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ANATOMY  OF  THE  HORSE. 

By  W.  Percivall,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.,fy  V.S.tothe 

1st  Life  Guards. 

[Continued  from  vol.  i,  page  429.] 

OF  THE  KNEE.  (CARPUS.) 

THE  knee  of  the  horse  corresponds  to  the  wrist  of  man,  and  for 
this  reason  is  technically  considered  as  the  carpus.  It  is  com¬ 
posed  of  seven  small  bones  :  in  some  instances  an  eighth  has  been 
found.  Six  of  these  bones  are  ranged  in  rows,  forming  two  tiers, 
consisting  each  of  three  pieces  :  the  seventh  is  placed  completely 
behind  the  others. 

The  First ,  or  Superior  Row ,  is  formed  by  the  scaphoid,  lunar, 
and  cuneiform  bones. 

The  Second ,  or  Inferior  Row,  by  the  trapezoid,  great,  and  hn- 
ciform  bones. 

SCAPHOID  BONE.  (OS  SCAPHOIDES.) 

Form —  Semi-ovoid :  convex  and  curvated  on  one  side ;  slightly 
but  unevenly  concave  on  the  opposite. — Divided  into  four  sur¬ 
faces  : — 1st,  Superior  surface,  sigmoid  and  smooth,  articulating 
with  the  arm-bone.  2d,  Inferior  surface ,  semi-ovoid  and  smooth, 
resting  upon  the  trapezoides  and  magnum.  3d,  Internal  surface, 
convex,  and  roughened  by  the  attachment  of  the  lateral  ligaments. 
4th,  Internal  surface,  uniting  in  two  distinct  places  w  ith  the  lunar 
bone. 

i  i  1  , 

LUNAR  BONE.  (OS  LUNARE.) 

Cuneiform. — Divided  into  four  surfaces,  base,  and  apex :  — 
1st,  Superior  surface ,  triangular,  articulating  with  the  arm-bone. 
2d,  Inferior  surfacey  oblong,  uniting  with  the  magnum  and  un- 
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ciform  bones.  3d,  Internal  surface ,  excavated,  joining  above  and 
below,  with  the  scaphoid.  4th,  internal  surface ,  excavated,  ar¬ 
ticulating  in  two  places  with  the  cuneiform  bone. — Base ,  broad 
and  rough,  presenting  forwards.  Apex,  obtuse  and  rounded, 
turned  backwards. 

CUNEIFORM  BONE.  (OS  CUN  El  FORME.) 

The  smallest  bone  of  the  superior  row.  Figure — Pentan¬ 
gular. — Divided  into  five  surfaces  : — -1st,  Superior  surface ,  small, 
oval,  and  cupped,  articulating  with  the  arm-bone.  2d,  Inferior 
surface ,  smooth,  resting  upon  the  unciform  bone.  3d,  Internal 
surface ,  convex  and  roughened,  receives  the  attachment  of  the 
external  lateral  ligaments.  4th,  Internal  surface ,  joining  in  two 
places  with  the  lunar  bone.  5th,  Posterior  surface ,  ovoid,  smooth, 
and  slanting,  unites  with  the  trapezium. 

TRAPEZOID  BONE.  (OS  TRAP EZO IDES.) 

Situation — Inner  side  of  the  knee.  Form — An  irregular, 
curvated,  flattened  cone.  Division — into  four  surfaces,  a  base, 
and  an  apex  : — 1st,  S uperior  surface,  smooth  and  convex,  arti¬ 
culating  with  the  scaphoides.  2d,  Inferior  surface ,  flattened  and 
articulating,  and  divided,  the  larger  part  resting  upon  the  inner 
splint  bone.  3d,  Internal  surface ,  excavated,  presenting  three 
smooth  places  for  articulation  with  the  os  magnum.  4th,  Internal 
surface ,  convex  and  roughened.  Base,  looking  forwards  and 
inwards.  Apex,  turned  backwards  and  outwards. 

THE  GREAT  BONE.  (OS  MAGNUM.) 

The  largest  bone  of  the  knee.  Situated  in  the  middle  of  the 
inferior  row.  Figure — Triangular.  Divided  into  two  surfaces, 
two  sides,  a  base,  and  an  apex.  1st,  Superior  surface ,  presenting 
two  articulary  compartments,  one,  sigmoid  and  oblong,  for  the 
lunare;  the  other,  ovoid  and  flat,  for  the  scaphoides.  2d,  Inferior 
surface ,  broad  and  flat,  resting  upon  the  cannon  bone.  3d,  In¬ 
ternal  side,  excavated,  presenting  three  little  surfaces  for  articu¬ 
lation  with  the  trapezoides.  4th,  External  side ,  having  two  smooth 
places,  with  a  pit  between  them,  for  articulation  with  the  next 
bone. 

UNCIFORM  BONE.  (OS  UNCIFORME.) 

Situated  outwardly.  Form — irregularly  conoid. 

Division  into  four  surfaces,  a  base,  and  an  apex.  1st,  Su¬ 
perior  surface,  convex,  and  extended  outward  and  backward, 
uniting  with  the  cuneiform.  2d,  Inferior  surface,  articulatory, 
resting  upon  the  outer  splint,  and  also  upon  the  cannon  bone. 
3d,  Internal  surface  convex  and  rough,  and  ligamentous.  4th, 
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Internal  surface  presenting  two  places  for  articulation  with  the 
magnum.  Base ,  presented  forwards.  A pex,  backwards. 

TRAPEZIUM*. 

Situation — Behind  the  cuneiform  bone.  Figure — Flat,  broad, 
quadrilateral.  Division — Into  two  surfaces  and  four  borders. 
1st,  Internal  surface ,  convex,  uneven,  in  places,  elevated  and 
roughened  for  ligamentous  attachment.  2d,  Internal  surface , 
concave  and  porous. — Borders.  Into  the  superior  is  fixed  the 
tendons  of  the  flexores  metacarpi ;  to  the  inferior ,  a  ligament ;  to 
the  posterior^  the  posterior  annular  ligament  of  the  knee  :  the  an¬ 
terior  possesses  two  smooth  oval  surfaces  ;  one  for  articulation 
with  the  cuneiform,  the  other  with  the  arm-bone. 

PISIFORM  BONE.  (OS  PISIFORME.) 

Not  invariably  present :  in  some  instances  two  are  found.  Si¬ 
tuation — Behind  the  trapezoid  bone.  Form — Orbicular  or  pea¬ 
shaped.  Use — Not  apparent. 

OF  THE  FORE  LEG.  (METACARPUS.) 

Frequently  called  the  camion  :  sometimes  the  shank . 

Although  three  bones  enter  into  the  composition  of  this  part, 
viz.,  the  large  and  the  two  small  metacarpal  bones,  yet  does  the 
leg  own  its  form  principally,  and  its  support  entirely,  to  the  former 
one :  — 

LARGE  METACARPAL,  CANNON,  OR  SHANK  BONE. 

(os  METACARPI  MAGNUM.) 

Form — Cylindrical ;  flattened  posteriorly. 

Division — Into  body  and  two  extremities. 

The  Body  presents  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces.  The  an¬ 
terior  surface  is  rounded,  prominent,  and  smooth,  and  extends 
round,  laterally,  so  as  to  form  about  two-thirds  of  the  entire  su¬ 
perficies  of  the  cylinder. — The  posterior  surface  is  flattened,  and, 
in  places,  depressed.  About  one-third  of  its  length  down,  it  is 
pierced  by  the  medullary  foramen,  directed  inward  and  downward. 

*  Stubbs  has  made  this  the  Pisiform  Bone ;  whilst  the  bone  called  the 
Pisiform  is  his  trapezium.  Desirous  as  I  am  to  observe  an  adherence  to 
the  nomenclature  of  human  anatomy,  in  the  present  instance,  the  incon¬ 
gruity  appeared  to  be  such  as  to  warrant  the  hazard  of  a  transposition  of 
names.  The  bone  which  really  is  of  the  form  and  even  magnitude  of  a  pea, 
I  have  called  pisiform  ;  whilst  to  Stubbs’  pisiform,  a  broad,  flat,  quadrilateral 
bone,  I  have  given  the  name  of  Trapezium.  Girard,  the  French  standard 
anatomist,  calls  the  small  round  bone  “  pisiforme .” 
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Its  sides  present  two  triangular  slips  of  rough  scabrous  surface, 
extending  about  half  way  down,  marking  the  places  of  attach¬ 
ment  of  the  small  metacarpal  bones. 

The  superior  extremity  presents  an  articulatory  surface,  the 
whole  of  which  is  flat,  with  the  exception  of  a  part  bevelled  off 
on  its  outer  side,  which  articulates  with  the  unciform  bone ;  and 
a  small,  depressed,  bevelled  spot  on  its  inner  and  posterior  side, 
which  receives  part  of  the  trapezoid  bone :  the  flat  surface  sup¬ 
ports  the  os  magnum,  to  which  in  figure  it  corresponds.  In  front, 
and  rather  inclined  to  its  inner  side,  the  extremity  has  a  roughen¬ 
ed  prominence,  into  which  is  implanted  the  extensor  metacarpi  : 
on  either  side,  the  bone  is  asperated  by  the  insertion  of  lateral  li¬ 
gaments  ;  and  the  rough  part  posteriorly  gives  origin  to  the  sus¬ 
pensory  ligament. 

The  inferior  extremity  exhibits  an  articulatory  trochlea,  consist¬ 
ing  of  two  equal  condyloid  surfaces,  parted  by  a  semicircular  emi-. 
nence,  which  is  fitted  into  a  counterpart  formation  in  the  upper 
end  of  the  large  pastern  bone.  These  condyles  have  uneven  pits 
in  their  sides,  into  which  are  fixed  the  lateral  ligaments. 

Connexion — Superiorly,  with  the  magnum,  unciform,  and  tra¬ 
pezoid  bones ;  laterally  and  posteriorly,  with  the  small  metacarpal 
bones  ;  inferiorly,  with  the  large  pastern  and  sesamoid  bones. 

SMALL  METACARPAL  OR  SPLINT  BONES. 

(OSSA  METACARPI  PARVA.) 

IS  umber — Two  : — external  and  internal.  Form. — Elongated  ; 
pyramidal. 

Situation — Attached  to  the  lateral  and  posterior  parts  of  the 
large  metacarpal  bone. 

Division — Into  bases,  middles,  and  apices. 

Extent — They  vary  somewhat  in  length  :  they  commonly  reach 
about  two-thirds  of  the  large  bone,  downwards. 

The  base,  or  head,  is  turned  upwards,  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
flat  articulatory  surface,  which  enters  into  the  formation  of  the 
knee-joint.  Below  this,  the  bone  is  tuberous  and  rough,  for  liga¬ 
mentous  attachment :  the  external  head  also  receives  one  of  the 
tendons  of  the  flexor  metacarpi  extemus ;  the  internal  receives  the 
tendon  of  the  flexor  metacarpi  internus. 

The  middle  is  trifacial.  The  anterior  surface  is  asperous,  for 
firm  attachment  to  the  large  bone ;  the  inner  surface  is  excavated, 
to  make  room  for  the  suspensory  ligament ;  the  outer  surface  is 
smooth  and  rounded.  This  part  is  terminated  by  a  sharp  edge 
posteriorly. 

The  apex  is  tapering  and  ends  in  a  small  bony  tubercle,  which 
inclines  backwards,  away  from  the  large  bone. 
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Difference — The  external  is  commonly  rather  larger  than  the 
internal  bone ;  they  are,  however,  with  more  certainty  distin¬ 
guished  by  their  articulatory  surfaces. 

Connexion — The  external  bone  supports  the  unciform  ;  the  in¬ 
ternal,  the  trapezoid  :  both  are  attached  to  the  large  metacarpal 
bone. 

Development — In  the  growing  animal  the  splint  bones  are 
maintained  by  cartilago-ligamentous  connexions :  in  most  adult, 
and  in  all  old  subjects,  the  ligamentous  substance  becomes  con¬ 
verted  into  osseous  matter. 

I  .  ,  -  ,  .  1h  *'iri 

OF  THE  PASTERN. 

The  pastern,  corresponding  to  the  first  phalanx  of  the  human 
foot,  is  supported  by  the  pastern  bone ;  but  it  has  also  two  ap¬ 
pendices,  the  sesamoid  bones,  which  are  necessary  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  fetlock-joint. 

PASTERN  BONE.  (OS  SUFFRAGINIS.) 

Situation — Below  the  cannon  bone,  with  which,  from  taking 
an  oblique  direction ,  it  forms  an  obtuse  angle. 

Form — Cylindroid,  flattened  before  and  behind  ;  larger  supe¬ 
riorly  than  interiorly :  about  one-third  the  length  ol  the  cannon 
bone. 

Division — Into  body,  and  superior  and  inferior  extremities. 

The  body  presents  two  surfaces.  The  anterior  is  even  and 
convex  :  the  posterior  is  uneven,  but  flattened,  and  displays  a 
slightly  depressed  triangular  portion,  into  the  asperous  angle  ol 
which  is  implanted  the  short  sesamoid  ligament. 

The  superior  or  larger  extremity  consists  of  two  shallow  ar¬ 
ticular  cups,  laterally,  with  a  deeper  transverse  articular  groove 
running  between  them,  in  which  lay  the  condyles  and  middle 
eminence  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  cannon  bone.  Behind,  at 
the  sides  of  the  cups,  are  two  tuberosities,  to  which  are  fixed  the 
crucial  ligaments. 

The  inferior  extremity  is  bi-convex  or  condyloid;  consisting  of 
two  equal,  articular,  semi-cylindroid  convexities,  parted  by  a 
transverse  shallow  depression,  running  from  before  backward,  but 
more  completely  separated  by  a  little  pit  behind.  The  asperous 
prominences  on  the  sides  are  for  ligamentous  attachment. 

Connexion — With  the  cannon  and  small  pastern  bones,  and 
with  the  two  sesamoids. 

SESAMOID  BONES.  (OSSA  SESAMOIDEA.) 

Number — Two. — Situated  at  the  back  of  the  articulation  formed 
by  the  large  pastern  and  cannon  bones. 
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Form — Trapezoid ;  three  of  the  sides  presenting  triangular 
faces,  whose  apices  unite  in  one  point,  which  is  directed  upwards, 
and  whose  bases  form  the  fourth  side ;  turned  downwards. 

Division — Into  three  sides,  basis,  and  apex. 

The  anterior  surfaces  are  excavated,  smooth,  and  articulatory, 
and  along  their  inward  borders,  which  are  opposed  to  each  other, 
are  bevelled  off,  by  which,  by  the  two  together,  a  groove  is  formed 
for  the  reception  of  the  middle  eminence  of  the  cannon  bone, 
while  the  concavities  extend  the  articulatory  surface  for  the  con¬ 
dyles  of  that  bone. — The  posterior  surfaces  are  convex  and 
asperous,  for  the  attachment  of  the  suspensory  ligament:  the 
two  together  form  a  sort  of  channel  between  them,  in  which  run 
the  flexor  tendons. — The  lateral  surfaces,  which  are  grooved  as 
well  as  roughened,  receive  the  branches  of  the  suspensory  liga¬ 
ment. — The  bases  grow  narrow  as  they  approach  each  other : 
their  surfaces  are  rendered  uneven  by  the  attachment  of  the  long 
and  short  inferior  and  crucial  ligaments. 

Connexion — These  bones  are  articulated  only  with  the  large 
metacarpal ;  they  are  connected  both  with  that  and  the  large 
pastern  bone. 

[To  be  continued.] 


©ommuntcattcmg  aiti>  ©ages. 

Ars  veterinaria  post  medicinam  secunda  est.— Vegetius. 

SUBSTANCE  OF  AN  INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE  ON 
THE  ANATOMY  AND  DISEASES  OF  CATTLE, 
SHEEP,  SWINE,  DOGS,  &c. 

By  Mr.  You att. 

[Continued  from  vol.  i,  page  450.] 

I  WILL  describe  that  of  which  every  country  practitioner  has 
painful  recollection.  The  young  veterinarian  has  just  reached 
the  place  of  his  destination.  A  wealthy  agriculturist,  whose  good 
opinion  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  him  to  acquire,  calls 
upon  him.  “  A  sad  disease,”  says  he,  “  has  broken  out  in  my 
dairy,  and  I  have  lost  several  valuable  beasts  :  I  wish  that  you 
would  come  and  tell  me  what  is  to  be  done.” 
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Poor  fellow  !  during  the  course  oi  his  veterinary  education  he 
heard  nothing  of  the  diseases  of  cattle,  the  symptoms  by  which 
they  are  distinguished,  the  causes  by  which  they  are  produced, 
and  the  treatment  which  they  require  ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  he 
knows  little  or  nothing  about  the  matter.  What  shall  he  do  ? 
Shall  he  boldly  face  the  danger  ?  He  will  be  at  once  detected  as 
a  mere  pretender  ;  and  if  he  be  found  a  pretender  as  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  cattle,  his  knowledge  of  the  horse  will  be  more  than 
doubted.  He  may  depend  upon  it,  that,  when  he  is  first  called  to 
a  case  of  this  kind,  no  assistance  will  be  given  him.  The  master 
or  the  bailiff  will  fairly,  and  very  properly,  put  his  experience  and 
,  skill  to  the  test.  Shall  he  at  once  candidly  confess  his  ignorance  ? 
Shall  he  say  that  he  has  attended  a  hundred  lectures  on  the  horse, 
but  that  the  professor  did  not  condescend  to  deliver  one,  or  the 
examiners  deem  it  worth  while  to  ask  him  a  single  question,  re¬ 
specting  the  ox  ? 

The  agriculturist  will  not  have  sufficient  good  feeling  justly  to 
appreciate  his  candour,  but  will  think  slightingly  of  him  and  of 
the  school  whence  he  came.  “  These  are  your  veterinary  sur¬ 
geons,  are  they  ?  ”  he  will  say.  “  Give  me  the  old  farrier  or  the 
cowleech  :  they  at  least  know  something  about  these  matters.” 
The  horses  in  all  probability  soon  follow  the  cattle,  and  the  vete¬ 
rinarian  and  the  V eterinary  College  are  consigned  to  derision  and 
contempt.  It  is  really  cruel  to  place  a  young  man  of  principle  and 
of  feeling  in  a  situation  so  painful  and  degrading. 

Is  there  no  source  whence  the  student  or  the  surgeon  may  de¬ 
rive  information  respecting  the  medical  treatment  of  these  numer- 
i  ous  and  valuable  animals?  Our  veterinary  writers  are  almost  si¬ 
lent  on  the  subject.  Mr.  W.  Percivall,  although  he  gives  us  almost 
all  that  we  could  desire  respecting  the  anatomy,  physiology,  and 
medical  treatment  of  the  horse,  says  not  one  word  of  other  domes¬ 
ticated  quadrupeds,  but  frankly  owns,  that,  “  regarding  them  as 
another  and  an  inferior  class,  little  of  the  time  and  study  of  the  ve¬ 
terinary  surgeon  is  devoted  to  them.” 

Mr.  Blaine,  *at  the  end  of  his  account  of  each  of  the  diseases  of 
the  horse,  gives  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of  similar  diseases 
in  cattle ;  and  his  account  is  generally  correct,  but  far  too  concise 
to  be  satisfactory,  or  of  much  practical  use.  His  work  on  the 
diseases  of  the  dog  is  original  and  truly  valuable. 

Mr.  White  added  a  fourth  volume  to  his  “  Treatise  on  Vete¬ 
rinary  Medicine,”  principally  devoted  to  the  maladies  of  cattle  ; 
but  a  very  cursory  perusal  will  convince  us  that  he  draws  not  from 
the  pure  source  of  experience. 

Some  agriculturists  whose  lives  have  been  spent  among  cattle, 
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and  whose  opinion  would  be  accounted  far  more  valuable  than 
that  of  the  theoretical  surgeon,  have  written  on  the  diseases  of  do¬ 
mestic  animals.  We  do  in  truth  derive  from  them  most  impor¬ 
tant  information  respecting  the  different  breeds  of  cattle,  sheep, 
and  swine,  their  relative  value ,  and  general  treatment.  Here  we 
may  repose  almost  implicit  confidence  on  them,  and  follow  their 
directions  strictly  and  advantageously. 

But  what  of  the  diseases  of  domestic  quadrupeds  ?  Let  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extracts  determine. 

I  will  first  take  Mr.  Parkinson,  who  stands  at  the  head  of  our 
agricultural  writers,  and  who  has  received  a  silver  medal  from  the 
Sodety  of  Arts,  for  his  discovery  of  a  remedy  for  the  “  foot-rot” 
in  sheep. 

He  shall  first  speak  of  the  “  Foul  in  the  Foot.”  “  Cut  up  a  ^ 
u  sod  where  the  diseased  foot  has  trodden,  and  either  turn  it  over 
“  sward-side  downwards,  or  hang  it  up  in  a  hedge  in  that  posi- 
tion#.”  Mr.  Parkinson  very  sensibly  adds,  “  I  am  unable  to  ac¬ 
count  for  this  cause  ;  to  me  it  is  incomprehensible :  but  in  all  the 
experiments  I  have  tried,  this  remedy,  so  simple  and  so  cheap,  has 
proved  the  best,  and  I  never  mean  to  have  recourse  to  any  remedy 
but  the  sod.” 

Perhaps  we  shall  like  him  better  on  the  “  Green  Skit,”  or  di¬ 
arrhoea  of  sheep.  “Take  a  green  willow  twig,  one  of  the  last 
shoots,  and  having  twisted  it,  put  it  round  the  neck  of  the  sheep, 
and  it  will  immediately  stop  the  skitf.” 

Mr.  Parkinson  applied  to  the  Society  of  Arts  for  another  silver 
medal,  as  a  very  inadequate  reward  for  this  most  wonderful  and 
inestimable  discovery.  The  committee,  however,  had  not  suffici¬ 
ent  penetration  or  public  spirit  duly  to  appreciate  his  claims,  al¬ 
though  one  of  them  very  kindly  and  properly  observed,  that  he 
had  no  doubt  peeled  willow,  used  in  the  same  manner,  would  cure 
the  white  skit. 

-  The  fairest  method,  however,  will  be  to  select  some  disease  of 
cattle,  and  bring  into  a  focus  all  the  light  which  veterinarians 
have  thrown  upon  it.  I  will  take  “  Red  Water,”  inflammation 
of  the  kidneys,  either  primaiy,  or  connected  with,  or  consequent 
on  some  other  disease ;  a  disease  which  admits  not  of  a  stimu¬ 
lating  treatment,  and  least  of  all  a  stimulus  applied  to  the  parts 
principally  affected. 

I  take  first  Mr.  Parkinson.  “  I  have  known  it  cured  with  but¬ 
ter-milk  and  pigs'  dung,  and  a  frog  with  a  large  quantity  of 
cold  spring  water.  But  the  following  remedy  I  have  never  known 
to  fail.  Take  two  or  three  handfuls  of  stinging  nettles,  and  boil 
or  stew  them  slowly  in  three  quarts  of  water,  until  reduced  to 

*  Parkinson  on  Live  Stock,  vol.  i,  p.  245.  t  Id.  p.  411. 
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about  one  quart;  when  cool,  give  it  to  the  beast:  then,  having 
ready  a  pint  of  common  salt,  put  into  a  quart  bottle  filled  up 
with  chamberlye,  shake  it  well  until  the  salt  be  dissolved,  and 
immediately  give  it 'to  the  beast*.”  Shall  we  do  better  with  cow- 
doctors?  First  stands  Mr.  Clater,  “  Farrier,  Cattle-Doctor,  and 
Druggist,”  whose  works  have  run  through  almost  innumerable 
editions,  and  have  even  been  translated  into  the  French.  “  Take 
of  str  ained  Turpentine,  4  oz.,  Armenian  Bole,  Lay-berries,  and 
Red  Saunders,  each  2  oz.,  beat  them  together  in  a  mortar,  and 
make  them  into  one  ball,  and  if  it  be  thought  proper,  four  ta ole- 
spoons  full  of  Spirits  of  Turpentine  may  be  added.  The  following 
drink  I  have  known  to  cure  this  disease,  after  others  have  fruit¬ 
lessly  been  administered.  Take  strong  Spirit  oi  Vitriol  (Sulphu¬ 
ric  Acid),  ■§■  oz. !  Tincture  of  Opium,  |-oz.  Treacle,  four  table¬ 
spoons  full;  mix,  and  give  it  in  two  quarts  of  warm  gruel.  This  may 
be  repeated  once  a  day,  until  a  cure  be  obtained'!'*”  h 

Mr.  Skellett,  “  Professor  of  this  part  of  the  Veterinary  Art,” 
copies  from  Clater  with  little  variation,  and  without  acknow¬ 
ledgment.  “Take  of  Turpentine,  3  oz.,  Red  Saunders,  Bay- 
berries,  Bole- Armenian,  2  oz.  each,  and  Nitre,  1  oz.,  which  is  to 
be  made  up  for  one  dose,  and  given  in  two  quarts  of  water-gruel, 

and  to  be  repeated  once  a  dayj.” 

Mr.  J.  C.  Knowlson  “has  been  fifty-seven  years  in  full  busi¬ 
ness,”  and  his  work,  as  I  have  already  stated,  contains  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  best  recipes,  from  practice  alone  !!  some  of  them  worth 
ten  guineas  each,  and  all  new  to  the  world  He  gives  us  an  ad¬ 
mirable  account  of  the  cause  of  this  disease.  “This  complaint  is 
very  common,  but  not  well  understood,  and  may  be  known  at  thel 
beginning  by  the  dung(!);  for  as  the  gall  has  a  pipe  into  thesmal_ 
intestines,  as  well  as  into  the  pipes  that  lead  through  the  kid 
neys  to  the  bladder,  therefore  when  the  gall  is  discharged  into 
the  small  intestines,  it  causes  the  animal’s  dung  to  be  thin  ;  also  it 
is  forced  from  it  in  small  quantities,  about  the  thickness  of  one’s 
finger||.”  What  a  luminous  and  admirable  description  of  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  kidneys  ! !  “  High  winds,  if  cold,  dry  up  the  pores, 

and  cause  the  blood  to  flow  more  violently  into  the  large  vessels, 
which  brings  on  this  disorder.  Bad  water  also  forwards  it ;  for 
when  afterwards  they  come  to  good,  they  take  too  freely  of  it, 
which  overloads  the  bowels,  and  forces  them  hard  against  the  mid¬ 
riff,  bringing  too  much  weight  on  the  vessels,  which  causes  them 
to  break ^f.”  But  new  light  bursts  on  him  as  he  proceeds,  and 
blasts  us  inferior  and  blundering  anatomists  and  physiologists 

*  Parkinson,  i,243.  t  Clater’s  “  Every  Man  liis  own  Cattle-Doctor/’  p.  91. 
t  Skcllct’s  Practical  Treatise,  p.  251. 

§  Know  Ison’s  Cattle  and  Horse-Doctor,  Title-page. 

||  Knowlson,  p.  38.  H  Ditto,  p.  40. 
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with  its  excess.  “  It  is  well  known  that  this  disorder  takes  its 
rise  from  the  liver,  which  makes  the  blood  (!),  and  forces  it  into 
the  cavity  of  the  heart  ( ! ! ),  and  it  is  thrown  back  again  to  the  ai- 
teries,  and  causes  an  eruption  (!! !).  The  gall-bladder  becomes 
much  larger  than  it  ought  to  be  by  sucking  in  the  juices  of  the 
liver,  and  by  the  blood  forcing  itself  into  the  gall-pipes,  which 
carry  the  blood  and  urine  to  the  bladder  (Bravo  !),  from  whence 
it  is  discharged  in  the  common  way.  Pray,  how  could  the 
blood  and  water  be  mixed  together  if  that  was  not  the  case*  ?” 
Aye  !  answer  him  that,  ye  luminaries  of  our  profession. 

Last  of  all  comes  the  warm-hearted  and  benevolent  John  Law¬ 
rence,  the  advocate  of  u  the  rights  of  brutes  ;  and,  althougn  not 
a  professional  man,  the  best  writer  we  have  on  the  diseases  of 
cattle.  He  here  follows  the  rest,  and  recommends  oil  of  turpen¬ 
tine,  in  dozes  of  2  oz.  daily,  for  the  cure  of  red  water  f. 

But  why  am  I  stating  all  this  ?  Most  certainly  to  expose  the 
woful  and  disgraceful  ignorance  which  prevails  respecting  the 
diseases  of  the  most  valuable  of  our  animals.  And,  then,  to 
build  my  fame  on  the  min  of  that  of  others?  No;  but  as  an 
apoloo  y  for  my  apparent  presumption  in  venturing  to  appear  before 
you  as  a  lecturer  on  the  anatomy  and  diseases  of  cattle.  It  is, 
indeed,  high  time  that  some  effort  should  be  made  to  dispel  this 
lamentable  darkness.  If,  with  “  all  my  imperfections  on  my 
head  ”  I  may  be  the  humble  instrument  of  rousing  the  profes¬ 
sors  and  governors  of  the  Veterinary  College  to  a  proper  sense  of 
the  imperative  duty  they  owe  to  the  veterinary  pupils  and  practi¬ 
tioners,  and  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  their  country  ;  and,  m 
the  mean  time,  may  somewhat  better  prepare  but  one  student  for 
the  more  advantageous  pursuit  of  his  profession,  the  object  I  have 

in  view  will  be  fully  accomplished.  ..  , 

Will  a  competent  acquaintance  with  the  maladies  of  the  horse 
prepare  the  veterinary  surgeon  for  scientific  practice  on  the  dis¬ 
eases  of  other  domesticated  quadrupeds  ?  Most  certainly  not.  The 

structure  of  important  parts  is  essentially  different,  and  the  habits, 
and  intention,  and  services  of  the  animals  yet  more  so.  Each  has 
his  peculiar  class  of  diseases.  Farcy,  glanders,  strangles,  grease, 
and  thrush,  are  peculiar  to  the  horse ;  the  hoove,  inflammatory 
fever  foot-rot,  to  cattle  and  sheep ;  the  scab  and  rot  to  sheep ; 
that  ’tuberculous  affection  of  the  skin  and  cellular  membrane, 
termed  measles,  to  the  hog ;  and  distemper  and  canker  to  the 

d°The  diseases  which  attack  the  same  organ  are  different  in  their 
symptoms,  intensity,  progress,  and  mode  cf  treatment.  ihe 


*  Knowlson,  p  41. 
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principal  seat  of  ophthalmia  in  the  horse  is  the  conjunctiva.  This 
fining  of  the  lid  becomes  intensely  led,  and  the  transparency  of 
the  cornea  is  diminished,  or  temporarily  destroyed.  In  periodical 
ophthalmia,  that  pest  of  the  equine  race,  and  opprobrium  of  our 
profession,  the  eye  is  more  extensively  affected :  the  cornea  is 
opaque,  the  iris  pale,  the  aqueous  humour  turbid,  the  capsule  of 
the  lens  cloudy,  and,  at  length,  the  cloudiness  extends  to  the  lens 
itself,  and  blindness  is  the  result.  This  apparent  object  of  the 
disease  being  effected,  the  cornea  clears  up  ;  it  becomes  as  blight 
as  ever,  but  the  lens  continues  impervious,  and  vision  is  lost. 

Ophthalmia  in  the  dog  presents  symptoms  altogether  different. 
The  conjunctiva,  indeed,  is  red,  and  that  portion  of  it  w inch 
spreads  over  the  sclerotica  is  highly  injected,  and  the  cornea  is 
opaque ;  but  as  the  disease  proceeds,  or  at  a  very  early  period.  of 
it,  an  ulcer  appears  on  the  centre  of  the  cornea,  at  first  superficial, 
but  it  enlarges  and  deepens,  until  it  has  penetrated  the  cornea, 
and  the  aqueous  humour  escapes.  Granulations  then  spimg 
from  the  edges  of  the  ulcer,  and  rapidly  grow,  and  protrude 
through  the  fids.  Under  proper  treatment,  however,  or  by  a  pro¬ 
cess  of  nature,  these  granulations  cease  to  sprout;  tney  begin  to 
disappear;  the  ulcer  diminishes ;  it  heals  ;  scarcely  a  ti  ace  of  it 
can  be  seen  ;  the  cornea  recovers  its  perfect  transparency,  and  the 
vision  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  injured. 

This  is  one  instance  out  of  many  in  which  the  same  organ  is 
differently  affected  in  different  animals,  and  the  same  disease 
assumes  different  forms,  and  requires  different  treatment,  and  is 
attended  by  different  sequelse. 

Medicines  have  different  effects  on  different  animals,  for 
the  expulsion  of  worms,  or  to  assist  the  action  of  purgatives,  two 
drachms  of  calomel  are  often  given  to  the  lioise  :  two  grains 
would  puke  the  strongest  dog.  The  reason  why  sportsmen  are 
enabled  to  give  the  excessive  and  preposterous  doses  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  grains,  is,  that  the  stomach  very  soon  rejects  the  whole, 
or  the  greater  part,  or,  if  a  few  grains  be  retained  amidst  the  rugae 
of  the  stomach,  they  produce  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  dis¬ 


charge  of  blood,  and  tenesmus. 

Four  ounces  of  spirit  of  turpentine  may  be  given  to  the  hoi  se, 
not  only  with  impunity,  but  advantage,  in  spasmodic  colic.  One 
drachm  cannot  be  administered  to  the  dog  but  with  almost  certain 
destruction.  1  lately  saw  an  instance  of  this.  A  stout  spaniel 
had  the  tape-worm  :  a  human  surgeon  ordered  half  an  ounce  of 
spirit  of  turpentine  to  be  given.  One  or  two  drachms  were  ad¬ 
ministered,  and  that  quantity  had  scarcely  been  received  into  the 
stomach,  ere  the  animal  staggered,  fell,  and  died. 

From  four  to  eight  drachms  of  aloes  are  required  to  purge  a 
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horse.  The  smallest  dog  requires  nearly  a  drachm  ;  while  six  or 
eight  grains  will  purge  the  largest  hog. 

Castor  oil  is  with  the  dog  as  bland  and  safe  a  purgative  as  in 
the  human  subject :  with  opium,  and  some  aromatic,  it  is  a  specific 
for  spasmodic  cholic  in  the  dog.  In  the  horse  it  is  uncertain, 
irritating,  and  unsafe. 

T wo  grains  of  emetic  tartar  will  vomit  the  largest,  and  destroy 
a  small  and  delicate  dog.  From  two  to  four  drachms  are,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  opinion  of  some  surgeons,  given  with  advantage  to  the 
horse  as  a  vermifuge,  or  a  nauseant,  or  a  diaphoretic ;  and  a  greater 
quantity  has  been  administered,  without  unpleasant  conse¬ 
quences. 

A  drachm  of  the  superacetate  of  lead  would  destroy  a  dog  :  an 
ounce  has  destroyed  the  horse.  A  pig  will  drink  almost  enough 
to  float  him. 

Canthandes  taken  inwardly  are  most  irritating  and  dangerous. 
A  hedgehog  will  eat  enough  to  destroy  a  whole  regiment  of  sol¬ 
diers. 

A  knowledge,  therefore,  of  the  diseases  of  the  horse  would  be 
a  very  insufficient  and  dangerous  preparation  for  the  scientific 
treatment  of  those  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  dogs. 

I  will  not  longer  detain  you.  I  have  endeavoured  to  show 
the  necessity  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  anatomy  and  diseases 
of  all  domesticated  animals.  It  was  contemplated  by  the 
founders  of  the  V eterinary  College ;  it  forms  an  essential  part  of 
the  system  of  every  veterinary  school,  except  that  at  St.  Pancras. 
Other  quadrupeds  beside  the  horse  will  occasionally  be  your 
patients ;  and  except  you  have  previously  studied  their  ceconomy 
and  diseases,  you  will  be  most  painfully  situated.  At  the  college 
you  will  derive  no  assistance  in  acquiring  this  knowledge,  and 
little  or  none  from  books.  The  time,  I  am  perfectly  assured,  is 
not  far  distant,  w  hen  either  the  governors  of  the  college,  or  the 
profession,  or  the  public,  wall  interfere,  and  make  the  system  of 
veterinary  education  that  which  it  was  designed  to  be,  which  it 
ought  to  be,  and  which  it  is  in  every  other  European  school. 

Until  that  period  these  subsidiary  lectures  are  attempted.  Mr. 
Dick,  in  his  new  and  excellent  school  at  Edinburgh,  considers 
every  domesticated  quadruped  as  the  patient  of  the  veterinary 
surgeon.  This  is  the  first  essay  south  of  the  Tweed.  I  can 
derive  little  or  no  assistance  from  the  labours  of  others,  except 
from  my  late  partner,  the  father  of  canine  pathology,  on  the  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  dog.  If,  then,  I  am  left  to  my  own  resources,  my 
own  %  observation  and  experience,  I  must  throw  myself  on  your 
candour;  and,  obtaining  that,  your  candour  and  my  diligence 
combining,  we  shall  not,  I  can  venture  to  predict,  quite  fail ;  or. 
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should  we,  an  abler  man  will  soon  start  to  fill  up  this  lamentable 
and  shameful  chasm  in  the  education  of  the  veterinary  student. 


INFLAMMATION  IN  THE  FEET  OF  HORSES. 

By  John  Peecivall,  Esq.,  Senior  Veterinary  Surgeon 

to  the  Ordnance . 

[Read  at  the  Veterinary  Medical  Society,  Nov.  12,  1828.] 

NO  animal  is  so  liable  to  disorder  and  deformity  of  the  feet  as  the 
horse ;  and  no  part  of  the  horse  is  more  frequently  brought  under 
our  notice,  or  in  disease  requires  greater  attention,  judgment,  and 
experience,  than  the  foot.  These  considerations  impress  me  fully 
with  the  importance  and  difficulties  attendant  on  the  subject  I 
have  chosen  for  this  evening’s  discussion  ;  and  such  considera¬ 
tions  I  must  entreat  the  Society  will  not  lose  sight  of  in  the  course 
of  the  perusal  of  this  paper,  lest  my  observations  should  fall  short 
of  their  expectations. 

Why  the  foot  beyond  every  other  organ  or  part  should  so  often 
be  the  seat  of  disease,  will  probably  appear  in  a  sufficiently  clear 
light  when  we  come  to  reflect  upon  (if  I  may  so  express  myself) 
its  habits .  In  the  first  place,  it  is  of  all  other  parts  or  organs  that 
which  is  the  most  likely  to  be  called  on  to  do  more  than  nature 
designed  it  to  do,  or  than  is  compatible  with  the  maintenance  of 
health,  either  in  regard  to  force,  celerity,  or  continuance  of  action. 
In  the  second  place,  the  foot  is  made  to  act  upon  a  surface  unna¬ 
tural,  and  of  itself,  indirectly,  even  injurious  to  it;  upon  a  surface 
hard  and  unyielding,  directly  opposing  its  own  natural  elasticity. 
In  the  third  place,  the  foot  (to  use  a  remarkable  expression  of  a 
remarkable  veterinary  writer)  is  “  confined  within  an  iron  prison 
in  plainer  language,  is  so  constrained  by  the  shoe  in  common  use, 
that  its  powers  of  expansion  are  veiy  limited.  If  either  one  of 
these  causes  may  (and  it  would  appear  either  fairly  might)  be 
brought  forward  as  an  excitant  of  inflammation,  with  how  much 
more  reason  may  we  adduce  the  three  acting  in  combination  ;  and, 
in  truth,  the  three  are  in  common  all  to  be  brought  into  the  ac¬ 
count  of  causation. 

Heat  of  litter  has  been  considered  as  a  cause  of  inflammation  in 
the  feet.  I  am  not,  however,  inclined  to  subscribe  to  this  opinion, 
and  principally  for  this  plain  reason,  because  I  believe  that  the 
litter  seldom  or  never  grows  so  hot  as  the  sensible  and  inflam¬ 
mable  parts  of  the  foot  naturally  are.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
a  dung-heap  would  not  acquire  this  and  a  much  greater  tempera- 
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ture ;  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  horses  the  most  subject  to  this  dis¬ 
ease  have  very  rarely  such  a  hotbed  to  stand  npon.  Leaving  ac¬ 
cidents  out  of  the  question,  these  I  regard  as  the  three  grand  causes 
of  inflammation  in  the  foot. 

Inflammation  in  the  foot  may  be  either  acute  or  chronic.  It  may 
affect  some  particular  part  or  parts,  or  it  may  be  general  within 
the  horny  case  :  my  present  object  is  to  speak  of  inflammation  of 
the  sensible  parts  in  general;  that  disease  whose  nature  is  very 
well  expressed  (however  incorrect  the  expression  may  appear  in  a 
medical  sense)  by  the  common  phrase,  “  fever  in  the  feet much 
better,  indeed,  than  by  the  technical  name  we  have  adopted  for 
it,  viz.  “  inflammation  of  the  laminae for  it  is,  in  truth,  no  more 
inflammation  of  the  laminae,  generally  speaking,  than  it  is  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  sole  or  frog  :  it  is  properly  considered,  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  secreting  structures  of  the  hoof  Reasoning  on  what 
I  have  already  advanced  on  the  subject  of  causation,  it  may  be 
fairly  adduced,  I  think,  that  concussion  is  one  grand  cause  of  in¬ 
flammatory  action  in  parts  designed  by  nature  to  afford  elasticity, 
but  subjected  to  such  treatment  by  art,  that  so  beneficial  and  ne- 
.  cessary  an  operation  is  greatly  interfered  with,  or  else  greatly  over¬ 
strained.  To  exemplify  my  meaning  here: — a  horse  may  have 
inflammation  of  the  feet,  occasioned  by  hammering  action  upon 
paved  or  macadamized  roads ;  or  he  may  become  the  subject  of  it 
in  consequence  of  some  overstraining  act  of  exertion.  But  horses 
have  been  known  to  be  attacked,  and  simultaneously  in  numbers 
too,  during  a  state  of  absolute  rest.  Such  subjects  have  been 
mostly  found  on  board  of  ship,  after  a  voyage  of  some  weeks  or 
months ;  and  this  may  seem  at  first  view  to  militate  against  the 
principles  of  causation  which  I  am  now  exposing.  Quite  the  re¬ 
verse  way,  however,  will  this  example  be  found  to  tend,  on  further 
reflection ;  for  such  rest  as  horses  get  on  board  of  ship  is  not  re¬ 
pose  ;  so  far  from  it,  indeed,  that  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  an  ani¬ 
mal  in  such  a  situation  should  at  first  experience  greater  fatigue 
than  even  if  he  had  been  all  the  time  in  actual  motion :  and  as  with 
the  muscular,  so  it  is  with  the  elastic  powers ;  both  seem  to  be 
called  on,  in  the  main,  for  more  exertion  than  in  actual  progression. 
I  purposely  omit  to  say  any  thing  here  on  the  subject  of  contrac¬ 
tion;  and  for  two  reasons: — because  though  connected  with  the 
present  subject,  I  regard  it  as  a  distinct  division  of  it,  and  as  one 
which  would  lead  me  beyond  my  limits ;  and  because  I  hope  the 
subject  will  (as  it  deserves)  receive  consideration  by  some  abler 
member.  Before  I  quit  the  consideration  of  causes,  I  beg  the 
Society’s  attention  to  a  case,  by  way  of  illustration.  I  was  called 
some  time  ago  to  a  valuable  horse  (the  property  of  a  gentleman  of 
my  acquaintance,  weighing  about  sixteen  stone)  who  had  fallen  lame 
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in  both  fore  feet,  after  a  day’s  hunt  with  Lord  Dei  by  s  hounds,  in 
which  he  had  been  pushed  at  a  violent  rate  down  several  steep 
flinty  hills.  Towards  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the  animal  ex¬ 
perienced  such  pain  in  his  feet,  that  he  maintained  the  standing 
.  -  posture  in  evident  agony ;  indeed,  his  remarkable  position  (which 
I  need  not  describe)  put  me  instantly  in  possession  of  the  nature 
of  his  malady,  in  this  instance,  in  spite  of  eveiy  depletic  mea¬ 
sure,  inflammation  continued  into  suppuration ;  the  soles  sunk  ; 
and  the  horse,  rendered  useless,  was  sacrificed. 

Another  origin  of  this  disease  is  metastasis.  I  have,  on  several 
occasions,  had&  horses  under  my  treatment  for  inflammation  of  the 
lum>s,  abdomen,  and  brain,  in  which  the  inflammatory  action  nas 
left  either  of  these  organs,  and  sunk  down  into  the  feet;  and  this 
I  have  found  to  happen  more  particularly  in  lingering  or  protract¬ 
ed  cases,  the  feet  becoming  affected  at  the  time  the  disease  is  on 
the  decline  in  the  organ  primarily  attacked.  I  have  at  this  time 
in  mv  infirmary  a  case  in  point.  A  brown  gelding,  admitted  the 
17th  of  September  for  enteritis,  from  which  he  had  no  soonei  reco¬ 
vered,  than  he  became  the  subject  of  inflammation  of  all  four  feet. 

I  may  remark  here,  concerning  cases  of  metastasis  in  general,  that 
I  look  upon  them  as  having  the  same  pathological  origin  as  when 
the  disease  is  primary ;  for  we  know  that  sick  horses  are  in  the 
habit  of  retaining  the  standing  posture  for  weeks  and  even  months 
together ;  and  are  thereby  imposing  the  same  unremitting  stretch 
on  the  elastic  parts  of  the  foot,  as  is  cxpeiicnced  by  hoists  on 

board  of  ship.  .  . 

The  symptoms  of  inflammation  in  the  feet  are  so  characteristic, 

as  scarcely,  by  any  one  in  practice,  to  admit  of  being  misunder¬ 
stood.  Indeed,  were  we  to  limit  our  observations  to  the  expres¬ 
sions  of  pain  the  animal  manifests  in  his  feet,  we  should  scaicely 
ever  find  ourselves  mistaken.  The  animal  cannot  beai  to  stand 
upon  the  affected  feet  for  any  length  of  time  together :  he  will  lift 
up  the  foot  in  pain,  or  alternately  relieve  the  others,  should  they 
be  attacked,  by  raising  up  one  and  then  another ;  and,  should 
pain  in  one  predominate,  he  will  mainly  rest  the  toe  of  it  upon  the 
ground.  Should  both  fore  feet  be  in  pain,  and  not  the  hind,  he 
will  advance  the  latter  under  the  belly  towards  the  centre  of  the 
body,  so  that  he  may  make  them  sustain,  by  themselves,  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  superincumbent  weight.  If  excited  to  move, 
to  which  he  expresses  the  utmost  disinclination,  he  still  endea¬ 
vours  to  make  the  hind  feet  support  his  w'eight,  and,  in  his  ciloits 
so  to  do,  displays  a  gait  at  once  so.  strikingly  remarkable,  that  he 
who  has  once  witnessed  one  case  of  this  description  can  never 
mistake  another.  Sometimes  the  animal  shews  a  constant  incli¬ 
nation  to  lie  down  ;  in  which  posture  he  removes  all  stress  from 
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his  feet,  and  experiences,  if  not  ease,  at  least  diminished  suffering. 
While  lying,  the  local  heat  felt  on  clasping  the  hoof  is  often  of 
itself  sufficient  to  discover  the  malady ;  should  it  not,  his  manner 
of  expressing  pain  may  serve  to  point  it  out ;  for  it  is  in  most  cases, 
even  in  the  recumbent  posture,  a  distressingly  painful  disease ;  so 
much  so,  that  the  horse  will  often  extend  himself  at  length,  and 
paw  about,  and  absolutely  groan  with  anguish. 

Symptomatic  fever  is  an  attendant,  and  will  generally  be  found 
to  keep  pace  with  the  local  pain.  The  pulse  becomes  strong  and 
very  quick ;  every  external  part  feels  hot ;  his  eyes  are  full  and 
watery  ;  his  mouth  is  parched,  his  tongue  rough  and  dry ;  his 
bowels  are  costive ;  he  loaths  every  kind  of  provender,  but  drinks 
copiously  and  with  avidity. 

Treatment. 

In  setting  about  the  treatment  of  inflammation,  according  to 
the  notions  we  at  the  present  day  entertain  of  what  is  called  “  the 
proximate  cause”  of  that  disturbed  action,  it  is  our  duty  to  disco¬ 
ver,  first,  its  true  seat ;  and,  next,  to  consider  what  the  particular 
part  in  which  it  is  seated  so  differs  from  others,  either  in  structure 
or  function,  as  to  require  modification  in  the  kind,  intensity,  or 
application  of  the  means.  Now,  it  so  happens,  in  the  case  before 
us,  that  the  parts  we  have  to  treat  are  peculiar  in  structure,  pe¬ 
culiar  in  function,  and  peculiar  in  their  relations.  They  are  parts 
that  do  not  readily  inflame ;  but,  once  having  taken  on  inflamma¬ 
tory  action,  they  become  very  prone  to  the  destructive  or  disor¬ 
ganizing  process ;  and,  therefore,  do  they  require  in  such  a  state, 
on  our  part,  the  utmost  vigilance  and  the  utmost  activity.  Al¬ 
though  of  a  tough  ligamentous  texture,  they  are  parts  most  abun¬ 
dantly  furnished  with  blood-vessels,  and  these  blood-vessels  are 
so  arranged  and  distributed  as  to  be  able  to  ooze  forth  horny  mat¬ 
ter  from  their  mouths.  They  are  parts  highly  elastic,  and  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  this  property  are  enabled  to  elongate  and  again  contract  at 
every  step  the  animal  makes.  They  are  parts  inclosed  within  a 
homy  case,  which  they  completely  fill,  by  which  their  movements 
are  regulated,  by  which  they  are  protected  from  injury,  and 
through  which  alone  can  they  be  inflamed  by  external  agents. 
Such°reminiscences  I  beg  to  impress  on  the  mind  of  the  practi¬ 
tioner  before  he  presumes  to  undertake  the  treatment  of  this  im¬ 
portant  disease.  Aware  of  the  fatal  consequences  of  suppuration, 
we  must  do  all  in  our  power  to  subdue  the  violence  and  cut  short 
the  duration  of  the  inflammatory  action ;  and,  as  I  insisted  be¬ 
fore,  do  what  we  mean  to  do  without  loss  of  time.  It  is  true, 
that  we  cannot  be  said  to  be  contending  with  life  itself,  but  we 
have  to  save  that  from  destruction  which  is  of  equal  value  to  the 
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animal,  in  relation  to  his  use  to  man,  viz.,  the  organ  upon  which 
and  by  which  he  moves. 

Blood-letting  presents  itself  on  this,  as  on  many  other  occasions, 

(first,  and,  I  may  add,  principally,  to  our  consideration.  The 
febrile  commotion  wTill  probably  call  for  general  depletion ;  but  if 

I  you  can  effect  this  through  abstracting  blood  from  the  foot,  it  will 
be  productive  of  the  twofold  benefit  of  abating  fever,  while  it  is 
unloading  the  over-charged  vessels  of  the  inflamed  parts.  Do  not 
dally  with  the  ease  by  any  attempts  to  draw  blood  from  the  pas¬ 
tern  veins,  as  has  been  recommended ;  but  determine  at  once  on 
deriving  it  from  the  arterial  system ;  and  the  most  ready  and  ef¬ 
fectual  mode  of  accomplishing  this  is,  to  draw  the  sole  very  thin, 
and  scoop  out  the  part  which  unites  with  the  toe  of  the  crust,  and, 
as  soon  as  the  drawing-knife  has  reached  the  sensible  parts,  to 
make  a  deep  puncture  with  a  lancet,  so  as  to  completely  divide 
the  artery  encircling  the  lower  border  of  the  foot.  Many  a  foot 
has  been  saved  by  prompt  and  active  local  arteriotomy.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  however,  to  the  ordinary  circumstances  by  which  bleeding, 
more  particularly  in  regard  to  quantity,  is  to  be  regulated,  we 
must  take  into  our  account  whether  it  is  a  case  of  primary  attack, 
or  one  of  metastasis ;  because,  in  the  latter  instance,  it  is  only  fair 
to  infer  that  the  animal  is  already  in  a  stage  of  depression.  We 
are  not  to  rest  contented  with  one  evacuation — we  are,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours,  to  recur  to  the  lancet;  and  do  this  again  and  again, 
until  we  have  made  manifest  impression  on  the  heat  and  pain  felt 
in  the  feet.  (I  enter  into  detail  as  little  as  possible,  because  I  feel 
it  would  be  idle  and  presumptive  in  me  to  so  waste  the  time  of 
this  Society. )  To  continue If  I  could  abstract  no  more  blood  from 
the  artery  around  the  toe,  I  would,  without  hesitation,  push  a  lan¬ 
cet  or  a  seton-needle  through  the  cleft  of  the  frog.  I  have  seen 
very  copious  bleedings  follow  this  operation ;  and  I  have  rarely 
failed  to  remark  that  much  benefit  has  resulted  from  it.  I  shall 
not  trouble  the  Society  with  any  observations  about  the  use  of  hot 
or  cold  local  applications,  thinning  the  horn,  or  applying  blisters 
or  setons  ;  or  on  the  necessity  of  setting  the  feet  free  from  all  con¬ 
striction,  by  the  removal  of  the  shoes,  or  of  the  application  of 
screw  shoes ;  but  shall  proceed  to  make  some  observations  on  the 
state  in  which  our  patient  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  placed. 

It  is  true,  that  in  many  cases  we  are  relieved  from  all  solici¬ 
tude  in  regard  to  this  part  of  his  management,  by  his  quietly  keep¬ 
ing  the  recumbent  posture,  than  which  none  can  be  more  proper 
and  favourable ;  but,  every  now  and  then,  it  happens  that  pain 
will  not  allow  quietude,  or  he  appears  indisposed  to  lie  down  at 
all ;  then  it  is  that  much  mischief  is  doing  by  standing,  which, 
had  we  it  in  our  power,  we  should  do  well  to  avoid. 
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In  public  veterinary  institutions  and  infirmaries  this  might  pro¬ 
bably  be  prevented  by  slinging  our  patient,  or,  at  all  events,  af- 
ioi dmg  him  an  opportunity  of  resting  his  weight  rather  upon  a 
bioad  belly-girth  than  constantly  imposing  the  burden  upon  his 
inflamed  feet. .  When  a  suitable  apparatus  is  at  hand,  no  great 
difficulties  lie  in  the  way  of  such  management;  but  to  a  private 
practitioner  such  an  object  is  perhaps  seldom  attainable. 

Oj  the  Sequela  of  Inflammation  in  the  Feet . 

To  say  nothing  of  those  cases  which  appear  to  end  in  resolution, 
the  most  common  consequence  of  the  disorder  is,  effusion  between 
the  horny  case  and  its  secreting  surfaces ;  which  effusion,  though 
at  fiist  of  a  gelatinous  nature,  in  time  becomes  converted  into 
horny  matter,  and  gives  rise  to  the  prodigious  increase  and  defor¬ 
mity  of  crust  which  is  perceptible  in  some  of  the  preparations  I 
have  laid  on  the  table.  The  morbid  flat  or  concave  sole  is  the 
consequence  of  this  separation  of  horny  and  sensitive  laminae. 
The  most  dreaded  termination  is  suppuration  of  the  foot :  the  horny 
case  becomes  filled  with  pus,  and  is  cast  off,  leaving  the  foot  with¬ 
out  any  covering.  In  this  plight  it  becomes  an  indispensable  act 
of  humanity,  to  put  an  end  to  life  itself. 

Ulceration  of  the  cartilages  and  bones,  exostosis,  ossification  of 
the  laminae,  sole,  tendons,  and  ligaments,  are  all  occasional  pro¬ 
ducts  of  this  disease  in  its  protracted  and  chronic  form,  as  the  pre¬ 
parations  I  have  brought  with  me  will  testify. 

The  hoof  itself  also  undergoes,  with  the  soft  parts,  various  al¬ 
terations  ;  but  no  one  more  common  or  remarkable  than  the  for¬ 
mation  of  prominent  semicircles  of  hom  around  the  exterior  of  the 
wall.  These  specimens  of  the  disease  manifest  but  too  plainly  how 
vain  and  hopeless  must  prove  any  remedial  efforts  after  such  ter¬ 
minations  ;  at  the  same  time,  they  forcibly  impress  us  with  the 
necessity  of  early  and  efficient  measures. 


P.  S.  Mr.  Percivall  has  an  improved  apparatus  at  the  Royal 
Horse  Infirmary,  Woolwich,  for  suspending  horses,  which  he 
will  feel  pleasure  in  showing  to  any  member  of  the  Society. 

EXCLUSION  OF  VETERINARY  SURGEONS  AS  SUB¬ 
SCRIBERS  TO  THE  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

To  the  Fditor  of  The  Veterinarian. 

The  King’s  Mews,  Pimlico,  December  18th,  1828. 

Sir, 

IN  addition  to  the  accompanying  correspondence  for  “The 
Veterinarian,”  I  send  you  a  College  receipt,  that  I  obtained 
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from  Mr.  Sewell  when  I  was  permitted  to  subscribe  to  the  institu¬ 
tion,  which  will  prove  that  in  the  year  1825  my  contribution,  as 
it  is  called,  was  then  as  acceptable  as  that  of  any  other  person. 


No.  360. 


January  3d,  1825. 


Received  of  Wm.  Goodwin ,  Esq.  the  sum  o/  Two  Guineas ,  being 
his  Contribution  to  the  V eterinary  College  for  One  Year 
from  Michaelmas  1824  to  Michaelmas  1825. 

G.  Holme  Sumner,  Vice-President. 
William  Sewell,  Treasurer. 


£2..2..0 

The  reason  that  it  is  no  longer  so,  I  am  no  better  able  to  dis- 
coverj  than  your  readers  will  be,  after  having  attentively  perused 
the  evasive  letters  of  Messrs.  Coleman  and  Sewell. 

The  first,  written  at  Mr.  Coleman’s  suggestion,  states,  that,  as 
a  veterinary  surgeon,  I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  institution,  but 
that  I  may  send  the  horse  in  another’s  name,  provided  he  be  a 
subscriber.  I  leave  it  to  those  whom  it  may  concern  to  find  out 
whether  this  is  in  accordance  with  the  College  regulations— to 
admit  horses  that  are  not  the  bona  fide  property  of  the  subscribers. 

Mr.  Coleman  next  directs  me  to  Mr.  Sewell  as  the  proper  officer 
to  answer  any  enquiries ;  and  on  writing  to  him  I  receive  a  lu¬ 
minous  reply,  to  which  I  must  refer  the  reader,  stating  that  the 
admission  of  subscribers  is  limited  to  veterinary  surgeons  and 
pupils. 

For  my  own  part,  I  will  not  believe  that  the  governors  of  a  na¬ 
tional  institution  like  the  Veterinary  College,  would  give  their 
consent  to  any  such  measure  as  has  been  attributed  to  them. 

But  of  the  contemptuous  treatment  that  has  been  thus  attempted 
towards  the  veterinary  profession  I  shall  say  nothing,  until  I  have 
laid  my  case  before  the  governors ;  and  which  I  intend  doing,  not 
merely  as  an  individual,  but  as  a  member  of  an  insulted  profession. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  J.  Goodwin. 


Mr.  Morton  to  Mr.  W.  Goodwin. 

Royal  Veterinary  College,  November  28th,  1828. 

Sir, 

In  accordance  with  your  wish,  I  made  your  request  known  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Coleman,  who  desires  me  to  state,  that  any  person  besides 
yourself  is  at  liberty  to  send  the  horse  into  the  infirmary,  provided 
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he  be  a  subscriber ;  but  we  have  a  law  which  prevents  veterinary 
surgeons  becoming  subscribers  without  the  consent  of  the  go¬ 
vernors.  If  you  please,  your  name  shall  be  laid  before  the 
Committee,  at  the  next  meeting. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  and  obliged  servant, 

W.  J.  Morton. 

W.  Goodwin,  E sq. 


Mr.  W.  Goodwin  to  Professor  Coleman. 

/ 

The  King’s  Mews.  Pimlico,  December  1st,  1828. 

Sir, 

When  I  requested  Mr.  Morton,  on  Saturday,  to  acquaint  you 
that  I  was  desirous  of  sending  a  patient  to  the  Veterinary  College, 
I  had  not  the  slightest  idea  that  such  a  regulation  existed  as  the 
one  alluded  to  in  Mr.  M's.  letter.  I  should  have  sent  the  horse 
straightforward  to  the  College,  had  his  case  been  any  other  than 
a  suspicious  one  of  glanders  ;  but  some  time  ago,  when  I  bought 
two  horses  similarly  affected,  and  became  a  subscriber  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  trying  Mr.  Sewell's  treatment  upon  them,  I  recollect 
that  you  gave  me  to  understand,  that  it  was  quite  optional  for 
you  to  receive  or  reject  such  cases. 

It  was  with  this  view  of  your  discretionary  power  that  I  first 
made  application  to  be  allowed  to  send  the  horse  in  question  to 
the  College ;  and  I  confess  that  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  re¬ 
ceiving  for  a  reply,  that  I  was  no  longer  eligible  to  be  a  subscriber, 
and  consequently  could  not  send  the  horse  in  my  own  name. 

As  I  am  still  ignorant,  I  beg  that  you  will  inform  me  at  what 
period  my  ineligibility  commenced,  and  of  the  cause  that  could 
have  led  to  it. 

Hitherto  I  have  been  but  a  spectator  of  the  contentions  be¬ 
tween  the  College  and  the  Profession  ;  but  I  can  no  longer  remain 
silent,  and  suffer  such  an  indignity  as  has  been  thus  offered  to  us 
to  pass  unnoticed ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  every  member  of  the 
profession  must  bear  the  same  resentment  that  I  feel  towards  such 
unjust  and  illiberal  treatment. 

It  is  my  intention  to  acquaint  the  profession  of  their  situation; 
and  I  have  written  this  to  you,  in  order  that  I  may  be  the  better 
able  to  perform  the  unpleasant  task. 

I  am,  Sir, 

•  Your  obedient,  humble  servant, 

W.  J.  Goodwin. 


To  E.  Coleman,  Esq. 
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Professor  Coleman  to  Mr.  W.  Goodwin. 

Royal  Veterinary  College,  December  2d,  1828. 


Sir, 

I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  1st  mst.; 
and  I  beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  Mr.  Sewell,  as  the  proper  officer 
of  this  institution  for  the  information  you  require.  I  think  it 
necessary,  however,  to  state,  that  I  am  quite  sure  no  “ indignity  ” 
towards  the  veterinary  profession  by  the  governors  of  the  Royal 
Veterinary  College  was  ever  intended ;  and  that  I  shall  at  all  times 
feel  myself  flattered  by  being  consulted  by  you,  or  any  other  vete¬ 
rinary  surgeon,  in  any  case  or  cases  of  difficulty  or  danger,  and 
will  admit  (when  the  stables  of  the  Veterinary  College  are  not  full), 
for  experiment  or  experience ,  any  diseased  animal  belonging  to 
any  veterinary  surgeon,  from  which  we  are  likely  to  derive  veteri¬ 
nary  knowledge. 

-I  remain,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

Edw.  Coleman. 


Wm.  J.  Goodwin,  Esq . 


Mr.  W.  Goodwin  to  Assistant  Professor  Sewell. 


The  King’s  Mews,  December  4th. 

S 1 R, 

The  inclosed  communications  will  sufficiently  explain  the  object 
I  have  in  sending  them  to  you;  and  I  request  that  you  will  be 
good  enough  to  inform  me,  whether  such  a  law  does  exist  as  is 
alleged  in  Mr.  Morton’s  letter. 

Having  been  a  subscriber  to  the  College,  and  knowing  that 
there  are  veterinary  surgeons  subscribers  to  the  institution,  I  am 
desirous  of  learning  from  you,  as  the  organ  of  the  committee  ot 
the  governors,  the  precise  state  of  the  case ;  and  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient,  humble  servant, 

W.  J.  Goodwin. 

W.  Sewell,  Esq . 


Assistant  Professor  Sewell  to  Mr.  W.  Goodwin. 

Royal  Veterinary  College,  December  6th,  1828. 

SlR,  .  ' 

1  have  received  your  letter  and  its  inclosures,  which  are  returned 

herewith.  •  - 

In  addition  to  the  information  already  communicated  to  you 
by  Mr.  Morton  (the  clerk),  I  have  only  to  add,  that  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  governors,  at  a  special  general  meeting  in  June  last, 
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limits  the  admission  by  ballot,  at  a  committee  of  governors,  to  vete¬ 
rinary  surgeons  and  pupils,  until  the  sense  of  the  next  annual 
general  meeting  of  subscribers  is  taken  on  the  subject. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

W.  Sewell, 

W.  Goodwin,  Esq .  Assistant  Professor,  fyc.  §c. 


Mr,  W.  Goodwin  to  Professor  Coleman. 

Royal  Mews,  Pimlico,  December  11th,  1828. 

Sir, 

It  was  by  your  instruction  that  Mr.  Morton  wrote  to  inform  me 
of  my  being  no  longer  eligible  to  be  a  subscriber  to  the  V eterinary 
College;  and  it  was  at  your  recommendation  that  I  addressed 
Mr.  Sewell  on  the  subject. 

The  inclosed,  Mr.  Sewell’s  reply,  states,  that  a  resolution  of  the 
governors  limits  the  admission  (of  subscribers)  to  veterinary  sur¬ 
geons  and  pupils,  until  the  sense  of  the  next  annual  meeting  of 
subscribers  is  taken  on  the  subject.  Therefore  I  beg  to  be  in¬ 
formed  of  your  motive  for  refusing  my  subscription  to  the  institu¬ 
tion. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient,  humble  servant, 

W.  J.  Goodwin. 

Edward  Coleman,  Esq. 


Professor  Coleman  to  Mr.  W.  Goodwin. 

Royal  Veterinary  College,  14th  December,  1828. 

Sir, 

I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  in  which 
u  you  beg  to  be  informed  of  my  motive  for  refusing  your  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  this  institution.”  In  reply,  I  have  to  observe,  that  it  forms 
no  part  of  my  duty  to  receive  subscriptions  to  the  Royal  Veteri¬ 
nary  College ;  and  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  my  instruction  to 
Mr.  Morton  on  the  subject  of  your  subscription,  was  merely  to 
make  you  acquainted  with  the  resolution  of  the  governors,  and 
which  has  been  sent  to  you  by  the  proper  officer  of  this  establish¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Sewell. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

Edward  Coleman. 

William  Goodwin,  Esq. 


RUPTURE  OF  THE  DIAPHRAGM. 

By  Mr.  J.  M.  Hales,  Oswestry . 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Veterinarian. 

Sir, 

If  you  think  that  this  paper  is  worthy  a  place  in  your  very  use¬ 
ful  journal,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  it  there ;  and  I  hope  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  “  The  Veterinarian”  will  form  an  sera  in  veterinary  me¬ 
dicine,  and  that  you  will  be  able  to  show  the  world  that  it  has 
some  pretensions  to  be  ranked  amongst  the  liberal  sciences,  and 
that  it  is  emerging  from  that  ignorance  and  semi-barbarism, 
which  by  one-half  the  community  is  considered  as  attached  to  the 
name  of  Horse  Doctor. 

I  am,  Mr.  Editor, 

(with  cordial  wishes  for  your  success,) 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Oswestry ,  Dec.  19,  1828.  J.  M.  Hales. 

FOUR  cases  in  which  the  Diaphragm  was  found  to  be  ruptured 
after  death,  are  recorded  in  past  numbers  of  “The  Veterinarian.” 
Of  that  reported  in  the  number  for  March,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  your  theory  is  the  correct  one,  viz.  that  a  small  opening  in 
the  diaphragm  was  the  cause  of  the  disordered  respiration,  and 
an  extension  of  the  rent  produced  death.  In  Mr.  Cartwright’s 
cases,  the  other  morbid  appearances  were  sufficient  to  account  for 
death,  independent  of  the  rupture  of  the  diaphragm  :  it  is,  there¬ 
fore,  problematical,  whether  such  lesion  was  a  cause  of  death,  or 
existed  as  a  mere  accidental  circumstance,  produced  in  the  last 
struggles. 

There  is,  however,  one  fact  connected  with  these  cases,  well 
worthy  noting, — that  in  three  out  of  the  four,  the  horses  were  de¬ 
cidedly  broken-winded  :  and  it  becomes  a  question  of  some  im¬ 
portance  in  a  pathological  point  of  view,  how  far  disease,  or  par¬ 
tial  rupture  of  the  diaphragm,  may  occasionally  exist  as  a  cause 
of  broken  wind,  or  other  disordered  respiration.  It  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  my  intention  to  pursue  this  subject,  but  to  relate  a  case  in 
which  the  diaphragm  was  extensively  and  fatally  ruptured  by  its 
own  vehement  muscular  contractions,  in  a  horse  previously  in 
perfect  health.  During  the  unparalleled  hot  weather  of  part  of 
July,  1825,  a  four-year  old  mare,  belonging  to  a  post-master  in 
Oswestry,  was,  with  three  others,  put  to  a  gentleman’s  carriage 
to  go  to  Shrewsbury,  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles.  She  had  never 
been  used  as  a  riding-horse,  but  always  worked  in  hand ;  but  this 
day  one  of  the  postillions  (about  twelve  stone)  rode  her,  and  they 
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were  driven  at  a  quick  pace.  She  reached  her  destination  without 
showing  any  particular  symptom  of  fatigue.  The  postmen,  in¬ 
stead  of  bringing  their  horses  quietly  home,  worked  another  car¬ 
riage  back  to  Oswestry ;  and,  when  about  half  way  upon  their 
return,  this  mare  showed  symptoms  of  distress,  which  increased 
to  such  a  degree,  that  a  mile  and  a  half  from  home  she  was  taken 
from  the  carriage,  and  was  with  some  difficulty  got  to  her  stable. 
I  was  immediately  requested  to  attend  her ;  but  being  at  a  short 
distance  in  the  country,  an  hour  elapsed  before  I  saw  her.  She 
was  breathing  with  great  difficulty, — not  in  that  short  quick  way 
that  characterizes  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  but  each  respiration 
was  produced  with  great  effort,  like  a  person  labouring  under  a 
severe  fit  of  convulsive  asthma.  I  am  free  to  confess,  that  the 
peculiarity  of  the  breathing  surprised  and  puzzled  me,  as  I  had 
never  seen  any  thing  like  it  in  the  horse  before,  nor  have  I  since  ; 
but  knowing  that  the  mare  had  undergone  dreadful  fatigue,  it 
was  set  down  as  a  case  of  exhaustion,  or  overmarking,  as  sports¬ 
men  term  it.  Some  blood  was  drawn,  under  the  impression  of 
relieving  the  congestion  of  the  lungs,  and  a  ball,  containing 
ammon.  carb.  3ij,  was  directed  to  be  prepared;  but  during  the  time 
occupied  in  bleeding  and  making  the  ball,  the  mare  was  so  de¬ 
cidedly  worse,  that  it  was  considered  useless  to  interfere  further 
with  her,  and  in  half  an  hour  she  died.  Upon  opening  the  chest, 
a  rent  was  discovered  in  the  diaphragm,  extending  from  the  ensi- 
form  cartilage  to  where  the  vena  cava  passes  through  the  tendi¬ 
nous  portion  of  it.  The  lungs  exhibited  no  appearance  of  disease, 
nor  did  any  other  viscera ;  neither  were  the  stomach  or  intestines 
distended  or  loaded  with  food.  Another  practitioner  in  this  town 
informed  me,  that  a  case  of  the  same  kind  occurred  to  him  in  the 
same  week, — a  post-horse  had  been  rode  and  driven  from  Shrews¬ 
bury  to  Oswestry,  at  fast  work,  and  died  soon  after.  A  post¬ 
mortem  examination  took  place,  when  the  diaphragm  was  found 
rent,  and  no  other  morbid  appearance  could  be  detected. 

That  inordinate,  and,  perhaps,  convulsive,  action  of  the  muscu¬ 
lar  part  of  the  diaphragm  may  cause  a  rupture  of  its  tendinous 
portion  is  easily  to  be  conceived,  being  no  more  than  what  is 
known  to  happen  with  other  muscles  and  their  tendons ;  and  the 
interruption  given  to  respiration  by  such  an  opening  would  soon 
occasion  death. 


EXTRACTION  OF  PROJECTING  TEETH. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Veterinarian. 


Dear  Sir, 

If  you  think  the  following  case  worth  a  place  in  ii  The  Veterina¬ 
rian,”  it  is  very  much  at  your  service. 

Your’s,  respectfully, 

H.  SuRMON. 


ON  THE  EXTRACTION  OF  PROJECTING  TEETH. 

By  Mr.  H.  Surmon. 

LAST  year  a  neighbour  of  mine  had  a  horse  which  was  losing 
flesh,  and  had  been  so  for  some  time,  and  his  appetite  was  dimi¬ 
nishing  gradually.  When  I  first  examined  the  horse,  I  saw  no 
appearance  of  disease  that  could  affect  his  appetite ;  and,  looking 
at  his  mouth,  could  perceive  no  laceration  of  the  cheeks,  or  injury 
about  the  mouth.  The  animal  grew  worse,  until  he  became  almost 
a  skeleton,  and  was  ordered  by  the  owner  to  be  killed.  Being  in¬ 
formed  that  he  was  to  be  destroyed,  I  expressed  a  wish  to  examine 
his  mouth  once  mere.  I  accordingly  put  a  balling  iron  into  his 
mouth,  and  introduced  my  hand ;  and  at  the  extremity  of  the 
grinders  I  found'  two  teeth,  one  on  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw, 
which  had  grown  so  long  as  to  press  into  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
and  thus  prevented  him  from  eating.  I  endeavoured  to  extract 
these  teeth  with  an  instrument  similar  to  what  is  used  for  the 
human  subject,  but  without  effect,  as  it  could 
not  be  got  on  the  teeth.  I  then  contrived 
an  instrument  which  was  veiy  simple :  this 
sketch  may  give  an  idea  of  it,  and  how  it 
was  applied.  When  the  instrument  was 
passed  up  the  mouth,  the  tooth  became  fixed 
between  the  divided  end  of  the  iron :  the 
handle  being  then  turned,  the  tooth  was 
extracted  with  the  greatest  ease.  The  horse 
from  that  moment  began  to  feed,  and  soon  improved  in  condition. 
In  a  short  time  he  went  to  work,  and  has  done  well. 
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Lieetomnibus,  licet  etiammihi,  dignitatem  artis  veterinariee  tueri.’’—  Cicero. 


WE  congratulate  ourselves  and  our  readers  on  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  another  year  of  our  literary  existence.  When,  twelve 
months  ago,  we  first  appeared  before  the  public,  it  was  by  no 
means  certain  whether  our  nursling  Veterinarian  might  not  be 
strangled  almost  in  its  birth.  We  had  been  told  by  persons  who 
were  likely  to  be  the  best  judges  of  the  state  of  our  profession, 
that  veterinary  surgeons  were  not  readers,  and  that  if  our  bant¬ 
ling  did  linger  on  a  little  while,  it  must  inevitably  perish  from 
lack  of  nutriment.  Surely  “  their  wish  was  not  father  to  that 
thought.”  The  Veterinarian,  however,  yet  lives.  Its  friends 
tell  us,  that  it  is  growing  in  public  favour ;  and  we  have  some 
substantial  reasons  for  knowing  that  they  are  not  altogether  de¬ 
ceiving  us.  So  far  as  a  solicitude  to  improve,  and  to  deserve  the 
favour  of  the  public,  may  have  weight,  it  will  continue  to  merit 
the  patronage  it  has  received.  We  bid  our  readers  and  our 
patrons  a  happy  new-year,  and  trust,  or  rather  are  assured,  that 
that  year  will  announce  the  more  rapid  approach  of  the  consum¬ 
mation  of  their  and  our  wishes — the  emancipation  of  our  profes¬ 
sion  from  that  state  of  degradation  into  which  it  has  been  so  long 
sunk. 

Unknown,  at  least  not  confessed,  and  only  guessed  at,  we 
doubted  whether  we  should  be  able  to  allure  around  us  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  able  and  willing  co-operators  in  the  important 
work  which  we  had  undertaken.  With  pride  and  exultation  we 
refer  to  the  list  of  valued  contributors  inscribed  on  our  wrapper. 
O  ur  vanity  tells  us,  that  it  is  a  pledge  of  the  estimation  in  which 
we  are  held  ;  our  duty  prompts  the  resolution,  not  to  deceive  the 
expectations  of  those  whom  we  so  truly  esteem. 

We  have  the  happiness  to  know,  that  the  principles  on  which 
The  Veter  in  ar  ian  is  founded  are  recognized  and  approved  by 
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an  overwhelming  majority  of  our  profession.  We  all  feel  what  we 
ought  to  be,  as  veterinary  surgeons ;  we  lament  what  we  are ; 
and  we  are  bound  together  by  the  ardent  wish,  and  the  film  de¬ 
termination,  to  vindicate  our  claim  to  that  rank  in  society,  and 
that  place  in  the  public  estimation,  to  which  we  are  justly 
entitled.  We  lament  the  imperfections  of  our  present  system  of 
education,  and  the  abuses  which  we,  too  supine,  have  suffered  to 
creep  into  the  system  pursued  at  our  school ;  and  we  are  leagued 
together — we  speak  advisedly — the  whole  veterinaiy  profession, 
temperately  yet  firmly,  and  the  more  firmly  because  temperately, 
to  oppose  and  rectify  these  abuses.  But  we  love  that  seminary, 
that  alma  mater ,  whence  we  first  derived  the  rudiments  of  vete¬ 
rinary  lore.  It  is  because  we  love  it  that  we  are  anxious  to  leform 
it ;  and  while  we  are  pursuing,  and  will  accomplish,  the  work  of 
reformation,  we  will  eagerly  defend  it  against  all  who,  undei  the 
mask  of  reformation,  are  plotting  its  destruction. 

We  congratulate  the  veterinary  public  on  the  improved  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  present  year.  Veterinary  periodicals  have  been 
established,  through  the  medium  of  which  the  sentiments  and 
wishes  of  the  profession  may  be  easily  and  truly  attained  ;  and  the 
little  discoveries  which  we  make  may  be  communicated  to  each 
other,  and  every  one  has  his  peculiarity  of  treatment,  or  his  im¬ 
proved  method  of  operating,  or  his  more  scientific  conception  of 
the  nature  of  disease. 

Veterinary  medical  societies  have  been  established  in  the  me¬ 
tropolis  ;  and  those  who  are  regarded  as  the  principal  ornaments 
of  their  profession  being  now  accustomed  to  meet  together,  and 
freely  discuss  every  subject  connected  with  veterinary  practice, 
much  that  is  new,  and  pleasing,  and  useful,  must  be  elicited  from 

the  collision  of  such  men.  *  * 

There  are  at  the  college  evident  symptoms  of  improvement. 
A  demonstrator  is  now  appointed,  to  assist  the  pupils  in  laying 
the  only  sure  foundation  for  scientific  practice  and  well-earned 
emolument  and  fame — an  accurate  knowledge  ol  anatomy.  A 
regard  to  truth,  and  a  sense  of  honour,  will  forbid  that  the  student 
shall  ever  again  be  left  to  wander,  unguided  and  bewildered, 
through  the  labyrinths  of  minute  dissection. 

The  professor,  his  health  comparatively  re-established,  on  alter- 
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nate  days  takes  his  clinical  round  through  the  hospital.  He  is 
accessible,  friendly,  and  eager  to  communicate,  and  daily  com¬ 
municating  much  valuable  instruction. 

In  his  introductory  lecture,  although  Mr.  Coleman  did  not 
recant  certain  doctrines  to  which  his  best  friencis  used  to  listen 
with  surprise,  dissatisfaction,  and  regret,  his  language  was  more 
guarded,  and  something  was  conceded  to  the  undisguised  and 
prevailing  opinion  of  the  profession. 

And,  most  interesting  of  all,  there  is  but  one  sentiment  per¬ 
vading  the  whole  body  of  veterinary  surgeons— an  early  and  an 
all-important  consequence  of  the  circulation  of  veterinary  period¬ 
icals.  In  this  sentiment  the  pupils,  even  at  the  college,  are 
evidently  participating  ;  it  is  re-echoed  by  the  united  voice  of  the 
practitioners  of  human  medicine,  and  approved  by  the  public  at 
large.  It  has,  if  we  are  not  much  deceived,  penetrated  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  governors,  and  the  conclave  of  the  examiners  }  and  we 
augur  from  it  the  happiest,  and  not  far  distant  result.  A  more 
extended  system  of  education,  reaching  to  every  opeiation  and 
manipulation  Gf  the  stable  and  the  forge,  and  to  erery  legitimate 
patient,  every  domesticated  quadruped — an  attendance  at  the 
college  considerably  prolonged  beyond  the  present  absuid  and 
disgraceful  period, — and  the  admission  to  the  examineis  board  oi 
some  few  veterinary  surgeons,  who  are  best  calculated  to  decide, 
and  who  alone  can  decide,  on  the  competency  ot  the  candidate  , 
these  are  points  on  which  we  have  not  heard  a  diffeience  of  opi¬ 
nion  among  veterinarians,  medical  men,  or  the  enlightened  pub¬ 
lic  — these  are  points  which  must  be  concecied  to  us,  if  not  now, 
and  with  a  good  grace,  yet  at  no  remote  day,  perhaps  unwil¬ 
lingly,  and  when  they  can  no  longer  be  refused. 

As  to  the  subject  of  some  letters  in  our  present  number— the 
exclusion  of  veterinary  surgeons  as  subscribers  to  the  college 
we  cannot,  for  a  moment,  bring  ourselves  to  imagine  that  the 
general  meeting  of  subscribers  can  be  induced  to  sanction  a 
measure  so  absurd,  invidious,  and  unjust.  It  was  adopted  at 
a  meeting  of  governors  in  a  moment  of  irritation ;  theii  good 
sense  and  good  feeling  will,  we  trust,  permit  it  to  die  a  natural 

death.  •  .  ,  , 

All  our  readers,  however,  are  not  professional  men,  aithoug  1 
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hey  may  and  do  feel  considerable  interest  in  the  welfare  of  our 
■rofession.  Towards  them  we  have  a  duty  to  discharge,  and  we 
.ave  endeavoured  to  discharge  it.  By  the  kindness  of  our 
riends,  we  have  been  enabled  to  present  them  with  a  series  of 
assays  and  cases  on  the  most  interesting  parts  of  veterinary 
jractice  ;  and  our  arrangements  enable  us  to  promise,  that  these 
aapers  will  considerably  increase  both  in  number  and  value.  W  e 
icknowledge  this  to  be  the  most  important  part  of  our  work  ;  and 
nterest  and  inclination  will  lead  us,  in  future,  to  attend  less  to 
sontroversy,  and  more  to  the  accumulation  of  useful  lacts. 


IXebtcto. 


Quid  sit  inilclirum,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile,  quid  mm.  Hill 


A  TREATISE  ON  INGUINAL  HERNIiE  IN  THE 
HORSE  AND  OTHER  MONODACTYLES. 

Girard,  Director  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  School  at  Alfort. 

4to,  pp.  14-5,  with  Lithographic  Flutes.  Pans,  lhU7. 

[Concluded  fromvol.  i,  p.  421.] 

OPERATION  FOR  CHRONIC  ENTEROCELE  IN  GELDINGS. 

RARELY  as  inguinal  hernia  makes  its  appearance  in  geldings, 
of  which  the  veterinary  annals  of  our  own  country  anoid  amp  e 
proof,  still,  as  there  are  cases  of  it  on  record,  a  circumstance 
which  shows  that  it  is  neither  an  impossible  occurrence,  nor  one 
that  may  not  recur  to  us  (and,  perhaps,  at  an  unexpected  mo¬ 
ment), — it  becomes  a  duty  with  us  to  possess  ourselves  ot  tlic 
information  required  to  treat  such  an  accident. 

The  ablation  of  the  testicle  is  followed  by  the  enlargement  ol 
the  extremity  of  the  chord,  and  its  cohesion  with  the  scrotum, 
down  to  which  detruncated  part  the  inguinal  canal  continues,  and 
ever  after  remains  open,  preserving  its  original  diameter,  and 
there  terminates  in  a  cul-de-sac .  By  degrees,  in  the  course  ot 
time,  the  enlargement  subsides;  the  chord  itseli  shrinks;  and  its 
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vessels  diminish ;  as  well  as  the  vas  deferens,  which  contain; 
nothing  but  a  colourless  shiny  matter. 

Our  author  informs  us,  that,  in  geldings, 

“  Inguinal  hernia  takes  the  same  course,  is  susceptible  of  the  same  termina 
tions,  and  requires  the  same  treatment  as  in  stone-horses.  Truss  bandage? 
are  all  ineffectual :  a  surgical  operation  is  the  only  means  of  contracting  the 
neck  of  the  inguinal  passage  or  closing  it  altogether  ;  and  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  effect  this,  is  the  application  of  clams  (no  cutting  being  required)  on 
the  outside  of  the  skin,  the  same  as  is  practised  for  exomphalus. 

“  The  taxis  is  to  be  employed,  and  will  be  so  with  most  effect  by  the  ope¬ 
rator  (the  horse  lying  upon  his  back)  extending  the  hernial  sheath  with  one 
hand,  while  he  manipulates  with  the  other;  or,  should  this  fail,  by  instruct¬ 
ing  his  assistant  to  hold  up  the  hernial  mass  from  the  belly,  so  as  to  take  its 
pressure  off  the  ring,  and  thus  give  him  an  opportunity  to  renew  his  efforts 
with  more  effect.  In  some  cases,  the  introduction  of  one  hand  into  the 
rectum  becomes  necessary.  The  reduction  of  the  hernia  should  be  followed 
up  immediately  by  the  application  of  the  clams;  takingcare,  at  the  time,  to 
draw  out  the  part  of  the  scrotum  to  which  the  vaginal  sheath  is  adherent, 
and  to  push  up  the  clams  as  close  as  possible  to  the  belly ;  which  are  then  to 
be  closed,  as  for  castration. 

“  Should  the  enterocele  prove  irreducible,  we  must  proceed  to  open  the 
sac,  and,  having  with  the  finger  ascertained  the  nature  of  the  stricture,  set 
about  releasing  the  gut  by  incision,  according  to  the  rules  of  practice  for 
recent  strangulated  hernia.  After  reduction,  the  clams  are  to  be  applied 
upon  the  chord,  with  the  precaution  that  the  opening  made  in  the  sac  be 
included.’* 

c.— OPERATION  FOR  RECENT  STRANGULATED 

ENTEROCELE. 

The  man  who  undertakes  an  operation  such  as  the  one  of  which 
we  are  presently  to  render  an  account,  without  that  confidence 
which  conscious  acquirements  and  experience  never  fails  to  en¬ 
gender,  and  without  those  steady  precautions  at  every  step  which 
the  nicety  and  importance  of  the  case  demand,  will  probably  have 
to  rue  the  day  on  which  such  an  occurrence  fell  under  his  manage¬ 
ment.  Let  those  who  would  persuade  the  veterinary  pupil  that 
“  he  knows  enough  of  anatomy,  if  he  can  barely  enumerate  the 
bones  and  muscles,”  and  that  “  the  diseases  of  the  horse  are  few 
and  easily  understood,”  blush  with  shame  at  these  excellent 
accounts  of  hernia,  and  with  shame  confess  that  they  themselves 
know  u  little  or  nothing  about  the  matter,”  as  such  unjustifiable 
observations  naturally  lead  us  to  believe.  The  intention  of  this 
operation  is  twofold: — 1st,  To  remove  the  obstruction  to  the 
return  of  the  gut  into  the  belly ;  2dly,  to  set  up  an  obstruction  to 
its  descent  again  into  the  scrotum.  For  the  accomplishment  of 
this,  the  several  objects  presented  to  the  operator’s  view  are — to 
open  the  hernial  sac;  to  ascertain  the  seat  and  nature  of  the 
stricture  ;  to  divide  the  stricture ;  to  reduce  the  hernia  ;  and,  if  re¬ 
quired,  to  finish  with  castration.  The  instruments  proper  to  be 
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provided  are — straight  and  curved  bistouries  and  directors  ;  dis¬ 
secting  forceps ;  curved  scissars ;  clams,  ligatures,  and  forge- 
pincers  ;  a  sponge,  and  a  pail  of  water. 

“  The  animal  being  east  upon  his  back,  there  will  arise  many  advantages 
if  we  can  manage  to  pass  the  hobble-rope  coming  from  the  hind  leg  of  the 
hernial  side  over  a  beam  or  through  a  ring,  whereby  we  may  have  the  power 
of  extending  it  at  pleasure,  and  abducting  it  from  the  opposite  limb. 
Every  thing  ready,  and  the  assistants  properly  posted,  the  operator  retain¬ 
ing  the  most  handy  of  them  in  attendance  on  him,  he  will  extend  an  inci¬ 
sion,  begun  about  opposite  to  the  external  ring,  down  along  the  middle  ot 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  chord,  for  the  space  ot  two  or  three  inches ;  at  the 
same  time,  provided  there  be  no  intestine  actually  within  the  scrotum,  the 
testicle  may  be  drawn  out.  The  skin  being  thus  divided,  the  operator  will 
next  carefully  cut  through  the  dartos,  by  which  he  will  expose  the  vaginal 
tunic,  now  the  hernial  sac,  which  is  recognised  at  once  by  its  dense  abbu- 
gineous  texture.  The  most  scrupulous  nicety  is  required  in  opening  the 
sac,  to  guard  against  wounding  the  gut,  and  especially  when  the  parts  are 
much  distended.  The  best  mode  of  proceeding  is,  first,  with  the  middle  of 
the  blade,  to  scrape  through  some  of  the  exterior  fibres,  and  afterwards, 
with  the  forceps,  dissect  up,  layer  by  layer,  until  we  arrive  at  the  inner¬ 
most  serous  layer,  immediate!}'  enveloping  the  gut ;  into  this  a  hole  is  to  be 
made  only  large  enough  to  admit  the  director,  by  the  aid  of  which,  either 
with  a  bistouri  or  the  scissars,  the  opening  is  to  be  sufficiently  dilated.  The 
incarcerated  intestine,  evolving  under  the  knife,  is  now  to  be  drawn  out  ot 
the  sac,  and  maintained  extended  by  the  pressure  of  a  linen  cloth  moisten¬ 
ed  with  some  simple  mucilaginous  liquid,  in  order  to  facilitate  getting  at  the 
stricture.  The  operator  is  now  to  pass  one  or  two  fingers  into  the  hernial  sac, 
and  carry  them  onw'ard  to  the  seat  of  stricture,  against  which  he  must  keep 
them  steadily  maintained,  so  that  they  may  serve  as  a  director  to  a  probe- 
pointed  bistoury,  which  is  to  be  passed  flatwise  along  them,  with  its  edge 
turned  outwards,  and  thus  insinuated  within  the  stricture.  Being  certain 
that  the  bistoury  has  passed  the  neck  of  the  hernia,  he  has  nothing  further  to 
do  than  to  turn  its  edge  forwards,  still  keeping  it  inclined  outwards  ;  and 
immediately  he  finds  the  stricture  divided,  the  liberated  gut  slips  back  into 
the  belly,  either  all  at  once  or  by  degrees.  Some  cases  will  be  found  to  re¬ 
quire  an  extension  of  the  incision,  or  some  further  division  of  the  stricture  : 
much  discretion,  however,  is  requisite  in  these  secondary  cuts,  inasmuch  as 
the  return  of  the  hernia  is  always  to  be  less  apprehended  after  small  inci¬ 
sions.  Should  the  gut  not  spontaneously  recede,  a  little  dexterous  mani¬ 
pulation  may  accomplish  its  return  :  it  will  never  be  required,  however,  to 
pass  the  hand  into  the  rectum. 

“  The  bowel  having  returned,  the  propriety  of  castration  will  be  decided 
on  by  the  state  of  the  chord,  epididymis,  and  testicle.  Should  they  be  in- 
gorged,  livid,  and  marked  with  purple  spots,  the  operation  becomes  indis¬ 
pensable;  because  it  may,  performed  in  time,  prove  a  preventive  of  conges¬ 
tion,  peritonitis,  and  gangrene.  It  is  to  be  practised  only  on  the  side  affect¬ 
ed,  and  in  the  ordinary  manner,  with  the  clams  cL  tcsticule  convert.  Under 
other  circumstances,  although  the  parts  may  evince  compression,  still,  so 
long  as  there  are  no  signs  of  mortification,  castration  is  not  called  for. 

“  After  the  operation,  the  animal  is  to  be  retained  down,  as  prescribed 
after  the  reduction  by  the  taxis;  only  the  limb  drawn  up  to  the  beam  may 
have  a  little  liberty  given  to  it,  and  thereby  to  allow  the  body  to  incline 
somewhat  to  the  opposite  side  (to  that  operated  on),  which  will  give  the  ani¬ 
mal  some  relief.  Every  precaution  is  to  be  taken  to  prevent  him  from 
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struggling  or  flinging  about  at  the  time  he  is  released  to  rise  up.  He  will 
require  the  same  subsequent  care  and  treatment  as  has  before  been  detailed 
in  speaking  of  the  operation  for  chronic  hernia;  only  observing  that  this  is  a 
case  in  which  relapse  of  the  hernia  is  more  to  be  dreaded,  and  consequently 
one  that  requires  more  attention. 

“  By  the  chirurgical  means  stated,  we  can  at  all  times  succeed  in  re¬ 
ducing  the  structured  hernial  viscus ;  but  the  result  can  prove  favourable 
only  in  cases  free  from  sphacelus:  whenever  the  hernial  production  has 
proved  gangrenous,  the  operation  can  neither  prevent,  arrest,  or  retard  death ; 
an  event  which  commonly  happens  some  hours  after  the  reduction.  In  man, 
in  many  cases,  we  can  establish  an  artificial  anus.  And  indeed,  after¬ 
wards,  by  Dupuytren’s  procedure,  sometimes  succeed  in  again  restoring  the 
natural  passage.  It  is  conceived,  without  thinking  it  necessary  to  state 
the  reason,  that  such  practice  is  not  available  in  the  horse.  This  teaches 
us  that  the  operation  for  a  recent  strangulated  enteroceie  cannot  be  delayed 
but  with  the  utmost  danger.  In  fine,  a  gut  once  strangulated  becomes  the 
seat  of  pains  rapidly  augmenting  and  producing  most  violent  efforts;  the 
stercoral  matters,  forced  onward  by  the  peristaltic  motion,  accumulate 
within  the  portion  of  gut  incarcerated  within  the  inguinal  canal,  and 
therein  add  aggravation  to  the  case.  The  parts,  so  swift  to  take  on  gan¬ 
grene,  are  most  urgent  in  calling  for  relief;  and  which  can  be  given  in  no 
other  way  than  by  setting  them  free  from  strangulation/* 

Whenever  the  testicle  is  not  removed,  the  opening  in  the  scro¬ 
tum  is  to  be  closed  by  suture.  Commonly,  afterwards,  adhesion 
takes  place  between  the  testicle  and  its  vaginal  tunic.  M.  Gi¬ 
rard  relates  several  cases  exemplifying  these  operative  measures. 
In  one  instance,  in  consequence  of  the  incisions  being  too  freely 
extended,  the  operation,  which  was  concluded  by  the  removal  of 
the  testicle  of  the  hernial  side  a  decouvert ,  was  speedily  followed 
by  “  eve  ntr  at  ion, small  intestines  appeared  at  the  wound, 
and  were  further  protruded  by  every  successive  heave  at  the 
flank,  until  they  reached  the  ground,  every  resistent  effort  proving 
fruitless.  In  another  case,  laceration  of  the  stricture  took  place 
at  the  moment  of  the  fingers  being  insinuated  under  it,  thereby 
superseding  the  necessity  of  using  any  cutting  instrument :  it  is  a 
practice  however,  as  our  author  veiy  properly  observes,  which  is 
not  to  be  imitated. 

OPERATION  FOR  THE  HERNIA  OF  CASTRATION. 

If  any  one  part  of  the  investigation  in  which  we  are  at  present 
engaged  be  of  more  importance  than  another  to  the  English  ve¬ 
terinarian,  it  is  probably  the  section  of  the  chapter  of  operations  to 
which  we  are  now  arrived.  But  last  month  only,  Mr.  W.  Good¬ 
win  reminded  us  of  the  melancholy  end  of  Leopold,  Reviewer,  and 
one  or  two  other  highly  valuable  racers  ;  and  this  month  (as  if  by 
a  sort  of  literary  synchronism)  we  find  ourselves  engaged  in  in¬ 
quiring  into  the  most  effectual  measures  to  be  taken  against  such 
appalling  consequences  of  an  operation  so  generally  practised  as 
castration  is  in  this  country. 
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From  our  method  of  castration,  the  appearance  of  an  enterocele 
is  a  circumstance  pregnant  with  difficulties  and  dangers ;  and  the 
operator  is  all  in  a  moment,  and  that  an  unexpected  one,  called 
on  to  take  the  most  prompt  and  decisive  measures.  The  first 
thing  to  be  attended  to  is  the  reduction  of  the  protruded  intestine; 
and,  having  completely  accomplished  this,  we  should  prefer  the 
application3  of  the  clams  and  the  removal  of  the  testicle  (a  la 
Francoise )  to  leaving  the  organ  in  and  closing  the  scrotum  by 
suture.  The  tunica  vaginalis  should,  if  practicable,  be  included 
within  the  clams ;  and  the  clams  themselves  pushed  as  high  up 
as  possible  against  the  abdominal  ring,  using  every  precaution 
against  the  possibility  of  including  within  their  gripe  any  knuckle 

of  intestine.  _ 

Should  the  operation  have  been  practised  with  the  clams  in  the 
first  instance,  the  reduction  may  often  be  effected  (in  the  recum¬ 
bent  and  proper  position  of  the  body)  without  removing  them ; 
the  parts  being,  by  way  of  security,  afterwards  brought  together 
by  suture.  Should  we,  however,  fail  to  accomplish  the  reduction 
in  this  simple  manner,  we  must  not  hesitate  to  take  off  the  dams, 
having  first  placed  a  ligature  of  silk  or  twine  doubled  around  the 
chord  above  them.  In  our  attempts  at  reduction,  we  may  draw 
out  the  chord,  or  push  it  on  one  side,  in  order  to  facilitate  an  un¬ 
dertaking  which  becomes,  on  occasions,  a  very  arduous  one,  in 
consequence  of  the  violent  abdominal  efforts  made  against  us,  by 
which  fresh  portions  of  gut  are  successively  driven  out. 

“  In  such  grave  and  embarrassing  circumstances,  it  is  not  without  danger 
we  resort  to  the  expedient  of  introducing  the  hand  into  the  rectum,  to  aid 
the  reduction,  which  should  always  be  actively  prosecuted  during  the  inter¬ 
vals  of  tranquillity.  Should  every  varied  manoeuvre  prove  unsuccessful,  we 
must  let  blood  as  the  animal  lies:  we  may  also  employ  emollient  and  muci¬ 
laginous  fomentations.  Should  these  different  means  not  so  far  abate  pain 
and  induce  relaxation  of  parts  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  succeed,— should 
they  work  no  favourable  change  at  all,  the  case  may  be  regarded  as  a  hope¬ 
less  one. 

“In  a  case  of  strangulation,  the  stricture  must,  in  course, be  divided  ;  but 
this  is  a  proceeding  which  does  not  always  answer.  When  the  contractions 
are  strong  and  frequent,  dilatation  of  the  sheath  serves  only  to  facilitate 
the  descent  of  intestine  ;  the  herniae  then  forms  a  voluminous  mass  exter¬ 
nally,  whose  reduction  becomes  impracticable. 

“  As  soon  as  we  have  succeeded  in  replacing  the  intestine  within  the 
belly,  we  must  set  about  detaching  the  vaginal  tunic,  and  clearing  it  from 
the  dartos.  This  done,  we  draw  forth  the  tunic,  together  with  the  chord, 
applied  one  against  the  other,  and  we  fasten  the  clams  upon  them  as  wc 
would  for  castration  (a  testicule  couvert ).  This  second  compression  must  be 
made  higher,  if  possible,  certainly  not  lower,  upon  the  chord  than  the  for¬ 
mer:  when  this  cannot  be  accomplished,  wc  must  employ,  in  place  of  the 
clams,  a  ligature  of  twine  ;  one  advantage  of  which  is,  that  we  can  put  it  on 
nearer  to  the  ring. 
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“  This  is  an  operation  that  cannot  be  undertaken  with  prospects  of  suc¬ 
cess  but  in  cases  presenting  intervals  of  tranquillity  ;  in  which  the  hernia  is 
recent,  not  voluminous;  and  the  viscus  itself  is  free  from  every  appearance 
of  gangrene.” 

Two  cases  which  occurred  to  M.  Rey,  V.  S.  at  Castres,  pre¬ 
sent  pleasing  examples  of  the  efficacy  of  M.  Girard’s  practice. 
In  both  these  cases,  the  enterocele  presented  itself  during 
castration,  but  after  the  application  of  the  clams.  In  the  first, 
he  succeeded  in  reduction  without  disturbing  the  clams  ;  and 
then,  to  guard  against  a  second  descent,  with  a  long  crooked 
needle,  armed  with  a  waxed  end  of  considerable  length,  lie  set  five 
or  six  stitches  through  the  scrotum,  so  as  to  sew  it  and  the  vagi- 
-  nal  tunic  fast  together.  In  the  second  case,  he  had  to  take  off 
the  clams  to  effect  this,  but  he  afterwards  replaced  them.  The 
suture,  by  exciting  inflammation,  produces  a  general  effusion  into 
and  adhesion  between  these  parts,  an  effect  which  contributes 
much  to  the  occlusion  of  the  inguinal  passages ;  it  also  acts  as  a 
temporary  suspension  bandage,  preventing  any  fresh  descent. 
The  suture  comes  away  of  itself,  from  suppuration.  Blood-letting 
may  be  called  for :  refrigerant  lotions,  spare  diet,  mucilaginous 
drinks,  and  injections,  are  always  indicated.  M.  Girard  justly  ob¬ 
serves,  “  that  these  cases  of  M.  Rey’s  are  of  so  much  the  more 
importance  to  us,  from  the  facts  of  enterocele  following  castration 
being  the  most  fatal  form  of  inguinal  hernia,  and  that  which  re¬ 
quires  the  most  prompt  and  skilful  aid.  They  prove  to  us,  that, 
so  long  as  the  hernia  is  recent,  not  complicated  with  strangulation, 
unattended  with  excessive  pains,  and  undistended  with  gas  and 
stercoral  matters,  there  is  a  chance  of  our  exertions  being  crowned 
with  success.” 

ARTICLE  IV. — The  concluding  section  of  the  work  before  us 
is  devoted  to  “  Considerations  on  Jurisprudence  appli¬ 
cable  to  Inguinal  Hernia;”  apart  we  do  not  conceive  it  ne¬ 
cessary  for  us  to  analyse,  for  two  reasons  in  the  first  place,  it  is 
of  all  others  a  case  probably  the  most  unlikely  to  occupy  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  an  English  court  of  judicature ;  and  in  the  second,  as  what 
our  author  has  written  concerning  it  bears  upon  u  le  code 
civil”  of  France,  it  follows  that  much  of  his  reasoning  would  not 
apply  to  our  laws.  We  shall,  therefore,  here  lay  down  our  pen  ; 
only  observing,  in  taking  leave  of  our  author,  that  his  u  Treatise” 
is  no  less  creditable  to  his  country  than  meritorious  to  himself ; 
and  by  us  must  be  regarded  as  a  valuable  addition  to  our  present 
stock  of  veterinary  literature. 
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INFLAMMATORY  FEVER  IN  CATTLE. 

Account  of  an  acute  Entero-peritonitis,  which  prevailed 
among  Cattle  in  many  Communes  of  the  Department 
of  the  Nicore ,  during  the  Years  1826  and  1827.  By 
MM.  Taiche  and  Boizet. 

THIS  disease  was  most  frequent  during  the  summer  of  1826,  and 
at  the  commencement  of  the  autumn  of  1827  :  it  principally 
attacked  animals  from  four  to  six  years  old,  who  were  strong  and 
in  good  condition.  Some  had  been  turned  into  the  meadows  to 
fatten,  and  others  employed  in  agricultural  work,  and  probably 
kept  without  food  during  the  whole  of  a  sultry  day,  and  turned 
loose  into  the  pasture  at  night.  Cows,  calves,  and  aged  oxen,  were 
usually  exempt. 

Symptoms. — Dulness  ;  loss  of  appetite  ;  those  who  were  at 
grass  quitting  their  companions,  and  hiding  themselves  under  the 
hedges ;  those  who  were  at  work  becoming  deaf  to  the  voice  of 
the  driver,  and  insensible  to  the  goad.  Rumination  soon  ceased  ; 
general  lassitude  came  on,  with  peculiar  weakness  of  the  hind 
limbs — and  staggering.  The  respiration  was  quickened ;  the 
temperature  of  the  skin  heightened,  principally  towards  the 
withers  and  chest ;  the  loins  and  back  were  tender,  and  the  beast 
shrunk  from  the  least  pressure.  The  head  was  protruded ;  the 
ears  and  horns,  from  the  base  to  the  point,  hot ;  the  conjunctiva 
injected,  with  considerable  secretion  of  tears ;  the  muzzle  hot  and 
dry  ;  the  mouth  hot ;  the  tongue  enlarged  :  the  pulse  from  70  to 
80.  The  feces  hard,  and  covered  with  a  glairy  mucus,  and  that 
mucus,  when  the  disease  had  attained  its  full  intensity,  streaked 
with  blood.  The  urine  thick,  oily,  brown,  and  with  a  strong  and 
penetrating  odour.  The  disease  was  most  rapid  in  its  progress  ; 
and  if  the  animal  was  neglected  beyond  the  first  day,  it  was  irre¬ 
vocably  lost.  The  usual  duration  of  the  disease  was  from  three  to 
seven  days,  but  some  suddenly  dropped  and  died. 

If  early  attacked,  the  disease  was  easily  arrested  in  its  progress; 
but  it  was  necessary  to  persevere  in  the  use  of  remedial  means. 

Post-mortem  appearances . — Abdomen  :  slight  inflation  of  the 
bowels  ;  three  or  four  buckets  of  bloody  serous  fluid  effused.  Pe¬ 
ritoneum  universally  inflamed,  with  numerous  spots  of  ecchymosis. 
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The  mesentery  was  likewise  singularly  spotted.  A  yellow  gela¬ 
tinous  infiltration,  mixed  with  serum,  was  found  about  the  middle 
of  the  diaphragm,  and  in  the  whole  of  the  pelvic  cavity  :  the  ex¬ 
terior  of  the  bladder  was  likewise  spotted.  This  viscus  contained 
a  little  brown  urine,  and  the  mucous  coat  was  highly  inflamed 
towards  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  The  liver  was  enlarged,  in¬ 
flamed,  and  easily  tom.  The  bile  was  thick  and  flocculent,  and 
having  a  pungent  smell. 

The  large  intestines,  through  a  great  part  of  their  extent,  con¬ 
tained  clots  of  blood,  some  of  which  were  fibrous,  and  the  mucous 
coat  was  thickened,  and  of  a  violet  colour.  The  small  intestines 
contained  a  mucous  fluid  resembling  the  lees  of  port  wine,  and 
presented  intense  inflammation.  The  rectum  was  sphacelated 
through  its  whole  extent.  All  the  stomachs  were .  likewise  in¬ 
flamed,  and  the  mucous  coat  was  easily  detached  from  the  rumen. 

Thorax.— Many  pounds  of  fluid,  resembling  that  in  the  abdo¬ 
men,  were  found  in  the  chest.  The  pleura  slightly  inflamed  the 
lungs  emphysematous.  The  pericardium  distended  with  fluid, 
and°covered  with  black  spots.  The  heart  inflamed,  with  spots  of 
ecchymosis  on  its  internal  membrane.  The  right  ventricle  con¬ 
tained  four  ounces  of  black  blood,  not  coagulated,  and  small  clots 
floating  in  it ;  the  other  cavities  were  empty. 

The  principal  arterial  and  venous  trunks  presented  nothing  un¬ 
usual.  The  mucous  coat  of  the  trachea  was  slightly  inflamed  at 
its  posterior  and  superior  part,  and  this  inflammation  was  more  in¬ 
tense  at  the  commencement  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  Ts  either  the 
brain  nor  its  membranes,  nor  the  spinal  cord,  presented  any  extia- 
ordinary  lesion. 

Treatment; — Six  pounds  of  blood  abstracted,  and  the  bleeding 
repeated,  if  necessary,  as  often  as  four  times  within  the  first  three 
days,  depending  on  the  age  and  strength  of  the  patient,  and  the 
intensity  of  the  disease.  Drinks  composed  of  a  decoction  of  bai¬ 
ley,  linseed,  bran,  and  marshmallow  roots,  with  honey  and  nitre, 
and  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid.  Emollient  injections,  with  a 
small  quantity  of  nitre.  A  seton  of  black  hellebore  in  the  dew¬ 
lap*,  if  the  breathing  should  continue  to  be  laborious.  The  ani¬ 
mals  placed  in  the  shade,  or  a  cool  situation  during  the  day,  and 
frictions  applied  to  their  bodies  and  limbs  ;  at  evening  they  were 

led  to  the  pasture.  * 

On  the  second  day,  symptoms  of  amendment  were  usually  ob- 

*  The  root  of  the  helleborus  niger  is  much  used  by  the  French  for  seton s 
in  horses,  and  more  particularly  cattle.  It  is  passed  between  the  integu¬ 
ment  and  muscular  parts  beneath,  as  wre  use  the  cord  or  tape.  From  its  pe¬ 
culiar  acrimony  it  excites  intense  inflammation,  considerable  swelling,  an 
speedy  and  copious  suppuration. — Ed. 
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served ;  in  a  few  cases,  however,  not  until  the  seventh  or  eighth 
day :  and  this  course  of  treatment  was  persisted  in  until  the  dis¬ 
ease  was  evidently  abated. 

Preventive  Treatment. — The  same  as  that  employed  on  the 
diseased  animals,  except  that  the  bleeding  was  more  moderate# 
The  sick  were  immediately  separated  from  the  others :  change  of 
situation  seemed  to  be  beneficial.  Two  droves  of  oxen  were  sent 
to  Paris,  one  of  them  already  affected,  and  all  arrived  in  apparent 

health.  ,  .  .  . 

Causes. — The  cattle  being  too  long  kept  in  low  and  watery 

meadows,  abounding  with  ranunculuses,  rushes,  and  other  plants 
more  or  less  acrid  and  irritating ;  and  while  in  the  upland  pastuie, 
the  plants,  less  nutritive,  were  dried  and  withered  by  the  scorch- 
in0,  sun,  and  rendered  highly  stimulating  ;  the  dunking  of  stand¬ 
ing  and  muddy  water  m  the  marshes,  and  the  little  precaution  in 
getting  rid  of  the  carcases  of  those  which  had  perished. 

Contagion. — This  can  only  exist  in  the  third  stage  of  the  disease, 
when  gangrenous  spots  are  formed  on  the  viscera,  and  death  is  in¬ 
evitable.  Even  then  contact  is  necessary ;  for  when  the  healthy  and 
the  diseased  were  separated  only  by  a  hedge,  the  malady  was  not 

communicated.  .  n4  ..  , 

Recapitulation.— These  herds  consisted  of  218  oxen:  24  died 
before  Messrs.  T.  and  B.  were  consulted.  Of  the  194  which  re¬ 
mained,  16  underwent  the  disease,  of  which  3  died;  and  178 
were  subjected  to  the  preventive  treatment,  and  escaped. 

Remarks  by  the  Editor  of  the  Recueil  de  Med.  Vet. 

At  the  commencement  of  September  182/ ,  we  were  consulted 
respecting  a  disease  much  resembling  this,  with  some  additional 
symptoms.  Greater  heaving  of  the  flanks;  the  head  extended; 
freouent  cough,  and  looking  at  the  leftside;  acceleration  of  the 
pulse,  and  a  peculiar  rattling  sound  attending  each  inspiration, 
and  particularly  to  be  heard  when  the  ear  was  applied  to  the  left 

side  of  the  chest.  . 

The  causes  of  this  disease  appeared  to  be  similar  to  those  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  above  memoir. 

The  only  difference  of  treatment  wras  the  employment  of  de¬ 
mulcent  electuaries,  and  gentle  incisives. 

No  post-mortem  examination  occurred. 

Of  nineteen  oxen,  three  were  dead  before  the  arrival  of  the  Edi¬ 
tor;  the  remaining  sixteen  were  cured. 

The  above  are  varieties  of  inflammatory  fever,  which,  under  the 
names  of  Blood,  Black-cpiarter,  Black-leg,  Joint  felon,  Quartci 
Evil,  8cc.  &c.  destroy  so  many  of  our  cattle  and  sheep.  We  shall 
enter  fully  into  the  consideration  of  this  disease  shortly.  Ed. 
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jOTteccllatua* 

ON  THE  USE  OF  OXALID  ACID  IN  ANATOMICAL 

PREPARATIONS. 

IT  has  long  been  regretted  that  the  different  colours  of  anato¬ 
mical  preparations  preserved  in  the  humid  way,  and  which  are  so 
beautiful  and  distinct  in  the  recent  state,  quickly  fade  into  an  al¬ 
most  uniform  paleness. 

Dr.  M ‘Donald  has  discovered  a  solution  which  will  retain  the 
colours  as  distinctly  marked  as  on  their  first  immersion.  He  dis¬ 
solves  oxalid  acid  in  pure  water  in  the  proportion  of  one  scruple 
to  an  ounce,  and  filters  the  solution. 

The  subject  to  be  preserved  is  then  carefully  cleared  of  all  its 
superfluous  parts,  and  the  free  blood,  and  all  impurities,  are 
carefully  removed  ;  and  in  doing  this,  all  washing  with  plain  water, 
and  more  especially  with  spirits,  must  be  avoided,  as  they  tend  to 
render  the  muscular  parts  pale.  If  washing  is  necessary,  a  little 
of  the  solution  may  be  used.  The  preparation  should  then  be  im¬ 
mersed  for  two  hours  in  some  of  the  solution,  whence  it  is  to  be 
transferred  to  the  glass  or  stone  jar  in  which  it  is  intended  to  re¬ 
main  until  finally  put  up. 

All  contact  with  metallic  matter,  and  especially  with  iron,  is  to 
be  avoided,  because  it  would  be  rapidly  oxidized  by  the  acid,  and 
the  whole  discoloured. 

We  have  used  the  oxalic  acid  in  several  preparations,  and  the 
colour  has  been  preserved  in  a  way  we  could  not  effect,  either  by 
spirit  or  the  muriate  of  soda. 


LONDON  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY, 

November  12,  1828. 

Mr.  PERC IV ALL’s  valuable  paper  on  inflammation  of  the  foot, 
with  which  we  have  been  enabled  to  present  our  readers  in  ano¬ 
ther  part  of  this  number,  was  discussed.  It  was  acknowledged 
that  the  laminae  were  the  usual  and  principal  seats  of  inflamma¬ 
tion,  but  that  all  the  secreting  surfaces  of  the  foot  were  occa¬ 
sionally  affected.  In  the  inflammation  of  the  foot  so  frequent  on 
ship-board,  the  laminae  were  the  parts  principally  inflamed,  from 
the  horses  standing  so  long,  and  in  shoes,  and  the  laminae  being 
permanently  elongated.  At  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  there  was 
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an  increased  secretion  of  horn.  It  was  the  nature  of  inflamma¬ 
tion  to  produce  increased  action ;  but  when  the  inflammation  had 
obtained  a  certain  height,  the  vessels  were  no  longer  able  to  carry 
on  the  secretory  process.  The  lings  on  the  hoof,  which  had  been 
supposed  to  be  proofs  of  present  or  recent  inflammation,  only  in¬ 
dicated  increased  and  irregular  action.  A  blister  round  the  coro- 
net  would  always  produce  a  ring  round  the  foot,  and  even  a  hard 
day’s  riding  would  occasionally  produce  the  same  effect. 

There  was  considerable  dispute  whether  the  horse  was  disposed 
to  stand  or  lie  down  during  the  inflammatory  action.  Mr.  Field  had 
observed,  that  horses  would  continue  obstinately  to  stand  for  many 
days,  when  labouring  under  this  disease ;  others  regarded  his  lying 
down  as  one  of  the  symptoms  which  usually  led  to  a  suspicion  of 
the  disease.  It  seemed  to  be  the  general  opinion  that,  even  in  an 
early  stage  of  the  complaint,  the  horse  will  lie  down  as  much  as 
he  can  :  the  period  when  he  begins  to  lie  down  will  depend  much 
on  his  size  and  bulk. — It  was  denied  by  one  gentleman  that  the 
horse  lies  down  to  relieve  the  pain  which  he  feels ;  and  he  illus¬ 
trated  this  by  our  own  sensations  when  we  wear  a  tight  shoe  or 
boot :  the  principal  agony  is  when  we  lift  the  foot  from  the  ground, 
and  the  blood  rushes  into  it.  To  this  it  was  replied,  that  the  first 
moment  might  be  painful,  but  that  ease  rapidly  succeeded ;  and 
that  it  was  a  principle  in  all  inflammations  of  the  extremities, 
to  lessen  the  distention  of  the  vessels,  by  placing  the  limb  as 
much  as  possible  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  taking  away  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  blood. 

The  separation  of  the  hoof  proceeded  from  the  cessation  of  the 
secretory  process  of  horn,  and  the  throwing  out  of  pus,  by  which 
nature  often  relieves  vessels  distended  by  inflammation.  The 
means  of  cure  were  rest,  paring  the  foot  as  much  as  possible ; 
local  bleeding,  and  that  from  the  circulus  arteriosus ;  physic,  and 
spare  diet. 

One  gentleman  stated  that  he  never  pared  the  sole,  or  bled  at 
the  toe.  He  sometimes  opened  the  radial  vein,  but  bled  as  often 
from  the  jugular,  and  kept  the  horse  continually  moving  to  pre¬ 
vent  congestion.  His  opinion,  however,  found  no  supporter. 

It  was  generally  admitted,  that  there  was  not  much  difficulty 
in  obtaining  as  much  blood  from  the  toe  as  we  wanted,  especially 
if  the  sole  was  a  little  elevated.  A  discussion  took  place  on 
the  propriety  of  blistering  the  coronet.  Some  gentlemen  regarded 
the  coronary  ligament  as  a  continuation  of  membrane  already  in¬ 
flamed,  and  feared  that  a  stimulus  applied  to  it  might  increase 
the  inflammation.  It  was,  however,  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
that  the  practice  was  beneficial,  not  only  in  exciting  irritation  in  a 
part  almost  contiguous,  and  therefore  relieving  the  surface  pre- 
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viously  inflamed,  but  by  the  serous  effusion  of  the  blistei  acting 
as  a  useful  evacuant. 

The  utility  of  pads  to  horses'  feet  came  under  discussion.  It 
properly  applied  and  well  attended  to,  they  probably  would  be  be¬ 
neficial'  from  the  moisture  they  contained,  and  the  evaporating 
process  carried  on,  but,  if  neglected,  they  became  dry,  and  acted 
with  unequal  and  unnatural  pressure,  and  were  productive  of  mis¬ 
chief.  One  gentleman  used  a  pad  saturated  with  a  tarry  prepa¬ 
ration  under  a  leathern  sole,  and  he  found  that  it  materially  ex¬ 
panded  contracted  feet.  Others  imagined  that  the  apparently 
increased  width  was  merely  what  was  produced  by  the  process  of 
growing. 


We  have  in  reserve  a  full  account  of  two  very  interesting  dis¬ 
cussions  on  Pleurisy ;  and,  in  our  next  number,  we  shall  have 
great  pleasure  in  presenting  our  readers  with  Mr.  James  Tamer  s 
paper  on  the  Navicular  Disease,  and  his  vindication  of  his  claim 
as  the  first  person  who  fully  explained  the  nature  of  the  disease, 
and  brought  it  before  the  public  as  the  cause  of  groggy  and  incu¬ 
rable  lameness. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mr  Langworthy’s  paperreached  us  too  late  for  insertion.  On  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  21st,  the  principal  matter  of  the  Veterinarian  is  always  sent  to  the 

printer. 

Mr.  Kent  will  find  one  of  his  questions  answered  in  the  Prospectus  an¬ 
nexed  to  the  present  number.  If  press  of  other  matter  does  not  prevent,  we 
shall  probably  take  his  pamphlet  under  consideration  in  the  next  Veteri¬ 
narian. 

We  are  obliged  to  F.,  but  we  should  despise  ourselves  if  we  were  to  make 
any  use  of  the  information  which  his  letter  contains :  we  were  previously  in 
possession  of  similar  tacts. 


Compton  and  Ritchie ,  Printers,  Middle  Street,  Cloth  Fair,  London ;  to 
whom  all  Communications ,  addressed  to  the  Editor  ( post  paid),  are  to  be 
directed. 
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ANATOMY  OF  THE  HORSE. 

[Continued  from  page  6.] 

OF  THE  CORONET. 

THIS  part  answers  to  the  second  phalanx  of  the  human  foot.  It 
has  for  its  osseous  base,  the 

CORONET  BONE.  (OS  CORONiE.) 

Situation — Between  the  pastern  and  foot. 

Figure — Nearly  square:  its  breadth  exceeding  its  longitudinal 
diameter  by  about  one-fifth.  It  has  four  surfaces. 

The  superior  surface  is  bi-concave — being  divided  by  a  simple 
transverse  eminence  into  two  ovoid  concavities,  into  which  are 
fitted  the  condyloid  projections  of  the  pastern  bone  :  the  eminence 
is  bounded  before  and  behind  by  small  tubercular  elevations  ,*  the 
posterior  receives  part  of  a  ligament ;  the  anterior,  a  portion  of 
the  extensor  tendon.  Laterally  and  posteriorly,  the  surface  is 
extended  by  two  projections,  to  which  are  fixed  the  lateral 
ligaments. 

The  anterior  surface  is  convex,  but  irregular  and  asperous. 
Inferiorly,  its  sides  present  two  remarkable  depressions,  into 
which  are  implanted  the  terminating  branches  of  the  tendo  per- 
foratus :  above  and  between  them  the  bone  is  roughened  by  the 
attachment  of  the  extensor  tendon. 

The  posterior  surface  is  slightly  excavated,  and  is  free  from 
asperities.  Superiorly,  it  presents  a  smooth  tip  of  bone,  between 
which  and  the  flexor  tendon  exists  a  bursal  connexion. 

The  inferior  surface ,  like  the  superior,  is  entirely  articulatory  : 
it  closely  resembles  that  of  the  pastern  bone,  only  it  is  rather 
broader.  In  outline,  it  has  the  figure  of  a  painted  heart,  whose 
apex  is  curved  forward  and  upward ;  basis,  backward  and  up- 
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ward.  It  is  bi-convex  from  before  backward,  consisting  of  two 
condyloid  prominences,  parted  by  a  shallow  transverse  depression. 
It  is  adapted  to  a  counterpart  articulatory  formation  in  the  coffin 
bone. 

Connexion— With  the  pastern,  coffin,  and  navicular  bones. 

OF  THE  FOOT. 

The  foot,  or  third  phalanx,  forms  the  resting,  bearing,  or  ter¬ 
minating  part  of  the  limb.  The  coffin  bone  constitutes  its  bony 
fabric,  to  which  the  navicular  may  be  regarded  as  an  appendage. 

THE  COFFIN  BONE.  (OS  PEDIS.) 

Situated  within  the  hoof,  which  it  nearly  resembles  in 

Form — Being  in  its  outline  semi-lunar :  anteriorly  and  superi¬ 
orly,  convex ;  posteriorly  and  infenorly,  concave.  Its  shape  vanes 
with  the  natural  make  and  morbid  changes  in  the  form  of  the 
hoof. 

Division — Into  wall,  sole,  tendinous  surface,  articulatoiy  sur¬ 
face,  and  wings.  . 

The  wall  is  the  semicircular  prominent  part  in  front,  and 

corresponds  to  the  wall  or  crust  of  the  hoof.  It  is  convex  most 
so,  anteriorly ;  it  possesses  a  certain  degree  of  declivity,  which 
increases  in  degree,  but  decreases  in  extent,  as  we  pioceed  fiom; 
the  front  to  the  sides,  the  greatest  elevation  of  the  wall  presenting 
anteriorly ;  and  it  exhibits  every  where  a  fun  owed  and  porous 
surface :  the  furrows,  which  run  from  above  downwaids,  being | 
most  distinct  inferiorly  and  laterally  ;  and  the  foramina  consisting 
of  a  large  and  small  set,  of  which  the  large  only  are  numerable  or 
worthy  of  particular  notice,  the  small  ones  being  infinite,  and 
numbers  of  them  even  imperceptible.  The  foramina  (for  the  large 
are  alone  worthy  of  the  name,  the  small  being  simply  poiosities) 
are  regularly  disposed  in  so  far,  that  we  invanably  find  seveial  of 
them  ranged  at  nearly  ecpial  distances  around  the  circumfeience 
of  the  wall,  a  little  above  its  edge ;  and  two  others  at  or  near  the 
terminations  of  two  grooves,  which  come  from  the  wings,  and  run 
along  the  sides  of  the  wall :  five  or  six  others  are  commonly  seen 
within  the  intermediate  space,  between  the  two  latter.  Through 
the  foramina  pass  blood-vessels  and  nerves  in  and  out  of  the  inte-j 
rior  of  the  bone.  The  'porosities  serve  mostly  for  the  fibrous 

attachment  of  the  laminae.  J 

The  inferior  or  circumf  event  edge  of  the  wall  is  rather  semi-oval 
than  semi-circular.  It  is  notched  or  serrated,  paiticulaily  towaidsj 
the  sides,  where,  in  places,  the  notches  opposite  to  the  foi aminal 
widen  into  gaps,  in  order  to  give  passage  to  blood-vessels  to  the 
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This  edge,  in  its  natural  and  healthy  state,  maintains  at 
•  t  tue  ievei  of  a  plane  surface. — Superiorly,  in  the  nnd- 
dlerythe  wall  is  surmounted  by  the  coronal  process,  from  whose 
sides  sharjT  waving  edges  run  to  the  wings,  forming  the  bounda- 

•  Vwptwpen  it  and  the  articulatory  suiface.  _  , 

r  The  sole  exhibits  a  broad,  uniform,  concave  surface,  of  the 
fl  Trp  of  a  horseshoe,  free  from  asperities,  excepting  towards  the 

f  gmS;rks  SheEus  impCS  nX&S  'f  •  8  Hi* 

AWnAe*  it  from  the  tendinous  surtace.  .  .  _  ,  • 

T  tendinous  surface  has  a  semicircular  shape.  It  is 

*  Ip  nevforans  2dly.  Two  lateral  grooves,  passing  obliquely 

hF  and  terminating  each  in  a  large  foramen.  3dly.  A  porous 
inwards,  and  termmati  g  &  divisions,  into  which 

The  grooves  Mge  the 
5 rt,"t ,n«.  and  n«ve.  of. he  foot,  which  p»s  through 

the  superior  part. 

srsss  t 

‘art  ^opposed  'thenavhcular  bone.  The  articular  cavities  for  the 
Fomnet Tone  are  deepened  by  the  sharp  prominent  edge  running 

U1  jT«/«  or  wiUNGsthconstst  of  two  bifid  protuberances,  stretch- 
directly  backwards  is .regular  and  asperous :  to 

r,h,ehm  thfroienl  subjeet  become,  a  perfect  foramen;)  through 

itsriss-4,  .•  '".‘iat  s,”,e  8 

f.rlm  it  tn  a  foramen  (aforementioned)  in  the  wall. 

Connexion — With  the  coronet  and  navicular  bones,  anc  wi 

^Particularities. — The  coffin  is  a  bone  of  a  soft,  i.  e.  of  a  spongy  , 
fragile  texture  j^and  its  intrinsic  stability  is  yet  further  reduced 
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by  the  canals  pervading  its  interior  for  the  transmission  of  blood¬ 
vessels  and  nerves.  The  very  reverse  of  this  is  the  case>ith  the 
pastern  and  coronet  bones :  they  (particularly  the  latter)  are  re 
markable  for  compactness  and  solidity  of  substance. 

THE  NAVICULAR  OR  SHUTTLE  BONE*,  (os  NAVICULARE.) 

Situation  At  the  back  of  the  coffin-joint,  into  whose  compo 
sition  it  enters.  r 

F orm —  Semi-lunar :  its  lunated  border,  however,  will  not  make 
above  one-third  of  a  circle  of  such  dimensions. 

Division— Into  two  surfaces;  two  borders;  and  two  extremi¬ 
ties. 

Surfaces.  The  superior  bears  a  corresponding  aspect  to  the 
articulatory  surface  of  the  coffin  bone,  having  two  superficial  la¬ 
teral  depressions,  with  an  eminence  imperceptibly  rising  between 
them.  Dividing  the  entire  articular  surface,  formed  by  the  two 
bones,  for  the  reception  of  the  coronet  bone,  into  five  parts,  the 
navicular  forms  about  two  divisions. — The  inferior  surface  is  also 
articulatory ;  and  also  exhibits  lateral  depressions,  but  still  more 
superficial  than  the  superior,  with  an  eminence  across  the  middle, 
narrower  and  better  marked  than  that  above.  Over  this  part 
plays  the  tendo  perforans. 

Borders. — The  lunated ,  broadest  in  the  middle,  narrowing 
towards  the  extremities,  consists,  superiorly,  of  a  smooth  narrow 
slip  of  surface  along  the  middle,  which  is  adapted  to  the  bevelled 
portion  of  the  articulatory  surface  of  the  coffin  bone;  and,  below, 
of  a  fluted  porous  part,  from  which  a  broad  ligament  runs  to  the 
coffin. — The  straight  border  is  thin,  compared  to  the  opposite  one ; 
and  is,  superiorly,  rough  and  porous,  when  the  posterior  ligament 
is  attached ;  inferiorly,  smooth  and  lipped,  and  continuous  with 
the  surface  opposed  to  the  tendon. 

The  extremities ,  directed,  one  outward,  the  other  inward,  are 
obtusely  pointed;  and  are  fixed  by  lateral  ligaments  to  the 
coffin  bone. 

II. - THE  HIND  EXTREMITIES. 

Situation — Connected  with  the  posterior  parts  of  the  trunk 
which  they  support. 

Division — Into  haunch,  thigh,  hock,  leg,  pastern,  coronet,  and 
foot. 

*  Sainbel  calls  it  “  The  Articular  Bone.” — Girard  considers  it  as  a  sesa¬ 
moid  bone. — Our  farriers,  in  their  profound  ignorance,  have  mistaken  it  for 
production  of  disease,  and  described  it  as  “  the  quit  tor  bone/’! 
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OF  THE  HAUNCH. 

The  superior  part  of  the  haunch  is  formed  by  the  iliac  portion 
of  the  os  innominatum  ;  its  middle  has  for  base  the  os  femoris ; 
below  and  in  front,  it  is  terminated  by  the  patella. 

ROUND  BONE.  (OS  FEMORIS.) 

V  z' 

Form — Long,  cylindrical.  Magnitude — The  most  substan¬ 
tial,  the  strongest  and  heaviest  bone  in  the  body ;  and  one  of  the 
longest.  Direction— Oblique ;  from  above  downward,  and  from 
behind  forward. 

Division — Into  body  and  extremities. 

Body. — Upper  part,  expanded  ;  flattened,  posteriorly;  promi¬ 
nent,  anteriorly ;  and  having,  projecting  from  its  outer  border,  a 
broad,  flat,  semicircular  process,  curved  forwards,  which  is  the 
small  external  trochanter  :  to  it  are  fixed  the  faschia  lata,  tensor 
vaginae  and  gluteus  externus.  Nearly  opposite  to  this,  only 
somewhat  higher,  the  inner  border  has  an  asperous  oblong  promi¬ 
nence,  the  internal  trochanter,  which  receives  the  insertions  of  the 
psoae  and  pectineus  muscles.  The  lower  half  of  the  body  is  con¬ 
tracted,  round,  and  smooth  :  and  on  its  postero-external  part  pre¬ 
sents  a  deep  oval  pit,  with  asperous  surfaces,  which  give  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  gastrocnemii.  About  the  middle  of  the  body,  be¬ 
hind,  is  the  medullary  foramen. 

The  superior  extremity  consists  of  two  parts: — a  hemis¬ 
pherical,  smooth,  articulatory  head ,  looking  upwards  and  inwards, 
joined  to  the  body  by  a  thick  flattened  neck ,  and  exhibiting  on  its 
inner  side  a  wide  deep  fissure,  into  which  is  fixed  the  round  liga¬ 
ment  ;  the  head  itself  being  adapted  to  the  acetabulum  in  the 
os  innominatum.  The  other  portion  is  a  larger  irregular  projec¬ 
tion,  rising  posteriorly  into  a  pyramidal  eminence,  at  the  root  of 
which,  behind,  is  a  deep  oval  cavity :  this  process,  the  great 
external  trochanter,  presents  a  broad,  uneven,  asperous  surface 
outwardly,  which  receives  the  implantation  of  the  gluteal  muscles  ; 
a  waving  roughened  crest,  superiorly,  to  which  are  attached  the 
obturator  muscles ;  and  a  concave  smooth  surface  inwardly,  to 
which  is  fixed  the  capsular  ligament. 

•  The  inferior  extremitV  presents  for  consideration,  a 
trochleal  prominence  and  two  condyles.  The  first,  the  pulley- 
like  articulatory  surface  in  front,  consists  of  a  broad  semicircular 
groove,  bounded  on  either  side  by  a  prominence,  of  which  the  in¬ 
ternal  projects  much  more  than  the  external :  over  this  surface 
plays  the  patella.  The  condyles,  most  conspicuous  posteriorly, 
much  resemble  each  other,  excepting  that  the  external  is  the 
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thicker,  the  internal  the  more  projecting,  of  the  two.  They  ex¬ 
hibit  bold,  convex,  rounded  articulatory  surfaces,  presenting  infe- 
riorly  and  posteriorly,  which  rest  upon  the  tibia ;  on  their  sides 
rough  eminences  for  the  attachment  of  the  lateral  ligaments ;  and 
between  them,  a  deep  asperous  fossa,  into  which  are  implanted 
the  inter-articular  or  crucial  ligaments.  At  the  base  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  condyle,  below  and  in  front  of  it,  is  a  pit  from  which  springs 
the  tendon  of  the  extensor  pedis.  The  condyles,  posteriorly, 
have  epicondyloid  ridges  uniting  them  with  the  body  of  the  bone. 

Connexion — With  the  pelvis,  above;  with  the  patella  and 
tibia,  below. 

Development — The  extremities  in  the  growing  animal  are 
epiphyses :  prior  to  the  adult  period,  however,  they  become  con¬ 
solidated  with  the  body ;  and  the  inferior  extremity  earlier  than 
the  superior. 

[To  be  continued.] 


©oinmumcationg  anft  ©ages. 

Ars  veterinaria  post  medicinam  secunda  est.— Vegetius. 

SUBSTANCE  OF  LECTURES  ON  THE  VETERINARY 

MATERIA  MEDICA. 

By  W.  Youatt. 

Introduction. — V egetable  Physiology. 

MR.  YOUATT  observed,  that,  were  he  lecturing  on  the  human 
materia  medica,  or  had  that  improvement  taken  place  in  the  ve¬ 
terinary  art  which  its  sanguine  friends  had  anticipated,  and  which 
those  to  whom  its  interests  had  been  entrusted  might  have  effect¬ 
ed,  he  should  have  been  enabled  to  arrange  the  different  articles 
of  the  veterinary  pharmacopeia  according  to  their  acknowledged 
medicinal  agency.  He  could  have  classed  them  as  Astringents, 
Purgatives,  Tonics,  Narcotics,  Diaphoretics,  &c.  and  much  re¬ 
petition,  and  some  apparent  confusion,  might  have  been  avoided. 
When,  however,  some  practitioners  had  recourse  to  drugs  almost 
as  numerous  as  those  which  occupied  the  human  dispensatory, 
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while  others  admitted  not  more  than  halt  a  dozen,  and,  somewhat 
incautiously,  had  publicly  spoken  of  carrying  in  the  pocket  every 
drug  that  would  or  could  be  wanted — when  several  substances  on 
which  practitioners  of  experience  and  character  placed  no  little 
reliance  as  accomplishing  a  certain  indication  of  cure,  were  de¬ 
clared  by  others  to  have  an  almost  opposite  eflect,  and  1  ejected 
by  a  third  party  as  totally  inert,  he  could  adopt  no  other  plan 
than  to  consider  the  different  articles  of  the  supposed  veterinary 
materia  medica  in  an  alphabetical  order.  This  strange  contrariety 
of  opinion  evinced  the  necessity  of  the  lectures  which  he  had  pie- 
sumed  to  undertake,  but  necessarily  confined  him  to  an  humble 
and  somewhat  inconvenient  arrangement. 

He  would  include  in  his  list  every  Substance  the  use  of  which 
had  been  recorded  by  English  or  continental  veterinary  writers,  or 
concerning  which  he  could  obtain  any  information  among  his  con¬ 
tinental  brethren.  He  would  compare  these  opinions  with  each 
other,  and  with  his  own  experience  ;  and  the  student  and  the  pro¬ 
fession  would  be  better  able  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  weapons 
by  which  derangement  and  disease  could  be  successfully  combat- 

His  plan  would  embrace  the  botanical  or  mineralogical  classi¬ 
fication,  the  natural  and  chemical  history— the  mode  of  prepa¬ 
ration — the  medicinal  effects — the  combinations  and  doses  of  each, 
with  reference  to  every  patient  of  the  veterinary  surgeon.  The 
adulterations  of  drugs,  too  frequently  practised,  would  not  be  for¬ 
gotten,  with  the  best  methods  of  detecting  and  obviating  them. 

The  veterinary  materia  medica,  in  an  enlarged  yet  perfectly 
correct  view  of  it,  would  include  the  different  substances  used  to 
feed  or  fatten  every  class  of  domesticated  animals ;  their  natural 
history  ;  their  relative  value  for  each  class  either  generally,  or  under 
particular  circumstances,  or  to  effect  particular  purposes  ;  and  the 
best  and  most  profitable  mode  of  cultivation.  He  trusted  that 
these  lectures  would  form,  so  far  as  the  present  state  of  science  ad¬ 
mitted,  a  useful  and  not  incomplete  system  of  veterinary  chemis¬ 
try,  therapeurics,  and  husbandry. 

The  first  substance  in  alphabetical  order  was  the  Acacia  Ca¬ 
techu,  Class  23,  Order  1.  Polygamia,  Moncecia. 

Here  some  preliminary  explanation  was  evidently  necessary, 
and  he  should  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  give  a  brief  out¬ 
line  of  the  physiology  of  vegetables  : — They  formed  the  lowest 
class  of  animated  beings.  They  evidently  possessed  the  principle 
of  life,  but  with  those  faculties  only  which  were  indispensable  to 

its  existence.  .  . 

All  plants  had  the  power  of  nutrition.  They  could  assimilate 
foreign  matters  to  their  own  substance  :  hence  they  grew. — 1  here 
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was,  however,  no  enlargement  of  any  part  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  no  common  cavity  which  bore  the  slightest  resemblance  to 
a  stomach,  but  the  alimentary  canals  or  tubes  were  numerous 
almost  beyond  calculation. 

Plants  had  the  power  of  reproduction.  In  the  form  of  seed  or 
offset,  bud  or  rootlet,  they  contained  within  themselves  the  germs 
of  similar  beings. 

To  a  certain  extent  they  were  possessed  of  instinct,  by  which 
he  meant,  actions,  or  trains  of  action,  independent  of  reason, 
tending  to  preserve  the  individual  or  perpetuate  the  species. 

He  related,  illustrated  by  plates,  the  ingenious  but  ineffectual 
attempts  of  John  Hunter  to  make  the  radicle  of  the  plant  grow 
upward  and  the  plume  downward. 

He  spoke  of  trees  loving  moisture  throwing  out  their  principal 
roots  in  the  direction  of  that  moisture  ;  and  those  to  whom  mois¬ 
ture  would  be  prejudicial,  directing  the  greater  part  of  them  from 
the  water. 

He  described  an  ash  growing  on  the  wall  of  a  ruin.  It  flourish¬ 
ed  to  a  certain  point,  then,  finding  that  it  could  not  derive  suffici¬ 
ent  nutriment  for  its  increasing  bulk,  it  ceased  to  grow  upward  ;  it 
seemed  to  be  withering,  and  directed  all  its  energy  and  nutriment 
to  a  new  root,  which  shot  out  from  the  wall,  and  took  a  direction 
towards  the  ground.  As  soon  as  it  had  reached  and  penetrated 
the  ground,  and  could  extract  from  it  the  food  that  was  required, 
it  began  again  to  spread  its  branches  and  rapidly  flourish. 

He  described  two  trees,  one  sheltered,  and  casting  out  its  roots 
equally  in  every  direction,  or  where  nutriment  could  most  easily 
be  obtained.  The  other  exposed  to  the  wind  on  one  side  only, 
and  to  that  side  sending  its  largest  and  longest  roots,  to  gain  firmer 
support  against  the  violence  of  the  blast. 

These  and  many  others  appeared  to  him  to  be  instinctive  acts. 
They  had  nothing  to  do  with  reason,  but  their  evident  tendency 
was  to  preserve  the  individual,  or  multiply  the  species. 

Animals  had  other  powers, — sensation,  and  locomotion.  This 
the  boundary  line. 

Some  singular  motions  in  plants — the  shrinking  of  the  sensitive 
plant — the  closing  of  the  leaf  of  the  catchfly — the  travels  of  the 
strawberry  shoot — the  more  distant  peregrinations  of  the  orchis ; 
these  indicated  susceptibility  to  certain  impressions,  but  were  no 
proof  of  sensation.  They  demonstrated  that  contractility  which 
is  necessary  to  bfe,  but  no  dissection  had  demonstrated  in  the 
most  perfect  vegetable  the  organs  on  which  sensation  depends. 
No  physiologist  had  attempted  to  demonstrate  the  veriest  rudi¬ 
ment  of  nerves  or  brain. 
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This  contractility,  independent  of  sensation,  was  then  shewn 
by  the  effect  of  galvanism  on  a  rabbit  just  killed ;  and  even 
on  a  limb  separated  from  the  body.  Not  the  slightest  was  per¬ 
ceived  when  the  fluid  was  directed  through  a  vigorous  plant. 

Similar  and  stronger  motions  were  observed  in  the  Chinese 
leaf,  and  different  substances  on  the  Electrophorus,  where  life  did 
not  exist.  They  were  mere  mechanical  actions. 

The  chemical  composition  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances 
materially  differed.  The  essential  elements  of  organized  matter 
were,  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  some  alkaline  and 
earthy  salts,  variously  combined.  In  vegetables,  one  of  the  most 
important  of  these  elements  was  wanting :  plants  did  not  contain 
the  minutest  quantity  of  nitrogen. 

In  their  decomposition  the  results  were  strikingly  different. 
Vegetables  abounding  with  oxygen,  have  a  tendency,  after  death, 
to  become  acid — by  new  combinations  with  carbon  and  hydrogen. 
The  soft  parts  of  animals  were  disposed  to  become  alkaline  :  the 
nitrogen  entered  into  a  new  combination  with  the  hydrogen,  and 
formed  ammonia.  The  geologist  had  availed  himself  of  this,  and 
could  distinguish  a  vegetable  from  an  animal  fossil,  by  the  odour 
which  proceeds  from  them  in  the  act  of  burning.  Shewn. 

The  principal  organs  of  the  plant  were  the  root — by  which 
it  was  attached  to  the  soil,  and  through  which  it  derived  its  prin¬ 
cipal  nutriment.  The  root  consisted  of  the  body  or  caudex,  and 
the  rootlets.  The  rootlets  terminated  in  extremely  minute  fibrils. 
They  were  the  vessels  which  took  up  the  nutriment,  consisting 
either  of  water,  or  vegetable  or  animal  substances  undergoing 
various  states  of  decomposition,  and  conveyed  it  to  the  caudex. 
This  was  a  kind  of  reservoir,  in  which  a  portion  of  it  was  hoarded 
up,  and  probably  underwent  important  changes.  Before  the  carrot 
begins  to  flower,  a  portion  of  the  sap  or  proper  juice  is  accumulated 
in  the  root,  and  the  vegetable  is  esculent.  When  the  grand  pur¬ 
pose  of  reproduction  is  accomplishing,  the  root  parts  with  its  fluid 
contents,  and  becomes  a  mass  of  fibres,  on  which  our  masticating 
organs  can  make  no  impression.  When  the  seed  is  ripened,  and 
the  continuance  of  the  species  provided  for,  the  sap  once  more 
descends  to  the  root,  and  accumulates  there,  and  the  root  again 
becomes  soft,  and  sweet  and  nutritive.  This  will  explain  many 
circumstances  connected  with  our  esculent  vegetables,  and  guide 
us  in  the  cultivation  of  them. 

From  the  root  proceeds  the  stem — that  which  either  supports 
the  plant,  or  conveys  the  sap  to  the  branches.  It  differs  in  dif¬ 
ferent  plants,  from  the  creeping  bramble  to  the  palm  100  feet  in 
height,  and  from  the  scirpus  capillaris,  not  exceeding  the  bulk  of 
a  hair,  to  the  calibash  twenty-seven  yards  in  circumference. 

i< 
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The  texture  is  fibrous  as  in  the  animal,  and  the  fibres  run 
longitudinally,  and  are  crossed  by  others,  so  as  to  form  a  net-work 
of  vessels — for  the  fibres  of  plants,  whatever  may  be  said  of  those 
of  animals,  are  evidently  vascular.  (Several  drawings  were  here 
exhibited.)  In  these  tubes  the  sap  and  juices  are  conveyed  and 
elaborated. 

The  proportion  of  the  solids  to  the  fluids  is  far  greater  in  plants 
than  animals ;  therefore  a  tree  retains  its  bulk  for  centuries,  while  in 
a  short  period  nothing  is  left  of  the  animal  but  a  few  bones.  In 
the  animal  the  solids  are  supposed  to  occupy  but  one-sixth  of  the 
bulk — in  the  plant  three-fourths ;  but  this  must  be  subject  to  much 
variation. 

The  trunk  is  divided  into  the  cortex  or  cuticle  (the  outer  bark) ; 
the  liber  or  cutis  (the  inner  bark) ;  the  alburnum,  or  soft  wood ;  the 
lignum,  or  hard  wood,  and  the  pith  or  medulla.  This  was  illus¬ 
trated  by  engravings.  The  trunk  enlarges,  by  the  annual  con¬ 
version  of  a  portion  of  the  cortex  into  liber — of  the  whole  of  the 
liber  into  alburnum,  and  the  alburnum  into  lignum.  Therefore 
the  age  of  a  branch,  or  even  of  the  trunk,  may  be  calculated  by 
the  number  of  concentric  rings. 

The  pith  is  a  reservoir  of  nourishment  and  moisture  in  young 
branches,  and  without  which  the  leaves  would  sometimes  perish 
by  drought.  The  pith  is  gradually  obliterated  in  the  larger 
branches. 

The  leaves  constitute  the  clothing,  and  much  of  the  beauty  of 
the  plant;  but  they  are  mostly  important  as  the  organs  of  respira¬ 
tion.  The  upper  side  of  the  leaf  is  usually  smooth,  the  under  is 
ribbed ;  and  these  ribs  consist  of  numerous  canals,  communicating 
with  and  running  into  the  midrib,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the 
stalk.  (The  skeleton  of  a  large  leaf  was  here  produced).  Between 
these  vessels  are  numerous  others,  branching  and  anastomosing  in 
every  direction,  forming  a  plexus,  or  net- work  of  vessels,  and  the 
meshes  filled  with  a  cellular  parenchyma.  The  upper  surface  of 
the  leaf  is  constantly  exposed  to  the  sun.  If  it  be  turned,  it  will 

speedily  resume  its  former  position. 

The  sap  is  conveyed  through  the  foot-stalk,  and  passes  through 
numerous  small  vessels  beneath  the  cuticle  of  the  upper  suiface. 
It  is  thus  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  and  to 
a  variable  quantity  of  light  and  heat.  It  is  then  returned  through 
the  vessels  on  the  under  side,  and  passes  through  the  under  por¬ 
tion  of  the  foot-stalk.  It  ascends  through  the  trunk  to  the  upper 
surface  of  the  leaves,  and  descends  from  the  lower  surface  through 

the  bark. 

^  -The  sap,  passing  through  the  parenchymatous  substance  ol  the 
leaves,  undergoes  a  very  considerable  and  important  change,  and 
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the  leaves  have  been,  not  inappropriately,  called  the  lungs  of  the 
plant.  The  nature  of  the  process,  however,  varies  considerably 
with  circumstances.  During  the  modified  light  of  a  cloudy  day, 
and  to  much  greater  extent  during  the  night,  the  leaves  perform 
the  precise  office  of  the  lungs.  A  considerable  portion  of  carbon, 
with  which  the  venous  blood  was  overloaded,  is  given  out :  it 
unites  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  carbonic  acid  gas  is  form¬ 
ed.  (A  vessel  was  here  produced  under  which  some  leaves  had 
been  placed.  A  light  was  immediately  extinguished.) 

When,  however,  a  healthy  plant  is  exposed  to  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun,  a  different  process  is  carried  on.  Stimulated  by  the 
lioht.  it  is  enabled  to  derive  nutriment  from  the  surrounding  air. 
It  decomposes  the  carbonic  acid.  It  attracts  to  itself  the  carbon, 
and  the  oxygen  is  left.  Others  say,  and  have  endeavoured  expe¬ 
rimentally  to  prove,  that  it  gives  out  oxygen.  The  lectuiei  in¬ 
clined  to  the  former  opinion;  but  whichever  was  the  modus  ope- 
randi,  oxygen  was  eliminated.  (Another  receiver  was  now  pro¬ 
duced,  in  which  a  healthy  young  plant  had  been  exposed  to  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun.  The  taper  burned  with  considerably  in¬ 
creased  brilliancy.)  The  influence  of  plants  in  purifying  or  dete¬ 
riorating  the  air  depended  on  the  presence  and  agency  of  the 
solar  li«ht.  In  the  open  air  little  danger  was  ever  to  be  appie- 
hended';  but  plants  kept  in  a  close  room,  and  particularly  m  a 

bed-room,  could  not  contribute  to  health. 

Lioht  does  not  seem  to  influence  the  growth  of  plants,  but  is 
intimately  connected  with  their  colour  and  properties.  Tansy  at 
the  bottom  of  a  mine  loses  its  colour  and  smell.  Celery  buried 
deep  in  the  mould  loses  its  acrimony,  and  becomes  palatable  and 
white.  Thus  the  theory  of  bleaching  our  herbs  for  salads. 

When  a  plant  has  been  long  placed  in  perfect  darkness,  and 
has  suffered  in  its  colour  and  taste,  if  it  be  brought  to  the  light, 
it  absorbs  carbon,  or  produces  oxygen  most  rapidly.  A  piece  of 
celer\r ,  placed  in  the  sunshine  under  a  receiver,  had  produced  a 

considerable  quantity  of  oxygen. 

The  flower  is  attached  to  the  plant  by  the  stalk,  botamcally 

named  the  peduncle.  At  the  extremity  of  the  peduncle  is  the 
calif x,  covering  the  flower  before  it  unfolded,  and  supporting  and 
defending  it  afterwards.  The  flower  or  corolla  is  divided  into 
leaves  or° petals  :  some  of  them  are  delicately  and  beautifully  co¬ 
loured,  and  exhale  the  most  fragrant  perfume.  The  colour  and 
smell  contribute  to  the  enjoyment  of  human  beings,  but  they  weie, 
perhaps,  principally  designed  to  attract  wandering  insects,  who 
materially  assist  in  completing  the  work  of  reproduction.  Both  the 
colour  and  smell  arc  much  influenced  by  solar  light.  I  he  nature 
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of  the  effluvium  not  known,  nor  the  part  whence  it  proceeds. 
The  particles  of  it,  minute  almost  beyond  conception. 

Enclosed  in  the  petals  is  the  nectary ,  containing  a  sweet  juice. 
His  hearers,  when  boys,  had  often  sucked  it  from  the  violet  and 
primrose.  It  was  the  food  of  bees  and  other  insects,  who,  while 
they  were  thrusting  their  probosces  into  the  interior  of  the  flower, 
were  shaking  the  pollen  on  the  stigma,  or,  receiving  a  portion  of 
it  themselves,  carried  it  to  other  flowers,  and  thus  unconsciously 
effected  their  impregnation. 

The  corolla  encloses  and  defends  the  important  organs  of  repro¬ 
duction.  The  first  of  these  is  the  stamen.  It  consists  of  a 
filament  bearing  on  its  top  a  broader  and  membranous  substance 
called  the  anther .  (This  part  of  the  lecture  was  illustrated  by 
drawings  and  flowers.)  The  anther  consists  of  two  or  more  cavi¬ 
ties  opening  longitudinally,  and  filled  with  a  dust-like  substance 
called  pollen.  This,  when  viewed  in  the  microscope,  is  found  to 
consist  of  membranous  bags,  round  or  angular,  rough  or  smooth, 
in  different  flowers,  and  filled  with  a  subtle  gas  or  vapour  lighter 
than  atmospheric  air.  When  this  pollen  is  sufficiently  matured, 
the  anther  bursts  and  scatters  it,  and  a  portion  of  it  falls  on  the 
pistil  of  the  same  flower,  which  is  covered  with  a  glutinous  fluid, 
or  it  is  borne  by  the  wind,  or  bees,  or  insects,  to  other  flowers. 
As  this  pollen  is  possessed  of  a  prolific  virtue,  the  stamens  and 
anthers  which  contain  it  are  called  the  male  organs  of  the  flower. 

In  the  centre  of  the  flower,  and  over  the  germen  or  seed-vessel, 
is  the  pistil  (the  female  organ).  It  consists  of  three  parts, 
the  germen  or  envelope  and  rudiment  of  the  future  seed ;  the  style , 
resembling  the  filament  of  the  anther ;  and  the  stigma ,  supported 
by  the  style,  and  either  terminating  in  a  point,  or  bulbous  head, 
or  hollow  vessel,  and  covered  with  down,  and  that  down  bearing 
a  glutinous  matter.  The  pollen  alights  on  the  moist  stigma,  and 
explodes,  and  the  extricated  vapour,  or  the  influence  of  it,  passes 
to  the  germen,  and  the  impregnation  of  the  flower  is  effected. 
This  accomplished,  the  corolla,  and  stamens,  and  pistils,  die 
away,  and  the  germen  alone  remains  protected  by  the  calyx. 
Whether  the  subtle  vapour  of  the  pollen  is  conveyed  from  the 
stigma,  through  the  style,  to  the  ovarian  vesicles  in  the  germen, 
or  whether  they  are  excited  to  a  specific  action  from  the  influence 
it  exerts  on  the  stigma,  is  a  question  not  decided. 
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THE  NAVICULAR  DISEASE,  OR  CHRONIC  LAME¬ 
NESS  IN  THE  FEET  OF  HORSES. 

By  Mr.  James  Turner,  Veterinary  Surgeon,  Regent 

Street ,  London. 

[Read  at  the  Veterinary  Medical  Society,  Dec.  24,  1828.] 

Gentlemen, 

I  BEG  leave  to  remark,  that  the  paper  which  I  am  about  to  read, 
prior  to  that  which  is  the  subject  of  this  evening’s  discussion,  is 
the  copy  of  a  few  lines  I  had  the  honor  ot  addressing  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Coleman,  and  likewise  to  the  Assistant  Professor  Sewell, 
of  the  Veterinary  College,  so  far  back  as  the  year  1816,  on  the 
subject  of  Groggy  Lameness  in  Horses,  with  the  view  of  inviting 
their  attention  to  a  very  frequent  cause  of  foot  lameness,  which 
had  never  been  adverted  to  by  Professor  Coleman  in  his  lectures. 

I  wish  it,  however,  to  be  understood,  Gentlemen,  that  this 
original  paper  contains  only  a  brief  sketch  ot  the  impression 
winch  the  first  sight  of  the  disease  had  made  on  my  mind ;  and 
although  twelve  years’  experience  in  active  practice  since  that 
period  have  induced  me  to  draw  some  other  inferences,  which 
may  not  exactly  accord  with  the  first  manuscript,  yet  they  will 
be  seen  to  harmonize  in  the  aggregate*. 

I  believe  I  am  correct  when  I  state,  that  before  the  year  1816, 
the  College  Museum,  splendid  as  it  then  was,  contained  but  a 
solitary  specimen  of  the  navicular  disease,  and  which  was  simply 
a  diseased  navicular  bone,  divested  of  its  ligaments  and  tendon ; 
but  Mr.  Coleman  has,  on  several  occasions  since,  candidly  ac¬ 
knowledged  in  his  lectures,  that  he  had  looked  upon  it  previous 
to  that  time  as  a  specimen  of  disease  of  very  rare  occurrence.  I 
shall  attempt  to  show  that  it  is  a  very  prevalent  disease,  and  that 
it  is  the  general  cause  oj  the  groggy  foot  lameness  instead  of  the 
occasional  chance ,  false- step  disease,  which  some  of  the  very  old 
writers  on  farriery  are  said  to  have  described  nearly  a  century 
ago.  That  they  took  only  a  superficial  view  of  this  truly  for¬ 
midable  complaint,  and  altogether  omitted  to  connect  it  with  the 
general  foot  lameness,  I  think  is  quite  manifest,  or  surely  1 
should  not  have  it  in  my  power  to  say,  that  not  an  author  had 
reverted  to  it,  from  the  laying  of  the  first  brick  of  the  Veterinary 

*  The  important  paper  to  which  Mr.  Turner  here  alludes,  and  which,  in 
our  opinion,  fully  establishes  his  claim  as  the  first  person  who  brought  this 
disease  fairly  under  the  notice  of  the  profession,  we  are  reluctantly  com¬ 
pelled,  by  the  press  of  other  matter,  to  omit.  It  shall  be  inserted  at  an 
early  opportunity. —  Lot  ions. 
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College,  down  to  the  period  at  which  my  paper  on  the  subject 
was  sent  to  that  institution ;  and  in  which  interval  of  time,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Coleman  and  Mr.  Bracey  Clark  had  immortalized  them¬ 
selves  by  their  luminous  works  on  the  foot  of  the  horse. 

I  shall  attempt  to  answer  a  question  which  has  been  consi¬ 
dered  by  horse  amateurs  a  great  mystery ;  a  question  which  has 
been  proposed  by  every  horseman,  but  never  yet  satisfactorily 
answered  by  any  man  :  it  is  this — How  do  you  account  for  so 
many  horses,  with  their  feet  much  contracted,  being  perfectly 
free  from  lameness  in  the  midst  of  hard  work  ? 

In  attempting  to  elucidate  the  nature  of  the  navicular  disease, 
together  with  its  causes,  I  find  it  necessaiy  to  class  contraction 
of  the  hoof  under  two  heads  :  the  one  I  would  designate  as  ge¬ 
neral  contraction  ;  the  other  I  must  presume  to  call  occult  or 
partial  contraction.  By  the  former,  I  mean  a  foot  with  narrow 
heels,  its  figure  presenting  rather  more  an  oblong  than  a  circular 
shape,  with  a  general  diminution  of  its  size  and  capacity. 

By  the  latter,  occult  or  partial  contraction,  I  advert  to  that 
treacherous  kind  of  foot  frequently  to  be  met  with,  which  upon 
merely  taking  up  in  the  stable,  without  viewing  the  action  of  the 
animal,  we  might  (without  any  disparagement  to  our  judgment) 
be  induced  to  pronounce  a  good  fair  average  foot,  and  yet  upon 
trotting  the  horse  ten  yards,  although  possessed  of  sound,  clean 
legs,  he  might  prove  himself  a  complete  cripple,  groggy,  and 
incurably  lame. 

My  own  experience  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  foot  lameness, 
since  the  year  1816,  has  afforded  me  opportunities  of  watching 
the  causes,  symptoms,  and  progress  of  the  navicular  disease 
under  all  circumstances,  over  a  hunting  country,  notorious  for 
the  destruction  of  horses  by  its  hills  and  flints,  viz.,  Surrey.  I 
have  also  seen  the  ravages  of  the  disease  in  army  practice,  and 
I  know  practically  the  proportion  of  wear  and  tear  arising  from 
it  in  post  and  coach  establishments.  Close  observation  and 
repeated  dissections  have  thoroughly  convinced  me,  that  the 
navicular  joint  is  more  or  less  diseased  in  every  chronic  case  of 
foot  lameness,  where  no  apparent  cause  exists  for  such  lameness, 
except  contraction.  And  as  a  large  proportion  of  these  cases  of 
lameness  exhibit  contraction  of  the  hoof  or  external  foot,  in  a 
much  less  degree  than  hundreds  of  horses  to  be  seen  daily  doing 
fast  work  on  the  hard  road  and  in  the  field,  highly  fed  and  yet 
notoriously  sound,  or  at  least  free  from  lameness  (many  of  whose 
feet  might  be  selected  as  choice  specimens  of  contraction),  it 
occurs  to  me  that  foot  lameness  is  thereby  still  involved  in  some 
mystery,  and  that  this  classification  or  division  of  contraction  into 
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;wo  kinds  is  called  for.  To  detect  the  existence  of  this  insi¬ 
dious  disease  during  life  in  its  incipient  state,  all  the  tact,  talent, 
md  discrimination  of  the  experienced  practitioner  are  in  requi¬ 
sition ;  for  there  are  many  apparently  fine  open-looking  teet 
iffected  with  this  complaint,  which  in  reality  are  treacherous  teet, 
md  conceal  from  the  eye  of  a  common  obseiver  a  lurking  evi  , 
which  is  generally  antecedent  to  the  navicular  disease :  this  is 
the  occult  partial  contraction  or  pressure,  the  precise  seat  of 

which  I  shall  presently  point  out. 

I  propose,  first,  to  show  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  primary 
and  chief  causes  of  contraction  ;  and,  secondly,  attempt  to  account 
for  these  instances  of  contraction,  as  being  unaccompanied  with 
lameness. 

Notwithstanding  the  conflicting  opinions  of  our  eminent  vete¬ 
rinary  writers  as  to  the  causes  of  contraction,  all  seem  agieed  in 
the  fact,  that  contraction  of  the  hoof  is  more  or  less  apparent  m 
most  horses  which  have  been  accustomed  to  be  shod  ;  that  it  often 
happens  long  before  they  have  attained  their  highest  value  for 
work,  and  not  unfrequently  before  they  are  five  years  old.  On 
taking  up  the  foot  of  an  aged  horse,  we  rather  look  for  it  as  a 
matter  of  course  j  but  yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  a  large  pio 
portion  of  these  horses  are  perfectly  free  from  lameness  in  the 

heart  of  labour.  . 

In  contrasting  the  feet  of  our  horses  (as  enduring  a  state  ot 

bondage)  with  those  left  to  nature,  I  am  convinced  that  the  length¬ 
ened  toe,  so  often  the  accumulation  of  from  four  to  six  weeks' 
growth  of  hoof,  is  a  very  serious  mischief,  and  a  greater  violation 
of  Nature’s  laws  than  the  common  shoe  or  inflexible  ring  of  iron 
affixed  to  the  foot  with  nails,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Bracey  Clark, 
is  the  only  bane.  I  am  led  to  this  conclusion  fiom  observing  that 
the  unshod  foot  in  a  state  of  nature  is  never  subjected  to  this 
restraint,  as  the  daily  wear  keeps  pace  with  the  growth,  and  the 
heels  widen  in  proportion  as  the  toe  is  shortened,  and  vice  versa. 

The  next  deviation  from  nature,  and  which  I  conceive  to  be  the 
harbinger  of  the  evil,  is  the  passive  state  to  which  the  feet  ot 
horses  are  submitted  by  the  usual  mode  of  tying  the  animals  to  a 
post  in  a  stall,  which,  even  in  a  well-regulated  stable,  is  fiequently 
from  twenty-one  to  twenty-three  hours  out  of  the  twenty-foui . 
This,  however,  is  not  the  worst  of  it,  it  being  not  unusual  for  a 
horse  to  stand  in  his  stall  two  or  three  days  togethei,  when  not 
required  to  work. 

If  we  calculate  these  vacant  hours,  and  compare  them  with  the 
very  fewr  that  a  horse  in  pasture  is  in  a  quiescent  state  (lie  being 
always  in  quest  of  the  best  herbage),  we  need  not  lie  surprised  at 
finding,  by  the  end  of  a  year,  that  certain  important  parts  of  the 
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horny  box  have  changed  their  position  and  character,  from  the 
deprivation  of  this  natural  pressure  and  motion  conjointly.  The 
particulars  of  this  I  shall  presently  explain  •  and  I  firmly  believe, 
that,  if  every  valuable  horse  in  this  kingdom  were  to  be  forthwith 
turned  loose  into  a  large  box  night  and  day,  besides  the  continu¬ 
ance  at  his  ordinary  work,  it  would  prove  the  worst  event  for  vete¬ 
rinary  surgeons  that  has  ever  yet  happened  in  the  horse  world ; 
because  it  would  tend  more  to  cut  off  our  supply  of  groggy  lame¬ 
ness,  and  its  attendants,  than  any  circumstance,  or  single  cause, 
that  has  ever  yet  been  published,  or  even  named. 

3dly,  The  frog  is  doubtless  an  important  organ  in  preserving  the 
natural  form  of  the  hoof;  but  I  differ  from  those  eminent  veterinary 
authors  who  have  urged,  in  opposition  to  our  distinguished  Pre¬ 
sident,  Professor  Coleman,  that  the  frog  cannot  bear  pressure : 
my  experience  has  shewn  me  that  it  can ;  and  I  have  convinced 
myself,  by  repeated  experiments,  that  it  can  endure  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  degree  of  protected  pressure  without  inj  ury  to  itself  or  other 
parts  of  the  foot.  I  believe,  however,  I  am  now  at  issue  with  the 
Professor,  when  I  state  my  conviction  that  one  of  its  uses  is  to 
serve  as  a  cushion  or  elastic  bed  for  the  navicular  joint  to  rest 
upon,  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  insensible 
flexor  tendon,  as  Mr.  Freeman  states,  but  especially  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  fine  delicate  synovial  membrane  lining  the  navicu¬ 
lar  joint,  a  web  as  exquisitely  sensible,  when  inflamed,  as  the  i 
outer  coat  or  conjunctiva  of  the  human  eye. 

There  is  another  important  function  that  the  frog  is  intended  by 
nature  to  perform,  which,  in  the  hands  of  art,  it  is  seldom  allowed 
to  do,— which  is,  to  act  as  an  elastic  prop  of  support  both  when 
the  animal  is  in  action  and  stationary.  It  had  its  bold  prominent 
figure  for  that  purpose.  Every  unshod  colt’s  foot  (foals  excepted), 
free  from  thrush,  evinces  this  clearly.  When  all  parts  of  the  foot 
are  in  their  natural  state,  this  organ  is  pressed  upon  from  above 
fearlessly,  including  all  that  anterior  portion  of  it  which  is  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  navicular  bone,  whilst  its  posterior  part,  by  touching 
the  ground,  ascends  at  the  same  instant,  and  acts  as  a  spring,  i 
which  not  only  gives  the  animal  confidence  in  his  action,  but, 
when  standing  still,  emboldens  him  to  convey  a  due  proportion  of 
his  weight  on  his  navicular  bones,  and  to  stand  on  his  heels 
instead  of  his  toes.  This  is  the  real  characteristic  of  a  valuable 
horse  ;  viz.  standing  firmly  on  his  flexor  muscles,  thus  giving  the 
leg,  particularly  the  back  sinew,  that  fibrous,  tense  appearance 
which  is  the  inducement  to  the  judge  to  purchase  him.  The 
dealers  in  these  valuable  animals  don’t  forget  to  lay  the  charges 
on  when  they  possess  such  an  one ;  and  this  they  have  a  right  to 
do,  for,  all  other  things  concurring,  he  is  invaluable. 
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I  think  I  need  not  remark  how  the  reverse  of  this  position  must 
favour  contraction. 

When  the  toe  is  allowed  to  grow  long,  the  heels  high,  and  the 
frog  elevated,  the  softest  part  of  the  fatty  frog  becomes  absorbed  ; 
the  horny  frog  no  longer  meets  with  its  natural  opponent,  the 
ground ;  and,  consequently,  other  important  parts  lose  their 
counter-pressure  and  support.  This  is  clearly  seen  when  a  horse 
is  first  observed  to  be  getting  wrong  in  his  feet,  and  often  before 
either  lameness  ensues,  or  that  marked  symptom  of  the  disease, 
pointi/ig  of  the  feet.  If  such  a  horse  be  carefully  watched  in  his 
stall,  without  being  disturbed,  he  will  be  found  inclining  his 
weight  as  much  as  possible  on  his  extensor  tendons,  and  thereby 
relaxing  the  limb.  P: 

Allowing  the  hoof  to  become  hard,  dry,  and  inelastic,  particu¬ 
larly  the  sole  and  frog,  from  the  want  of  stoppings  or  emollients, 
a  serious  evil  ensues  ;  but  I  think  the  degree  of  evaporation  of  the 
moisture  of  the  hoof,  arising  from  the  heat  of  litter,  has  been 
much  over-rated  by  Mr.  Coleman  and  others  ;  and  I  coincide  with 
Mr.  Percivall,  sen.,  that  the  clean  straw  beds  usually  given  at  the 
present  day  are  perfectly  harmless,  and  more  suspect  that  the 
evaporation  is  occasioned  by  heat  generated  within  the  foot  than 
applied  from  without. 

With  regard  to  shoeing,  as  one  of  the  causes,  I  believe  all 
writers,  ancient  and  modern  (except  the  renowned  Nimrod),  are 
agreed  by  having  designated  it  “  a  necessary  evil.”  An  evil  un¬ 
doubtedly  it  is,  though,  in  my  humble  opinion,  not  quite  so  fre¬ 
quent  as  declared. 

Having  adopted  a  shoe  of  a  peculiar  construction  for  the  last 
eighteen  months  as  an  experiment,  I  intend  to  embrace  an  early 
opportunity  of  soliciting  the  gentlemen  of  this  Society  to  scruti¬ 
nize  it,  and  express  their  opinions  candidly  thereon. 

The  first  mischief  that  accrues  from  contraction  of  the  horny 
cavity,  I  have  not  found  to  consist  in  disease  or  derangement  of 
the  laminated  structure  surrounding  the  coffin  bone,  from  com¬ 
pression,  as  many  writers  have  asserted,  and  particularly  so  where 
ossification  of  the  laminae  has  been  said  to  be  a  frequent  effect  of 
contraction :  I  have  rarely  seen  this,  except  where  the  compres¬ 
sion  had  been  occasioned  by  an  accidental  injury. 

With  regard  to  ossification  of  the  cartilages  of  the  foot,  and  os¬ 
sification  of  portions  of  the  ligaments  of  the  navicular  bone,  and 
other  bony  excrescences  within  the  foot,  I  have  to  remark,  that, 
having  dissected  so  many  extreme  cases  of  chronic  foot  lameness 
of  many  years’  standing,  in  which  I  have  found  all  the  ravages  of 
this  disease  limited  to  a  space  within  the  foot  not  exceeding  half 
an  inch  square,  and  unaccompanied  with  the  slightest  disease  of 
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any  other  part  of  the  internal  foot,  I  am  induced  to  consider  them 
as  mere  effects  arising  out  of  the  navicular  disease  ;  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly,  as  there  are  far  more  groggy  feet  without  the  slightest 
ossification  of  the  ligaments  of  the  navicular  bone  than  with 
them.  In  short,  I  think  those  who  have  called  the  navicular 
disease  an  ossification  of  the  joint,  have  erred  very  much ;  foi  it 
is  any  thing  but  an  excrescence  or  exostosis,  a  great  loss  or  ab¬ 
sorption  of  bone  being,  in  fact,  the  malady  :  yet  I  must  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  I  have  occasionally  seen,  in  recent  cases,  a  tew  small 
eminences  on  the  inferior  surface  of  the  centre  of  the  bone,  about 
the  size  of  millet  seeds ;  but,  in  the  progress  of  the  disease,  not 
only  would  they  have  been  absorbed  by  friction,  but  that  poition 
of  bone  itself  on  which  they  appeared  would  also  have  been  car¬ 
ried  away  by  ulceration.  .  <  .  .  ,  1 

The  first  pernicious  consequence  of  contraction  1  have  invariably 

observed  to  have  been  a  very  gradual  displacement  of  the  navicu¬ 
lar  and  coffin  bones  :  they  ascend  within  the  hoof;  but  more  par¬ 
ticularly  the  navicular  bone  and  heels  of  the  coffin  bone.  is 
deviation  from  the  natural  position  is  not  only  observable  on  c  is- 
section,  but  is  quite  as  apparent  in  the  living  foot,  by  paring 
down  to  the  quick  those  commissures  or  channels  between  the 
bars  and  frog  which  will  be  found  so  morbidly  deep,  and  take  so 
much  time  for  the  knife  to  reach  the  quick,  that  a  by-stander,  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  nature  of  it,  would  be  induced  to  remark  that  such 
a  horse  was  devoid  of  blood  in  his  foot.  Exactly  m  proportion  to 
this  morbid  concavity  externally  is  the  morbid  convexity  inter¬ 
nally  ;  and  thus  with  a  fixed  ascent  of  the  frog  an  unnatural  arch 
is  formed,  which,  by  absorption  of  the  soft  elastic  parts  of  the 
frocr,  becomes  a  rigid  protuberance,  and  is  the  rock  oj  dangei , 
on  which  I  am  daring  enough  to  assert  that  more  valuable  horses 
have  been  struck  with  foot  lameness  than  ships  have  been  wrecked 
on  the  rocks  of  the  ocean .  This  protrusion  of  frog  within  the  foot 
is  accompanied  by  an  undue  concavity  of  sole  and  rigidity  of  the 
bars.  The  navicular  bone  lies  transversely  across  this  projecting 
part  of  the  frog,  with  the  long  flexor  or  perforans  tendon  passing 
under,  and,  by  articulating  with  the  bone,  forms  the  navicular  joint. 
The  joint  receives  its  share  of  the  superincumbent  weight  from 
the  small  pastern  bone,  and  with  violence  in  the  ratio  of  rapidity 
with  which  the  animal  moves,  and  is  required  to  yield  and  de¬ 
scend  in  proportion  to  the  impetus.  It  should  also  be  lemem- 
bered,  that  it  is  placed  immediately  under  the  centre  of  weight, 
which  is  conveyed  in  a  perpendicular  direction.  . 

The  occult  or  partial  contraction  abruptly  opposes  the  naviculaj 
bone  in  its  descent,  and  thereby  crushes  or  braises  the  delicate 
svnovial  membrane  lining  the  joint,  which  suffers  a  mechanical 
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injury  from  the  very  material  which  Nature  bestowed  as  a  de¬ 
fence,  and  which  has  degenerated  into  a  hard,  rigid,  inelastic 
protuberance,  no  longer  capable  of  yielding  and  expanding  under 
the  superincumbent  weight.  Nature  has  made  ample  provision 
to  ward  off  concussion  from  these  parts  in  the  colt  or  unshod  foot; 
for  not  only  are  the  posterior  parts  much  more  elastic,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  toe  and  sides  of  the  foot,  but  she  has  also  bolster¬ 
ed  the  navicular  joint  with  two  elastic  cushions  placed  one  on  the 
other,  and  which,  united,  form  such  a  hard  and  soft  medium,  as 
no  human  ingenuity  could  imitate.  The  tough,  though  highly 
elastic,  homy  frog  being  opposed  to  the  ground  j  and  the  tatty 
fro  op  encompassing  the  navicular  bone  and  flexor  tendon,  which 
are5  further  shielded  by  elastic  cartilages.  Now,  as  all  these 
parts,  in  a  state  of  nature,  preserve  their  elastic  properties,  they 
yield  and  give  room  for  the  navicular  joint  to  play  like  a  pulfoy, 
without  compression  or  restraint,  in  the  most  violent  exertions  ot 

the  animal.  ,  . 

I  am  thoroughly  satisfied,  that,  when  contraction  is  accorn- 

panied  with  chronic  lameness,  disease  exists  in  the  navicular  joint, 
either  structural  or  functional ;  and  that  tins  complaint,  at  its 
commencement,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  braise  ot  the 

synovial  membrane  lining  the  joint.  .  .  . 

"  Although  it  appears  that  some  degree  of  violence  is  essential 

to  the  completion  of  this  formidable  disease,  yet  I  am  convinced 
that  it  does  not  originate  in  wear  and  tear,  from  contact  with 
either  the  roads  of  the  former  or  present  day :  it  has,  m  rea. 
truth,  its  origin  in  rest.  It  is  certainly  engendered  in  the  stable, 
but  becomes  permanently  established  by  sudden  violence  out  of 
the  stable :  and  I  have  frequently  observed,  that,  under  peculiar 
pre-existent  circumstances,  a  very  moderate  proportion  of  exei- 
tion  on  a  hard  road  or  stones  has  been  quite  sufficient.  1  wo  01 
three  severe  days’  work  in  succession,  immediately  aftei  long 
continued  confinement  in  a  stall,  and  the  hurried  pace  and  dis¬ 
tance  united,  would  compel  the  animal  eventually  (though  per¬ 
haps  against  his  will)  to  convey  lus  weight  abruptly,  and  with 
considerable  force,  on  this  obstructing  body  formed  by  a  fixed 
elevation  of  the  frog  in  conjunction  writh  a  morbidly  thick  sole. 

The  experience  of  several  years  practice  has  convinced  me 
that  this  delicate  membrane  does  not,  in  the  majority  of  ca^es, 
receive  the  shock  from  the  ground  or  from  stones,  as  I  was 
inclined  to  think  when  I  first  saw  the  navicular  disease ;  but  my 
opinion  remains  unaltered  with  regard  to  the  diseased  01  inflamed 
navicular  joint  being  the  source  of  pain,  and  actual  cause  of 
lameness.  And  I  am  still  of  opinion,  that  cases  do  often  occui 
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in  hunting,  in  which  the  synovial  membrane  is  bruised  or  inflamed 
by  the  ground,  as  from  high  leaps  into  a  deep  stony  lane. 

I  think  I  hear  some  experienced  practitioner  asking  me,  how  I 
know  that  the  bruise  and  inflammation  of  which  I  complain  is  not 
seated  in  the  sensible  sole  all  the  time,  instead  of  the  navicular, 
that  joint  seeming  to  be  a  favourite  part  with  me : — My  answer 
is,  that  the  sensible  sole  and  sensible  frog  may  possibly  be  bruised 
at  the  same  time,  for  aught  I  know ;  but  this  I  do  know,  that 
only  a  few  days  are  usually  sufficient,  when  accompanied  with 
good  emollient  treatment,  to  remove  a  lameness  arising  from  a 
bruised  sole  or  frog  or  both ;  but  our  skill  is  often  baffled  when  we 
have  to  contend  with  the  groggy  foot  inflammation  ;  and  we  are 
apt  to  take  credit  to  ourselves  if  we  remove  the  lameness  in  many 
weeks. 

I  believe  Mr.  Coleman  is  of  opinion,  that  a  defective  secretion 
of  synovia  is  the  first  derangement  of  the  navicular  joint :  this  I 
take  to  be  merely  secondary,  and  for  this  reason, — having  inva¬ 
riably  found  the  navicular  joint  sound,  and  containing  the  due 
proportion  of  synovia  in  feet,  however  much  contracted,  which 
had  always  been  known  to  have  been  free  from  lameness.  The 
bruise  and  consequent  inflammation  either  happen  to  the  synovial 
membrane  lining  the  flexor  tendon  where  it  articulates  with  the 
navicular  bone,  or  to  the  synovial  membrane  covering  the  corre¬ 
sponding  surface  of  the  bone.  To  prove  the  decided  character  of 
this  disease,  I  can  confidently  affirm,  that  it  is  uniformly  confined 
to  the  under  surface  of  the  navicular  bone,  where  it  articulates 
with  the  flexor  tendon,  and  never  affects  its  upper  articulating 
surface,  where  it  assists  in  forming  the  coffin  joint  with  the  coffin 
and  small  pastern  bones. 

I  have  frequently  seen,  in  long  standing  cases  of  the  navicular 
disease,  not  only  all  the  cartilage  of  the  inferior  surface  of  the 
bone  ulcerated,  but  also  a  material  part  of  this  small  bone 
absorbed — almost  annihilated;  and  yet  its  upper  surface,  just 
described,  sound,  with  the  cartilage  entire,  and  synovial  mem¬ 
brane  quite  perfect.  The  truth  is,  that  in  these  cases  of  groggy 
or  chronic  foot  lameness,  the  coffin  joint  is  never  affected,  and,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  danger  of  raising  our  worthy  ancestors  from 
their  own  coffins ,  I  would  say  the  coffin  joint  never  has  been 
affected  :  I  am  sure  it  never  has,  except  in  those  occasional  in¬ 
stances  of  luxation  where  the  violence  may  have  been  tantamount 
to  a  fracture,  and  terminated  in  leaving  the  leg  and  foot  together 
a  mere  stump,  by  a  general  anchylosis  of  all  the  joints  below 
the  upper  pastern. 

I  must  again  advert  to  the  important  fact,  daily  and  hourly 
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>efore  our  eyes,  of  the  soundness  of  many  fast-working  horses 
vhose  feet  are  contracted.  Now  I  conceive,  that  for  any  one  of 
hose  contracted  feet  to  be  free  from  lameness,  and  stand  quick 
M>rk,  the  progress  of  the  contraction  must  have  been  as  gradual 
s  the  process  of  nature  in  the  renovation  or  formation  ot  parts, 
»y  constant,  though  imperceptible,  absorption  and  deposit.  The 
iving  or  sensitive  parts  of  the  foot  have,  by  decrease,  adapted 
hemselves  to  the  diminished  capacity  of  the  insensible  horny 
>ox  ;  and  that  this  frequently  occurs  without  pain  to  the  animal, 
s  evident  by  their  performances,  and  their  situation  is  by  no 
neans  analogous  to  the  human  foot  when  punished  in  a  tight 
hoe.  I  therefore  draw  this  inference, — that  general  contraction  ol 
he  horse’s  foot  may  take  place  to  a  great  extent  with  impunity ; 
>ut  I  find  that  it  is  a  partial  contraction  or  pressure  which  is  the 
oot  of  the  evil.  *  ■ 

With  regard  to  the  harmlessness  of  general  contraction,  ab- 
itractedly  considered,  I  think  I  am  sufficiently  borne  out  by  the 
housands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  contracted  hind  feet,  which 
lave  always  carried  their  share  of  the  burthen  to  the  end  ot  many 
i  horse  that  had  never  received  or  required  the  \  eterinarian’s 
skill. 

No  man  has  ever  been  heard  to  bewrnil  the  loss  of  his  horse 
rom  being  groggy  behind  ;  but  I  will  take  upon  myself  to  say, 
hat  the  public  have  sustained  a  greater  loss  of  valuable  horse- 
lesh  from  the  havoc  of  this  disease  alone  in  the  fore  feet,  than 
from  all  the  catalogue  of  diseases  to  which  the  limbs  of  horses 
ire  liable,  not  excepting  even  the  wrear  and  tear  of  sinews. 

It  affords  me  no  slight  gratification,  that  my  experience  in  the 
feet  of  horses,  as  far  as  it  has  yet  gone,  enables  me  to  bear  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  truth  of  very  many  important  points  on  the  foot  of 
the  horse,  as  promulgated  by  that  eminent  head  and  father  of 
our  science,  Professor  Coleman :  I  am  convinced  that  that  en¬ 
lightened  gentleman  is,  in  the  main,  right  as  to  his  doctrines  on 
the  foot,  although  I  differ  from  him  as  to  their  bearings  in  prac¬ 
tice  ;  and,  with  respect  to  the  physiology  of  some  important  parts 
of  the  foot,  l  must  also  somewhat  differ  from  the  same  high 
authority. 

Mr.  Coleman  says,  that  the  navicular  bone  is  very  limited  in 
its  action  ;  necessarily  so,  first,  by  the  shortness  of  its  ligaments, 
which  confine  it  to  the  coffin  and  small  pastern  bones  ;  and, 
secondly,  by  being  so  closely  bound  by  the  flexor  tendon,  just 
previous  to  its  insertion  into  the  inferior  concave  part  ol  the  collin 
bone. 

I  think  that  the  navicular  joint,  being  a  double  joint,  adds 
much  to  the  complicated  mechanism  of  the  foot ;  and  as  the  end 
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of  all  joints  is  motion,  Nature  certainly  intended  it  to  have  coi 
siderable  action,  although  its  sphere  of  motion  appears  vev 
limited. 

With  regard  to  its  short  ligaments,  it  must  be  remember 
that  it  is  never  required  to  descend,  except  in  connexion  with  tl 
small  pastern  and  coffin  bones ;  and,  therefore,  even  viewed  as 
process  of  the  coffin  bone,  the  shortness  of  the  ligaments  is 
favour  of  its  descent. 

As  to  the  binding  appearance  of  the  expanded  part  of  tl 
flexor  tendon,  this  does  not,  in  reality,  impede  its  descent,  becaus 
at  the  instant  the  navicular  bone  descends  under  the  weigli 
received  from  the  small  pastern,  the  fibres  of  the  flexor  perforar 
muscle  are  relaxed,  and  consequently  the  muscle  and  tendon  a 
elongated. 

I  wish  it  particularly  to  be  understood,  that  I  ascribe  this  grei 
freedom  of  action  in  the  navicular  bone  only  to  very  sound  anj 
good  actioned  horses,  and,  to  use  a  horseman’s  phraseology,  tl 
choice-gifted  hackney,  which  is  said  to  put  his  heel  down  firs 
Riding  men  know,  what  the  driving  men  are  not  aware  of,- 
that  it  is  this  sort  only  which  is  fit  to  ride. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  I  set  out  by  expressing  an  opinion 
that  the  custom  of  confining  horses  by  the  head  in  the  stable  fd 
days  and  nights  together,  was  productive  of  the  chronic  foe 
lameness.  Although,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  writers  on  the  foci 
have  omitted  to  remark  on  this  deviation  from  the  natural  habit 
of  the  animal,  yet  I  am  inclined  to  attach  great  importance  t 
it,  and  fearlessly  assert  that  it  is  one  of  the  chief  primary  causes 

If  I  were  asked  what  I  thought  mainly  preserved  the  horse’j 
hoof,  in  a  state  of  nature,  from  contraction,  even  to  old  age,  : 
should  say,  the  perpetual  ?notion  to  which  it  was  subjected  by  til 
natural  habits  of  the  animal  in  grazing ;  by  which  is  preservei) 
a  constant  alternate  descent  and  ascent  of  the  heels  of  the  coffii 
bone  with  the  navicular  bone. 

I  shall  now  attempt  to  show  in  what  manner  so  many  con 
tracted  feet  in  daily  work  escape  lameness ;  but  I  am  referring  tl 
such  feet  only  as  are  contracted,  and  have  been  known  always  t 
be  free  from  lameness,  and  they  continue  to  escape  until  the  gene 
ral  contraction  becomes  accompanied  with  the  partial  contraction 
before  described,  which,  by  compression  immediately  on  the  navi, 
cular  joint,  obstructs  the  function  of  that  important  and  comple:, 
part  of  the  foot ;  and  this  partial  contraction  is  often  preventet 
from  following  the  general  contraction  by  a  combination  of  cm* 
cumstances  frequently  the  result  of  chance,  and  the  contraction  o 
the  hoof  is  rendered  harmless.  But  the  absence  of  the  evil  i 
more  commonly  to  be  attributed  to  diligent  attention  to  the  foot 
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d  general  care  of  the  animal,  by  economically  making  the  most 
a  space  in  which  Nature’s  limits  aie  already  infringed  upon, 
d  thereby  the  impending  danger  averted.  This  is  mainly  ac- 
mplished  by  continuing  the  foot  almost  m  constant  motion  as 
a  loose  stable,  the  effect  of  which  is  merely  mechanical. 

I  know  that  it  will  be  urged,  that  as  those  horses  which 
e  confined  so  many  hours  out  oi  the  twenty~foui  in  their  stalls, 
e  not  allowed  to  lie  down  except  for  a  few  hours  at  night, 
iese  parts  being  placed  perpendicularly  under  the  weight,  must 
ceive  their  due  proportion  of  pressure,  and  contraction  cannot 
icrue  from  this  cause.  This,  howrever,  I  deny  ;  for  the  superin- 
unbent  weight  alone,  unaided  by  frequent  motion,  is  not  able  to 
intend  with  the  frog,  the  sole,  and  lengthened  toe  of  a  good, 
rm  tough  foot,  with  the  accumulation  of  four  or  five  weeks’ 
rowtlv  m  mechanically  squeezing  them  down.  Unless  these 
arts  are  subjected  to  this  motion  almost  continually,  rigidity 
asues ;  and  then  the  first  time  the  animal  is  hurried  a  little 
his  pace  on  a  hard  road  or  stones,  a  biuise  is  the  con^e— 
uence,  and  the  lameness  appears  to  be  a  case  of  concussion. 

This  view  of  the  matter,  I  flatter  myself,  wall  rather  decide  in 
ivour  of  the  intelligent  and  observing  Nimrod,  whose  remarks  on 
iorses’  feet  have  been  much  questioned  and  scrutinized,  because 
lis  practical  experience  has  taught  him  to  be  wholly  indifferent 
bout  contracted  hoofs,  provided  the  small  bone  of  the  foot  is 
ound ;  he  ridicules  the  compression  on  the  great  bone,  the  coffin, 
jecause  ther&is  no  joint  cramped,  and  therefore  no  lameness. 

From  the  variety  of  navicular  specimens  I  have  had  the  grati- 
ication  of  showing  this  distinguished  charactei  of  tne  sporting 
vorld ,  he  well  knows  that  many  a  five-hundred-guinea-hunter 
las  sunk,  to  rise  no  more,  down  to  fifteen  in  a  very  short  space  of 
ime,  from  the  ravage  of  the  navicular  disease  alone.  In  some 
nstances,  this  direful  malady  occupies  no  more  space  m  the  uni— 
nated  machine  than  a  pea  would  co\ci,  01  the  decayed  part  of  a 
aollow  tooth  would  exhibit.  This  destructive  malady  has,  on  a 
late  occasion,  been  emphatically  expiessed,  The  curse  upon  good 
horseflesh.” 

I  have  dissected  all  the  groggy  feet  that  I  have  been  able  to 
procure,  and  have  found  the  navicular  joint  diseased  in  eveiy  in- 

strinc6 

This  joint  is  formed  by  the  navicular  bone  and  the  flexor  ten¬ 
don,  where  the  tendon  articulates  with  the  bone,  forming  a  cir¬ 
cumscribed  cavity,  which  is  supplied  with  synovia,  or  joint  oil,  to 
lubricate  and  prevent  friction  between  the  internal  polished  surface 
of  the  tendon  and  the  smooth  cartilage  covering  the  navicular 

bone. 
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The  advanced  stage  of  the  complaint  is  a  total  destruction  of 
the  joint,  and  which  is  so  completely  disorganised,  that  it  can  no 
longer  act  as  a  joint.  There  is  not  a  drop  of  synovia  to  be  found 
in  it.  The  cartilage  covering  the  navicular  bone  next  the  tendon 
is  either  entirely  absorbed,  or  else  in  a  complete  state  of  ulcera¬ 
tion;  and  the  corresponding  surface  of  the  flexor  tendon,  which 
was  before  as  smooth  as  the  highest  polish,  has  now  become 
rough,  and  the  delicate  and  sensitive  membrane  lining  it  abraded ; 
and  in  most  cases  of  long  duration  there  is  a  strong  adhesion  of 
the  tendon  to  the  navicular  bone.  When  this  adhesion,  or  mor¬ 
bid  insertion  of  the  tendon  into  the  bone,  is  present,  there  is  ge¬ 
nerally,  exclusively  of  the  loss  of  cartilage,  a  diminution  also  of 
the  navicular  bone  itself,  leaving  a  hole  in  its  centre  formed  by 
absorption. 

In  the  earlier  stage  of  the  disease,  there  is  a  deficiency  of  sy¬ 
novia,  but  not  a  total  absence  of  it ;  the  secreting  or  synovial 
membranes  highly  inflamed ;  an  absorption  of  part  of  the  carti¬ 
lage  of  the  inferior  surface  of  the  navicular  bone,  more  particularly 
in  the  centre ;  and  a  roughness  of  the  corresponding  surface  of 
the  tendon.  At  this  crisis  of  the  complaint  there  is  only  a  slight 
adhesion  of  the  tendon  to  the  bone. 

In  very  recent  cases  I  have  not  found  the  tendon  adhering  to 
the  bone,  but  I  have  invariably  perceived  a  lesion  or  abrasion  of 
a  small  portion  of  synovial  membrane  from  the  tendon,  and  gene¬ 
rally  that  part  of  it  which  is  opposed  to  the  centre  of  the  bone, 
exhibiting  small  streaks  in  the  tendon  ;  whilst  the  cartilage  cover¬ 
ing  the  corresponding  part  of  the  bone  has  appeared  discoloured. 

In  the  inactive  state  of  the  horse,  the  limbs  have  no  other  weight 
to  sustain  than  the  mere  gravity  of  the  superincumbent  matter, 
each  limb  supporting  only  a  share  of  the  burthen;  but  when  the 
animal  is  in  motion,  not  only  is  the  pressure  of  the  superincum¬ 
bent  weight  increased,  but  the  entire  weight  of  the  fore  quarters, 
with  the  head  and  neck,  being  alternately  conveyed  to  each  fore 
foot  separately,  a  more  favourable  impression  is  made  by  the  weight, 
and  the  partial  contraction  prevented. 

This  disease  more  especially  attacks  that  very  foot  which  we 
are  in  the  habit  of  calling  a  strong  one,  where  the  fibres  of  the 
horn  are  firm  and  tough,  the  toe  thick  and  round,  the  wall  or 
quarters  strong,  and  high  at  the  heels ;  the  bars  strong  and  deeply 
buried  in  the  foot;  the  sole  thick  and  concave.  Such  a  foot  is 
not  so  much  disposed  to  approximation  of  the  heel  as  it  is  to  the 
occult  or  partial  contraction. 

A  slight  stricture  is  observable  round  the  middle  of  the  crust, 
or  towards  the  upper  part.  When  this  is  not  present,  there  is 
invariably  an  indentation  or  slight  falling  in  of  one  quarter,  gene- 
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rally  the  inside  quarter,  though  I  have  observed  this  on  the 
outside. 

N ovv,  let  us  suppose  a  narrow  heeled  horse  (one  whose  feet  are 
somewhat  contracted,  or  suspicious  as  they  are  sometimes  called, 
but  yet  known  always  to  have  been  free  from  lameness),  to  be 
loose  in  a  large  box,  except  during  his  two  or  three  hours’  daily 
work,  which  we  will  say  shall  average  from  six  to  ten  miles  an 
hour;  let  such  a  horse  have,  in  addition  to  the  indulgence  of  a  well 
strawed  loose  box, — first,  a  real  strap  for  his  groom,  who  will  as  regu¬ 
larly  remember  the  stopping  box  as  his  supper ;  secondly,  a  thought¬ 
ful,  steady  master;  thirdly,  a  farrier  with  as  much  common  sense  as 
would  enable  him  to  shorten  the  toe,  lower  the  heels,  and  thin  the  sole 
to  a  nicety,  at  the  expiration  of  every  three  weeks ;  but  this  farrier 
must  also  be  an  artist  sufficient  to  make  a  seated  shoe  of  an  equal 
thickness  heel  and  toe  (which  latter  may  be  slightly  elevated), 
and  he  must  secure  the  shoe  by  nailing  all  round  the  toe,  and 
avoiding  the  inside  heel,  and  even  the  quarter,  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble.  By  these  arrangements  a  salutary  secondary  pressure  will 
be  secured  to  the  frog,  particularly  when  the  horse  is  at  his  work. 

I  use  the  words  secondary  pressure  as  a  distinguishing  mark 
from  the  frog  pressure,  which  has  been  so  long  insisted  on  by 
Professor  Coleman ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  this  gentleman  incul¬ 
cates  the  necessity  of  the  foot  being  shod  with  the  frog  exposed,  at 
least,  on  a  level  with  the  heels  of  the  shoe. 

Experience  has  convinced  me,  as  well  as  Mr.  Coleman,  that 
frog  pressure  is  both  natural  and  beneficial;  but  I  have  found, 
with  many  other  practitioners,  that,  in  the  present  improved  state 
of  our  roads,  the  sensitive  foot  cannot  sustain  the  shock  arising 
from  the  frog  receiving  the  repetition  of  violence  from  the  hard 
ground  in  an  equal  proportion  with  the  heels  of  the  shoe. 

I  therefore  advise  that  the  frog  be  brought  as  near  to  the  ground 
as  possible,  except  by  so  much  of  the  heels  of  the  shoe  as  may  be 
necessaiy  to  break  the  force  of  concussion,  and  yet  allow  the  frog 
to  receive  some  part  of  the  pressure,  in  a  secondary  manner,  before 
the  foot  quits  the  ground. 

The  base  of  the  frog,  that  is  the  larger  half  of  its  horny  and 
fatty  part,  together  with  most  of  the  inferior  and  lateral  cartilages, 
and  part  of  the  coronary  ligament,  are  placed  behind  the  flexor 
tendon,  forming,  perhaps,  the  most  beautiful  specimen  of  an  elastic 
body  in  the  animal  creation. 

Now,  I  conceive  that,  in  addition  to  this  organ  acting  as  a  most 
powerful  spring  in  opposing  concussion,  by  greatly  increasing 
the  ground  surface  of  the  foot,  and  affording  a  larger  basis  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  weight,  it  thereby  relieves  the  flexor  tendon  of  a  part  of 
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the  burthen ;  and  therefore,  by  raising  the  frog  from  the  ground 
it  is  rendered  passive,  and  the  foot  is  deprived  of  this  elastic  prop. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  sound  horse  with  narrow  heels  (if  ma¬ 
naged  in  the  way  I  have  just  described)  may  be  preserved  free 
from  the  navicular  disease  to  the  latest  period  of  life. 

By  taking  all  these  precautions,  with  the  continuance  of  gentle 
motion  in  a  loose  stable,  the  hoof  will  become  elastic,  and  its 
elasticity  preserved ;  the  sole  and  bars,  not  acquiring  an  undue 
thickness,  will  be  at  all  times  susceptible  of  the  natural  impression 
from  the  coffin  and  navicular  bones,  and  will  yield  under  the  su¬ 
perincumbent  weight,  and  give  room  for  the  navicular  bone  and 
tendon  not  only  to  descend  obliquely  backwards,  but  also  leave 
free  space  for  the  back  action  or  pulley-like  motion  of  the  tendon 
against  the  bone  at  the  instant  the  flexor  perforans  muscle,  by  its 
powerful  contraction,  lifts  the  foot  again  from  the  ground.  Thus 
the  partial  pressure  or  contraction  on  this  important  joint  being 
prevented,  the  general  contraction  of  the  hoof  is  rendered  compa¬ 
ratively  harmless. 

d^°  The  next  paper  which  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  reading  to  this  Society 
will  be  on  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of  this  .disease,  and  I  have  the  satisfaction 
of  adding,  its  cure  ;  but  in  making  the  last  bold  assertion,  I  am  anxious  to  be 
understood  as  referring  to  recent  cases  of  navicular  disease. 


GRIEVANCES  OF  THE  VETERINARY  PROFESSION. 

By  Mr .  Langworthy. 

Mr.  Editor, 

I  HAVE  always  considered,  that,  when  old  maxims  do  not 
succeed,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  the  adoption  of  new  ones ;  and 
we  are  taught,  “  that  which  may  be  done  to-day,  ought  not  to  be 
left  for  to-morrow.”  It  is  from  that  feeling  I  now  address  you. 
I  think,  upon  looking  over  every  number  of  The  Veterinarian, 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  their  contents  are  upon  one  sub¬ 
ject,  and  that  is,  the  abuses  and  mismanagement  existing  at  the 
Royal  Veterinary  College ;  and  I  am  not  aware,  that  all  that  has 
been  written  (and  some  of  it  is  tolerably  plain)  has  in  the  least 
tended  to  amend  what  justice  to  the  profession  so  strongly  de¬ 
mands. 

The  last  year  has  passed,  and  words  only  have  been  used  ;  let 
something  more  be  done  this  year.  Let  Veterinarians  unite  (for  it 
should  be  recollected  that  a  divided  house  must  fall),  and  I  am 
convinced  we  may  accomplish,  as  a  body,  that  which  is  impossible 
individually.  Let  us,  I  say,  join  heart,  hand,  and  purse,  and 
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success  must  attend  us.  The  course  to  be  adopted  appears  to  me 
to  be  simple  and  straightforward.  If  we  wish  our  profession  to 
be  rescued  from  its  present  degraded  state,  or  to  pi^  ent,  if  pos¬ 
sible ,  its  sinking  lower,  we  must  seek  protection  from  higher  au¬ 
thority  than  the  Professor  and  his  assistant,  or  even  the  governors 
of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College.  We  must  ask  it  from  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  our  country. 

How  can  we  do  this  ?  Not  by  my  writing  a  letter  this  month, 
and  another  writing  one  on  the  next  month;  but  by  the  profes¬ 
sion  meeting,  choosing  a  committee,  that  committee  di  awing  up 
a  memorial,  which  should  be  signed  by  all  inteiested  in  the 
cause,  and  presented  to  Parliament ;  and  which  should  point  out 
our  grievances,  and  pray  for  an  enactment  of  such  laws  as 
would  correct  the  existing  evils,  and  establish  oui  claims  to 
respectability. 

I  have  said,  to  be  presented  to  Parliament.  It  may  be  asked, 
Who  would  do  it  ?  I  am  satisfied  not  one  but  twenty  members 
may  be  found,  who  would  not  only  lay  it  befoie  the  house,  but 
who  would  advocate  our  cause,  when  the  justness  of  our  request 
was  made  known  to  them. 

If  a  further  inducement  were  wanting,  they  may  be  told,  that 
it  is  their  interest  to  listen  to  us ;  for  by  improving  the  veterinary 
art,  they  are  protecting  their  own  property,  as  we  are  assured 
they  too  well  know  and  have  felt .  Many  a  valuable  and 
useful  animal  has  been  sacrificed  from  the  unskilful  treatment 
of  those  qualified  veterinarians  who,  after  imbibing  the  genial 
warmth  of  the  college  stables,  grow  up,  blossom,  and  amve  at 
maturity  in  the  inconceivably  short  space  of  six  01  eight  months. 

I  shall  not  here,  Mr.  Editor,  stop  to  enumerate  more  of  the 
evils  complained  of ;  for  I  am  assured  that  the  profession  gene¬ 
rally  are  well  satisfied  there  is  too  much  to  amend ;  but  shall 
only  say,  that  I  am  ready  heart,  hand,  and  purse  (foi  it  will  cost 
money  as  well  as  labour),  to  come  forward  at  the  day  of  tnal,  and 
should  my  humble  exertions  tend,  in  the  least  degree,  to  improve 
our  condition,  1  shall  always  look  upon  it  as  the  most  useful 
period  of  my  life. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  will  say  I  should  be  extremely  sorry  to 
see  the  Professor  or  Ins  assistant  removed  from  the  stations 
they  have  filled  for  so  many  years,  not  quite  so  well  as  could  be 
wished,  but  which  may  be  improved.  Let  us  ask  them  to  join  us 
in  the  grand  undertaking ;  and  1  cannot  doubt  that  both  of  them 
would  be  as  much  pleased  as  ourselves  to  see  our  state  improved. 
They  must  feel,  that  as  we  rise  they  must  rise  :  should  I ,  however, 
be  mistaken,  then  I  say,  with  perseverance  for  our  motto,  Let  us 
fight  the  good  fight  alone. 
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By  W.  Sewell,  Esq.  Assistant  Professor. 

Symptoms. — In  the  incipient  stage,  the  impediment  is  so  slight 
as  to  cause  a  wheezing  in  violent  exercise,  particularly  in  deep 
ground,  where  strong  muscular  exertion  is  required  in  progression. 
The  terms  piping  and  whistling  are  all  modifications  of  the  same 
disease.  The  only  way  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  the  disease 
decisively,  is  by  exertion.  The  sound  of  the  cough  excited  by 
squeezing  the  trachea  is  often  sufficient,  and  cannot  easily  de¬ 
ceive  the  experienced  practitioner. 

In  a  draft  horse  it  may  be  ascertained  by  putting  him  into  'har¬ 
ness,  and  obliging  him  to  draw  a  heavy  load.  The  tracheas  of 
old  horses  that  are  roarers  are  frequently  so  rigid  as  to  be  inca¬ 
pable  of  being  squeezed  with  safety  to  such  a  degree  as  to  ex¬ 
cite  coughing :  this  rigidity  is  often,  of  itself,  a  sufficient  proof  to 
the  practitioner. 

Causes. — When  it  takes  place  in  colts  that  have  not  been  bro¬ 
ken  or  regularly  domesticated,  it  is  usually  the  result  of  severe 
cases  of  strangles  that  have  not  terminated  favourably,  but  left 
a  thickening,  and  often  chronic  ulceration,  of  the  mucus  men- 
brane  lining  the  larynx  :  in  others,  it  is  preceded  by  severe 
colds  and  sore  throats,  producing  similar  lesions  of  structure  : 
the  latter  cause  is  frequently  the  origin  of  roaring  in  all  kinds  of 
horses  ;  and  in  all  unhealthy  seasons,  in  spring  especially,  the 
disease  has  its  origin. 

The  last  spring  and  summer,  which  were  particularly  unhealthy 
to  horses,  produced  an  unusual  number  of  cases. 

The  restraint  to  which  young  horses  are  subjected  in  breaking 
is  another  frequent  cause,  by  bending  the  nose  inward  upon  the 
neck,  when  on  the  bit  in  stalls,  or  at  work  in  the  lounge  or  break, 
and  by  dumb  jockeys  or  crosses.  The  windpipe  is  thereby  con¬ 
tracted,  curved,  and  shortened  in  its  length  :  the  ligaments,  na¬ 
turally  elastic,  lose  their  action,  and  become  rigid,  deforming  and 
destroying  the  functions  of  the  organ  considerably  :  this  is  again 
aggravated,  and  rendered  incurable  in  old  horses,  by  the  ossifica¬ 
tion  which  takes  place  in  consequence  of  the  continuance  of  the 
practice  of  hard  reining  up,  as  it  is  termed,  but  is,  in  fact,  rein¬ 
ing  in. 

Neck  straps,  improperly  applied  for  various  purposes,  occasion 
roaring.  Collars  worn  too  high  would  do  the  same.  Fractures 
of  the  trachea  from  blows  have  at  times  occasioned  it,  by  depress- 
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ing  the  cartilages  inwards.  A  bony  tumour,  growing  from  the 
cervical  vertebras,  I  have  seen,  in  one  instance,  occasion  incuinblo 
roaring :  it  formed  between  the  first  two  veitebice. 

Temporary  cases  of  roaring  sometimes  occur  from  simple  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  parts,  or  spasm  in  the  muscles  of  the  larynx, 
and  ceases  with  the  restoration  of  the  parts  to  health. 

Treatment. — In  the  early  stages  a  cure  may  often  be  effected, 
and  in  the  chronic  state  much  relief  obtained. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  treatment  that  suggests  itself,  is  to 
give  the  organs  their  full  liberty  of  action,  and  gradually  to  extend 
them  by  reining  the  head  up  two  or  three  hours  daily,  between 
pillars,  "or  to  the  side  rings  of  the  stalls,  allowing  play  for  the 

head.  .  .  . 

Local  bleeding  from  the  jugular  or  palatine  vein  is  serviceable. 

Pass  a  seton  transversely  under  the  larynx,  or  one  each  side  be¬ 
hind  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  taking  great  care  the  parotid  gland,  or 
its  duct,  or  the  jugular  vein,  does  not  become  injuied.  A  veiy 
skilful  hand  is  required  to  perform  this  operation,  and  a  proper 
blunt-pointed  slide  seton  needle*.  Mild  purgatives,  occasionally 
moderate  exercise,  and  not  too  full  a  diet,  are  essential. 

In  about  a  month  the  advantages  derived  will  be  evident. 

In  desperate  chronic  cases,  tracheotomy  has  been  employed 
with  considerable  advantage,  by  cutting  down  through  the  skin 
and  separating  the  muscles,  and  excising  about  an  inch  in 
breadth  of  two  of  the  cartilaginous  rings.  A  small  bulbous  tube 
may  be  kept  in  and  tied  round  the  neck  a  few  days,  at  intei  vals, 
to  keep  Ihe  parts  extended  until  the  air  passes  freely  without  it. 
In  about  a  month  the  parts  will  be  healed,  and  the  animal  be 
much  relieved. 


A  CASE  OF  BRONCHITIS. 

Jhj  C.  Percivall,  Esq.,  Enniskillen  Dragoons. 

A  BAY  gelding,  twelve  years  old,  in  very  high  condition  (indeed 
far  too  much  so,  being  overloaded  writh  fat  and  flesh),  was  taken 
out  of  the  stable  by  the  groom  early  in  the  morning,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  having  his  usual  exercise,  in  apparent  good  health  and 
high  spirits.  lie  had  not  left  the  stable  more  than  thice-quaitci* 
of  an  hour,  during  which  time  lie  had  had  nothing  but  walking 
exercise,  when  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  great  difficulty  of 
breathing,  sweating  profusely;  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difn- 

*  Made  and'  sold  by  Mr.  Long,  High  Holborn,  veterinary  instrument 

maker  to  the  College. 
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culty  he  could  be  got  home,  where  upon  his  arrival  I  was  imme¬ 
diately  sent  for.  -I  found  his  breathing  short  and  quick  in  the 
extreme,  accompanied  with  a  wheezing  noise,  and  frequent  sono¬ 
rous  puffs  from  his  dilated  nostrils :  indeed  1  don’t  know  that  I 
ever  remember  to  have  seen  a  horse  with  his  respiration  more 
disturbed ;  profuse  perspiration  running  off  him  in  great  quan¬ 
tities  ;  ears,  extremities,  and  surface  of  the  body  icy  cold ;  a  small 
quick  pulse,  exceeding  100;  a  cadaverous  feel  in  the  mouth;  a 
copious  discharge  of  mueo-purulent  matter  from  the  nostrils,  with 
occasional  streaks  of  blood ;  the  Schneiderian  membrane  highly 
inflamed,  and  frequent  cough. 

I  ordered  him  to  lose  tbx  of  blood,  to  have  rowels  inserted  in 
the  chest,  blisters  to  the  sides,  bandages  to  the  legs,  and  to  have 
aloes  3'iij,  hellebore  alb.  sis,  tereb.  com.  ofs.  M. 

At  2  p.m.,  not  appearing  any  better,  I  repeated  the  venesec¬ 
tion  fbviij,  the  blister  to  the  sides,  likewise  the  ball.  After  this 
second  bleeding  he  appeared  much  relieved,  his  respiration  was 
more  tranquil,  and  he  was,  to  all  appearance,  much  easier. 

At  5  p.m.  he  suddenly  tumbled  down,  and  died  within  eleven 
hours  from  the  time  he  was  attacked. 

The  apparent  relief  after  the  second  bleeding  I  attribute,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  copious  discharge  which  had  taken  place 
from  the  nostrils,  it  having  run  from  him  in  considerable  quanti¬ 
ties  the  wdiole  day. 

Post-mortem  appearances. — The  surface  of  the  lungs  exhibited 
strono'  marks  of  inflammation,  to  which  there  w7as  a  great  deter- 

O'1* 

mi  nation. 

Upon  cutting  open  the  trachea,  I  found  the  membrane  lining 
it,  as  wrell  as  the  larynx,  highly  inflamed,  likewise  the  bronchia^, 
which  were  completely  filled  with  the  same  muco-purulent  matter 
as  that  expectorated  during  life,  and  which  wras  besmeared 
throughout  the  surface  of  the  membrane  lining  the  trachea. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  death  closed  the  scene  partly  from 
suffocation,  together  with  the  blood  not  undergoing  that  change 
so  essential  to  the  production  of  animal  heat,  and  to  the  support 
of  life,  to  wrhich  may  be  attributed  the  extreme  coldness  of  the 
extremities  and  surface  of  the  body. 
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INTROSUSCEPTION  IN  A  CALF. 

By  Mr.  W.  A.  Cartwright,  Whitchurch. 

ON  Friday,  4th  November,  1825,  I  saw  a  bull  calf,  six  clays  old  : 
the  servant  said  that  it  would  not  suck,  and  did  not  suck  well 
last  night.  •  , 

Symptoms. — It  appears  to  be  in  pain,  as  it  lifts  up  its  legs 
towards  its  belly ;  discharges  some  blood  from  the  anus,  yet  looks 
tolerably  lively.  I  gave  it  two  ounces  of  glauber  salts,  and  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  gin,  in  a  pint  of  the  cow’s  milk. 

4  p.m. — Is  worse;  lies  down,  and  shifts  its  legs  towards  its 
belly ;  continues  to  discharge  blood  in  small  quantities ;  pulse 
quick.  To  be  drenched  with  new  milk. 

5 th,  9  a.  m. — Much  weaker,  and  can’t  stand  ;  respiration  very 
quick.  I  tried  to  bleed  it,  but  could  not  “  raise  a  vein bowels 
not  opened.  Gave  jvj  sal  glaub.  in  a  pint  of  water. — 3  p.m. 
Died. 

Examination. — The  rectum  felt  hard  and  distended,  slight 
inflammation,  but  a  little  dark-coloured,  from  something  con¬ 
tained  in  it.  About  a  foot  from  the  anus  there  was  a  sort  of  knot, 
and  on  cutting  open  the  rectum  it  was  found  to  contain  a  portion 
of  intestine,  of  about  eight  inches  in  length,  with  its  coats  much 
thickened,  black,  and  in  a  complete  gangrenous  state,  and  appear¬ 
ing  to  terminate  in  a  blind  end  near  the  anus.  On  opening  the 
strangulated  intestine  just  mentioned,  a  similar  one,  in  ths  same 
gangrenous  state,  was  contained  inside  it,  and  also  terminating  in 
a  blind  end.  The  other  intestines  were  perfectly  healthy,  and 
nearly  filled  with  Reces  of  a  fluid  nature. 


DIARRHOEA  IN  A  COW. 

[By  the  same.~\ 

THE  following  is  a  disease  very  prevalent  in  this  country,  and 
few  are  ever  saved,  or,  indeed,  attempted  to  be  cured.  On  this 
account  I  have  sent  you  a  case  of  it,  being  the  only  one  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  examining  after  death.  I  have  very  little 
doubt,  that,  ere  The  Veterinarian  has  been  established  many 
years,  we  shall  be  able  to  combat  the  disease  with  success,  if  early 
applied  to. 

On  7th  January,  182(1,  I  saw  a  cow,  six  years  old,  that  had 
calved  a  few  days  before,  low  in  condition,  and  affected  with  a 
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disease  that  is  here  called  “  shooting.”  Her  dung  is  of  a  black¬ 
ish  colour,  and  extremely  thin,  and  a  great  many  air-bubbles  are 
on  the  top  of  it  when  discharged  on  the  ground.  Her  coat  is 
staring  and  unthrifty,  and  a  little  hidebound  ;  pulse  80  ;  appetite 
good ;  tongue  a  natural  colour ;  eye-lids  of  a  light  brown  colour. 
Has  been  in  this  state  for  more  than  two  months,  and  the  owner 
was  afraid  of  her  going  off  last  year.  She  also  has  considerable 
“  hoose,”  or  “  husk.”  Give  aloes  cape  gfs,  sodae  sulph.  jvj,  zingib 
3j,  in  a  quart  of  warm  water,  and,  afterwards,  one  of  the  following 
powders  every  day:  hyd.  subm.  3fs,  resfae  flav.,  potassae  nit., 
cretae  ppt.  a  a  ^fs,  with  bran  mashes,  warm  water,  hay,  and  the 
animal  to  be  housed. 

12*4. — The  dung  is  of  a  yellower  cast;  there  is  an  increased 
flow  of  saliva ;  and  the  vessels  on  the  sclerotica  are  larger  and 
more  numerous.  R:  sodae  carb.  |j,  cretae  ppt.  ^ij,  potassae  nit.  3j  ; 
fiat  pulv.  mitte  ij  ;  one  to  be  given  to-morrow,  and  one  on  the 
16th  instant. 

17th. — Her  dung  is  not  so  thin,  and  is  of  a  better  colour; 
pulse  80.  She  is,  in  every  other  respect,  the  same.  R  :  hyd. 
subm.  3fs,  alumin.  Jj,  cretae  gij,  resinae  gfs,  sodae  carb.  jfs;  fiat 
pulv.  mitte  iiij  ;  one  every  second  day. 

24th. — Nearly  the  same;  pulse  60;  lies  down;  her  breath 
foetid,  from  incipient  salivation ;  the  hoose  continues ;  was  turned 
out  in  the  fold,  and  looked  lively,  and  licked  herself. 

30th. — Dung  thicker,  and  of  a  more  natural  colour. 

j February  2d. — Dung  again  thinner;  her  head  a  little  swollen, 
and  effusion  under  her  jaws.  The  owner  would  not  keep  her  any 
longer. 

Dissection. — The  liver  was  the  smallest  I  ever  saw,  and  would 
not  weigh  more  than  5  lbs.  It  was  perfectly  sound,  of  an  uniform 
clear  light  blue  colour,  and  firm  in  texture.  The  small  intestines 
were  much  corrugated,  and  thickly  covered  with  mucus. 

The  colon  and  caecum  appeared  to  be  the  principal  seat  of 
disease :  they  were  inwardly  of  a  dirty  colour,  with  blackish 
streaks  running  over  in  every  direction.  The  parietes  were  very 
thin,  without  the  least  covering  of  mucus. 

Her  lungs  were  very  little  diseased ;  there  was  a  large  hydatid 
in  one  lobe^  and  an  abscess  was  forming  around  it.  The  tracheal 
lining  had  patches  of  a  brownish  yellow  colour :  the  bronchial 
passages  were  unaffected. 
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FISTULOUS  PAROTID  DUCT. 

By  W.  Perciyall,  Esq.,  1st  Life  Guards. 

Mr.  PERCIVALL  has  lately  had  under  his  care  a  case  of  this 
description,  in  which  the  fistulous  orifice,  situated  a  little  above 
the  angle  of  the  jaw,  had  its  origin  in  the  puncture  of  a  lancet,  in 
opening  an  abscess ;  and  in  which,  after  three  unsuccessful  appli¬ 
cations  of  the  actual  cautery,  he  succeeded,  the  fourth  time,  by 
closely  enveloping  the  fistulous  part  (previously  shorn  for  the  pur¬ 
pose)  with  common  adhesive  plaister,  spread  upon  a  broad  piece  of 
white  leather.  It  may  be  proper  to  mention,  also,  that,  for  three 
or  four  days  after  the  application  of  the  iron,  the  animal  was  kept 
so  tied  up  that  he  could  neither  lie  down,  nor  by  any  possibility 
get  at  any  other  provender  but  what  was  given  to  him,  which  con¬ 
sisted,  exclusively,  of  mashes  of  bran. 


PULMONARY  CONSUMPTION  IN  THE  HORSE. 

Mr.  Editor, 

I  HAVE  certain  reasons  (they  are  not  mingled  or  connected  with 
any  qualms  of  conscience)  for  withholding  my  name  from  publi¬ 
cation  with  the  case  I  now  send  you:  you,  yourself,  are  too  well 
acquainted  with  me,  to  suspect  me  either  of  misrepresentation  or 
fabrication  ;  and  I  trust  my  case,  anonymous  as  it  is  (which  I  left 
you  beforehand,  and  has  nothing  particularly  extraordinary  in  it), 
will  appear  in  too  natural  a  light  to  admit  of  any  such  reflections 
on  the  part  of  the  reader.  I  do  not  know  that  any  one  now- 
a-days,  denies  the  liability  of  the  horse  to  pthisis  pulmonalis,  or 
what  is  vulgarly  denominated  “a  decline:”  to  those  that  do,  I 
would  submit  for  perusal,  the  u  plain  unvarnished”  narrative  I 
send  you  as  an  instance  of  it. 

In  October  last,  a  gentleman  purchased  a  three-years’  old 
horse  of  a  London  dealer,  which,  at  the  time  of  sale,  had  the 
strangles,  a  circumstance  that  immediately  brought  it  under  my 
care.  I  remarked  that  the  colt  was  not  well  formed — that  it  was 
narrow-chested,  flat-sided,  and  (if  I  may  so  express  myself)  pi¬ 
geon-breasted  :  in  fact,  that  its  fore-legs  (to  use  a  dealer’s  phrase) 
appeared  both  to  u  grow  out  of  one  and  the  same  hole:”  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  this,  I  may  mention,  that  it  was  rather  low  in  condition, 
and  appeared  disspirited ,  a  state  probably  referable  to  the  disorder 
it  then  had. 
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In  the  beginning  of  November,  it  had  recovered  from  the 
strangles,  and  was  considered  free  from  disease.  Up  to  the 
latter  end  of  the  same  month  it  remained,  to  appearance,  without 
any  indisposition,  although  during  the  interval  it  had  made  but 
very  little  improvement  in  condition.  It  now,  occasionally,  was 
heard  to  cough  ;  it  was  found  “  weak”  at  exercise ;  and  the  me¬ 
dicine  which  was  given  to  it — consisting  of  small  doses  of  aloes, 
calomel,  in  combination  with  nitre — produced  a  diarrhoea,  which 
continued  for  several  days,  and  then  only  ceased  from  exhibiting 
chalk.  Another  circumstance  worthy  of  mention,  is,  that  it  never 
had  been,  on  any  one  occasion,  known  to  lie  down.  The  super¬ 
vention  of  the  diarrhoea  was  accompanied  with  disordered  appe¬ 
tite  ;  but  the  latter  returned  on  the  cessation  of  the  former.  The 
pulse  however,  which  had  been  all  along  more  frequent  than  was 
compatible  with  perfect  health,  began  now  to  indicate  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  continued  low  fever;  and  a  very  narrow  watching  of  the ' 
flanks  showed  disturbance  of  the  respiration:  it  was  not,  how¬ 
ever,  until  this  advanced  period,  that  the  breathing  had  been 
observed  to  be  affected.  The  most  characteristic  symptom,  pro¬ 
bably,  remains  to  be  mentioned  ;  and  that  was,  an  offensive  breath, 
perceived  only  by  holding  one’s  nose  before  the  nostrils  of  the 
horse,  so  as  to  catch  the  effluvia  in  the  expiration. 

Thus,  then,  we  have — ill  arid  unimprovable  condition;  indis¬ 
position  to  lie  down;  cough;  impaired  appetite ;  disordered  prim  a 
via ;  quickened  pulse;  disturbed  respiration;  and  offensive  breathy 
as  the  symptoms  of  (what  in  technical  language  is  called)  pthisis 
pulmonalis ,  vulgarly,  consumption  or  decline  in  horses:  for  this 
animal’s  lungs  were  beset  with  tubercles  and  vomicae,  some  of 
which  were  of  large  size ;  but  none  of  the  latter  having  as  yet 
burst,  no  efflux  of  matter  had  taken  place  from  the  nose. 

The  treatment  consisted  of  venesection,  blisters,  rowels,  and 
the  exhibition  of  hellebore,  in  combination  or  not,  according  to 
circumstances,  with  calomel,  nitre,  resin,  &c.  I  may  add,  that 
there  was  found  great  trouble  in  keeping  the  legs  warm,  although 
they  wrere  constantly  bandaged  with  flannel.  No  stimulants  were 
used  to  them. 

A  Veterinary  Practitioner. 


SPASMODIC  CHOLIC  IN  THE  HORSE. 

WE  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  George  Parris,  describing 
his  treatment  of  twro  obstinate  cases  of  gripes. 

He  began  writh  giving  4oz.  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  one  ounce 
each  of  spirit  of  nitrous  aether  and  hartshorn  with  tincture  of  assa- 
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fcetida,  and  repeated  every  second  or  third  hour ;  but,  after  the 
third  or  fourth  dose,  united  with  one  ounce  of  laudanum. 

In  much  less  than  24  hours  he  gave  to  each  a  quart  of  oil  of 
turpentine,  and  a  half  pint  each  of  the  ether  and  hartshorn.  In 
one  case  he  had  recourse  to  venesection. 

This  is  new,  and  we  should  think  dangerous  practice :  Mr.  Par¬ 
ris,  however,  asserts  that  it  is  uniformly  successful  j  and  we  arc 
bound  to  lay  it  before  the  public. 


A  CASE  OF  PROCIDENTIA  UTERI. 

By  Mr.  H.  J.  Godwin,  of  Lichfield, 

DEC.  26,  1828.— A  mare,  four  years  old,  the  property  of  Mr. 
Woodward,  of  High  Hale  Hill,  was  discovered  to  have  nnscai- 
ried  during  the  night  (being  about  the  seventh  month  of  utero- 
gestation),  owing  to  severe  exertion  the  preceding  day.  She  was 
apparently  going  on  well  when  left  at  night.  On  the  morning 
of  the  27th  I  was  called  in,  and  found  the  uterus  protruding 
and  dependent  about  twenty  inches ;  in  bulk,  as  much  as  would 
have  filled  a  peck  measure  :  it  was  perfectly  cold  and  livid ;  the 
placenta  and  membranes  still  attached,  and  the  mare’s  pains  were 
violent.  Pulse  110,  scarcely  perceptible.  Fomentatio  decocti 
quercus,  et  aquae  ferventis  partes  aequales,  applied  to  the  uterus, 
until  it  became  perfectly  warm ;  then,  by  moderate  foice,  I  de¬ 
tached  the  placenta,  which  was  attended  with  but  little  haemorr¬ 
hage,  and  proceeded  to  the  reduction  of  the  protrusion  by  the 
taxis,  which  was  effected  in  a  short  time  ;  but,  owing  to  the  vio¬ 
lent  efforts  of  the  mare  when  lying  down,  it  was  again  expelled. 
Having,  with  much  difficulty,  forced  her  to  rise,  I  again  reduced 
it,  and"5 applied  a  truss,  formed  of  two  narrow  pieces  of  web,  pass¬ 
ing  from  a  roller  along  the  back,  and  sewn  together  to  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  tail  ;  passing  on  each  side  of  which,  they  weie 
again  united  for  about  six  inches,  and  from  thence  taken  between 
the  thighs  to  be  buckled  to  a  strap  on  each  side,  attached  to  the 
roller:  °a  thick  fold  of  linen  was  placed  on  the  vulva,  to  render 
the  pressure  more  equal.  This  prevented  its  being  again  expelled, 
though  she  made  violent  efforts  for  some  hours  aftei  its  applica¬ 
tion  T  v.  s.  lbs.  xiv,  after  which  her  pains  were  less  violent. 
Aloes  Barbad.  3iij.  Ordered  the  rectum  to  be  occasionally 
emptied ;  a  mash  diet,  and  very  little  water  to  be  given. 

28///.— She  evinced  great  pain,  lying  down,  looking  at  her 
flanks,  and  suddenly  rising.  Pulse  80,  lull  :  v.  s.  lbs.  x.  Truss 
removed. 
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29th. — Had  not  lain  down  during  the  night ;  voids  her  urine 
often,  and  in  small  quantities ;  is  constantly  stamping  with  her 
hind  feet;  and  extremities  cold.  Pulse  90,  hard  :  v.  s.  lbs.  xiv. 
Aloes  Barbad.  3iij.  Her  legs  well  hand-rubbed  and  bandaged, 
and  enemas  of  warm  water  to  be  occasionally  injected. 

30th. — Staled  three  or  four  times  in  the  day,  and  in  proper 
quantities,  and  several  times,  towards  night,  she  ejected  a  small 
quantity  of  a  muco-purulent  fluid.  Pulse  78. 

31s£. — The  fluid  discharged  often,  about  half  a  pint  or  more  at 
a  time,  but  was  more  of  a  serous  nature,  and  of  a  greenish  cast, 
similar  to  the  lochial  discharge  of  women.  Pulse  70. 

January  1,  1829. — The  uterine  discharge  very  profuse.  Pulse 
gradually  lessening  in  quantity. 

3d. — The  discharge  having  ceased,  and  with  it  all  unfavourable 
symptoms,  the  mare  was,  on  the  5th,  returned  to  her  own  stable, 
and  has  since  resumed  her  usual  work. 


THE  VETERINARIAN ,  FEB.  1,  1829. 


Licet  omnibus,  licet  etiammihi,  dignitatem  artis  veterinarice  tueri.”—  Cicero. 


OUR  readers  will  possibly  recollect,  that,  in  September  last,  we 
gave  an  account  of  an  action  against  a  veterinary  surgeon  at  Bris¬ 
tol,  for  unskilfully  bleeding  and  destroying  a  horse.  The  facts, 
as  related  by  every  reporter,  were  so  extraordinary,  that  we  were 
led  to  remark,  “  There  is  something  in  the  case  passing  strange, 
and  the  veterinary  public  will  claim  an  explanation  from  the  par¬ 
ties  concerned  :  until  opportunity  is  given  for  that  explanation  we 
are  silent.” 

It  appears  that  this  remark,  together  with  “  similar  calls  from 
other  quarters,”  has  induced  Mr.  Kent  (the  defendant)  to  publish 
a  pamphlet,  under  the  title  of  “  Barrister's  Notes  of  Evidence,  in 
the  action  Nisbett  versus  Kent,”  a  copy  of  which  he  has  sent  to 
us,  with  an  accompanying  letter,  wherein  he  says,  “  he  trusts  we 
shall  find  sufficient,  on  the  perusal  of  the  publication,  to  exculpate 
him. 
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We  regret  that  Mr.  Kent  should  have  earned  our  meaning 
beyond  the  limit  set  to  it ;  at  the  same  time  we  feel  reason  (and 
we  think  Mr.  Kent  ought  equally  so)  to  rejoice  at  the  consequences 
to  which  such  comment  has  led — viz.,  the  publication  to  the  vete¬ 
rinary  world  in  general,  and  to  Mr.  Kent’s  employers  and  friends 
in  particular,  of  a  correct  detail  of  the  evidence  elicited  on  the  trial, 
than  the  perusal  of  which  as  set  forth  in  the  pamphlet,  nothing 
further,  we  will  take  upon  ourselves  to  affirm,  is  wanting,  com¬ 
pletely  to  exculpate  Mr.  Kent  from  the  charge  of  badly ,  igno¬ 
rantly,  unskilfully ,  inartifi dally ,  or  carelessly  bleeding  the  horse 
in  question. 

Mr.  Kent’s  account  of  the  operation  is  as  follows  : — 

“  On  the  20th  of  June,  the  horse  in  question  was  brought  to 
my  yard  by  the  plaintiff’s  son  or  brother,  a  youth  about  twenty 
years  of  age,  who  requested  me  to  bleed  it,  which  I  proceeded  to 
do.  I  operated  on  the  off  or  right  jugular  vein,  with  a  human  lancet, 
which  instrument  I  have  constantly  used  for  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years,  by  which  I  obtained  a  regular  flow  of  blood  at  the  first 
puncture,  and  took  away  seven  pounds,  without  the  slightest  cir¬ 
cumstance  occurring  to  excite  suspicion  of  any  thing  irregular  in 
the  operation.  As  the  blood  issued  from  the  orifice,  Nisbett  ob¬ 
served,  that  it  was  peculiarly  black,  to  which  I  replied  it  was. 
Having  obtained  as  much  blood  as  I  wished,  I  proceeded  to  close 
the  orifice  in  the  usual  manner,  with  a  pin  and  tow ;  but  the  horse 
resisting  my  efforts,  I  directed  one  of  my  servants  to  apply  a 
twitch,  and  then  effected  my  purpose  of  securing  the  orifice.  Up 
to  this  period,  no  thrombus  or  swelling  whatever  had  taken  place; 
but  immediately  on  the  ligature  being  applied,  I  observed  a  filling 
of  the.  cellular  tissue  beneath  the  orifice,  and  ordered  my  servant 
to  apply  cold  water  to  it  for  a  few  minutes.  The  swelling  or 
thrombus  was  so  slight,  that  no  one  present  would  have  been 
aware  of  its  existence,  had  not  1  directed  attention  to  it.  I  re¬ 
tained  the  horse,  until  I  was  quite  satisfied  that  the  thrombus 
ceased  to  enlarge,  and  then  gave  instructions  to  Nisbett  to  lead 
the  horse  quietly  home,  a  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter, 
and  to  apply  cold  salt  water  over  the  part  occasionally,  when  he 
got  home.  When  he  left  my  yard,  the  thrombus  did  not  contain 
more  than  six  ounces  of  extravasated  blood.  Here  my  personal 
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knowledge  terminates,  as  I  never  saw  the  horse  after  he  left  my 
yard ;  but  between  two  and  three  hours  from  that  time,  I  heard 
that  he  had  fallen  down,  and  died  instantly,  about  a  mile  from  my 
yard ;  and  shortly  after,  Nisbett,  jun.  who  brought  him  to  be  bled, 
came  and  requested  me  to  go  to  him,  as  his  father  wished  me  to 
remove  him  ;  but  I  replied,  that  I  had  no  means  of  removing  him, 
and  declined  going ;  and  observed,  that  had  he  applied  while  the 
horse  was  alive,  I  should  have  been  most  willing  to  go  and  render 
assistance,  and  that  if  his  death  was  connected  with  the  bleeding, 
I  had  no  doubt  but  I  could  have  counteracted  what  was  amiss, 
but  as  he  was  dead,  my  attendance  could  not  be  of  any  use ;  with 
which  conversation  our  interview  terminated.  On  the  evening  of 
the  21st  (the  day  following)  I  received  a  letter  from  an  attorney, 
to  demand  fifty  guineas  as  the  value  of  the  horse,  requiring  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  sum  by  three  o’clock  of  the  23d  inst.,  and  menacing 
me  with  an  action  on  failure  of  compliance.” 

We  perfectly  acquit  Mr.  Kent  of  unskilfulness ;  but  we  could 
have  wished  that,  in  some  few  points,  he  had  acted  a  little 
differently. 

We  cannot  understand  why  he  peremptorily  refused  to  go  to  and 
examine  the  horse,  when  requested  to  do  so  by  young  Nisbett. 
He  says,  that  “  had  he  been  applied  to  while  the  horse  was  alive 
he  should  have  been  most  willing  to  go  and  render  assistance.” 
How  could  Nisbett  have  thus  applied  to  him,  when,  according  to 
Mr.  Kent’s  own  account,  the  horse  “  fell  down,  and  died  in¬ 
stantly  ?” 

Although  his  attendance  could  not  have  been  of  any  use,  so  far 
as  life  was  concerned,  the  inspection  of  the  carcase  might  have 
thrown  some  light  on  the  cause  of  death;  and  probably  Mr.  Kent 
would  have  seen,  and  have  been  able  to  describe,  that  which 
would  have  been  satisfactory  to  old  Nisbett.  There  would,  at 
least,  have  been  the  appearance  of  good-nature  about  it,  or,  we 
would  rather  say,  it  would  have  been  an  act  of  justice  to  a  person 
who  had  been  suddenly  and  mysteriously  deprived  of  a  useful 
animal.  Mr.  Nisbett  had  a  right  to  require  it,  and  to  feel  a  little 
angry  when  Mr.  Kent  so  hastily  and  cavalierly  refused. 

We  know  too  well  how  many  circumstances  occur  in  our  pro¬ 
fession,  to  make  us  a  little  ill-tempered  at  times ;  and,  therefore, 
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we  will  not  too  severely  censure  Mr.  K.,  although  we  are  sorry 
that  he  should  probably  have  brought  this  business  upon  himself. 
At  all  events,  he  would  have  been  enabled  to  repel  with  more 
effect,  the  evidence  of  the  old  illiterate  farrier,  Davis ;  and  to 
state  that  on  the  day  of  trial  which  would  have  been  of  para¬ 
mount  importance.  So  far,  and  no  farther,  does  any  part  ol  the 
transaction  appear  to  reflect  on  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Kent.  We 
believe  that  “  the  operation  was  properly  performed,  and  this,” 
as  Mr.  Kent  judiciously  observes,  “  was  the  turning  point  be¬ 
tween  plaintiff  and  defendant.” 

In  the  account  of  the  trial,  Mr.  Kent  is  unnecessarily,  and,  we 
think,  injudiciously,  and  unjustifiably  severe.  Even  old  Davis 
does  not  deserve  all  that  is  said  of  him,  much  less  Mr.  Leigh. 
The  allusion  to  Mr.  Williams's  personal  appearance,  is  in 
sadly  bad  taste;  and  the  publication  of  the  opinion  of  the  junior 
counsel  respecting  Mr.  Williams's  opening  speech,  incautiously 
given,  and  evidently  meant  only  for  the  private  ear,  will  admit  of 
no  defence.  We  will  not,  however,  press  this  matter  further. 
Mr.  Kent  has  suffered  (in  pocket)  more  perhaps  than  he  de¬ 
served,  and  much  more  than  we  wish.  Even  the  successful  ter¬ 
mination  of  a  suit  at  law  costs  somewhat  too  much.  In  profes¬ 
sional  reputation,  we  trust  he  will  not,  because  we  feel  that  he 
ought  not,  to  suffer. 

The  case,  on  the  wKole,  is  interesting  to  the  profession ;  and, 
for  this  reason,  we  recommend  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Kent's  pam¬ 
phlet.  The  subject  is  well  treated,  and  the  several  bearings  of  the 
evidence  commented  on  with  considerable  talent. 


We  propose  to  those  who  are  now  bona  fide  pupils  under  pri¬ 
vate  practitioners,  or  students  at  the  Veterinary  College,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  subject  for  a  Prize  Essay  : — “  The  Anatomy  and  Physio¬ 
logy  of  the  Stomach  of  the  Ox.” 

Papers  with  an  initial  and  motto  to  be  sent  to  the  Editors, 
(post  paid),  on  or  before  the  10th  of  October. 
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WE  have  been  enabled,  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Turner,  to  present 
our  readers  with  the  substance  of  his  excellent  paper  on  Navicu¬ 
lar  Lameness.  The  discussion  which  followed  was  almost  solely 
confined  to  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Turner’s  claim  to  the  disco¬ 
very  of  the  navicular  disease.  Mr.  Field  maintained,  that  his 
father,  and  old  Mr.  Moorcroft,  had,  so  early  as  1794,  been  per¬ 
fectly  aware  of  its  existence,  and  had  been  in  the  habit  of  point¬ 
ing  it  out  to  their  friends  ;  and  that  it  was  from  a  consideration  of 
the  nature  of  this  disease,  and  the  difficulty  or  impossibility  of 
cure,  that  they  had  had  recourse  to  the  operation  of  neurotomy. 
The  coffin  lameness,  as  it  was  then  called,  was  familiar  to  every 
practitioner;  and  Jeremiah  Brydges,  seventy  years  ago,  accurately 
described  its  symptoms  and  causes. 

Mr.  Turner  replied,  that  although  the  disease  might  have  been 
known  to  Mr.  Field,  the  profession  generally  was  ignorant  of  it ; 
and  that  Mr.  Coleman,  who  was  likewise  aware  of  its  existence, 
regarded  it  as  a  malady  of  very  rare  occurrence.  It  was  now, 
however,  recognised  as  the  prevalent  and  usual  cause  of  groggy 
and  chronic  lameness.  At  all  events,  let  it  be  known  more  or 
less,  he  was  the  first  person  who  had  directed  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  it. 

This  was  the  prevailing  feeling  of  the  members. 

A  few  practitioners  might  have  recognised  the  disease ;  but  with 
Mr.  Turner  rested  the  credit  of  bringing  it  before  the  public,  and 
demonstrating  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence,  and  its  almost  in¬ 
variable  connexion  with  chronic  lameness. 

Previous  business  having  occupied  the  time  of  the  Society,  and 
the  hour  of  nine  having  nearly  arrived,  the  discussion  on  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  disease  was  postponed  until  a  future  meeting;  when 
Mr.  Turner  promised  another  paper  on  the  symptoms  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  navicular  disease. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


In  reply  to  two  of  our  Correspondents,  we  state  our  belief,  that  the  first 
volume  of  Mr.  VV.  Percivall’s  Lectures  is  completely  out  of  print.  We 
have  reason,  however,  to  hope,  that  the  anatomical  portion  ot  his  excellent 
work  will  soon  be  republished  in  an  improved  form  ;  and  that  the  physiolo¬ 
gical  and  pathological  divisions  will  speedily  follow. 

Mr.  Sp  alding’s  Case  of  Lumbar  Abscess  in  our  next. 


Our  Correspondents  will  have  the  kindness  to  direct  their  communica¬ 
tions  (post  paid),  on  or  before  the  20th  ot  every  month,  to  the  Editors,  No.  3, 
Nassau  Street,  Middlesex  Hospital,  London. 


.  THE 
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'r0L.  ii.  MARCH,  1829. 


ANATOMY  OF  THE  HORSE. 

[Continued  from  page  46.] 

STIFLE  BONE.  (PATELLA.) 

Situation — Upon  the  trocheal  surface  of  the  inferior  extremity 
>f  the  round  bone. 

Outline — Quadrangular :  convex  externally  ;  irregularly  con¬ 
cave  internally. 

Division — Into  three  surfaces  and  four  angles. 

The  anterior  surface  is  convex,  most  prominent  towards 
he  middle,  and  in  places  porous  and  roughened  by  tendinous 
ind  ligamentous  attachments. 

The  posterior  surface  is  entirely  articulatory,  and  un¬ 
equally  divided  by  an  eminence  running  across  it  into  two  shallow 
concavities,  which  are  adapted  to  the  condyles  of  the  round  bone, 
he  inner  being  the  larger  one. 

The  superior  surface,  the  space  bounded  by  the  superior 
ind  lateral  angles,  is  uneven  and  roughened  by  the  implantation 
if  the  tendons  of  the  rectus  and  vasti  muscles. 

The  angles  are  all  blunt  or  rounded  off.  To  the  superior  is 
ixed  the  tendon  of  the  rectus  ;  to  the  inferior  and  lateral,  the  li- 
ramenta  patellae  :  between  the  superior  and  external  lateral  is  an 
eminence  looking  like  a  fifth  angle :  it  gives  attachment  to  the 
/astus  extemus. 

Connexion — By  muscles  and  its  capsular  ligament  with  the 
xmnd  bone  ;  by  its  own  four  proper  ligaments  with  the  tibia. 

OF  THE  THIGH. 

The  bone  correspondent  to  the  hone  of  the  thigh — the  veritable 
m  femoris  of  a  man,  in  the  horse  enters  into  the  formation  of  the 
Vol.  IT.-— No.  15.  m 
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part  we  call  the  haunch ;  while  the  tibia  and  fibula,  the  human 
leg  bones,  become  of  this  quadruped  the  basis  of  the  part  we 
are  in  the  habit  of  calling  the  thigh. 

TIBIA. 

Situation — Between  the  stifle  and  the  hock. 

Form — Long,  straight,  prismatic  :  larger  superiorly  than  infe- 
riorly. 

Direction — Oblique ;  but  contrariwise  to  the  round  bone. 

Division — Into  body,  superior  and  inferior  extremities. 

The  body  exhibits  three  faces  and  three  angles.  Two  of  the 
faces  are  smooth,  and  are  seen  anteriorly ;  one  looking  outwards, 
the  other  inwards  :  the  former  covered  by  the  extensor  pedis,  the 
latter  by  the  skin.  The  posterior  face  is  the  broadest,  and  is 
strongly  marked  with  several  longitudinal  muscular  furrows. 
The  anterior  angle  is  rounded  off,  and  below  disappears  altoge¬ 
ther  :  the  sides  are  sharpened  and  roughened  by  muscular  attach¬ 
ment. 

The  superior  extremity,  mor£  bulky  and  extensive  than 
the  inferior,  exhibits — Superiorly,  two  irregularly  ovoid  flattened 
articulatory  surfaces,  which,  by  means  of  intervening  cartilages, 
are  accommodated  to  the  condyles  of  the  round  bone :  these  are 
parted  by  a  small  sharp  elevation  and  two  asperous  pits,  into 
which  latter  are  fixed  the  crucial  ligaments.  Anteriorly,  a  jutting i 
pyramidal  tuberosity,  from  which  a  rough  ridge  runs  downward 
into  the  anterior  angle  of  the  body,  while,  above,  it  ends  in  a  bluni 
asperous  point,  turned  outwards.  At  the  sides  are  the  two  lateral 
processes,  the  external  the  more  projecting,  for  the  lateral  liga¬ 
ments.  Between  the  external  lateral  process  and  the  tuberosity 
is  a  groove  for  the  passage  of  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  pedis 
and  below  this  groove  a  broad  excavated  portion  of  surface 
from  which  arises  the  flexor  metatarsi.  The  external  condyle  ha; 
on  its  side  a  small  transversely  oval  excavation,  marking  th< 
place  of  junction  of  the  fibula. 

The  inferior  extremity,  flattened  and  spreading  bu 
little  wider  than  the  body  itself,  consists  of  two  deep  articula 
grooves,  running  obliquely  from  before  backwards,  and  from  with 
out  inwards,  and  of  three  sharpened  projections  : — one,  extendec 
obliquely,  forms  the  partition  between  the  grooves ;  the  other 
form  the  lateral  processes,  of  which  the  internal  is  more  promi 
nent  than  the  external,  both  being  roughened  exteriorly  for  th 
lateral  ligaments.  The  external  lateral  process  has  a  groove  01 
its  side,  for  the  passage  of  the  tendon  of  the  peroneus. 

Connexion — With  the  round  bone,  above ;  the  os  calcis,  below 
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Development. — The  extremities,  originally  epiphyses,  become 
apophoses  prior  to  the  adult  period. 

FIBULA. 

This  small  and  seemingly  unimportant  bone  can  be  regarded 
but  as  an  appendix  to  the  tibia.  It  is  a  long,  slender,  pyramidal 
Done,  affixed  to  the  external  side  of  the  tibia  by  a  cartilago-liga- 
nentous  substance,  similar  to  that  which  binds  the  splint  bones 
:o  the  cannon. 

Its  superior  part  or  head  is  bulky,  flattened  from  side  to 
>ide,  and  roughened — externally,  by  the  attachment  of  the  pe- 
oneus  and  the  lateral  ligament ;  internally,  by  its  cartilago-liga- 
nentous  connexion. 

The  inferior  part,  slender  and  tapering,  extends  about  half 
■vay  down  the  tibia,  whence  a  ligament  is  continued  to  the  lower 
extremity  of  that  bone. 

Connexion — With  the  tibia. 

OF  THE  HOCK.  (TARSUS.) 

As  the  knee  of  the  horse  answers  to  the  wrist  of  man,  and 
s  therefore  analogically  regarded  as  the  carpus ;  so,  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  the  hock  becomes  the  correspondent  part  to  the  instep,  and 
s  consequently  considered  under  the  technical  appellation  of  tar¬ 
ns.  Six  small  bones  enter  into  its  composition :  they  are — the 
istragalus,  os  calcis,  os  cuboides,  and  the  ossa  cuneiforma,  ex- 
emum,  medium,  and  internum. 

THE  KNUCKLE  BONE.  (ASTRAGALUS.) 

Situation— Uppermost  bone  of  the  hock:  the  bone  which  alone 
supports  the  tibia. 

Form — Distinguished  by  its  pulley-like  formation. 

Division — Into  superior,  inferior,  and  posterior  surfaces.  The 
superior  or  pul  ley-like  surface  is  entirely  articulatory,  and  con¬ 
sists  of  two  bold  semi-circular  prominences,  with  a  deep  capacious 
groove  between  them :  the  whole  admirably  adapted  to  the  two 
grooves  parted  by  their  middle  projection  in  the  lower  extremity 
-)f  the  tibia. —  The  posterior  surface ,  extremely  irregular,  exhibits 
our  polished  places  for  articulation  with  the  os  calcis;  and,  be- 
ween  them,  asperous  porous  interspaces  for  ligamentous  attach¬ 
ment. —  The  injerior  surface ,  smaller  than  either  of  the  others,  is 
rregularly  flattened,  and  almost  wholly  articulatory  :  it  is  em- 
iraced  by  the  superior  part  of  the  large  cuneiform  bone.  From  a 
)it  at  the  foot  of  the  pulley-like  adaptation,  takes  its  origin  the 
'xtensor  pedis  accessorius. 
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OS  CALCIS. 

Situation — It  forms  the  posterior  projecting  part  called  the 
point  of  the  hock* 

Figure — Irregular*  Division — Into  body  and  tuberosity* 

The  body  is  the  broad  or  inferior  part*  It  is  irregularly  con¬ 
vex  externally,  where  it  is  joined  with  the  tuberosity !  concave  and 
expanded  internally,  where  it  presents  four  surfaces  for  articula¬ 
tion  with  the  astragalus,  with  asperous  interspaces  for  ligament. 
The  inferior  part  of  the  body  has  a  narrow  articulatory  surface,  by 
which  it  articulates  also  with  the  cuboid  bone* 

The  tuberosity,  the  projecting  part  behind,  is  oblong,  flat¬ 
tened  on  its  sides,  and  exhibits  a  thick  tuberous  termination,  into 
which  is  implanted  the  tendons  of  the  gastrocnemii.  The  exter¬ 
nal  side  is  flattened  and  roughened  by  ligamentous  connexion; 
the  internal  is  smooth,  and  inclines  to  concavity,  by  which  a  space 
is  left  which  gives  passage  to  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  pedis. 

CUBOID  BONE.  (os  CUBOIDES.) 

Situation— Outer  part  of  the  hock.  Form— Oblong,  from  back 
to  front.  Division — Into  external,  internal,  superior,  and  inferior 
surfaces. 

The  external  surface ,  broad  and  irregularly  curved,  is  roughen¬ 
ed  by  ligamentous  adherence.  —  The  internal  surface ,  irregularly 
excavated  and  asperous,  exhibits  three  places  of  articulation :  one, 
posteriorly,  for  the  great  cuneiform ;  the  other  two  smaller,  one 
anteriorly,  one  posteriorly,  for  the  middle  cuneiform  bone.  The 
superior  surface  has  two  articulations,  with  a  little  pit  between 
them  ;  one  for  the  astragalus,  a  larger  one  for  the  os  calcis. — The 
inferior  surface  presents  two  articulatory  places  :  one  for  the  ex¬ 
ternal  splint  bone,  the  other  for  the  cannon  bone* 

THE  LARGE  CUNEIFORM  BONE.  (OS  CUNElFORME  MAGNUM.) 

Situation — Immediately  underneath  the  astragalus* 

Figure — Triangular  :  broadest  side  turned  forwards  ;  salient 
angle,  backwards*  Flat  above  and  below. 

Division — Into  superior  and  inferior  surfaces,  sides,  and  angles. 
— The  superior  surface  is  entirely  articulatory,  with  the  exception 
of  a  little  rough  groove  running  to  its  middle  from  the  outer  side, 
which  terminates  in  the  medullary  hole:  it  is  adapted  to  the 
under  part  of  the  astragalus. — The  inferior  surface  is  very  similar 
in  appearance  to  the  superior,  except  that  it  is  flat,  or  rather  in¬ 
clines  to  convexity  :  it  articulates  with  the  middle  cuneiform,  and 
also,  next  the  internal  angle,  with  the  small  cuneiform.—  The  sa - 
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lient  or  posterior  angle,  has  on  its  external  side  a  surface  for  arti- 

C U  Connexion— W din  the  astragalus,  cuboid,  middle,  and  small 
cuneiform  bones. 

THE  MIDDLE  CUNEIFORM  BONE.  (OS  CUNEIFORMS  MEDIUM). 

Situation — Underneath  the  large  cuneiform;  upon  the  hind 
cannon  bone.— Figure  and  Division,  the  same  as  the  large  bone. 
Saverior  and  inferior  surfaces,  also  similar :  the  former  articu¬ 
lates  with  the  large  bone;  the  latter  with  the  hind  cannon  bone. 

The  salient  angle,  behind,  is  sharper  and  more  projecting  .nea 
its  pohiC  externally,  is  a’ small  surface  for  articulation  with  the 

cuboid. 

the  small  cuneiform  bone,  (os  cuneiforme  paryum.) 
Situation — Postero-internal  part  of  the  hock.  Figure— small : 

1Tre§ormexion — Superiorly ,  it  articulates  with  the  internal  angle 
of  the  large  cuneiform;  anteriorly,  with  the  same  ang  e  o 
middle  cuneiform ;  below,  principally,  with  the  internal  hin  sp  in 
bone ;  partly,  also,  with  the  hind  cannon  bone. 

THE  METATARSAL  HIND  CANNON  OR  SHANK  BONE. 

(OS  METATARSI  MAGNUM.) 

As  the  cannon  bone  of  the  fore  leg  is  said  to  be  a  match  for 
one  of  the  longest  metacarpal  bones  lound  in  the  human  h.  , 
so  this  bone,  in  comparative  anatomy,  is  regarded  as  a  fellow  of 
one  of  the  metatarsal  bones  which  compose  the  foot,  although  1 
in  the  horse,  the  bone  of  the  hind  leg.  It  so  nearly  resembles 
the  fore  cannon  bone,  that  the  two,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  be  pie- 
ciselv  alike  :  there  are  differences,  however,  between  them,  and,  in 
particular,  three : — 1st,  The  bone  of  the  hind  leg  is  longer  by 
about  one-sixth  part  than  the  bone  of  the  fore  leg  ;  2dly,  the 
body  of  the  former  is  rounder  and  more  prominent  anteriorly  than 
that  of  the  latter ;  3dly,  the  superior  articulatory  surfaces  aic 
different ;  one  being  such  as  is  adapted  to  the  middle  and  sma 
cuneiform  and  cuboid  bones;  the  other  accommodates  the  mfenoi 
row  of  the  bones  composing  the  knee.  A  ,rTr,TT 
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lar  bones  of  the  hind  extremity,  so  closely  resemble  their  fellows 
in  the  fore,  that  the  description  already  given  ol  the  latter,  will  be 

found  to  answer  here. 


[To  be  continued.] 


ON  RABIES  CANINA. 

By  W.  Youatt. 

[Continued  from  Yol.  i,  page  285-] 

ir  has  been  proved  that  rabies  is  propagated  by  inoculation 
a  one ;  and  although  every  animal  labouring  under  this  disease  is 
capable  of  communicating  it,  the  bite  of  the  rabid  dog  is,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  the  cause.  The  malady  generally  appears 
in  the  dog  between  the  third  and  seventh  week  from  the  period 
ot  inoculation  At  the  expiration  of  the  third  month,  the  animal 
is  compaiatively  safe.  At  the  close  of  the  seventh  month  there 
is  y?o  danger.  Then  if  a  species,  of  quarantine  could  be  esta¬ 
blished,  and  every  dog  were  confined  separately  for  seven  months, 
the  disease  would  be  annihilated. 

Dreadful,  however,  as  are  the  ravages  of  this  disease,  and 
progressively  and  rapidly  as  its  victims  increase,  it  might  be 
difficult  to  induce  the  sporting  world  to  submit  to  this  restric¬ 
tion.  buch  a  quarantine  possibly  could  not  be  enforced.  Then 
ive  must  resort  to  other  measures  to  lessen,  if  not  to  terminate,  the 

c  ®vas^?tlonST?^  maJady.  Whence  arises  the  evident  increase 
ot  rabies  .  From  the  increasing  demoralization  of  the  country, 
riom  the  lately  adopted  and  cruel  system  of  parochial  govern¬ 
ment  the  peasantry  of  England  is  become  degraded.  The  cot¬ 
tager  is  no  longer  enabled  to  support  his  family  by  honest  labour- 
and  the  auxiliary  pittance  which  the  parish  affords  is  doled  out 
with  so  niggardly  a  hand,  and  accompanied  by  such  circumstances 
of  debasement,  that  he  revolts  at  the  acceptance  of  it.  He  tries 
other  and  fearful  resources  :  he  becomes  a  poacher — he  is  one  of 
an  organized  gang  of  nightly  depredators.  To  qualify  himself 
01  this,  he  provides  himself  with  his  dog,  ostensibly  to  defend 
is  little  all,  but  actually  for  the  most  nefarious  purposes.  Let 
the  local  authorities,  who  have  lorded  it  somewhat  too  highly 
above  their  fellow-men,  here  promptly  and  justly  interfere.  Let 
all  relief,  in  every  shape,  be  denied  where  a  dog  is  kept. 

In  large  towns,  within  these  few  years,  the  dog  pits,  those  nur¬ 
series  of  crime,  have  been  established.  The  mechanic,  the  groom, 
the  coachman,  the  apprentice,  mingle  there  with  the  ruffian  and 
the  avowed  thief.  I  will  not  speak  of  the  barbarous  deeds  which 
are  there  perpetrated ;  but  I  will  refer  to  the  thousand  instances, 
which  the  peculiarity  of  my  practice  has  brought  under  my 
notice,  of  the  inevitable  destruction  of  humanity,  honour,  and 
honesty,  in  all  who  are  deluded  to  frequent  these  sinks  of  iniquity  ; 
and  without  the  slightest  hesitation  I  will  affirm,  that  rabies  is 
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propagated  nineteen  times  out  of  twenty,  by  the  cur  and  the 
lurcher  in  the  country,  and  the  fighting'  dog  in  town. 

Then  let  a  tax  be  laid  on  every  useless  dog ;  and  doubly  or 
trebly  heavier  than  on  the  sporting  dog.  Let  no  dog  but  the 
shepherd’s  be  exempted  from  the  tax,  unless,  perhaps,  the  tiuck 
dog ;  and  his  owner  should  be  subject  to  double  penalty  it  the 
animal  be  found  loose,  or  used  for  fighting.. 

If  a  person  be  unfortunately  bitten  %y  a  rabid  dog,  what 
preventive  means  are  to  be  adopted  ?  Some  have  recommended 
a  ligature  above  the  bitten  part.  My  opinion  of  this  may  be 
imagined  from  the  statement  I  have  hazarded,  that  the  vnus 
lies  ^in  the  wound  inert  until  it  has  assimilated  to  itself  other 
matter  and  increased  in  quantity,  or  by  its  continued  presence 
irritated  the  neighbouring  parts,  and  disposed  them  to  become 
affected 

The  cupping-glass  has  been  strongly  recommended  by  Dr. 
Barry.  I  have  some  little  objection  to  it.  I  am  not  sure  that 
the  virus,  forced  from  the  texture  with  w  hich  it  lies  in  contact,  by 
the  rush  of  blood  from  the  substance  beneath,  may  not  inocu¬ 
late  or  become  entangled  with  other  parts  of  the  wound.  After 
excision  of  the  part  it  may  be  useful :  connected  with  the  caustic 
it  can  be  of  no  avail. 

Excision  of  the  part  is  the  mode  of  prevention  generally 
adopted  by  the  human  surgeon ;  and  it  would  seem  to  be  most 
judicious  practice.  If  the  virus  is  not  received  into  the  ciicula- 
tion,  but  lies  dormant  in  the  wound  for  a  considerable  period, 
the  disease  cannot  supervene  if  the  inoculated  part  be  destroyed. 

Excision  of  the  part  has  however  frequently  failed.  Not  a 
year  passes  without  many  lamentable  instances  of  it.  It  has 
occurred  in  the  practice  of  the  most  eminent  surgeon ;  and  it 
seems  scarcely,  or  not  at  all,  to  impeach  the  skill  of  the  operator. 

How  do  we  account  for  this  ?  1  he  knife  may  penetrate  the 

deep  and  tortuous  recess  of  the  wound,  in  which  the-  virus  is 
lodged,  and  then  its  track  will  be  empoisoned.  Or  it  the  inci¬ 
sion  be  freely  made  round  the  wound,  and  does  not  penetiate 
into  it,  the  blood  will  follow  the  knife ;  a  portion  of  it  w  ill  enter 
into  the  wound  inflicted  by  the  dog*  it  will  come  in  contact  with 
the  virus;  it  will  be  contaminated  ;  it  will  overflow  that  cavity  ; 
it  will  be  received  into  the  new  incision,  and  it  will  carry  with  it 
the  seeds  of  disease  and  death. 

Aware  of  this,  many  practitioners  use  the  caustic  after  the 
knife.  Every  portion  of  the  new  wound  is  submitted  to  its  in¬ 
fluence.  Has  the  question  never  occured  to  them,  if  the  caustic 
be  necessary  to  give  security  to  the  operation  by  excision,  might 
not  the  knife  have  been  spared,  and  the  caustic  alone  used? 
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It  will  be  imagined,  then,  that  I  am  an  advocate  for  the  use  of 
the  caustic.  Most  certainly.  But  what  caustic  ?  Not  a  liquid 
one.  Not  one  that  speedily  deliquesces.  For,  in  the  first  place, 
it  is  unmanageable  ;  and,  what  is  a  more  important  consideration, 
it  may  hold  in  solution,  and  not  decompose  the  poison,  and  thus 
inoculate  the  whole  of  the  wound. 

The  caustic  which  I  would  with  much  confidence  recom¬ 
mend  is  the  nitrate  of  silver.  It  is  perfectly  manageable.  Being 
sharpened  to  a  point,  it  may  be  applied  with  certainty  to  every 
recess  and  sinuosity  of  the  wound. 

The  potash,  and  the  nitric  acid,  will  destroy  the  substances 
with  which  they  come  in  contact ;  but  the  combination  of  the 
caustic  and  the  animal  fibre  will  be  a  soft  or  semi-fluid  mass. 
In  this  the  virus  is  suspended,  and  with  this  it  lies  upon,  and 
remains  in  intimate  contact  with,  the  living  fibre  beneath.  Then 
there  is  danger  of  re-inoculation ;  and  it  would  seem  that  this 
fatal  process  is  often  accomplished. 

The  eschar  formed  by  the  lunar  caustic  is  hard,  dry,  and  in¬ 
soluble.  If  the  whole  of  the  wound  has  been  exposed  to  its 
action,  an  insoluble  compound  of  animal  fibre  and  the  metallic 
salt  is  produced,  in  which  the  virus  is  wrapped  up,  and  from 
which  it  cannot  be  separated.  In  a  short  time  the  dead  matter 
sloughs  off,  and  the  virus  is  thrown  off  with  it. 

Previous  to  applying  the  caustic  it  will  sometimes  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  enlarge  the  wound,  that  every  part  may  be  fairly  got  at  ; 
and  I  w'ould  without  hesitation  amputate,  if  I  were  not  fully 
assured  that  I  could  get  at  every  part.  The  eschar  having 
sloughed  off,  it  will  always  be  prudent  to  apply  the  caustic  a 
second  time,  but  rather  more  slightly,  to  destroy  any  part  that 
may  not  have  received  the  full  influence  of  the  first  operation, 
or  that  by  possibility  might  have  been  inoculated  during  the 
operation. 

Does  any  chemical  combination  take  place  ?  Is  the  virus  neu¬ 
tralised  by  its  union  with  the  caustic.  I  cannot  demonstrate  this  ; 
but  I  have  much  reason  to  believe  that  some  effect  of  this  kind 
is  produced. 

It  is  painful  to  speak  of  one’s-self ;  but  I  may,  perhaps,  here 
be  permitted  to  say,  that  I  have  been  bitten  four  times  by  dogs 
decidedly  rabid.  At  each  time  I  freely  applied  the  caustic  to 
the  wound  ;  and  1  am  living  to  the  present  day.  I  have  operated 
on  more  than  four  hundred  persons,  all  bitten  by  dogs,  respecting 
the  nature  of  whose  disease  there  could  be  no  question.  No  sur¬ 
geon  in  the  metropolis  has  operated  on  one-fourth  of  the  number. 
I  have  not  lost  a  patient.  One  poor  fellow  died  of  fright,  but  not 
one  became  hydrophobous.  To  what  can  I  so  naturally  attribute 
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this,  as  to  some  chemical  affinity  between  the  nitrate  and  the 
virus,  by  which  an  insoluble  and  inert  compound  is  formed? 

After  the  operation,  nothing  stimulating  should  be  applied.  It 
is  no  unusual  practice  to  keep  open  the  wound  for  several  weeks. 
This  carries  absurdity  on  the  very  face  of  it.  We  have  stated 
that  the  virus  long  lies  inert.  It  cannot  exert  its  fatal  energy 
unless  it  has  added  to  its  quantity,  or  the  constitution  or  the 
part  has  become  irritated,  and  more  susceptible  of  impression. 
Then,  if  a  minute  portion  of  the  virus  should  perchance  remain 
in  the  wound,  by  applying  stimulating  unguents  to  the  part, 
you  take  the  readiest  means  to  stimulate  the  absorbents  to  action, 
and  you  possibly  produce  that  disease  which  would  not  otherwise 
have  had  existence.  Destroy  the  part  at  once  by  the  knife  or  the 
caustic,  and  then  adopt  the  mildest  means  speedily  to  heal  the 
wound. 

Until  what  time  may  the  knife  or  caustic  be  applied  with  a  fair 
prospect  of  success  ?  The  sooner  the  better.  1  have  said  that  it 
is  probable  the  vims  remains  for  a  while  innocuous  in  the  bitten 
part.  It  may,  however,  be  absorbed.  Every  analogy  and  fact 
would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  absorbents  have,  for  a  consi¬ 
derable  period,  no  power  over  it ;  but  we  have  no  strict  and  certain 
proof  of  this;  therefore  no  delay  should  be  admitted.  I  should, 
however,  apply  the  caustic  with  confidence  at  any  period  before 
the  appearance  of  the  disease.  Seventeen  of  my  patients  had  been 
bitten  more  than  a  week  before  the  operation;  two  more  than  a 
fortnight,  and  the  majority  more  than  twenty-four  hours.  Until 
some  effect  has  been  produced  on  the  nervous  fibrils  in  contact 
with  the  virus,  and  that,  or  the  influence  of  it,  has  been  conveyed 
to  the  common  sensorium,  and  thence  propagated  over  the  frame, 
and  thus  new  relations  have  been  established  with  other  and  dis¬ 
tant  parts,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  operate.  At  one  of  our  hospi¬ 
tals,  amputation  was  not  long  ago  performed  above  the  bitten 
part,  vet  the  poor  fellow  died.  The  disease  had  been  established 
before  the  operation ;  and  that  series  of  morbid  action  had  com¬ 
menced  which  could  not  be  arrested.  There  are  facts,  however, 
on  record,  which  will  fully  exculpate  the  surgeon  who  advised  or 
performed  the  operation.  It  is  related  in  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
Annals  of  Altenburg  (Sept.  1821),  that  two  men  were  bitten  by  a 
rabid  dog.  One  became  hydrophobous  and  died  ;  the  other  had 
evident  symptoms  of  hydrophobia  a  few  days  afterwards.  A  sur¬ 
geon  excised  the  bitten  part,  and  the  disease  disappeared.  After  a 
period  of  six  days  the  symptoms  returned :  the  wound  was  examined. 
Considerable  fungus  was  sprouting  from  its  bottom  :  this  was  ex1 
tirpated  ;  the  hydrophobie  symptoms  were  again  removed  ;  and 
the  man  did  well. 
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Trolliet  relates  a  similar  case.  Several  persons  were  bitten  by 
a  rabid  wolf,  and  some  of  them  died.  The  cicatrix  in  the  arm  of 
one  man  became  inflamed,  and  gave  him  much  pain.  The  caustic 
was  freely  applied,  and  no  hydrophobic  symptoms  appeared. 

It  is  only,  however,  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  that  we 
should  be  j  ustified  in  destroying  the  part  and  torturing  the  pa¬ 
tient  ;  and  if  we  proceeded  to  operation,  that  operation  should  be 
complete  and  severe,  not  only  to  eradicate  all  the  virus,  but  by  a 
new  and  violent  irritation,  to  cause  possibly  a  salutary  metastasis. 

These  then,  gentlemen,  are  the  grand  preventives ;  viz.,  the 
knife  and  the  caustic.  Every  surgeon  must  decide  for  himself  re¬ 
specting  their  comparative  value.  I  only  ask,  that  they  who  may 
prefer  the  caustic,  may  no  longer  be  exposed  to  so  much  gra¬ 
tuitous  abuse.  It  is,  however,  some  consolation,  that  this  abuse 
has  proceeded  from  those  who  had  little  experience. 

Dr.  Measey,  upon  personal  knowledge  of  one  unfortunate  case 
only,  in  which  first  the  snake-stone  and  then  the  nitrate  of  silver 
was  applied,  and  afterwards  the  blister  ointment,  and  the  wound 
kept  open  for  several  weeks,  indulges  himself  in  a  tirade  against 
the  caustic.  He  conveniently  forgets  the  vesicatory,  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  stimulants,  by  which  irritability  was  given  to  the  part,  and 
the  mischief  probably  effected,  and  says,  “  this  proves  the  inef¬ 
ficacy  of  the  application  of  caustics  to  the  bitten  part and  he 
adds,  “  that  he  is  quite  satisfied  of  their  perfect  inutility,  and  sur¬ 
prised  how  persons  can  torture  their  patients  with  them.’ 

Another  gentleman  of  great  talent  states,  that  “  the  knife  timely 
applied,  was  never  known  to  fail.”  Have  we  not  many  accounts 
every  year  of  the  failure  of  the  knife  in  the  most  skilful  hands? 
Two  years  ago,  two  persons  were  bitten  by  a  rabid  dog  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ball’s  Pond.  One  of  them  went  to  the  most 
eminent  surgeon  in  the  metropolis.  He  was  operated  on,  and  he 
died  hydrophobous.  The  other  was  sent  to  the  humble  writer  of 
this  paper.  His  was  by  far  the  deeper  and  the  more  lacerated 
wound.  The  caustic  was  employed  :  it  was  thrice  repeated  ;  and 
the  patient  is  living  and  well. 

I  am  not  presumptuous  enough  to  condemn  the  use  of  the  scal¬ 
pel,  although  I  much  prefer  the  caustic,  and  would  use  the  knife 
only  fairly  to  get  at  the  wound  ;  but  I  must  find  fault  with  thosej 
who,  to  carry  a  particular  point,  strangely  exaggerate  and  mistake  I 
The  truth  is,  that  both  the  knife  and  the  caustic  have  failed.  The ' 
surgeon  has  not  been  able  to  get  at  and  destroy  every  part,  or  ii 
the  use  of  the  knife  re-inoculation  has  been  produced  by  the  ver>  I 
operation. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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A  CASE  OF  LUMBAR  ACCESS. 

By  Mr.  Spalding,  of  Reading. 

IN  the  early  part  of  May  last,  I  attended  a  young  mare,  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  a  respectable  farmer  in  this  neighbourhood,  with  an  in¬ 
flammatory  sore  throat;  and  she,  with  several  others,  recovered 
by  the  usual  means.  On  the  16th,  she  had  considerable  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  hind  leg :  with  bleeding  and  physic,  she  recovered 
of  this  also.  On  the  20th  I  was  again  sent  for  to  her,  she 
“  having  lost  the  use  of  her  hind  parts/7  as  the  carters  said.  On 
examination  I  found  her  lame  on  the  near  hind  leg,  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  hip  swelled :  the  vagina  was  evidently  injured,  the 
skin  being  abraded  an  inch  or  two  within.  I  gave  a  fevei  ball, 
and  ordered  a  fomentation  to  the  part,  which  was  continued,  day 
and  night,  to  the  25th,  when  it  broke  near  the  tail,  the  men  de¬ 
claimed  ft  had  discharged  half  a  pail-full  of  matter  by  the  time 
I  saw  her,  ten  o’clock  the  26th.  I  ^  should  here  mention, 
that  she  had  taken  cinchona  3j,  nitre  3fs  in  gruel  every  day. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  violent  swellings  made  their  appearance 
along  the  belly,  chest,  and  fore  legs,  ending  with  a  shelf,  as  it 
were  •  the  nose  so  much  swelled  as  to  endanger  suffocation. 

I  gave  a  physic  ball,  and,  on  the  17th,  began  a  course  of  alterative 

baOn  the  25th  she  appeared  much  better,  and  I  believe,  had  she 
been  turned  to  grass  in  the  day-time,  to  have  had  more  ail  and 
exercise,  would  have  recovered.  The  swellings  were  rubbed  with 
the  black  oils  in  common  use  with  farmers  for  their  cattle,  which 
raised  a  thick  scurf,  and  seemed  to  repel  the  cedomatous  swellings. 
The  parts  swollen  were  scarified  several  times,  and  discharged 
so  much  thin  fluid,  that  the  straw  was  quite  wet  where  she  stood. 
A  rowel  had  been  inserted  in  the  commencement  of  the  disease. 

July  10th,  considerable  swelling  returned  in  both  hind  legs, 
quite  up  to  the  hip  on  the  near  side,  and,  themaie,  being  ltduced 
bv  the  great  discharge  from  the  abcess,  and  in  great  pain,  hei 
master  had  her  destroyed.  I  was  informed  by  the  pci. son  wlio 
opened  her,  that  there  was  an  abscess  near  the  vertebrae  of  the 
sacrum,  and  a  space  capable  of  containing  a  pint  of  matter.  1  lie 
wound  had  been  injected  daily  with  a  detergent  mixture;  but  I  am 
of  opinion  it  did  not  reach  the  bottom  of  the  wound. 

I  am  happy  to  find,  from  the  comment  on  the  case  sent  by, 
Mr.  Leaver,  that  a  more  liberal  spirit  pervades  your  journal  than 
is  to  be  found  in  some  veterinary  surgeons,  who  have  asserted 
“that  a  farrier  cannot  possibly  know  any  thing  of  the  tieat- 
ment  of  horses/7  forgetting  that  many  of  them  have  been  as  well 
educated  as  themselves. 
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PULMONARY  CONSUMPTION  IN  THE  HORSE. 

By  W.  H.  Dewhurst,  Esq. 

To  the  Editor  of  “  The  Veterinarian .” 

My  dear  Sir, 

IN  the  number  of  your  truly  valuable  Journal  for  this  month,  a 
correspondent  details  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of  phthisis 
pulmonalis  in  the  horse :  permit  me  to  give  you  a  sketch  of  the 
post  mortem  appearances  exhibited  in  this  disease.  Early  in  Ja- 
nuary,  I  was  requested  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Gutteridge,  a  veterinary 
surgeon,  to  be  present  at  the  dissection  of  a  coach  horse,  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  owner’s  account,  had  for  some  time  a  cough,  and 
three  days  previous  to  his  death,  he  laid  down,  and  could  rise  only 
with  difficulty;  and,  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  he  suddenly 
expired.  On  opening  the  abdomen,  the  whole  alimentary  canal 
was  filled  with  flatus,  and  no  appearance  of  faecal  matter,  except  a 
little  in  the  rectum :  with  this  exception,  the  abdominal  viscera 
were  perfectly  healthy.  On  opening  the  thorax,  adhesions  of  the 
lungs  were  found  in  abundance,  requiring  considerable  force  to 
separate  them  :  however,  on  removing  the  pulmonary  organs,  the 
surface  exhibited  a  series  of  irregular  knots  or  prominences,  and, 
on  making  an  incision  into  their  substance,  an  immense  number 
of  tubercles,  filled  with  pus,  were  discovered,  some  of  these  nearly 
as  large  as  a  walnut.  On  carrying  an  incision  along  the  trachea, 
towards  the  larynx,  about  twelve  ounces  of  fluid  pus  made  its 
exit :  the  trachea,  in  its  structure,  was  perfectly  sound.  I  regret 
that  I  did  not  examine  the  brain,  a  circumstance  to  which  I  re¬ 
spectfully  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  veterinary  surgeons; 
as,  if  an  examination  of  this  viscus  was  made  a  part  of  their  dis¬ 
sections,  the  consequent  result  would  be,  that  great  light  would 
be  thrown  on  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  many  diseases.  The 
sudden  death  of  this  animal,  I  am  of  opinion,  was  suffocation 
from  the  quantity  of  pus  being  thrown  towards  the  larynx,  and 
consequently  impeding  the  function  of  respiration.  That  this  was 
a  case  of  phthsis  there  cannot,  I  think,  be  any  doubt. 

On  January  the  16th,  I  was  requested  by  an  eminent  medi¬ 
cal  practitioner,  to  open  a  mare,  and  in  whom  similar  appearances 
(with  the  exception  of  the  pus  in  the  trachea)  were  found,  as  in 
the  horse ;  and  the  medical  gentlemen  present  were  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  it  was  the  disease  in  question. 
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Should  you  deem  this  worth  a  place  in  your  next  number,  1 
shall  feel  gratified  by  its  insertion,  and  remain, 

Tour’s  faithfully, 

H.  W.  Dewhurst,  Surgeon, 

Lecturer  on  Human,  Veterinary,  and  Comparative 
Anatomy,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

No.  45,  Little  Clarendon  Street, 

Seymour  Street,  Easton  Square, 

Feb.  5,  1829. 


A  COMPLICATED  CASE  OF  STRANGLES. 
By  Mr.  J.  Tombs,  Great  Barrington. 


To  the  Editor  of  “  The  Veterinarian .” 

Sir, 

I  f  you  deem  the  enclosed  case  worthy  a  place  in  your  interesting 
Journal,  you  will  greatly  oblige  me  by  inserting  it  therein. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  Tombs. 


ON  the  5th  of  April,  1825,  I  visited  a  colt,  the  property  of  ^ 
neighbouring  fanner. 

Symptoms. — Inflammation  and  swelling  of  the  cellular  tissue, 
between  the  angles  of  the  posterior  jaw  (as  in  ordinary  cases  of 
strangles),  and  an  abscess  forming  at  the  anterior  part  of  the 
shoulder  joint.  Pulse  oppressed  ;  respiration  accelerated  ;  loss  of 
appetite  ;  dullness ;  swallows  with  difficulty ;  turgescence  of  the 
vessels  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane ;  increased  vascularity  of 
the  tunica  conjunctiva;  coughs  frequently;  a  slight  degree  of  cos¬ 
tiveness.  Y.S.  vjjj  1L. — R,  aloes  3flj  ;  hyd.  submur.  3fs.  Warm 
fomentations  of  decoction  of  wormwood  to  the  abscesses,  and  the 
throat  stimulated  with  volatile  liniment.  Diet,  bran  mashes. 

7th. — Discharge  of  mucus  from  both  nostrils;  respiration  labo¬ 
rious,  and  accompanied  with  a  peculiar  sound  ;  tumours  much 
larger;  costiveness  relieved.  R  potassi.  nit.  3fs  in  the  water  bis 
indies.  Cont.  fomentations. 

10/A. — T  umoursburst;  copious  discharge  of  purulent  matter  from 
them  and  from  the  nostrils.  Patient  apparently  in  a  state  of  con¬ 
valescence.  Discontinue  the  applications  to  the  throat;  dress  tu¬ 
mours  with  digestive  ointment.  R  zingiber  3ij,  onmi  mane. 

12/ h. — Patient  obviously  worse ;  discharge  from  abscesses  nearly 
suppressed  ;  pulse  quick  and  feeble;  eats  little;  seldom  lies  down ; 
several  minute  abscesses  are  making  their  appearance  about  the 
face;  the  motion  of  the  jaw  very  much  impeded.  R  cort.  Win- 
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terani,  zingib.,  ferri  sulph.  a  a  sij,  cumol.  anisi  gtt.  20  indies.  1 fo¬ 
mentations  applied  to  abscesses  every  two  hours. 

14 th. — No  amendment;  bowels  in  a  relaxed  state.  Cont.  medic. 
17th. — Considerably  worse  ;  pulse  quick  ;  foetid  discharge  from 
nostrils ;  new  tumours  burst;  lies  down  frequently;  rather  costive; 
a  great  degree  of  stiffness  existing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
loins.  R  aloes  3ij  •  frequent  enemas ;  tumours  dressed  with  di¬ 
gestive  ointment.  .  . 

19^/i. — Colt  fast  losing  flesh ;  stiffness  at  the  loins  increased. 

R  zingib.  3ij  ferri  sulph.  31s  indies.  From  this  time  to  the  4th 
°f May  the  animal  gradually  became  worse;  and  then  it  was 

deemed  necessary  to  destroy  him. 

Post-mortem  appearances. — Lungs  slightly  hepatized ;  intes¬ 
tines  in  a  morbid  state ;  an  immense  abscess  in  the  capsule  ol 
each  kidney.  The  pus  in  each  of  them  weighs  4  lbs. :  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  liver  attached  to  the  right  kidney,  is  highly  inflamed  ; 
the  other  abdominal  viscera  perfectly  sound. 


ON  MR.  TURNER’S  PAPER  ON  THE  NAVICULAR 

DISEASE. 

London ,  Feb.  11,  1829. 

Oupere  omnia  scire,  cujusque  modi  si  lit,  cunosorurn  est ;  duci  veio  cu- 
piditate  scientiae  ad  rnagnam  rerum  contemplationem,  summorum  virorum 
esse  putandum. — Cicero  de  jin. 


Mr.  Editor, 

I  BEG  leave,  through  the  medium  of  your  useful  Periodical,  to 
convey  to  Mr.  Turner,  the  thanks  of  a  humble  individual,  for  his 
interesting  communication  (which  appeared  in  the  last  Number  of 
“The  Veterinarian”)  on  the  subject  of  the  “  Navicular  Disease.” 

I  cannot  presume  that  any  thing  which  proceeds  from  the  pen 
of  a  solitary  reader  of  your  work,  can  add  weight  to  the  decided 
talent  he  has  already  displayed,  and  the  science  he  has  discoveied 
in  the  treatment  of  that  disease ;  but  I  do  sincerely  hope  that  he 
may  be  induced  to  favor  the  public  with  a  further  development 
of  his  experience  upon  the  case  in  question,  so  soon  as  he  shall 
have  delivered  it,  as  he  proposes,  to  the  Society. 

Allow  me  to  observe,  that  the  insertion  of  such  interesting  and 
important  articles,  drawn  up  by  practitioners  of  the  judgment  that 
Mr  Turner  clearly  evinces,  cannot  fail  to  establish  and  support 
the  credit  of  your  publication,  and  to  render  it  generally  acceptable 
to  every  class  of  readers. 

I  am  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  F. 
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TWO  SUCCESSFUL  CASES  OF  TETANUS. 
By  Mr.  W.  Henderson,  Edinburgh. 


To  the  Editor  of  “  The  Veterinarian .” 


Sir, 

Being  a  constant  reader  of  “  The  Veterinarian,”  and  interested 
in  the  welfare  and  advancement  of  veterinary  science,  1  now  send 
you  two  cases  of  tetanus,  successfully  treated.  Should  you  think 
them  worth  inserting,  please  give  them  a  place  in  your  most  use¬ 
ful  work,  and  oblige,  your’s,  &c. 


W.  Henderson,  V.  S. 


Edinburgh ,  40,  llose  Street , 
13 th  Eeb.  1829. 


CASE  I.— IDIOPATHIC  CASE  OF  TETANUS. 

ON  the  7th  November  1821,  Mr.  Scott,  fanner,  Lanneston,  sent 
one  of  his  horses  to  the  forge.  The  servant  who  brought  him  stated 
that  he  thought  him  in  a  bad  way,  as  he  had  never  had  such 
difficulty  in  getting  a  horse  along  the  road,  it  having  taken  him 
nearly  three  hours  to  bring  the  horse  from  Lanneston,  a  distance 
of  about  three  miles. 

When  I  saw  the  horse,  I  found  him  labouring  under  all  the 
symptoms  of  tetanus ;  his  head  more  elevated  than  usual,  ears 
erect,  and  pointed  forward,  membrana  nictitans  protruding  in 
part  over  the  eye,  nose  thrown  out,  nostrils  dilated,  his  tail  a 
little  elevated,  he  straddled  in  his  gait,  and  all  the  symptoms 
combined  gave  the  disease  a  complete  confirmed  appearance. 

I  understood  from  the  servant,  that  the  horse  had  been  stand¬ 
ing  in  a  cold  stable,  with  an  insufficient  roof,  through  which  the 
rain  had  fallen  on  him,  and  which  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  likely 
cause  of  the  complaint,  he  being  in  low  condition,  and  probably 
labouring  under  some  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  which 
might  have  predisposed  him  to  become  affected. 

From  the  contracted  state  of  the  jaws,  and  general  rigid  state 
of  his  muscular  system,  his  medicine  could  not  be  given  in  a  solid 
form  :  1  therefore  made  up  a  draught  composed  of  3vii  aloes  barb, 
and  mixed  it  with  a  bottle  of  linseed  oil,  which  I  managed  to  ad¬ 
minister  with  a  syringe,  introducing  its  point  between  the  grinders 
and  dieek,  which  1  have  found,  in  the  course  of  my  practice,  to  be 
the  best  way  of  giving  fluids  to  horses  labouring  under  this  disease. 
I  then  glystered  him,  and  gave  directions  to  the  servant  to  take 
him  home,  and  let  him  be  well  clothed,  bran-water  offered  to  him 
frequently,  and  to  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible. 
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9 th. — Medicine  had  operated  well,  muscular  system  less  rigid. 
Respiration  and  pulse  diminished  ;  sucking  in  through  his  teeth 
a  little  boiled  barley ;  and  he  moved  apparently  with  more  ease 
to  himself.  I  left  orders  to  continue  the  same  regimen ;  and 
having  seen  Mr.  Scott  in  town,  about  two  weeks  after,  he  in¬ 
formed  me  the  horse  was  nearly  well.  I  afterwards  learned 
that  he  recovered  perfectly,  about  the  middle  of  December,  and 
was  put  to  his  usual  work. 

CASE  II.— SYMPTOMATIC  TETANUS. 

1821,  April  20 th. — Attended  a  horse  belonging  to  Mr.  Allan, 
farmer,  at  Neubridge,  near  Edinburgh,  which  had  been  seized 
with  a  tetanic  affection  of  his  whole  system,  caused  by  an  injury 
he  had  received  in  the  near  hind  foot  from  shoeing.  The  disease 
first  appeared  on  the  morning  of  the  20th,  when  Mr.  Allan  sent 
for  a  farrier  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  observed  that  it  was  of  no 
use  trying  any  thing  with  him,  for  he  would  certainly  die.  At 
ten  o’clock  p.  m.  when  I  saw  him,  and  found  the  disease  confirmed 
in  all  its  symptoms,  I  removed  the  shoe,  pared  the  horn  round 
the  part  injured  by  the  nail,  dressed  with  digestive  ointment,  and 
applied  a  warm  bran  poultice.  Three  drachms  of  opium  were 
given  on  the  point  of  a  cane  :  he  was  clystered,  six  setons  were 
inserted  in  the  spine,  a  strong  blister  was  rubbed  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  spine,  and  a  sheep  skin  was  put  on  his  back. 

21  st. — No  better;  blister  had  taken  a  good  effect;  gave  3x  of 
aloes  barb,  dividing  the  same  into  three  portions.  Ordered  him  out 
of  the  stable  into  a  loose  house,  and  to  be  kept  as  quiet  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Green  food  to  be  offered  to  him,  and  bran  mashes. 

22 d. — Ball  operating,  and  the  animal  somewhat  better; 
pulse  less  frequent ;  respiration  not  so  laborious ;  the  muscular 
system  less  rigid.  In  the  evening  3iij  opium  given;  blister 
anointed,  and  setons  stimulated. 

23 d,  seven  o’clock  a.  m. — Opium  ball  3iij,  and  repeated  at  one 
and  eight  o’clock. 

24 th. — Three  opium  balls  given  as  before,  and  setons  dressed, 
keeping  the  poultice  at  the  foot  moist  and  warm. 

25th. — Much  better;  opium  balls  continued  to  the  30th,  when 
I  attended  and  found  him  nearly  well ;  setons  stimulated  ;  blister 
anointed,  and  poultice  discontinued.  Left  orders  to  continue  the 
opium  balls  a  little  longer. 

May  2d. — Attended  and  removed  the  setons ;  anointed  the 
back,  and  ordered  him  to  be  turned  out  during  the  day  in  a  field 
adjoining  the  stable,  keeping  his  clothes  on,  and  to  continue  the 
opium  balls,  as  the  muscles  seemed  still  to  be  a  little  affected. 

Opium  balls  were  given  up  to  the  10th  of  the  month,  about 
which  time  he  got  quite  well,  and  was  put  to  his  usual  work. 


ON  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  DISEASES  OF  CATTLE. 

By  Mr.  Roberts. 

I  HOPE  my  motives  in  thus  presuming  to  offer  a  few  remarks 
on  the  subject  of  the  veterinary  profession  will  not  be  miscon¬ 
strued  ;  for,  believe  me,  my  only  object  is  to  guard  young  men 
who  are  now  qualifying  themselves  for  practice  from  running 
into  those  errors  (for  errors  they  really  are)  that  have  fallen  to 
my  lot.  In  the  first  place,  I  beg  to  state,  that  I  was  apprenticed 
to  Mr.  White,  of  Exeter;  who,  I  regret  to  say  (for  I  knew  his 
value  both  as  a  liberal-hearted  friend  and  as  an  ornament  to  his 
profession),  is  now  no  more.  “  Requiescat  in  pace With  him 
I  remained  more  than  six  years,  since  which  time,  now  twelve 
years  ago,  I  have  been  practising  in  the  north  of  Devon,  but  not 
with  those  advantages  which  would  otherwise  have  been  the 
case  had  I  been  acquainted  with  the  diseases  of  cattle.  During 
the  whole  time  I  was  with  Mr.  White  I  never  saw  a  bullock  or 
sheep  dissected  for  anatomical  information,  or  attended  to  from 
disease;  consequently,  when  I  reached  this  district,  where  I  was 
to  commence  practice  on  my  own  account,  I  knew  nothing  ot 
the  diseases  of  cattle,  which  I  now  greatly  regret,  as  my  practice, 
from  that  cause,  has  been  most  materially  limited.  Many  persons, 
by  whose  confidence  and  support  I  have  been  honoured,  have  in 
their  possession  (for  you  well  know  that  the  north  Devon  breed 
of  bullocks  are  highly  estimated  by  all  competent  judges)  great 
numbers  of  bullocks  and  sheep,  as  well  as  horses,  and  which  occa¬ 
sionally  require  veterinary  aid.  But  alas  !  when  I  am  consulted, 
I  am  obliged  to  confess  my  total  ignorance  of  the  subject.  I 
should  have  been  an  impostor  had  1  professed  an  acquaintance 
with  the  disorders  of  these  animals,  when  I  had  never  studied 
them.  Such  is  the  truth  of  the  case  ;  and  the  consequence  has 
been,  that  some  other  person  has  been  called  in  who  professed  to 
have  a  knowledge  of  their  diseases,  while  I  was  a  mere  looker-on, 
in  which  capacity  many  painful  reflections  upon  the  great  omis¬ 
sion  in  my  early  education  have  been  forced  on  me  ;  and  1  have 
been  taught,  by  dearly  bought  experience,  that  a  great  deal  more 
is  to  be  learned  in  the  veterinary  profession  than  some  of  our  in¬ 
structors  seem  to  imagine.  This  is  a  faithful  picture,  although 
not  a  full-length  one,  of  my  situation,  and  that  of  many  others  ; 
and  must  be  my  apology  for  intruding  on  the  pages  of  your 
valuable  journal,  and  presuming  to  offer  my  humble  “  advice  to 
pupils  at  the  Veterinary  College,  and  others  equally  interested. 
Let  them,  while  they  have  an  opportunity,  attend  all  lectures  given 
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by  Mr.  Youatt,  or  some  other  qualified  professor,  on  the  diseases 
of  cattle,  and  not,  as  has  usually  been  the  case,  make  the  horse 
their  exclusive  object  of  study ;  for  if  they  do,  and  go  into  the 
country  to  practise  (and  we  cannot  all  live  in  cities),  they  will 
surely  experience  those  evils  which  I  have  before  described. 
Flattering  myself  that  those  few  lines,  if  well  reflected  on,  may 
be  of  ultimate  advantage  to  those  young  veterinarians  for  whom 
they  have  been  written,  I  beg  to  subscribe  myself,  gentlemen, 
(with  hearty  good  wishes  for  the  success  of  “The  Veterinarian,”) 

Your  obedient  servant, 

John  Roberts. 

South  Molton,  Devon, 

Feb.  15,  1829. 


A  CASE  OF  CHRONIC  COUGH,  IN  WHICH  IT  WAS 
SUPPOSED  DEATH,  THE  EFFECT  OF  [SUFFO- 
C  ATI  ON,  WAS  OCCASIONED  BY  BLEEDING. 

By  Mr.  C.  Percivall,  V.S.  Enniskillen  Dragoons. 

A  LARGE  powerful  bay  gelding,  eight  years  old,  who  had  for  a 
considerable  time  been  troubed  with  chronic  cough  and  difficulty 
of  breathing,  was  shown  to  me,  on  the  19th  of  May,  1828,  by 
the  troop  sergeant  major,  on  suspicion  of  being  broken-winded 
who  had  observed  that  he  was  not  only  distressed  when  in  the 
field,  but  fetched  his  breath  with  great  difficulty  even  in  the  stable. 
I  ordered  him  to  be  bled,  and  to  have  some  alterative  medicine. 
This,  apparently,  relieved  him  much ;  and  he  resumed  his  ordi¬ 
nary  duty.  . 

On  the  6th  of  August,  he  on  a  sudden  experienced  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  swallowing,  being  almost  choaked  in  the  act  of  eating  a 
feedL  of  oats.  On  enquiry,  I  now  found  that  the  cough  had 
become  more  troublesome;  muco-purulent  matter  issued  from 
both  nostrils;  pulse,  50,  rather  hard;  respiration  somewhat 
more  difficult ;  and  he  did  not  take  his  food  with  that  appetite 
which  he  had  done  heretofore. 

I  ordered  him  to  lose  Ibviij  of  blood,  &c.  &c.:  he,  however, 
became  faint  after  losing  ILvij,  and  was  consequently  pinned  up. 
About  ten  minutes  after,  he  broke  out  into  a  profuse  sweat,  fell 
down,  and  died  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  without  a  struggle. 

post  mortem  appearances. 

The  lungs  exhibited  slight  marks  of  inflammation.  On  cutting 
open  the  larynx  and  trachea  (the  membranous  lining  of  which, 
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as  well  as  that  of  the  bronchi®,  was  in  a  state  ot  inflammation), 
I  discovered  an  immense  quantity  of  muco-purulent  matter,  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  discharged  at  the  nose,  which  completely  obstructed 
the  passage  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  clearly  proving  death  to  have 
been  caused  by  suffocation,  or  from  the  blood  not  undergoing 
that  change  in  its  passage  through  the  lungs  essential  to  animal 
life ;  and  not  from  the  loss  of  blood,  although  that  seeming  y 

hastened  his  demise. 


()\  THE  PRACTICE  OF  UNCERTIFICATED  \E1E- 

RINARY  SURGEONS. 


Bt f  Mr.  Brown,  of  Melton  Mowbray. 


Sir, 


I  HAD  much  pleasure  in  reading  the  letter  of  Mr.  Langwoit  iy, 
on  “The  Grievances  of  the  Veterinary  Profession  in  your  las. 
Number.  The  plan  which  he  proposes  has  long  been  in  contem¬ 
plation  with  me  as  the  only  way  we  have  of  seeking  redress. 

I  have  thought  much  upon  the  subject;  and  have  conversed  with 
many  upon  the  propriety  of  such  a  mode  of  proceeding ,  no 
merely  with  veterinary  surgeons,  but  with  medical  men,  and  the 
public  in  general ;  and  they  are  unanimous  m  their  opinion  that 
“enactment  is  necessaiy,  not  only  for  the  protection  of  the 
veterinary  profession,  but  for  the  interest  of  the  community  at 
large.  It  is  well  known  that  many  valuable  horses  have  been 
destroyed  by  the  ignorance  of  men  who  have  been  pupils  at  the 
Royal  V eterinary  College  for  a  short  period,  and  who,  probab  y, 
on  their  entering  that  institution,  did  not  know  the  oft  leg  from 
the  near.  These  persons,  after  hearing  a  few  of  the  Professor  s 
lectures,  and  going  round  the  stable  with  Mr.  Sewell,  without 
takincr  the  trouble  of  dissection,  or  thinking  for  themselves,  have 
left  the  college,  and  assumed  the  appellation  of  veterinary  sui- 
geons,  not  having  passed  the  ordeal  of  the  medical  committee  as 
it  now  stands:  a"id  it  is  universally  admitted,  that  the  present 
veterinary  examining  committee  would  be  much  lmpioved  >y 
adding  some  veterinary  surgeons  to  their  number.  Where,  how¬ 
ever  would  be  the  utility  of  such  an  arrangement,  unless  the  cer¬ 
tificated  veterinarian  and  the  public  are  protected  against  empi¬ 
ricism  by  the  government  of  their  country.  Lhere  are  seven 
individuals  of  this  class  practising  the  veterinary  art  within  the 
small  circuit  of  twenty-five  miles  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Melton 
Mowbray;  and  a  surgeon  also,  who  has  abandoned  the  medical 
for  the  more  humble  veterinary  profession,  without  having  had  any 
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previous  veterinary  education,  at  least  at  the  Royal  Veterinary 
College,  and  whose  profound  skill  in  our  art  is  only  equal  to  that 
of  the  most  ignorant  practitioner  who  has  offered  himself  to  pub¬ 
lic  notice  in  the  same  capacity.  Innumerable  are  the  instances  of 
mismanagement  and  failure  which  the  employers  of  these  gentle¬ 
men  have  to  regret;  and  who  loudly  exclaim  against  the  frater* 
nity  of  veterinarians,  and  give  a  decided  preference  to  the  groom 
or  village  blacksmith. 

“  If  we  suffer  this  contagious  sickness/farewell  all  physic.” 

These  are  some  of  the  grievances  of  which  the  members  of 
the  veterinary  profession,  and  the  public,  have  to  complain ;  the 
former  in  consequence  of  the  degraded  state  of  that  most  useful 
art  which  they  profess,  and  the  latter,  on  account  of  the  injury 
which  their  property  sustains. 

Are  we  to  suffer  such  abuses  to  exist  without  making  a  single 
effort  to  raise  our  profession  to  that  rank  of  public  estimation 
which  it  so  justly  deserves?  No  !  Let  a  meeting  of  the  profes¬ 
sion  be  called,  and  a  committee  appointed.  Let  the  governors  of 
the  institution,  and  the  professor  and  his  assistant,  be  invited  to 
join  us,  that  means  may  be  taken  to  accomplish  this  necessary 
work.  I  can  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  will  be  any 
objection  on  their  part;  as  I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Sewell,  last 
December,  that  the  governors  have  had  the  opinion  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  upon  the  subject,  which  was,  that  nothing  could  be 
done  without  an  act  of  parliament  for  our  protection. 

Should,  however,  these  gentlemen  refuse  to  assist  us,  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  in  raising  ample  funds,  by  subscription,  to  defray 
the  expences  of  such  an  act;  as  every  country  veterinarian  must 
feel  the  necessity  of  some  decisive  measures  being  taken,  and  will 
be  inclined  to  make  a  corresponding  pecuniary  sacrifice. 

Melton  Mowbray, 

Feb.  18, 1829. " 


“  NON-ELIGIBLE’S  ”  LETTER  TO  SIR  ASTLEY 

COOPER,  BART. 

On  the  Exclusion  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  from  the  Examining 

Committee. 

[Concluded  from  vol.  i,  p.  456.] 

I  BROKE  off  my  communication  to  you,  Sir  Astley,  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  this  journal  for  December  (and  I  must  acknowledge  I  did 
so  rather  abruptly,  for  which  I  beg  now7  to  apologize),  in  assem- 
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bling  certain  examiners,  and  having  them,  assembled,  in  consulta- 
:ion  on  the  propriety,  expediency,  or  utility  ol  admitting  veteri¬ 
nary  surgeons  into  the  examining  committee.  At  the  same  time, 

[  took  the  liberty  to  whisper  to  you,  before  you  entered  the 
council- room,  the  notorious  secret  in  regard  to  the  majority  of  such 
meetings,  that  one  or  two  influential  members  so  ruled  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  others,  that  the  resolutions  or  determinations  which 
all  assented  to  w7ere  rather  to  be  considered  as  the  results  of  the 
machinations  of  these  active  and  highly-interested  individuals, 
than  as  the  products  of  the  united,  sober,  and  thoroughly-digested 
opinions  of  the  wdiole  assembly.  I  do  not  mention  this  lor  the 
sake  of  casting  any  reflection  on  your  committee,  Sir  Astley  ; 
but  rather  to  show  you,  that  it  is  a  fact  with  which  I  am  well 
acquainted :  at  the  same  time,  should  some  of  the  gentlemen 
who  wrere  present  when  our  excommunication  was  pronounced 
afford  me  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  indifferent — nay,  by  no 
means  disinclined  tow  ards  us,  while  others  were  vitally  interested 
in  our  exclusion, — surely  you  will  not  feel  angry  when  you  find  that 
I  am  driven  to  such  an  uncharitable  conclusion  ? 

Who  were  present  at  this  meeting?  Was  it  a  select  committee; 
or,  was  every  examiner  invited  to  attend?  Ihe  last  inquiry  I 
cannot  answer.  The  gentlemen  actually  present,  I  understand, 
were,  Drs.  Babington  and  George  Pearson;  Surgeons  Charles 
Bell,  Brodie,  and  Green ;  Professor  Coleman,  and  his  Assistant, 
Mr.  Sewell ;  and  yourself,  Sir  Astley. 

Who  is  Dr.  Babington?  Dr.  Babington  is  a  very  quiet, 
amiable,  amicable,  and  good  man — a  man  who  would  never  even 
dream  of  being  concerned  in,  much  less  openly  sanctioning  with 
his  name,  an  act  of  professional  injustice.  He  is  not  a  man 
likely  to  take  an  active  part  in  any  committee,  much  less  in  one 
having  to  decide  on  a  question  on  which  he  had  rather  to  seek  in¬ 
formation  than  to  give  an  opinion.  He  is  an  old  and  a  staunch 
friend  both  of  Professor  Coleman,  and  of  yourself,  Sir  Astley. 

Who  is  —  who  jvas  Dr.  George  Pearson?  Peace  be 
unto  his  venerable  manes  !  Blessed  be  his  much  and  long-to-be- 
respected  memory  !  In  him,  medical  science  has  been  deprived 
of  a  diligent,  zealous,  and  successful  labourer ;  in  him,  the  veteri¬ 
narian  has  lost  a  true — a  long-tried  friend.  No  one  of  the  exa¬ 
miners  cultivated  a  knowledge  of  the  veterinary  art  with  more 
success — no  one  was  more  anxious  for  its  welfare  and  advance¬ 
ment,  than  Dr.  George  Pearson.  A  few  months  before  his  de¬ 
cease,  in  an  interview  and  conversation  I  had  with  him  on  the 
subject  of  the  examining  committee,  he  fairly  put  the  question  to 
me  —  what  my  sentiments  were.  1  answered  him,  that  I  had  at 
that  moment  a  sick  horse  in  my  stable,  which,  if  he  would  step 
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out  and  examine,  tell  me  what  the  disorder  was,  and  how  I  was 
to  treat  it,  he  would,  by  so  doing,  enable  me  to  form  my  opinion 
on  the  subject.  The  Doctor  smiled,  and  replied,  that  I  must  be 
aware  he  was  not  competent  to  any  such  duty.  “  Then,  pray 
Doctor,  how  comes  it,  that  you,  and  you  alone,  are  competent  to 
examine  and  confer  a  diploma  on  a  veterinary  pupil,  whilst  I 
remain  ineligible  for  any  such  office  ?”  The  Doctor,  unprepared 
for  this  home-thrust,  again  smiled,  and  with  his  wonted  humour, 
facetiously  returned,  “Ay,  ay,  you  have  me  there!”  Express¬ 
ing  himself  perfectly  satisfied  with  my  rejoinder,  he  quitted  the 
subject. 

Messrs.  Brodie  and  Charles  Bell  we  may  couple  toge¬ 
ther  in  this  account  of  their  veterinary  relations.  They  are,  both 
of  them,  very  uncertain  in  their  attendance  on  the  examining 
committee  :  Brodie  hardly  ever  used  to  be  present ;  Charles  Bell 
has  been  of  late  years  more  regular.  The  only  occasion  on  which 
they  have  shewn  any  interest  in  veterinary  affairs  is  that  on  which 
they  lent  their  names  to  our  u  exclusion  ”  from  the  committee, 
and  consequent  degradation :  I  say,  lent  their  names ,  because, 
knowing,  or  at  least  believing,  them  both  to  be  good  men — just 
men — men  who  would  not,  wittingly,  blast  the  reputation  and 
blight  the  prospects  of  a  whole  profession,  unheard  and  undeserv¬ 
ing,  it  would  be  illiberal,  and  might  be  wrongful,  to  accuse  them 
of  having  sacrificed  their  j  udgment  in  such  hateful  proceedings. 

Mr.  Green  is  Professor  Coleman’s  intimate  friend.  Like  his 
two  fellow  surgical  associates  just  mentioned,  he  can  hardly  be 
said  to  possess  another  veterinary  acquaintance  (barring,  always, 
the  Professor’s  faithful  assistant,  Mr.  Sewell) ;  and  therefore,  like 
them,  must  be  pre-eminently  unfitted  to  sit  in  council  on  oui 
qualifications.  Nevertheless,  he  does  sit,  and  does  pronounce 
judgment  on  us— ay,  and  he  does  so,  too,  from  the  most  friendly 
motives ! 

Professor  Coleman  may  have  consulted  his  own  private 
interest  in  this  act  of  exclusion;  but  he  certainly  did  not — could 
not  have  done  so  conformably  either  to  his  understanding,  or  ever! 
to  his  consistency.  Has  he  not  told  us,  year  after  year,  in  his 
Introductory  Lecture,  how  improper  it  was  “  to  reason  from 
analogy,”  and  how  dangerous  it  was  to  “  practise  ”  according  tc 
such  a  fallacious  guide?  and  that  human  surgeons  made  the  very 
worst  practitioners?  Yes!  most  certainly  he  has:  and  yet. 
almost  in  the  same  breath,  he  would  fain  persuade  us  (as  it  would! 
seem  he  has  persuaded  our  medical  examiners)  that  medical  mer 
(unfit  as  they  are  even  to  reason  on,  and  still  more  so  to  practise  I 
our  art)  are  better  qualified  than  ourselves  to  examine  veterinary 
pupils  !  This  is  glorious!— It  is,  indeed,  a  triumph  for  us ;  because  | 
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,re  can  now  say  to  the  very  man  whose  opinion  is  of  more  conse- 
uence  to  us  than  those  of  all  the  others  put  together,  “  out  of 
trine  own  mouth  have  I  convicted  thee/'  Even  you,  yourself, 
lir  Astley,  must  admit,  much  as  you  love  your  very  old  friend, 
tie  Professor,  and  much  as  your  very  old  friend  loves  you,  that 
n  this  subject,  in  his  multifarious  turnings  and  windings,  he  has 
t  last  out-reasoned,  if  not  completely  outwitted,  himself.  Were  I 
)  write  volumes,  I  could  not  pen  anything  stronger,  or  more  to 
ie  point,  than  this :  it  is  what  I  have  all  along  been  contending 
)r — the  Professor  has  “  caught  himself  in  his  own  trap ;”  or,  to 
se  a  fox*  hunter’s  expression,  has  “ pounded  himself' ”  at  last ; 
nd  I  see  no  possibility  of  his  “  getting  out  ”  without  “  opening 
gate,”  or  “  making  a  gap,”  through  which  we  may  “get  in.” 

To  you,  yourself,  Sir  Astley,  the  fellow-apprentice,  the  con * 
rtre,  the  old  and  intimate  associate  of  Professor  Coleman,  I  must 
ow  address  a  few  words  in  particular ;  and,  if  you  please,  I  wall 
ut  them  into  an  interrogative  form.  Pray,  w^ere  you  mainly  in- 

Irumental  in  our  exclusion  ?  and  did  you  so  ( reluctantly ,  no 
oubt,)  pronounce  such  a  cruel  anathema  upon  us  purely  from  a 
rofessional  conviction  of  its  rectitude  ?  Or  did  it  not  occur  to 
ou  at  the  time  that  your  old  and  inestimable  friend  was  not  over- 
partial  to  our  company?  You  may,  perhaps,  not  be  altogether 
ware  of  the  secret  or  inward  cause  of  this,  but  “the  fact  speaks 
3r  itself.” 

I  dare  say,  by  this  time,  Sir  Astley,  you  have  set  me  down  in 
our  mind  as  the  determined  opposer  of  Professor  Coleman ;  and, 
perhaps,  farther,  you  begin  to  suspect  that  envy,  or  some  such 
in  worthy  motive,  is  urging  me  on  in  this  theme  of  invective.  If 
ou  entertain  any  such  feelings  as  these,  you  cannot  fail  to  be 
urprised  when  I  inform  you,  that,  so  far  from  being  inimical ly 
isposed  towards  Mr.  Coleman,  I  profess  to  be,  and  maintain 
hat  I  am,  one  of  his  staunchest  and  best  veterinary  friends.  I 
•ffer  him  little  adulation,  it  is  true ;  but  I  show  him  how  he  may 
htain  a  good  deal ;  and  what  is  more,  and  better  w  orth  his  con- 
ideration,  I  point  out  to  him  where  a  door  may  yet  be  opened  to 
he  advantage  of  the  scattered  and  forlorn  profession  over  which 
le  presides. 

According  to  these  outlines,  then,  of  the  veterinary  relations 
nd  concernments  of  the  gentlemen  who  sat  on  this  committee 
>f  exclusion,  pray  w  hat  am  I  to  think  of  their  proceedings  ?  How 
( im  1  to  estimate  their  resolves  ?  What  part  did  Drs.  Babington 
md  Pearson  take  ?  What,  surgeons  Bell,  Brodie,  and  Green  ? 
pur  report  informs  us,  “that  Dr.  Babington  and  you,  Sir  Astley, 
lelivered  their  opinions  at  considerable  length  against  the  addi- 
ion  of  any  veterinary  surgeons  to  your  committee.”  You  must, 
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however,  have  been  perplexed  beyond  measure  to  find  any  palat 
able  reason  for  excluding  us.  You  were  at  length,  however,  re¬ 
lieved  from  your  embarrassing  dilemma  (either  to  admit  us  or 
furnish  something  in  the  shape  of  a  reason  why  you  did  not),  by  the 
timely  discovery  of  the  obsolete  law  of  the  College,  “  which  limits 
the  committee  to  those  who  deliver,  or  who  have  delivered,  lec¬ 
tures  on  subjects  connected  with  the  veterinary  art.”  This  law 
you,  doubtlessly,  considered  it  your  duty  to  obey,  notwithstanding 
it  had  been  dead,  obsolete,  and  forgotten  for  many  years,  until 
this  very  occasion. 

“  Dead,  obsolete,  and  forgotten !”  rejoin  the  committee ;  “  no 
such  thing ;  the  law  stands  in  the  College  book  of  laws  and  re¬ 
gulations  ;  and,  being  there,  it  was  our  duty  to  be  guided  by  it.” 
Indeed,  Gentlemen,  I  will  not  deny  or  dispute  one  syllable  you 
have  said :  all  that  I  have  further  to  advance  on  the  subject  (il 
you  will  have  it  that  the  law  is  yet  available)  is,  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  directed  your  attention  to  it  was  no  friend  of  Professor 
Coleman’s.  To  prove  to  you  he  was  not,  I  will  rake  up  a  few 
more  old  “  laws”  for  your  consideration,  which,  like  the  one  above, 
still  stand  in  the  book;  but  which,  unlike  the  one  above,  have 
been,  for  many,  many  years,  utterly  disregarded  and  unattended 
to  :  in  fact,  are  at  the  present  time,  in  all  sorts  of  w7ays,  infringed 
on  and  violated. 


“  Regulations  for  the  Veterinary  College.” 

I.  Any  person  desirous  of  becoming  a  pupil  on  the  foundation 
of  the  College,  must  be  able  to  read  and  to  write  legibly .  Pre¬ 
ference  shall  be  given  to  those  youths  icho  shall  have  received  the 
elements  of  a  good  education ,  fyc. 

II.  Candidates  qualified  according  to  the  preceding  article, 
and  not  being  under  the  age  of  15  years ,  nor  more  than  22,  fyc. 

“  Of  the  Distribution  of  the  Studies .” 

“  Although  the  particular  distribution  of  the  studies  shall  be 
referred  to  the  judgment  of  the  Professor,  yet  the  general  order 
of  them  shall  be  nearly  as  follows  :  — 

“  1st.  Course..  .The  Study  of  Zootomy.”  (Not  taught.) 

“  2nd.  Course..  .The  Study  of  the  Exterior  of  the  Horse.”  (Not  taught.) 

“  3d.  Course..  .Course  of  Operations.”  (Not  taught  except  extra  paid  for.) 

“  4th.  Course..  .Course  of  Pharmacy.’’  (Not  taught.) 

“  5th.  Course. . .  Course  of  Botany.”  ( Not  taught.) 

“  6th.  Course..  .Shoeing and  Pathology.”  (The  former  not  taught.) 

“  7th.  Course..  .Attention  to  the  Stables.” 

“8th.  Course.. .  Epizootic  Diseases.”  (Not  known.) 
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“  It  appears,  from  the  above  division  of  the  studies,  that  a  term 
three  years  is  sufficient  for  a  complete  education,  provided  the 
ipils  are  capable,  assiduous,  and  well  inclined.”  Whereas 
my  have  quitted  the  College  with  their  diplomas  m  their  pock- 
5  in  less  than  six  months  ! 

Let  us  refer  to  the  latest  account  of  the  actual  intention,  scope, 
d  design  of  the  Veterinary  College  : — “  The  grand  object  of 
e  institution  has  been,  arid  is,  to  form  a  school  of  veterinary 
ience,  in  which  the  anatomical  structure  of  quadrupeds  of  all 
nds,  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  dogs,  &c.,  the  diseases  to  which  they 
e  subject,  and  the  remedies  proper  to  be  applied,  might  be 
light,  in  order  that,  by  this  means,  enlightened  practitioners,  of 
>eral  education,  and  whose  whole  study  has  been  devoted  to 
e  veterinary  art  in  all  its  branches,  may  be  dispersed  over  the 
ngdom,  on  whose  skill  and  experience  confidence  may  be  se- 
irely  placed*. ” 

Not  one  lecture  in  any  part  of  the  Professor’s  course  is  delivered 
l  the  diseases  of  “  cattle,  sheep,  dogs,  &c. ;”  and  every  branch 
it  one  is  utterly  neglected. 

So  much,  Sir  Astley,  for  adherence  to  the  u  laws  and  regula¬ 
rs  for  the  Veterinary  College,”  and  the  objects  for  which  it  was 
stituted. 

Presuming  that  you,  as  well  as  myself,  begin  to  grow  tired  of 
iis  “  sore  subject,”  I  am  thinking  of  bringing  this  address  to  a 
inclusion.  I  told  you,  if  you  remember,  at  setting  outf,  that  my 
rincipal  object  in  writing  to  you  was,  that  u  I  felt  desirous  that 
ich  strange  discrepancy  of  opinion  as  exists  between  the  whole 
ody  of  veterinarians  and  you  and  your  committee  on  this  sub¬ 
let,  should  stand  plainly  on  record  ;  and  that  what  appears  to  us 
uch  unmerited  exclusion  should  be  made  as  public  as  possible.” 
his  has  now  been  accomplished ;  and  its  accomplishment  has 
id  to  a  pretty  full  investigation  and  sifting  of  the  whole  affair,  in 
very  stage  of  it. 

I  shall,  therefore,  now  take  my  leave.  And  in  bidding  you  fare¬ 
well,  wish  you  health  to  enjoy  your  well-merited  fame  and  for- 
une ;  and  such  a  salutary  change  in  your  views  of  veterinary 
ffairs,  that  you  will  concede  the  rights  of  one  who  can  never 
gain  respect  you  until  you  do,  and,  through  him,  of  the  profession 
t  large,  namely,  of 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Non-eligible. 


*  Prospectus,  1828.  \  Vide  Veterinarian,  No.  9,  p.  317. 
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By  Mr.  Watt,  James’s  Place ,  Edinburgh . 

ON  the  8th  of  August,  1828,  I  was  called  to  examine  a  bay  car 

horse,  the  property  of  Mr.  H - ,  Camion  Mills,  which  he  hat 

purchased  two  days  before  at  Lanark  Fair,  from  a  horse-dealer 
for  £20.  The  animal  had  not  been  in  his  possession  half  an  horn 
when  he  was  informed  by  several  persons  that  he  had  purchase! 
a  glandered  horse ;  that  they  had  known  him  to  be  so  for  a  con 
siderable  time  and  that,  for  the  last  twelve  months,  he  had  beer 
bought  and  sold  for  various  sums,  from  £5  to  £30,  at  the  differen 
markets  in  West  Lothian,  according  as  the  persons  into  whos' 
hands  he  happened  to  fall  could  manage  to  cheat  a  purchaser 
On  receiving  this  information,  he  began  to  inquire  after  the  deale 
who  sold  him  the  horse,  but  in  vain ;  he  had  fled  from  th 
market  to  avoid  detection.  Finding  he  had  little  prospect  o' 
recovering  his  money,  he  exposed  him  for  sale,  but  was  onl; 
offered  £3  for  him.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  considered  i 
better  to  bring  him  to  Edinburgh,  and  try  if  he  could  obtain  : 
cure.  During  the  journey  from  Lanark  to  Edinburgh,  th 
opinion  of  the  farriers  and  horse  dealers  on  the  road,  all  of  whon 
were  consulted,  was,  that  the  horse  was  decidedly  glandered 
When  I  saw  him  there  was  a  considerable  discharge  of  rather  : 
curdled  like  matter  from  the  off  nostril,  with  enlargement  of  th 
submaxillary  lymphatic  gland  of  the  same  side,  but  no  ulceratioi  i 
of  the  Schneiderian  membrane.  From  these  symptons,  it  occurrec  i 
to  me  that  this  was  one  of  those  cases  which  I  had  heard  Mi 
Dick  describe  in  his  lectures,  which  is  mistaken  for  glanders 
but  which  is,  in  fact,  only  a  cyst  of  matter  formed  in  one  or  othe  I 
of  the  sinuses  of  the  nose.  I  therefore  directed  the  horse  t< 
be  brought  back  for  examination  in  eight  days,  when  Mr.  Did  i 
(of  whose  advice  I  wished  to  avail  myself)  attended  at  nr 
request,  and  coincided  with  me  in  opinion,  that  a  cyst  had  form© 
in  one  of  the  nasal  sinuses,  and  that  it  was  not  glanders,  as  ha< 
been  before  supposed.  It  was,  therefore,  proposed  to  the  owner 
to  make  a  perforation  through  the  nasal  bone,  and  lay  open  th 
sinus,  to  which  he  immediately  agreed,  as,  to  use  his  own  words] 
we  were  either  to  kill  or  cure.  Having  laid  the  integument  i 
aside,  a  perforation  was  made  into  the  nasal  sinus,  one  inch  ani  i 
a  half  from  the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye,  and  about  an  inch  ii  i 
diameter,  with  a  trephine.  When  the  instrument  was  withdrawn  i 
there  escaped  from  the  perforation  about  half  a  pint  of  thicl 
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irulent  matter,  very  white  in  colour,  with  no  smell.  The  sinus 
as  then  syringed  with  tepid  water,  a  small  quantity  of  lint  put 
to  the  orifice;  and  the  integuments  brought  together  by  adlie- 
ve  plaster.  On  the  morning  after  the  operation,  it  was  found 
Lat  the  discharge  from  the  nostril  had  entirely  ceased  ;  and 
though  very  copious  discharges  took  place  from  the  wound, 
id  continued  rather  irregularly  during  the  cure,  not  a  diop 
ther  of  matter  or  of  the  fluids  injected  into  the  orifice  ever 
scaped  by  the  nostril.  To  give  a  full  account  of  the  tieatment 
’  this  case  would  take  up  too  great  a  space  in  your  valuable 
iacazine  :  I  shall  only  mention,  in  a  summary  manner  the  dit- 
rent  medicines  that  were  used  during  the  progress  of  the  cuie. 
or  a  short  time  after  the  sinus  was  laid  open,  it  was  syringed 
aily  with  tepid  water,  to  wash  out  the  matter,  and  a  solution  ol 
le  'superacetate  of  lead  injected :  this  was  changed,  in  about  a 
eek,  tor  equal  parts  of  turpentine  and  olive  oil.  A  solution  of 
lum  was  tried  for  eight  or  ten  days,  to  check  the  copious  dis- 
harges,  which  still  continued  :  this  afterwaids  gave  p  ace  o  a 
dution  of  the  sulphat  of  zinc.  As  these  means  had  oply  given 
partial  check  to  the  discharge,  and  as  it  frequently  burst  out 
fresh  in  increased  quantities,  it  was  suspected  that  theie  mig  1 
e  a  lodgment  of  matter  also  in  the  maxillary  sinus,  which  was 
lerefore  opened  by  a  common  gimlet ;  but  from  this  opening  no 
latter  escaped.  The  former  opening  was  then  syringed  with  a 
olution  of  the  sulphat  of  copper,  under  the  use  of  which  the 
ischarge  gradually  ceased,  the  perforation  filled  up  and  the 
xternal  orifice  healed  about  the  18th  November  last,  the  horse 
ever  being  one  day  off  work ;  and  he  has  now  been  three  months 
uite  well  I  am  aware  that  this  operation  has  been  performed 
nd  recommended  by  La  Fosse ;  but  I  believe  the  result  was, 
hat  the  animals  were  destroyed  soon  after,  there  being  little 
ppearance  of  a  cure.  I  have  not  heard  whether  these  cases 
ave  ever  been  described  or  observed  by  any  veterinarian  before 
dr.  Dick ;  but  the  result  of  this  case  certainly  shows  how  cau- 
ious  practitioners  ought  to  be  before  deciding  on  glanders,  as 
nany  valuable  animals  may  be  destroyed,  having  such  symptoms 
s  were  exhibited  in  this  case,  while  glanders  do  not  reafly  exist, 
therefore  think  that  this  is  a  subject  well  deserving  the  attcn- 
ion  of  veterinary  practitioners. 
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Suaviter  in  modo  fortiter  in  re. 


Sir, 


lo  the  Editor  oj  u  l'ke  Veterinarian, 


NO  sooner  had  I  read  the  letter  of  one  of  your  last  month’s  cor- 

1  felt,  strjng  symPtoms  of  ‘hat  dangerous  ma- 
.  V  cacoetlles  senbendi.  A  man  who  comes  boldly  forward 

and  a^T  fool  ?  he?H’  f^d  P^rs^in  any  cause,  deserves  attention ; 
I  feel,  no  less  than  Mr.  Langworthy,  an  interest  for  the  ad- 

”enra;ld1reSpenCtabillty  of  tl!e  -termary  pNession  I  beg 
to  suggest  to  him  the  propriety  of  his  carefully  reviewing  the 
M  ils  he  complains  of,  and  their  remedies.  For  myself,  I  totally 

malFd'vV'N  It'fi  firs,t„two  Poslt'ons,  and  maintain,  “  that  the 

and  NN  y  C  efin,ed’  r  one  mode  of  cure  should  be  adopted, 
tol  t  ^  pursued.  In  answer  to  “  that  which  can  be  done 

how  oft  h0Uld  T  be  eft  to-morrow,”  I  would  call  to  his  mind 
ow  often  he  has  seen  inflammation  and  death  from  a  drastic 

^urge  where  milder  physic  would  have  brought  health  to  the 
p  t  en..  For  a  petition  to  Parliament,  waving  that  there  are 
c\e,  —  concerns  at  this  moment  to  occupy  its  attention, 
could  respectability  be  attained  by  any  act  of  that  august  as- 
moly  I  think  not.  Nobility  and  wealth  are  in  the  gift  of 
princes ;  but  a  Gentleman,  a  man  to  whom  the  world  pays  willing 
respem,  must  aepend  on  his  own  conduct.  It  appears  to  me, 

■  n/'ac,‘  individual  of  the  veterinary  profession  exerts  himself: 

is  useful  and  honourable  m  his  sphere ;  and  the  Veterinary  Me- 

d,cal  S°clety  "mles>  strengthens,  and  by  attrition  gradually  be¬ 
comes  the  north  star  of  the  body;  and  last,  and  not  least,  if  “The 
ETEI! i NATHAN  continues  to  teem  with  the  valuable  produc¬ 
tions  winch  often  giace  its  pages  (and  for  those  in  the  last  I 
eg  to  oftei  my  best  thanks),  power  must  be  the  consequence; 
pouer  which,  founded  on  a  rock,  will  defy  opposition  to  its  will. 

1  will  not  occupy  more  of  your  space  than  to  say,  my  only  motive 
1  °  ,  ,  rovt  JIip  t  le®e  hasty  thoughts  on  paper,  is  to  guard  a  va- 
uable  pamzan  from  bemg  led  away  by  an  ignis  fatmis,  or 

mg  for  foreign  aid  to  do  quickly  what  time  and  conduct 
alone  can  do  permanently. 

I  am,  Sir, 

^  our  most  obedient  servant, 

19 lli  Feb  1329.  A  FARRIER.  I 
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Licet  omnibus,  licet  etiammihi,  dignitatem  artis  veterinaria:  tueri.’*—  Cicero. 


ON  Wednesday,  January  the  28th,  the  annual  dinner  was  given 
by  the  students  of  the  veterinary  college  to  their  professors,  and 
the  medical  teachers  on  whose  lectures  they  had  been  permitted 
to  attend.  ^irr,v  ,  , 

■ 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  again  did  them  the  honour  to  preside.  He 
was  supported  by  Dr.  Babington,  and  Messrs.  Brookes,  Hawkins, 
and  Mayo. 

We  were  sorry  to  see  so  few  veterinary  surgeons.  Beside  the 
professors  and  assistant  demonstrator,  we  recognized  only  Messrs. 
J.  and  W.  Field,  Langworthy,  J.  Percivall,  J.  and  T.  Turner, 
Woodin,  and  Youatt.  The  muster  of  students  was  more  than 
usually  numerous,  and  their  personal  appearance,  and  propriety  of 
conduct,  elicited  from  Sir  Astley  the  remark,  that  he  never  had  the 
pleasure  of  presiding  over  a  more  respectable  assembly  of  young- 
men. 

The  introductory  toasts  having  been  briefly  prefaced  in  the 
chairman’s  happiest  style,  he  proposed  the  healths  of  the  medical 
teachers. 

x  Mr.  Mayo  expressed  the  lively  interest  which  he  and  his 
brethren  felt  in  the  advancement  of  veterinary  science ;  and  related 
the  pleasure  which  he  had  experienced  in  being  lately  permitted 
to  witness  some  experiments  of  Mr.  John  Field,  on  the  portio  dura 
and  par  vagum*  The  operations  were  performed  with  a  celerity 
and  precision  which  would  not  have  discredited  the  worthy 
chairman. 

Sir  Astley  next  proposed  the  health  of  the  Professor.  He  had 
known  him  forty  yearn,  and  had  ever  found  him  a  social  com¬ 
panion,  a  warm  friend,  and  a  scientific  and  highly  talented  man. 
Hehad  early  distinguished  himself  by  the  successful  pursuit  of  phy¬ 
siological  enquiry,  and  a  peculiar  tact  in  communicating  in^ 
struction;  and  happy  was  it  for  the  veterinary  world,  that  lie  was 
so  early  appointed  to  the  situation  which  he  had  so  long  and  so 
honourably  filled.  The  improvement  which  had  been  effected  in 
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the  art,  and  in  the  character  of  its  practitioners,  was  the  work  of 
Mr.  Coleman  alone;  and  if  the  students  and  the  profession  felt 
not  the  liveliest  gratitude,  they  were  not  the  persons  whom  he 
supposed  them  to  be.  When  Mr.  Coleman  first  accepted  the 
chair,  the  average  number  of  students  did  not  exceed  fifteen : 
they  were  now  sixty  or  seventy.  Why  was  this  increase  ?  because 
the  pupils  were  competent,  and  the  public  satisfied.  The 
horse  was  now  rescued  from  the  ignorant  and  the  brutal, 
and  entrusted  to  those  whose  education  and  opportunities  of  im¬ 
provement  qualified  them  to  mingle  with  the  highest  ranks  of 
society.  Justice  demanded,  that  the  teacher  by  whom  all  this  was 
effected  should  live  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  owed  him  so  much. 

Mr.  Coleman  was  flattered  by  the  too  partial  encomiums  of  his 
old  and  valued  friend,  and  the  kind  and  warm  feeling  with  which 
his  health  had  been  drunk.  These  testimonies  of  approbation  and 
attachment  were,  indeed,  dear  to  him  ;  for  he  had  his  enemies,  few 
in  number,  but  powerful  from  their  talent  and  industry.  They  had 
not  used  him  well.  They  had  misrepresented  and  traduced  him; 
but  they  should  not  drive  him  from  his  post.  While  he  had 
friends  like  the  chairman,  and  those  by  whom  he  was  now  sur¬ 
rounded,  respectable  and  honourable, — while  he  continued  to 
receive  such  unequivocal  testimonies  of  approbation  and  at¬ 
tachment  from  his  pupils,  and  the  governors  were  satisfied  with 
his  conduct,  he  would  not  shrink  from  the  discharge  of  his  duty. 
The  time  could  not  be  far  distant  when  he  must  retire  from  pub¬ 
lic  life ;  but  while  he  had  health  he  would  pursue,  in  spite  of  all 
opposition  and  calumny,  that  course  which  the  interest  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  and  his  own  honour  demanded.  He  concluded  by  pro¬ 
posing  the  healths  of  Sir  Astley  and  Lady  Cooper. 

Sir  Astley  rose  with  feelings  of  anger.  He  was  angry  with 
his  friend,  Mr.  Coleman,  for  condescending  to  notice  the  impo¬ 
tent  and  despicable  efforts  of  the  malignant  and  disappointed. 
Every  public  man  who  discharged  his  duty  faithfully  had  his 
enemies.'  It  was  the  surest  proof  of  superior  talent  and  inflexible 
principle.  There  were  those  who  would  malign  the  mother  who 
bore  them,  and  stab  the  breast  which  gave  them  suck.  He  would 
regard  such  fellows  with  the  scorn  and  contempt  they  deserved. 
He  Was  satisfied  that  the  Professor  was  an  honest  and  honourable 
man.  He  had  long  known  and  proved  him  to  be  such,  and  he 
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was  persuaded  that  the  principles  of  veterinary  science  could  not 
be  better  taught,  or  the  interests  of  the  profession  more  effectually 
promoted,  than  they  were. 

Then,  adverting  to  his  own  long  connexion  with  the  Veterinary 
College,  he  was  grateful  for,  and  duly  appreciated,  the  kind  feeling 
which  had  been  expressed  towards  him.  As  an  examiner,  they 
would  always  find  him  lenient,  but  just;  and  in  his  individual  ca¬ 
pacity  he  would  be  ever  ready  to  exert  any  interest  or  power  he 
might  possess  for  the  improvement  of  the  profession,  or  the 
welfare  of  any  of  its  members. 

The  chairman  next  proposed  the  health  of  the  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor,  a  long-tried  and  faithful  friend  to  the  veterinary  art.  If 
the  pupils,  and  the  profession,  and  the  public,  were  under  no 
other  obligations  to  him  than  the  establishment  of  the  operation  of 
neurotomy,  whereby  ease  was  exchanged  for  torture  in  the  horse, 
and  the  services  of  that  noble  animal  restored  and  prolonged,  he 
would  deserve  that,  in  which  he  was  fully  assured  they  would  all 
honestly  and  warmly  join,  a  public  acknowledgment  of  attachment 
and  respect. 

Mr.  Sewell  briefly  returned  thanks.  He  had  been  long  con¬ 
nected  with  the  V eterinary  College,  and  was  deeply  interested  in 
its  prosperity.  The  assistance  which  he  was  enabled  to  render 
the  pupils,  in  the  prosecution  of  their  studies,  was  always  at  their 
command.  The  situation  which  he  occupied  was  subordinate 
to  that  of  the  Professor;  but  he  vied  with  him  in  zeal,  and  he,  too, 
would  pursue  that  course  wThich  his  deliberate  judgment 
sanctioned,  unaffected  by  opposition  or  calumny. 

The  healths  of  Messrs.  Vines  and  Morton  (the  assistant  de¬ 
monstrator  and  clerk)  were  then  given. 

Mr.  Vines,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  his  friend,  stated,  that  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  profession,  and  a  sense  of  duty,  would  ever  secure 
their  diligence  and  fidelity. 

Mr.  Coleman  now  proposed  the  health  of  one  of  whom  he  had 
often  spoken  to  the  students  as  a  man  of  professional  acquirements 
and  general  science.  He  wished  not  to  monopolise  all  veterinary 
instruction.  He  had  no  objection  to  that  honourable  opposition 
which  existed  in  the  schools  of  human  medicine:  he  therefore  gave 
“Mr.  Youatt,  and  success  to  his  veterinary  establishment.” 

Mr.  Youatt  replied,  that  if  the  lectures  which  he  had  presumed 
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to  undertake  could  be  considered  as  in  opposition  to  those  of 
Mr.  Coleman,  it  was  that  “  honourable  opposition”  which  would 
not  disgrace  him,  and  need  not  annoy  others.  They  were, 
however,  in  truth,  more  subsidiary  than  in  opposition.  They  em¬ 
braced  those  subjects  which  were  not  at  present  included  in  the 
college  system  of  education,  but  a  knowledge  of  which  was  in¬ 
dispensable  to  the  general  practitioner.  He  bore  pioud  and 
grateful  testimony  to  the  uniformly  gentlemanly  conduct,  and 
kind  and  (he  would  say,  if  it  did  not  savour  too  much  of  personal 
vanity)  respectful  attention  he  had  received  fiom  the  vetennaiians 
who  had  honoured  his  theatre  with  their  presence  ;  and  at  those 
other  lectures  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  which  were  not 
strictly  veterinary,  he  would  be  at  all  times  most  happy  to  see 
every  one  of  them. 

Sir  Astley  next  proposed  “The  Veterinary  Profession.”  He 
spoke  of  its  increasing  respectability.  If  veterinary  surgeons 
were  not  faithless  to  themselves,  they  might  mingle  with  the 
highest  ranks  of  society.  He  would  urge  on  them  the  honouiable 
discharge  of  their  professional  duty,  the  diligent  pursuit  of  vete¬ 
rinary  science,  and  union  among  themselves.  There  could  not 
be  more  professors ;  the  constitution  of  the  College  would  not 
admit  of  it  ;  but  by  uniting  with  the  present  professors  in  physi¬ 
ological  and  pathological  experiments  and  enquiries,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  publication  of  some  useful  work,  their  re¬ 
spectability  would  be  maintained,  and  their  art  would  rapidly 

improve. 

Mr.  Percivall,  sen.  returned  thanks.  Veterinary  surgeons  felt 
the  legitimate  claim  which  they  had  on  public  attention  and  re¬ 
gard  ;  and  trusted  that  they  would  never  disgrace  the  profession 

to  which  they  belonged.  . 

The  healths  of  the  pupils,  and  afterwards  of  the  stewards, 

were  drunk.  .  .  j 

Messrs.  Collins  and  Crafts  returned  thanks  in  very  neat  and 

appropriate  speeches.:  ;  : 

The  chairman  and  medical  teachers  soon  afterwards,  and  at  a 
very  early  hour,  retired.  Mr.  Coleman  likewise  retiring  for  a 
while,  Mr.  Sewell  was  called  to  the  chair.  He  gave  the  “  Ve¬ 
terinary  Medical  Society.”  He  had  been  much  pleased  with  the 
temperate  and  scientific  manner  in  which  the  discussion  v^as  con- 
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ducted  when  he  once  attended  as  a  visitor,  and  he  doubted  not 
that  the  cause  of  veterinary  science  would  be  essentially  pro¬ 
moted  by  the  labours  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Coleman,  as  Honorary  President,  replied,  that  although 
9ccupying  a  situation  in  that  Society,  of  which  he  might  be 
justly  proud,  he  confessed  himself  to  be  a  somewhat  unworthy 
member  of  it.  His  avocations  and  his  health  had  not  yet  per¬ 
mitted  his  attendance  on  it.  The  report  which  he  had  received 
af  its  proceedings  was  most  gratifying  to  him.  It  seemed  to  be 
honestly  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  veterinary  subjects,  and 
the  improvement  of  the  veterinary  art.  While  these  were  the 
objects  which  it  undeviatingly  pursued,  its  numbers  would  in¬ 
crease,  its  utility  would  be  more  manifest,  and  it  would  be  sanc¬ 
tioned  and  supported  by  the  whole  body  of  practitioners. 

The  meeting  did  not  break  up  until  a  late,  or  rather  an  early 
hour,  and  the  utmost  conviviality  and  harmony  prevailed. 

There  are  two  or  three  circumstances  connected  with  this  din¬ 
ner  which  must  not  be  suffered  to  pass  without  observation. 

The  thin  attendance  of  veterinary  surgeons  was  a  matter  of 
surprise.  At  this  festival,  originating  from  the  College  Veteri¬ 
nary  Society,  and  designed  as  an  expression  of  gratitude  to  the 
medical  teachers,  the  majority  of  the  practitioners  in  the  metro¬ 
polis  and  its  environs,  and  some  from  distant  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  were  wont  eagerly  to  congregate.  Although  no  longer  stu¬ 
dents,  they  were  anxious  to  shew  that  they  had  not  forgotten 
their  obligations  to  the  lecturers  on  human  medicine;  but  they 
were  more  allured  by  the  desire  of  seeing  their  old  and  respected 
tutor  presiding  once  moreover  his  pupils  and  the  profession  at  large, 
as  represented  by  the  numerous  assembly  they  met  there,  and  of 
hearing  from  him,  if  not  a  lecture,  yet  many  a  neat  address,  and 
friendly  hint,  and  harmless  pleasantly.  It  reminded  them  of  old 
and  happy  times :  it  was  a  useful  and  a  pleasant  meeting. 

When  Mr.  Coleman  no  longer  presided  at  this  anniversary, 
although  there  was  placed  at  the  head  of  our  board  the  most 
eminent  surgeon  of  our  country,  our  pride  and  our  boast,  one 
long  connected  with  us,  and  professing  to  be  our  friend,  and, 
added  to  this,  an  excellent  chairman,  yet  the  charm  was  broken  ; — 
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the  principal  link  in  the  chain  of  many  a  delightful  association 
was  wanting. 

From  the  time  that  Mr.  Coleman  retired  from  the  chair  at 
the  anniversary  dinner,  these  meetings  lost  much  of  their  inte¬ 
rest,  and  have  dwindled  away  ;  and  especially  when  it  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  forgotten,  until  nearly  the  close  of  the  feast,  that 
we  were  veterinarians,  and,  more  especially,  when  the  examining  < 
committee,  of  which  Sir  Astley  was  the  president,  had  refused  to 
associate  with  us  elsewhere,  and,  by  the  exclusion  of  veterinary 
surgeons  from  their  board,  had  been  heaping  indignity  on  the 
profession  at  large.  These  are  indications  of  public  feeling  which 
he  must  be  dull  indeed  who  can  misunderstand.  Still  we  think 
that,  on  such  a  day,  all  this  should  have  been  forgotten,  and  the 
practitioners  should  have  rallied  round  their  old  instructor,  and 
shewn  some  respect  to  the  institution  whence  they  sprung. 

Mr.  Coleman’s  allusion  to  his  enemies  we  do  not  perfectly  un¬ 
derstand.  Who  are  they  ?  If  they  exist,  they  are  few  indeed,  i 
We  believe  that  he  would  be  somewhat  puzzled  to  select  half  a 
dozen  from  the  whole  profession  who  owe  him  personal  ill-will,  or 
who  would  “  drive”  him  from  the  situation  which  he  has  so  long 
occupied. 

If  by  “  enemies”  he  means  those  who  think,  and  are  not  afraid 
to  say,  that  the  college  system  of  education  is  not  that  which  the 
founders  of  the  college  contemplated,  which  all  other  schools  pos¬ 
sess,  and  which  the  improvement  of  the  pupils,  the  respectability 
of  the  profession,  and  the  interests  of  the  country  demand,  why 
then  he  has  a  host  of  foes,  against  whom  he  cannot  long  success¬ 
fully  contend  ; — he  has  the  united  profession  arrayed  against  him. 
If  he  does  not  distinguish  between  these  things,  we  regret  it. 
If  he  purposely  confounds  them,  it  is  not  fair. 

Let  Mr.  Coleman  make  this  experiment;  let  him  evidently, 
and  in  evident  earnest,  commence  that  reformation  in  the  national 
school  which  justice  demands — let  a  regular  and  stated  course  of 
anatomical  demonstrations  be  given— let  every  manipulation  of 
the  stable,  the  forge,  the  surgery,  and  the  laboratory,  be  explain¬ 
ed  to,  and  its  practice  required  from,  every  pupil — let  the  students 
be  instructed  in  the  diseases  of  every  animal  that  will  afterwards 
require  their  assistance,  and,  above  all,  let  a  more  protracted  re- 
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sidence  at  the  college  be  demanded  from  every  candidate  for  a 
diploma,  and  especially  from  him  who,  when  he  arrived  at  the 
college,  knew  nothing  of  the  horse  or  of  cattle — let  him  advocate 
the  cause  of  his  insulted  profession,  and  procure  for  some  of  them, 
of  whose  competency  there  can  be  no  doubt,  seats  at  the  ex¬ 
aminers’  board— let  him  defend  them  from  further  insult  in  other 
forms ;  and  he  will  find  himself  surrounded  by  a  host  of  zealous 
friends,  supported  by  whom  he  may  laugh  to  scorn  the  impotent 
attempts  of  his  personal  enemies. 

We  could  have  wished  that  this  allusion  to  his  enemies  had  not 
been  accompanied  by  language  of  defiance  :  “They  should  never 
drive  him  from  his  post.”  Who  should  not? — His  enemies,  if 
he  has  them,  have  not,  and  never  will  have  the  power.  The  pro¬ 
fession  would  deeply  regret  his  secession  from  the  chair.  Even 
Mr.  Langworthy,  in  his  spirited  recommendation  to  lay  the 
grievances  of  the  profession  before  the  legislature,  deprecates 
the  retirement  of  the  Professor.  Veterinary  practitioners  only  re¬ 
quire  that  he  should  make  the  Veterinary  College  what  it  was 
meant  to  be,  and  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  they  would  form  a 
phalanx  around  him,  which  his  bitterest  foes  would  strive  in  vain 
to  penetrate.  We  trust,  therefore,  that  we  shall  hear  no  more  of 
these  “enemies.”  The  worthy  Professor  deludes  himself.  We 
cannot  imagine  that  he  is  endeavouring  to  delude  others. 

We  promised  in  the  first  number  of  the  present  year,  that  our 
Journal  should  be  devoted  less  to  controversy,  and  more  to  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  important  facts,  connected  with  our  profession. 
We  have  in  some  measure  redeemed  our  pledge,  and  we  will  re¬ 
deem  it  fully.  The  communications  of  our  correspondents  on  con¬ 
troversial  subjects,  when  untainted  by  personality  or  malignity, 
cannot  always  be  rejected ;  but  for  ourselves,  we  are  satisfied  with 
the  prospect  of  veterinary  affairs.  We  know  the  universal  feeling 
of  the  profession,  and  what  must,  ere  long,  be  the  result  ot  that. 
We  adopt  the  language  of  our  able  correspondent  “A  Farrier,” 
“If  each  individual  of  the  veterinary  profession  is  useful  and 
“honourable  in  his  sphere,  and  ‘the  Veterinary  Medical  Society’ 
“unites  and  strengthens,  and  becomes  the  pole-star  of  the  body, 
“and  ‘The  Veterinarian’  continues  to  teem  with  the  valuable  pro- 
“ductions  which  often  grace  its  pages  (how  easily  could  this 
Farrier  cause  it  more  to  teem  with  such  productions,  verbum 
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sat  !)j  “  power  must  be  the  consequence — power  which,  founded 
“on  a  rock,  will  defy  opposition  to  its  will.”  And  we  are  not 
anxious  “to  do  that  quickly”  and  imperfectly,  which  in  a  short 
time  will  and  must  “  be  effected  permanently.” 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  we  must  not  be  told  of  “those  who 
would  malign  the  mother  that  bore  them,  and  stab  the  breast 
that  gave  them  suck.”  It  must  not  be  unblushingly  said  that 
“  the  principles  of  veterinary  science  could  not  be  better  taught, 
or  the  interests  of  the  profession  more  effectually  promoted and 
that  “  those  fellows’’ !  /  who  think  and  say  otherwise  “  should 
be  treated  with  the  scorn  and  contempt  which  they  deserve ;”  nor 
must  fresh  and  aggravated  insult  be  offered  us,  by  declaring  that 
we  are  not  only  unworthy  to  mingle  with  the  examiners,  but  even 
to  be  admitted  as  subscribers  to  the  Veterinary  College.  This 
was  a  part  of  one  of  the  chairman’s  speeches  to  which  we  listened 
with  unfeigned  regret :  it  was  one  of  those  incautious  defences  ! 
of  a  zealous  friend,  which  are  more  mischievous  than  the  virulent 
attack  of  the  direst  foe :  it  betrays  perfect  ignorance  of  the  real 
state  of  veterinary  education  and  practice.  The  ardour  of  friend¬ 
ship  betrayed  the  excellent  president  into  an  assertion,  which  the 
whole  veterinary  profession  would  mildly  but  peremptorily  con¬ 
tradict. 

The  chairman,  in  introducing  another  toast,  offers  us  some  good 
advice.  He  urges  on  us  “the  honourable  discharge  of  our  pro¬ 
fessional  duty,  the  diligent  pursuit  of  veterinary  science  and  union 
among  ourselves ;”  and  particularly  he  recommends  us  to  join  with 
the  professors  of  the  college  in  the  publication  of  some  useful 
work. 

Of  our  honourable  conduct  and  diligent  research  the  public 
must  j  udge  :  we  were  never  more  united ;  and  as  to  the  publica¬ 
tion,  we  are  confident  that  there  is  sufficient  spirit  and  zeal 
among  us  to  cause  us  to  exult  in  the  appearance  of  a  volume  of 
transactions,  or  of  valuable  papers  under  the  sanction  of  the  col-  . 
lege,  and  to  which  many  of  us  would  readily  contribute  the  aid 
of  our  humble  ability. 

In  the  mean  time  the  pages  of  “The  Veterinarian”  are  open 
to,  and  are  completely  at  the  service  of  the  officers  of  the  college. 
If  they  would  condescend  to  make  our  Journal  the  medium  of 
recording  some  of  the  instructive  cases  which  must  be  daily  oc- 
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curnng  in  the  College  infirmary ,  they  would  avoid  tlie  mortifi- 
cation  of  seeing  a  distorted  and  discreditable  statement  ol  tliem 
copied  into  foreign  journals,  accompanied  by  the  announcement 
that  the  editors  of  those  journals  would  diligently  collect  all  such 
cases,  that  they  might  compare  the  principles  and  practice  of  the 
French  and  English  schools. 

The  transactions  of  the  Veterinary  Medical  Society  would  like¬ 
wise  be  the  fit  repository  of  any  paper  of  the  professor  as  Hono¬ 
rary  President  of  that  Society,  or  of  Mr.  Sewell,  as  an  occasional 
visitor,  and,  we  trust,  soon  a  member  of  it. 

We  stop  the  press,  and  somewhat  inconveniently  disarrange 
our  matter,  to  state  a  rumour  which  has  just  reached  us,  and  from 
a  source  on  which  we  can  place  much  reliance,  that  the  competent 
authorities  at  the  Veterinary  College  have  determined  to  enforce 
a  longer  residence  at  that  school  by  every  pupil. 

An  attendance  of  at  least  twelve  months,  it  is  said,  will  be  ex- 
acted  from  every  student,  although  he  may  be  the  son  of  a  fame) 
or  veterinary  surgeon,  or  may  have  served  an  apprenticeship  to 
either,  and  an  attendance  of  two  years  by  him  who  has  not  pos¬ 
sessed  this  previous  and  most  important  advantage. 

We  announce  this  with  pleasure  and  gratitude.  The  insufficient 
education  of  the  veterinary  surgeon  has  been  the  main  cause  of 
our  present  lamentable  degradation.  The  countiy  has  been  in¬ 
undated  by  those  who  knew  not  the  principles,  and  had  never 

seen  the  practice  of  their  profession. 

This  concession  to  public  opinion  is  gratifying  and  honourable. 
We  regard  it  as  the  harbinger  of  a  new  and  happier  era  in  the 
history  of  the  veterinary  art.  Let  the  professors,  or  the  governors, 
or  even  the  examiners  (angry  as  we  are  at  present  with  these  last 
gentlemen),  begin  to  evince  a  disposition  to  vindicate  the  honour 
and  consult  the  true  interests  of  that  profession  m  which  we  have 
embarked  our  hopes  and  fortunes,  and  every  hostile  demonstra¬ 
tion,  every  unfriendly  feeling,  will,  on  our  part,  for  ever  cease. 
These  gentlemen  shall  have  the  credit  of  kindly  conceding  that 
which  we  might  justly  and  sternly  demand,  and  our  feeble  voice 
of  approbation  shall  mark  and  cheer  then  progress. 

Wc  might  well  say,  a  few  pages  back,  and  when  we  dreamed 
not  of  this,  that  wc  were  satisfied  with  the  prospect  before  us  ;  and 
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well  might  “  A  Farrier”  tell  us,  that  a  power  was  rapidly  growing 
which  would  defy  all  opposition  to  its  will,  viz.  the  voice  of  an 
enlightened  and  united  profession. 

"W  e  shall  await  watchfully  yet  not  distrustfully ,  anxiously  but 
not  impatiently,  the  progress  of  events.  In  the  meantime  we  will 
tell  this  u  farrier'  that  a  path  is  opened  to  true  and  lasting  po¬ 
pularity,  which  they  who  are  wise  will  pursue. 


VETERINARY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY,  Nov.  26,  1828. 

A  PAPER  was  read  by  Mr.  John  Field,  jun.  on  Pleurisy  in 
the  Horse. 

He  observed,  that  the  facility  with  which  the  parenchymatous 
texture  inflames,  without  early  manifesting  sufficiently  important 
symptoms,  explains  the  reason  why  pneumonia  should  often  pro¬ 
ceed  to  an  irreparable  extent,  while  the  difficulty  of  establish¬ 
ing  inflammatory  action  in  the  serous  texture  immediately  gives 
rise  to  urgent  symptoms. 

Mr.  Field  first  described  the  situation,  connexions,  texture,  and 
functions  of  the  pleurae.  He  then  spoke  of  the  causes  of  pleurisy — 
external  violence,  puncture  or  laceration  of  the  parietes  of  the 
chest,  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  exposure  to  cold  after  exer¬ 
tion,  and  previous  disease  of  the  lungs.  Horses  of  spare  but 
vigorous  habits,  at  or  beyond  the  adult  age,  were  the  principal 
subjects  of  attack  from  the  second  class  of  causes.  Both  sides 
usually  simultaneously  affected,  although  not  equally  so  ;  or  the 
disease  might  commence  in  one  side,  but  proceed  rapidly  to  the 
other.  An  experiment  made  by Hurtrel  D’Arboval  was  related: 
two  drachms  of  super-oxalate  of  potash  were  injected  into  the 
cavity  of  the  thorax  ;  fifty  hours  afterwards  the  animal  was 
destroyed,  and  inflammation,  adhesion,  and  effusion  were  found 
in  both  of  the  thoracic  cavities. 

Pleurisy  was  divided  into  acute  and  chronic. 

The  symptoms  of  acute  pleurisy  in  an  early  stage  were,  de¬ 
pressed  appearance;  hard,  full,  strong  pulse,  from  42  to  54; 
painful  and  limited  respiration  ;  inspiration  quick,  interrupted  ; 
expiration  slow,  prolonged  ;  pressure  on  the  sides  painful,  occa¬ 
sioning  a  peculiar  grunt ;  convulsive  twitchings  of  the  panniculus 
carnosus ;  faint  suppressed  cough  or  sneeze,  causing  a  trembling 
folded  appearance  of  the  integuments ;  neck  extended ;  nose 
protruded ;  flexibility  of  motion  impaired ;  tongue  moist  and 
clean;  pituitaiy  and  conjunctival  membranes  of  their  natural 
hue ;  sometimes  distended  appearance  of  upper  part  of  flanks 
and  loins. 
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As  the  disease  proceeds,  pulse  more  frequent,  small,  wiry ; 
respiration  accelerated  ;  tongue  furred  ;  full  inspiration ;  difficult 
and  painful  expiration ;  patches  of  sweat ;  pulse  more  indistinct, 
restlessness,  delirium,  death. 

Symptoms  of  first  stage  continue  from  three  to  seven  days, 
when  the  disease  terminates  fatally,  or  symptoms  of  the  second 
stage  commence.  The  contractions  of  the  abdominal  muscles 
diminish;  belly  drops;  full  inspiration;  less  painful  expiration; 
convulsive  twitching,  less  violent  and  less  frequent ;  pulse  dis¬ 
tinct  and  soft,  but  quick  ;  alternations  of  remission  and  exacer¬ 
bation.  In  favourable  cases,  the  quickness  of  pulse  gradually 
diminishes ;  body  regains  its  flexibility ;  appetite  returns ;  the 
horse  lies  down ;  and  in  three  or  four  weeks  may  be  considered 
well,  although  unfit  for  work. 

The  post  mortem  appearances  are  sometimes  injection  and 
deepened  colour  of  the  costal  and  diaphragmatic  pleurae,  with¬ 
out  effusion ;  sometimes  the  lateral  pleurae  highly  vascular,  with 
numerous  filaments  from  the  inflamed  surface,  and  patches  of 
lymph,  with  a  small  quantity  of  sero-purulent  effusion. 

In  most  cases  a  considerable  collection  of  fluid,  pale,  or  yellow, 
or  reddish,  or  sanguineous,  in  all  three  cavities ;  or  serous  on  one 
side,  and  sanguineous  on  the  other;  the  lateral  pleurae  thickly 
coated  with  lymph,  and  adhering  to  the  pulmonary  pleurae  ;  at 
times,  stripes  or  patches  of  inflammation ;  occasionally  one  lung 
surrounded  by  a  complete  adventitious  membrane  ;  the  lungs 
generally  flaccid,  less  crepitant,  and  considerably  compressed. 
From  contiguity,  the  pericardium  frequently  vascular  or  coated 
with  lymph,  with  effusion  in  its  cavity. 

He  had  had  a  few  opportunities  of  inspecting  the  bodies  of 
horses  at  distant  periods  after  recovery  from  pleurisy.  In  some 
no  morbid  appearance  could  be  detected ;  in  others  a  broad  band 
from  one  to  three  inches,  with  interposed  blood-vessels,  extended 
between  the  pulmonary  and  costal  pleurae. 

At  an  early  period  of  the  discussion,  some  gentlemen  ex¬ 
pressed  a  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  pure  pleurisy.  One  gentle¬ 
man  considered  pleurisy  as  the  consequence  and  proof  of  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  parenchymatous  substance  of  the  lungs.  It 
was  replied,  that  the  symptoms  which  characterised  pleurisy  were 
altogether  different  from  those  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
substance  of  the  lungs. 

The  partial  and  local  inflammation  was  denied.  It  was  as¬ 
serted,  that  inflammation  of  a  serous  membrane  must  be  equally 
diffused  through  the  whole  of  it.  It  was  replied  that  facts  were 
stubborn  things,  and  that  this  confined  extent  of  inflammation 
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continually  presented  itself,  and  that  the  inflammation  of  the 
pulmonary  pleurae  in  spots  was  one  characteristic  morbid  appear¬ 
ance  of  rabies. 

It  was  said  that  Mr.  Field  had  described  inflammatory  sore 
throat,  and  not  pleurisy.  It  was  asked  of  this  objector,  whether 
the  twitchings  of  the  panniculosus  camosus,  and  the  tenderness 
and  granting  on  pressure,  and  freedom  from  injection  in  the 
Schneiderian  membrane,  were  symptoms  of  sore  throat,  and  whether 
a  pleuritic  horse  usually  had  enlargement  of  the  glands  and  diffi¬ 
culty  of  swallowing. 

A  very  satisfactory  account  was  elicited  from  Mr.  Field  of  the 
difference  between  the  symptoms  of  Pneumonia  and  Pleuritis. 
The  oppressed  pulse  of  the  one,  the  hard  febrile  pulse  of  the 
other ;  the  difficult  convulsive  expiration  of  the  one,  the  peculiar 
quick  and  painful  inspiration  and  the  prolonged  expiration  of  the 
other,*  the  intensely  red  hue  of  the  conjunctival  and  pituitary 
membrane  in  the  one,  the  slight  degree  of  injection  in  the  other  ; 
the  freedom  from  pain  or  pressure  in  one,  and  evident  pain  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  other ;  the  deathy  coldness  of  the  extremities  in 
the  one,  and  the  variable  temperature  in  the  other ;  the  great 
prostration  of  strength  in  the  one,  the  far  less  debility  and  the 
convulsive  twitchings  in  the  other ;  the  obstinate  standing  to  the 
last  in  the  one,  the  frequent  lying  down  and  getting  up  in  the 
other. 

The  discussion  then  took  an  irregular  turn,  and  embraced  the 
subject  of  fever.  Some  novel  opinions  were  started,  that  local 
inflammation  could  not  exist  without  previous  affection  of  the 
larger  vessels ;  and  that  fever  was  not  to  be  considered  so  much 
as  a  disease,  as  merely  one  of  the  symptoms  of  disease.  Return¬ 
ing  to  the  proper  subject,  the  use  of  auscultation  was  considered: 
although,  in  an  early  period  of  the  disease,  it  afforded  little  or 
no  assistance,  yet,  in  the  more  advanced  and  dangerous  stages, 
it  enabled  the  practitioner  to  detect  the  existence  and  commence¬ 
ment  of  effusion. 

On  the  whole,  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the 
speakers,  that  pleuritis  did  occasionally  exist  in  the  horse  as  a 
distinct  disease,  and  that  it  might  be  sufficiently  distinguished 
from  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  or  cynanche  tonsillaris. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


We  regret  that  Mr.  Dick’s  interesting  communication  did  not  arrive 
until  the  whole  of  the  present  number  was  arranged  and  sent  to  the  press. 
All  favours  must  be  received  on  or  before  the  20th — “Ignotus,”  “A  Student,” 
“  A  Pupil,”  “  Vindex,”  “  R.  T.”  and  “X.”  have  been  received,  and  must, 
at  present,  remain  under  consideration. 
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ANATOMY  OF  THE  HORSE. 

[Continued  from  page  85.] 

APPENDAGES  TO  THE  HEAD; 

TO  wit,  the  os  hyoides  and  the  teeth. 

THE  OS  HYOIDES 

Consists  of  a  frame-work  of  small  bones,  connected  together  by 
igament,  situated  between  the  larynx  and  the  root  of  the  tongue. 

Division — Into  five  pieces  :  body  and  four  horns. 

The  body  has  the  precise  shape  of  a  spur,  consisting  of  a 
^emi-circular  portion,  from  the  middle  of  the  convex  side  of  which 
projects  a  straight  part,  corresponding  to  the  neck  of  the  spur : 
:his  (latter)  part,  also  called  the  appendix ,  is  surrounded  by  the 
root  of  the  tongue,  to  the  fleshy  fibres  of  which  both  its  sides  and 
3xtremity  afford  original  attachment.  The  branches ,  or  sides  of 
the  spur,  are  directed  backwards,  embracing  between  them  the 
superior  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  The  curved  party  from 
which  the  branches  and  neck  spring,  is  broader  and  thicker  than 
elsewhere,  and  has,  laterally,  two  small  articulatory  knots  with 
which  the  short  horns  are  connected. 

The  horns  are  four  in  number — two  long,  and  two  short. 
The  short ,  or  inferior  horns ,  ascend  obliquely  from  their  articu¬ 
latory  connexions  with  the  body,  and  terminate  in  two  oblong 
smooth  extremities,  which  form  similar  joint-like  connexions  with 
the  long  horns.  They  are  flattened  on  the  sides,  and  their  ante¬ 
rior  borders  are  sharper  than  their  posterior.  They  give  attach¬ 
ment  to  a  pair  of  the  muscles  of  the  tongue.  —  The  long ,  or  superior 
horns,  constitute  two  long,  flattened,  thin  bones,  extending  back¬ 
wards,  in  a  horizontal  direction,  from  the  summits  of  the  inferior 
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horns,  with  which  they  are  articulated.  Each  horn  presents — 
two  smooth  polished  surfaces ,  viz.  an  internal  and  an  external 
side ;  two  borders,  an  anterior  and  a  posterior,  the  latter  surmounted 
by  a  prominent  crest ;  and  two  extremities ;  the  supero-posterior 
has  a  cartilaginous  junction  with  the  hyoideal  process  of  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  the  infero-anterior,  with  the 
short  horn.  It  gives  attachment  to  the  stylo-hyoideus  and  hyoi- 
deus  magnus,  and  also  to  the  pharynx. 

Connexion — With  the  temporal  bone,  larynx,  pharynx,  tongue, 
and  some  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck. 

Development .  — In  the  young  animal  the  body  itself  is  separa¬ 
ble  into  three  pieces. 

the  teeth; 

The  instruments  for  the  abscission  and  manducation  of  food. 

Number — Forty  ;  disposed  in  pairs ;  twenty  in  each  jaw. 

Conformation—  Conoid,  or  oblong,  infixed  within  distinct  alve¬ 
oles  formed  in  the  maxillee ;  whence  we  distinguish,  in  each  tooth, 
a  part  without  and  a  part  within  the  socket :  to  the  former  portion 
we  give  the  name  of  body ,  and  that  of  face  to  the  wearing  surface 
of  it ;  the  latter  is  called  the  root ,  and  the  pointed  extremity  of  it 
the  fang. 

Structure. — The  tooth  is  composed  of  two  hard  substances, 
distinct  from  each  other  in  aspect  as  well  as  nature ;  viz.  a  dense, 
hard,  solid  bone ,  which  is  organic ;  and  a  still  whiter  and  harder 
part,  called  enamel,  which  is  inorganic.  It  is  only  the  body  of 
the  tooth  which  is  coated  with  enamel ;  the  root  is  quite  destitute 
of  it :  the  former  owes  its  polished  whiteness  to  it.  Upon  the  face 
it  is  variously  disposed,  according  to  the  form  of  the  tooth,  from 
which  it  sinks,  more  or  less  deeply,  into  the  heart  of  all  teeth 
excepting  the  tusks ;  forming  thereby  small  funnel-shaped  ena- 
mellated  cavities,  called  the  infundibula,  whose  mouths,  named 
the  pits,  are  indicated  by  the  black  marks  upon  the  faces. 

The  tooth  is  essentially  formed  of  bone,  the  enamel  being  no 
more  than  a  covering  or  defence  to  it.  Within  the  bone  is  a 
cavity,  corresponding  in  shape  and  dimensions  to  the  tooth  itself. 
This,  the  cavity  of  the  tooth,  contains  the  pulp,  inclosed  within 
the  membrane  of  the  tooth :  these  are  amply  furnished  with  blood¬ 
vessels  and  nerves,  which  gain  admission  through  the  points  of 
the  fangs. 

Distribution — Into  three  classes  :  1st,  the  Incisors,  or  cutting 
teeth  ;  2d,  the  Molares,  or  grinding  teeth  ;  3d,  the  Canini ,  or  tusks. 

The  incisors,  twelve  in  number,  are  ranged  in  parabolic 
curves  in  the  anteriormost  parts  of  the  jaws. — Form — A  bent 
cone,  of  which  the  face  is  the  basis  ;  the  fang,  the  apex.  Face , 
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elliptical.  Pit  of  the  same  figure,  and  single.  lang,  single, 
conical.  The  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  are  somewhat  larger  than 
those  in  the  lower.  The  forms,  but  more  particulaily  tne  fact^, 
of  these  teeth  undergo  alteration  as  age  advances. 

The  aiolars,  twenty-four  in  number,  are  implanted,  in  torn 
rows,  into  the  sides  of  the  jaws— twelve  in  the  upper,  and  twelve 
in  the  lower  maxilla,  six  on  each  side ;  equal  in  magnitude  to 
four  or  five  incisors  united  together. — Figure ,  oblong,  quadrangu¬ 
lar,  excepting  the  first  and  last,  which  are  triangular.  laces ,  pic- 
senting  two  transverse  ridges  and  two  pits  :  those  ot  tne  tnangulai 
teeth  have  an  additional  eminence.  Infundibula ,  two  in  each 
tooth,  which  imperfectly  divide  the  cavity ,  by  extending  ihiough 
it  down  to  the  fangs,  into  chambers. — Fangs :  an  upper  molai 
possesses  three,  excepting  the  first  and  last  teeth,  which  Jiave, 
occasionally,  but  two  each.  The  lower  molars  have  but  two  rangs. 

The  canine  teeth,  or  tusks,  are  four  in  number,  two  in 
each  jaw,  having  isolated  stations  in  the  interspaces  at  the  sides 
of  the  body  of  the  maxilla,  between  the  lateral  incisors  and  the 
first  molars. — Form ,  a  double  cone,  slightly  incurvated,  wnose 
bases  are  joined  together  in  one  body:  during  growth  the  mnei 
side  is  slightly  concave  and  fluted. — Cavity  extends  unintenupt- 
,  edly  through  the  whole  length  of  the  tooth .—langf  single  and 
perforated.  No  infundibulum. — Characteristic  of  the  male .  m 
the  female,  either  imperfect  or  undeveloped. 

Development  of  the  Teeth. — The  teeth  with  which  the  young 
animal  is  provided  are,  at  certain  intervals  of  age,  cast  off  and 
replaced  by  others :  hence  the  distinction  of  these  two  sets  lmo 
temporary  and  permanent  teeth.  The  temporary  teeth  aie  twenty- 
four  in  number — twelve  incisors,  and  twelve  molars.  The  tempo¬ 
rary  incisors  differ  from  the  permanent — 1st,  in  being  smallei  and 
whiter ;  2dly,  in  having  necks  or  contractions  where  the  root  joins 
the  body;  3dly,  in  their  fangs  being  slenderer  and  more  pointed. 
The  temporary  molars  differ  from  the  permanent  set  1st,  in 
number;  2dly,  in  being,  individually,  smaller  and  whitei ,  8dly, 
in  the  eminences  upon  the  faces  being  sharper. 


OF  TI1E  ARTICULATIONS  OR  JOINTS  OF 

THE  SKELETON. 

TRUNK. 


Articulations  between  the  occiput,  atlas  and  axis. 
— The  condyles  of  the  os  occipitis  are  embraced  by  the  smooth 
excavations  forming  the  inner  sides  of  the  atlas  :  these  aiticulaiy 
surfaces  are  covered  with  cartilage,  and  the  two  bones  aie  fasten¬ 
ed  together  by — 1st,  Tateral  ligaments  f  passing  from  the  coio- 
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n°id  processes  of  the  occiput  to  the  fore  parts  of  the  body  of  the 
atlas,  to  be  fixed  to  the  roots  of  its  transverse  processes  ;  2d,  The 
suspensory  ligament  of  the  head ,  fixed  to  the  body  of  the  atlas, 
betw  een  its  anterior  articular  processes  and  the  upper  border  of 
the  occipital  hole  ;  3d,  The  capsular  or  synovial  membrane ,  at¬ 
tached  to  the  body  ot  the  occiput,  around  the  roots  of  the  condy¬ 
loid  processes,  and  to  the  body  and  anterior  articular  processes  of 
the  atlas.  It  detaches  a  process  to  the  membranous  envelope  of 
the  odontoid  projection,  by  which  all  communication  is  cut  off 
between  the  joints  formed  by  the  first  and  second  vertebrae. 

The  axis  articulates  with  the  atlas,  but  is  also  connected  with 
the  occiput.  It  has  1st,  1  he  superior  ligament ,  passing  from 
the  spine  or^  the  axis  to  the  inferior  part  of  the  bony  nno'  of  the 
atlas  ’  2d,  The  inferior  ligament ,  broad,  connecting  their  inferior 
spinous  projections  together ;  3d,  The  three  odontoid  ligaments  : — 
two  long ,  passing  from  the  sides  of  the  odontoid  process  to  the 
inner  sides  of  the  occipital  condyles ;  the  short  and  broad  one, 
running  from  the  point  of  the  process,  along  a  bony  canal,  to  the 
antero-inferior  part  of  the  atlas  ;  4th,  Capsular  membrane ,  in¬ 
cluding  the  articulatory  surfaces,  which  are  encrusted  with  carti¬ 
lage  of  the  first  and  second  vertebrae,  is  attached  around  the  pos¬ 
terior  articular  processes  of  the  atlas  and  the  anterior  of  the  axis, 
aiound  the  odontoid  process,  and  also  to  the  odontoid  ligaments. 

In  the  ordinary  movements  of  the  head,  all  the  cervical  ver- 
teoiae,  more  or  less,  participate :  it  is  only  in  the  nodding  motion, 
01  sudden  chuck  of  it,  that  the  occipital  joint  is  especially  called 
into  action.  When  the  nose  is  carried  to  one  side,  the  odontoid 
process  revolves  upon  its  own  axis  within  the  cavity  of  the  atlas. 

Common  articulations  of  the  vertebras. — All  the  ver¬ 
tebras,  excepting  the  atlas  and  last  lumbar,  articulate  one  with 
another,  before  and  behind,  through  the  apposition  of  their 
bodies,  and  the  adaptation  of  their  articulatory  processes.  They 
are  bound  together  by — 1st,  The  inferior  vertebral  ligament ,  con¬ 
sisting  of  bands  of  ligamentous  fibres  running  obliquely  along  the 
inferior  surfaces  of  the  bodies  of  the  vetebrae,  expanding  as  they 
approach,  and  taking  root  in  each  intervertebral  substance  ;  2d, 
ihe  superior  vertebral  ligament ,  situated  within  the  vertebral  ca- 
naH.  It  pursues  the  same  course  along  the  inner  surfaces  of  the 
upper  portions  of  the  rings  which  the  inferior  ligament  does  be¬ 
low,  maintaining  the  whole  more  firmly  together  ;  3d,  Inter- 
transverse  ligaments ,  binding  together  the  transverse  processes ; 
4th,  Inter-spinous  ligaments ,  between  the  spinous  processes,  but 
found  only  in  the  back  and  loins ;  5th,  Capsular  membranes ,  in- 

It  cannot  be  demonstrated  without  sawing  through  the  bony  arches. 
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closing  the  smooth  cartilaginous  surfaces  of  the  articulatory  pro¬ 
cesses  ;  6th,  The  intervertebral  fibro-cartilages,  forming  the  prin¬ 
cipal  bond  of  union  between  the  vertebrae  (so  strong  a  one,  that 

(rather  than  this  substance  will  part  from  its  attachments,  the 
bone  itself  will  give  way),  consist  of  so  many  dense,  concentric, 
fibrous  substances,  interposed  between  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae, 
to  the  surfaces  of  which  they  are  most  firmly  and  inseparably  in¬ 
herent.  In  form,  they  correspond  to  the  bones,  but  in  thickness 
and  volume  they  differ  in  each  vertebral  region.  The  fibres  are 
found  to  cross  and  intercross  one  another,  and  to  be  so  disposed 
as  to  leave  in  the  centre  spaces  which  are  filled  with  a  soft,  pulpy, 
elastic  tissue,  which  adds  to  facility  of  motion  ;  7th,  Ligamentum 
A  uchce  vel  Subfavum ,  an  elastic  ligamentous  substance,  reaching 
from  the  occiput  to  the  coccyx.  It  arises  from  the  occipital  tu¬ 
berosity,  and  there  consists  of  a  cylindrical  chord.  It  is  conti¬ 
nued  backward  along  the  superior  border  of  the  neck,  and 
stretches  broader  and  broader  as  it  proceeds,  in  order  to  reach 
down  to  the  spinous  processes,  to  all  of  which  (with  the  exception 
of  the  first)  it  is  fixed.  It  is  broadest  at  the  dip  made  by  the 
spine  in  front  of  the  withers.  As  it  approaches  the  tallest  dorsal 
spine  it  narrows,  and,  after  having  passed  the  sixth  or  seventh,  again 
becomes  a  chord,  or  rather  a  band,  whose  greatest  breadth  is  cross¬ 
wise.  It  passes  onward,  covering  and  connecting  the  remaining 
superior  spines  of  the  back,  and  also  those  of  the  loins,  sacrum, 
and  coccyx,  growing  upon  the  last  bone  gradually  smaller  and 
smaller,  and  ultimately  vanishing  upon  its  extremity.  Being 
highly  elastic,  it  will  admit  of  all  the  motions  the  spine  is  suscep¬ 
tible  of,  while  it  has  a  continual  tendency  to  maintain  or  recover 
its  original  or  natural  form. 

Articulations  of  the  thorax. — The  vertebral  extremity 
of  the  rib  forms  three  distinct  and  separate  joints  with  the  spine, 
and  is  further  maintained  by  two  ligaments  : — 1st,  Capsular  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  heady  in  its  attachment  surrounds  and  includes  the 
whole  of  the  head  ;  but  sends  off  a  process,  internally,  by  which 
the  surface  opposed  to  one  vertebra  is  formed  into  a  synovial  ca¬ 
vity,  distinct  from  that  which  is  adapted  to  the  other  vertebra 
next  to  it.  This  part  of  the  union  is  strengthened  by  some  liga¬ 
mentous  fibres  which  spring  from  the  summit  of  the  head  ;  2d, 
Capsular  membrane  of  the  tubercle,  surrounds  the  process  at  its 
articulation  with  the  transverse  process  of  the  vertebrae  ;  3d,  Ex¬ 
ternal  ligament,  fixing  the  neck  of  the  rib  to  the  spine,  exter¬ 
nally  ;  4th,  Internal  ligament,  a  similar  one,  internally. 

The  cartilages  of  the  true  ribs  which  are  attached  immediately 
to  the  sternum,  are  received  into  the  cups  on  the  lateral  borders 
of  that  bone,  and  maintained  there  by — 1st,  Ligamentous  ex - 
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pansions,  radiating  from  the  surfaces,  both  superior  and  inferior, 
of  the  sternum  to  their  extremities ;  2d,  Capsular  membranes , 
inclosing  the  extremities  within  their  sockets. 

The  several  portions  of  the  sternum  are  united,  one  to  another, 
by  fibro-cartilaginous  interpositions ;  and  their  union  is  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  ligamentary  expansions  upon  the  surface,  internal  as 
well  as  external.  The  anterior  bone  is  surmounted  by  a  cartilage 
of  considerable  breadth,  which  extends  in  a  curvature  upwards, 
not  unlike  the  form  of  the  keel  of  a  ship  ;  hence  it  has  got  the 
name  of  the  car  in  form  cartilage. 

[To  be  continued.]  ^ 


ON  RABIES  CANINA, 

By  W.  Youatt. 

[Continued  from  page  90.] 

I  CAN  conceive  that  cases  may  occur  in  which  the  knife  or  the 
caustic  may  have  been  freely  used,  and  yet  the  surgeon  may  not 
be  assured  that  every  portion  of  the  wound  has  been  destroyed, 
or  that  re-inoculation  may  not  have  been  produced  by  the  very 
operation.  Amputation  may  be  impracticable,  or  it  would  deprive 
the  patient  of  all  means  of  subsistence. 

Are  there  other  auxiliary  preventives  ?  Are  there  drugs  which 
may  neutralise  the  virus,  or  render  the  constitution  insensible  to 
its  power  ? 

I  am  fully  aware  that  the  imputation  of  quackery  is  generally 
associated  with  the  recommendation  of  these  preventives,  and  that 
the  regular  surgeon  is  with  difficulty  brought  to  adopt  them ;  but, 
the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  knife  and  the  caustic  have 
failed  in  the  most  skilful  hands.  Few  weeks  pass  without  some 
lamentable  account  of  the  ravages  of  hydrophobia,  although  the 
poor  patient  had  submitted  to  the  usual  and  the  best  surgical 
treatment.  Lacerated  wounds  may  present  themselves,  which 
cannot  with  absolute  certainty  be  bottomed ;  or  many  an  hour  or 
many  a  day  may  have  elapsed  between  the  infliction  of  the  bite 
and  the  application  of  the  caustic. 

The  humane  and  honest  surgeon  will  painfully  reflect  on  the 
possible  melancholy  issue  of  the  affair.  He  will  identify  himself 
with  the  feelings  and  apprehensions  of  the  family  and  friends  of 
his  patient.  He  will  place  much  confidence  on  the  attempted 
destruction  of  the  part ;  but  he  will  look  anxiously  for  some  sub¬ 
sidiary  measure  which  shall  make  assurance  doubly  sure. 
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When  the  nature  of  a  disease  is  understood,  and  the  time  of  its 
appearance  nearly  calculated,  is  it  unphilosophical  or  unsurgical 
to  attempt  so  to  modify  or  change  the  connexion  and  action  of 
certain  parts,  or  to  bring  the  constitution  generally  into  such  a 
state  that  the  influence  of  the  virus  or  disease  may  possibly  be 
resisted  ? 

We  know  that  under  the  powerful  agency  of  one  stimulus,  the 
constitution  is  comparatively  dead  to  eveiy  other.  If  the  poison 
of  measles  has  been  received,  and  a  person  be  subsequently  inocu¬ 
lated  with  variolous  matter,  the  small-pox  will  not  appear  :  the 
virus  will  remain  inert,  until  the  measles  have  run  their  course. 

Can  we,  then,  excite  a  certain  action,  and  maintain  it  until  the 
rabid  virus  be  neutralised  or  expelled  ?  That  fatal  poison  lurks  a 
certain  time  in  the  wound ;  and  if  it  be  not  then  roused  to  action, 
it  either  becomes  innocuous,  or  it  is  taken  up  by  the  absorbents 
and  expelled. 

Rabies  is  an  affection  of  the  nervous  system.  Is  it  impossible, 
by  the  exhibition  of  some  diffusible  stimulant,  whose  power  of 
excitement  may  be  considerable  and  permanent,  and  its  sedative 
effect  slight  and  transient,  and  whose  principal  action  is  on  the 
brain,  to  maintain  a  constant  excitement  of  the  nervous  system 
until  the  virus  is  worn  out  ?  or  may  a  gradual  change  or  modifi¬ 
cation  of  cerebral  and  nervous  substance  be  produced,  so  that  it 
shall  not  be  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  the  virus  ? 

With  this  view  the  mineral  tonics,  zinc,  copper,  mercury,  and 
arsenic  have  been  recommended.  I  should  have  more  faith  in 
narcotics,  if  one  could  be  found  which  would  produce  a  constant, 
but  not  dangerous  state  of  nervous  excitement,  and  incompatible 
with  the  excitement  of  the  virus. 

The  Box  has  been  recommended.  I  have  reason  t<»  believe  that 
it  is  the  basis  of  the  preventive  drinks  so  celebrated  in  some  parts 
of  Hertfordshire  and  Kent.  They  consist  of  a  strong  decoction  of 
the  common  box  with  some  rue,  and  coloured  and  disguised  at  the 
caprice  of  the  preparer. 

My  late  and  respected  partner,  Mr.  Blaine,  had  considerable 
faith  in  it.  We  instituted  numerous  experiments  on  its  supposed 
preventive  power.  It  was  evidently  a  narcotic.  The  human 
patient  complained  of  much  giddiness  for  half  an  hour  after 
taking  it,  and  the  dose  for  the  dog  was  regulated  by  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  staggering  and  distress.  Several  were  destroyed  by  an 
over  dose.  The  medicine  was  recommended  to  be  given  on  three 
successive  days. 

It  had  undeniable  efficacy  in  preventing  the  disease.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  dogs  to  whom  it  was  exhibited  were  saved.  We  tried 
it  in  the  form  of  powder,  extract,  infusion,  decoction,  and  tincture. 
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We  were  most  successful  with  the  extract ;  but  instances  of  failure 
occurring  by  far  too  frequently,  it  was  by  degrees  abandoned.  In 
two  cases  it  was  given  in  smaller  doses,  just  sufficient  to  produce 
a  slight  effect  on  the  dog,  and  continued  daily  during  five  weeks, 
and  in  both  it  perfectly  succeeded. 

I  recollect  that  there  was  much  apparent  caprice  attending  the 
exhibition  of  the  box.  Sometimes  for  two  or  three  months  we 
did  not  lose  a  dog;  and  then  we  had  six  or  eight  successive 
instances  of  failure.  The  medicine  was  prepared  as  usual,  and  in 
each  case  the  dogs  had  been  bitten  by  others  decidedly  rabid. 

The  next  celebrated  preventive  to  which  I  resorted  was  the 
Alisma  Plantago,  first  introduced  by  a  Russian  nobleman  named 
Lewsheim  :  its  boasted  efficacy  strictly  inquired  into  by  the  magis¬ 
tracy  of  Toola,  and  then  the  recipe  purchased  by  the  Russian 
government  at  an  immense  price.  I  began  with  the  English 
Alisma  Plantago.  It  griped,  purged,  and  produced  some  giddi¬ 
ness  ;  but  it  prevented  not  the  appearance  of  the  disease,  nor 
arrested  its  progress.  I  then  procured  the  supposed  Russian  Alis¬ 
ma  from  our  herbalists.  In  one  instance  only  did  the  symptoms 
of  the  disease  appear  to  be  mitigated  ;  and  it  in  no  case  succeeded 
as  a  preventive. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Banks  I  procured 
a  little  of  the  true  Alisma,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  try  its 
preventive  power.  I  soon,  however,  had  opportunity  to  put  its 
curative  efficacy  to  the  test.  A  coach-dog  belonging  to  the  Sar¬ 
dinian  ambassador  was  rabid,  and  frightfully  ferocious.  With 
some  difficulty,  and  a  little  danger,  I  contrived  to  give  him  two 
drachms  of  the  powdered  root,  suspended  in  a  little  mucilage. 
He  was  evidently  quieter.  Six  hours  afterwards  the  same  quan¬ 
tity  was  administered.  His  desire  to  do  mischief  altogether  ceas¬ 
ed  ;  the  harmless  or  paralytic  stage  of  the  malady  supervened, 
and  he  died  in  twenty  hours  from  the  second  dose. 

About  the  same  time  I  administered  the  Alisma  to  another  dog, 
rabid  and  ferocious.  His  ferocity  was  subdued  ;  the  disease  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  protracted,  but  he  died.  I  have  since,  on  three  occa¬ 
sions,  tried  the  Alisma  of  our  herbalists,  but  not  with  any  satis¬ 
factory  result. 

I  then  tried  the  Belladonna  which  Dr.  Luighi  Brera,  of  Mo¬ 
dena,  had  given  with  so  much  success.  As  a  cure,  it  utterly  fail¬ 
ed,  although  in  doses  of  two  scruples.  As  a  preventive,  it  had 
evident  power.  Beginning  with  two  grains,  and  increasing  the 
dose  to  a  scruple  twice  every  day,  and  continuing  this  for  six 
weeks,  I  am  confident  that  I  saved  several  dogs ;  but  I  lost  al¬ 
most  as  many.  They  all  became  debilitated,  and  most  rapidly 
emaciated  :  one  seemed  to  die  of  pure  marasmus.  Four  died  de- 
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ridedly  rabid,  but  with  every  symptom  materially  mitigated,  and 
nth  no  ferocity. 

In  the  year  1820,  my  attention  was  first  directed  to  the  scutel- 
aria  lateriflora  (the  skullcap),  Class  Didynamia,  Order  Gymnos- 
>ermia,  and  which  Dr.  Spalding  had  found  so  extraordinarily 
uccessful  as  a  preventive  of  rabies.  It  is  a  plant  growing  in  most 
aoist  shady  places  in  America ;  a  labiated  plant,  flowering  from 
uly  to  September,  bearing  small  blue  flowers,  but  otherwise  hav- 
ng  considerable  resemblance  to  our  common  mint.  Dr.  Spalding 
lfused  a  tea-spoonful  and  a  half  of  the  powdered  leaf  in  a  quart 
f  hot  w  ater,  and  gave  half  a  pint  morning  and  night,  omitting 
be  dose  every  third  day,  when  a  mild  purge  of  sulphur  was  given, 
le  says  that  he  has  administered  it,  with  invariable  success,  in 
o  less  than  eight  hundred  cases ;  and  in  several  of  these  cases 
be  disease  had  actually  commenced  its  career. 

I  procured  some  from  our  herbalists ;  and  although  I  uniformly 
filed  in  arresting  the  progress  of  the  disease,  I  soon  began  to  be 
atisfied  that  it  had  considerable  preventive  power.  These  expe- 
ments  were  then  suspended,  until  I  could  import  a  quantity  on 
ae  genuineness  of  which  I  might  place  full  dependence.  1  be¬ 
an  with  an  infusion  of  the  strength  recommended  by  Dr.  Spald- 
ig ;  but  soon  found  it  convenient  to  give  a  smaller  and  more  pow- 
rful  dose.  Itproduced  in  myself,  when  four  ounces  were  infused 
l  a  quart  of  water,  and  a  wine-glass  full  taken,  a  feeling  resem- 
ling  the  pleasing  exhilaration  of  incipient  intoxication,  rapidly 
banging  to  a  giddiness  not  so  pleasant,  but  the  whole  passing  oif 
i eight  or  ten  minutes,  and  leaving  no  exhaustion  or  depression. 
As  a  cure  of  rabies  once  established,  it  never  succeeded.  Asa 
reventive,  I  was  brought  to  regard  it  as  a  most  valuable  medi- 
ine.  In  three  cases,  at  least,  out  of  four,  rabies  appeared  not ; 
ut  in  about  one  case  out  of  four  I  did  not  succeed.  I  then,  for 
le  sake  of  convenience  and  precision,  used  the  powder  beat  into 
mass,  in  the  proportion  of  two  of  the  Scutellaria  to  one  of  palm 
il.  I  fancied  that  I  was  rather  more  successful ;  but  awkward 
(stances  of  failure  wTould  occur. 

I  then  began  to  combine  it,  and,  at  first,  with  all  the  other 
erbs  in  which  I  thought  I  had  discovered  some  power — the  box, 
isma,  and  belladonna.  I  did  not  succeed  so  well.  I  discarded 
rst  the  alisma,  and  then  the  box,  retaining  the  belladonna  in 
le  proportion  of  half  an  ounce  to  a  pound  of  the  Scutellaria,  and 
(e  result  has  been  a  medicine  which  I  cannot,  dare  not,  call  a 
>ecific,  for  it  has  failed,  but  the  use  of  which  in  the  cases  of 
aubt  and  fear  to  which  I  have  alluded,  I  would  most  earnestly 
commend. 
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For  the  purposes  of  my  lectures,  and  assisted  by  my  house- 
pupils,  I  have,  within  the  last  twelvemonth,  made  two  experi¬ 
ments,  the  results  of  which  were  very  satisfactory.  Three  pieces 
of  tape  were  thoroughly  moistened  with  the  saliva  of  a  rabid  dog, 
and  inserted  as  rowels  in  the  polls  of  three  dogs.  To  two  the 
Scutellaria  and  belladonna  were  given;  the  third,  a  fox-hound 
bitch,  was  abandoned  to  her  fate.  On  the  twenty-ninth  day 
after  the  inoculation  she  became  rabid  :  the  others  are  living  and 
well. 

I  afterwards  took  the  same  two  dogs,  and  a  third.  I  moisten¬ 
ed  two  pieces  of  tape  with  the  saliva  of  a  rabid  dog,  and  inserted 
them  in  the  polls  of  one  of  the  old  ones  and  the  third  dog.  Ano¬ 
ther  piece  of  tape  dragged  repeatedly  through  the  mouth  of  the 
same  rabid  dog  twenty-tour  hours  after  its  death,  was  inserted  in 
the  poll  of  the  second  of  the  old  dogs.  This  dog  and  the  new 
one  were  suffered  to  take  their  chance.  To  the  other  old  dog  the 
medicine  was  given.  In  the  fourth  week,  the  new  dog  died,  un-j 
deniably  rabid ;  the  other  two  yet  live. 

I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  fate  of  many  medicines  in  which 
their  advocates  placed  unbounded  confidence,  and  therefore  I 
will  only  say,  that  my  faith  in  these  herbs  is  at  present  strong  ]\ 
and  I  would  urge  my  brother  veterinarians,  and,  if  I  dared,  the 
practitioners  of  human  medicine,  to  institute  similar  experiments, 
and  to  put  the  efficacy  of  the  Scutellaria  and  belladonna  to  the  test. 

I  begin  with  a  drachm  ball  to  a  moderate  sized  dog,  containing , 
two  scruples  of  the  sentellaria,  and  about  2\  grains  of  the  bel¬ 
ladonna  :  this  is  given  morning  and  night.  On  the  second  week 
two  balls  are  given ;  on  the  third,  three ;  and  this  continued  fo 
six  weeks.  The  animals  seldom  cease  to  eat,  but  they  very  ra¬ 
pidly  lose  flesh.  In  two  cases  the  medicine  seemed  to  be  pushet 
a  little  too  far.  The  dog  refused  his  food,  could  not  be  coaxe( 
from  his  cub,  and  much  saliva  flowed  from  his  mouth.  Th< 
medicine  was  omitted  for  four  or  five  days,  and  then  again  givei 
without  any  unpleasant  result. 

I  would,  however,  remind  the  experimenter,  that,  even  in  tbj 
pursuit  of  so  important  an  object,  he  must  not  too  much  hazari 
his  own  safety  or  endanger  that  of  others.  I  have  sometime 
thought  of  having  a  mailed  glove  (a  glove  with  steel  scales)  mad 
for  me  ;  a  glove  of  chamois  leather  within,  oil-skin  between,  an< 
doe-skin  without,  wall  however,  effectually  prevent  the  penetiatio 
of  moisture  or  the  animars  tooth. 

I  have  very  rarely  recommended  this  preventive  to  the  huma 
being.  When  the  wound  has  been  superficial  or  slight,  and  th 
caustic  has  certainly  reached  every  part  of  it,  I  should  not  hav 
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been  justified  in  disturbing  the  mind,  or  exciting  the  fears  of  the 
patient  or  his  friends.  The  very  act  of  being  drenched  day  and 
nio  ht,  for  six  weeks,  with  a  nauseous  medicine,  would  pi oduce  and 
perpetuate  a  state  of  nervous  irritability,  that  might  too  probably 
predispose  the  constitution  to  be  affected  by  the  poison.  More, 
perhaps,  than  the  surgeon  thinks,  depends  on  the  mind.  It 
should  be  his  object,  and  is  his  imperative  duty,  to  inspire  his 
patient  with  perfect  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  the  surgical 
means  that  have  been  adopted.  That  which  is  to  be  done,  should 
be  “  done  quickly,”  and  “  done,  when  it  is  done.” 

The  surgeon  will  likewise  apprehend,  that  if  it  be  commonly  be¬ 
lieved  that  there  is  much  or  any  efficacy  in  preventive  medicines, 
the  patient  may  be  rendered  averse,  perhaps  unconquerably  so, 
to  the  necessarily  painful  process  which  the  experience  of  every 
age  has  proved  to  be  the  best  security,  and  many  a  useful  Inc 
may  be  sacrificed. 

Until,  therefore,  we  have  greater  experience  of  the  power  ot 
these  preventives,  and  have  arrived  at  absolute  ceitainty  on  the 
point,  we  are  not  justified  in  using  them,  except  in  extiaoidinaiy 
cases,  and  least  of  all  to  the  neglect  of  the  knif  e  01  the  caustic.  ^ 

These  extraordinary  cases  will  sometimes  occur.  The  situation 
or  extent  of  the  wound  may  throw  some  doubt  on  the  perfect 
efficacy  of  the  operation :  then  I  would  strenuously  recommend 
the  scutellaria  and  belladonna.  Do  not  keep  open  the  wound 
by  stimulant  and  painful  unguents,  or  you  may  produce  that  ins¬ 
tability  of  the  part  which  will  dispose  it  for  the  action  of  the 
virus.  Operate  as  carefully  and  as  effectually  as  you  can. 
Then  adopt  the  most  soothing  measures,  and  heal  the  wound  as 
rapidly  as  may  be,  and  try  the  effect,  and  the  long  continued 
effect,  of  these  stimulants  on  that  texture  which  would  be  the 
seat  of  the  disease. 

In  the  quadruped,  if  he  be  of  sufficient  value  to  warrant  a 
recourse  to  long  continued  and  expensive  medical  tieatmeiit,  tiie 
use  of  this  preventive  may  not  only  be  permitted,  but  is  always 
indicated.  Covered  with  hair  as  are  the  skins  ot  our  patients, 
we  can  never  be  assured  that  we  have  discovered  every  wound. 
I  have  more  than  once  most  carefully  examined  a  dog  supposed 
to  have  been  bitten,  and  could  not  detect  the  slightest  puncture 
or  scratch,  yet  it  has  died  rabid.  Every  wound  that  can  be  dis¬ 
covered,  should  be  freely  operated  on,  and  the  preventive  given, 
as  here  a  necessary  auxiliary,  but  with  the  strict  regard  to 
personal  safety,  and  the  safety  of  others,  which  1  have  already 
urged. 
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I  have  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  Scutellaria,  for  the  genu¬ 
ineness  of  which  I  think  I  can  vouch,  and  which  is  perfectly  at 
the  service  of  any  human  or  veterinary  surgeon  who  is  disposed 
to  experiment  on  it,  and  will  do  me  the  honour  to  send  for  it. 

[To  be  continued.] 


MR.  KENT  IN  REPLY  TO  THE  EDITORS  OF 
“THE  VETERINARIAN.” 

To  the  Editors  of  “  The  Veterinarian .” 
Gentlemen, 

FOR  your  candour  in  reviewing  my  pamphlet,  I  return  you 
thanks;  and  as  I  have  some  remarks  to  make  on  that  review, 
you  will  oblige  me  by  inserting  this  in  your  next  number. 

I  regret  that  in  page  5  of  the  pamphlet,  in  my  observation  of 
Mr.  C.  F.  Williams’s  Address,  by  a  blunder  of  the  printer  the 
final* letter  was  added  to  the  word  observe ,  whereby  my  language 
is  put  into  the  mouth  of  another  man  (the  junior  counsel  in  de¬ 
fence):  the  manuscript  and  proof  sheet  had  both  observe  when 
they  left  me.  The  copy  I  sent  you,  and  many  others,  went  out 
before  I  read  it  after  coming  from  the  press ;  but  as  soon  as  I  had 
read  it,  I  gave  the  bookseller  instructions  to  erase  that  letter  in 
all  the  copies  sent  out. 

There  is  one  paragraph  in  your  review  which  I  cannot  allow 
to  pass  unnoticed.  You  have  said,  “  In  the  account  of  the  trial, 
Mr.  Kent  is  unnecessarily,  and,  we  think,  injudiciously,  and  un¬ 
justifiably  severe.  Even  old  Davis  does  not  deserve  all  that  is 
said  of  him,  much  less  Mr.  Leigh.”  As  I  do  not  wish  to  “carry  the 
Editor’s  meaning  beyond  the  limit  set  to  it,’’  I  probably  may  pre¬ 
vent  misapprehension  by  giving  some  definition  of  the  point  at 
issue;  and  as  I  perceive  nothing  of  peculiarity  in  the  case,  I  think 
it  must  be  admitted,  that  whatever  is  true  must  be  just,  and  con¬ 
sequently  justifiable  ;  and  in  rigid  accordance  with  this  definition, 
I  plead  not  guilty  to  the  charge  of  being  “unjustifiably  severe.” 
As  to  whether  I  have  been  injudiciously  severe,  admits  of  two 
opinions ;  and  were  the  point  to  be  decided  by  vote,  where  all 
things  connected  with  the  proceedings  in  the  cause  are  best 
known,  a  vast  majority  would  be  found  on  the  negative  side  of 
that  question.  On  the  subject  of  being  unnecessarily  severe, 
i  have  only  to  reply,  that  after  the  decision  of  a  British  court, 
I  should  never  have  deemed  any  account  necessary  had  it  not 
been  demanded  from  me.  For  the  correctness  of  my  deductions 
from  their  depositions,  I  appeal  to  my  pamphlet,  the  editors,  and 
the  public. 
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If  I  have  perverted  or  outstripped  truth,  I  will  apologize ;  but 
the  editors  must  too  plainly  see  what  Messrs.  Davis,  Leigh,  and 
Quick  (for  I  must  consider  them  fellow-workmen)  would  have 
done  if  they  had  been  able.  Was  not  every  circumstance  swelled 
to  the  utmost?  Do  the  editors  think  that  old  Davis  supposed 
the  blood  to  have  issued  from  an  artery,  because  at  an  interval  of 
more  than  two  hours  from  the  time  of  death  it  was  too  hot  to  be 
venous?  Or  can  anyone  believe  that,  had  he  imagined  the  blood 
to  have  issued  from  an  artery,  that  circumstance  would  have  been 
altogether  lost  sight  of  in  the  indictment?  Do  the  editors  sup¬ 
pose  that  Mr.  Leigh  was  in  reality  so  ignorant  and  credulous  as 
to  believe  what  he  professed  to  believe  in  his  evidence  on  the 
trial  ?  If  so,  I  believe  Mr.  Leigh  will  not  thank  them  for  the  opinion 
they  have  formed  respecting  his  abilities.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
give  Mr.  Leigh  his  choice,  as  on  either  ground  I  feel  “justified,” 
in  my  criticisms  on  his  evidence.  Had  it  been  mere  discussion, 
their  evidence  would  scarcely  have  admitted  of  palliation;  but 
where  reputation  and  purse  where  involved,  what  can  the  utmost 
candour  offer  in  apology? 

I  respect  truth  and  honesty,  although  it  operate  on  the  side  of 
error.  No  man  ought  to  be  blamed  for  honest  belief;  but  surely 
no  man  ought  to  state  as  fact  even  an  honest  opinion ;  and  where 
doubt  exists,  even  a  court  examination  does  not  sanction  a  high 
toned  and  positive  assertion.  If  witnesses  proceed  with  teme¬ 
rity,  on  the  presumption  that  “hard  swearing”  carries  the  point 
in  court,  they,  “  like  other  men,  must  take  the  consequences”  of 
exposure  outside  those  favoured  walls. 

Did  they  not,  in  evidence,  run  foul  of  sense,  veracity,  and  even 
decency  itself?  Would  a  moderate  dereliction  from  truth  have 
elicited  from  the  judge  the  animadversion,  that  the  evidence  of 
two  of  them  was  outrageous?  And,  finally,  can  it  be  unjustifiable 
in  me  (in  rebutting  a  lying  report  sent  forth  to  the  public  by  some 
one  who  is  ashamed  of  owning  his  own  production)  to  publish  the 
evidence  they  gave  in  court?  Or  is  there  a  shadow  of  injustice  in 
my  drawing  correct  inferences  from  that  evidence?  I  shall  take 
leave  of  this  subject  by  asserting  that  “in  the  account  of  the 
trial  I  am  not  unjustifiably  severe,  and  that  Davis,  Leigh,  and 
Quick,  do  deserve  all  that  is  said  of  them.” 

I  cannot  understand  why  the  editors  of  “The  Veterinarian”  so 
peremptorily  “refuse  to  give  up  the  authority  on  which  their 
previous  statement  rested”  (report  in  No.  for  Sept.).  Has  not 
some  Bristolian  drawn  a  bill  in  that  statement  which  he  cannot 
honor,  and  which,  if  backed  by  his  name,  would  reflect  dishonor 
oil  himself  1  The  profound  silence  of  the  editors  is  calculated  to 
excite  suspicion  that  it  is  even  so.  1  certainly  “  feel,  for  the  pre- 
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sent  at  least,”  that  had  it  rested  on  newspaper  report,  they 
would  at  once  have  said  so.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  ^believe, 
while  I  controvert  their  opinion,  that  they  are  (I  have  the  pleasure 
of  personally  knowing  one  of  them,  Mr.  Youatt)  gentlemen  of 
candour,- veracity,  and  honor. 

I  feel  no  hesitation  at  telling  the  editors  the  ground  on  which 
I  refused  to  go  to  the  dead  horse.  I  was  not  applied  to  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  him,  but  to  remove  him,  with  a  view,  as 
I  saw,  or  thought  I  saw,  to  advance  a  claim  against  me  for  the 
value  of  him.  I  refused  to  go  for  two  reasons;  first,  because  I  felt 
apprehensive  that  an  effort  would  be  made  by  bringing  forward 
persons  to  swear  that  I  had  said  or  done  something,  subsequent  to 
death,  to  make  myself  responsible  for  the  value  of  him  (the  man 
who  had  the  carcase  told  me  that  Nisbett  did  ask  him  to  come 
forward  on  the  trial  to  swear  that  he  purchased  it  of  me,  although 
he  never  saw  me  respecting  it) ;  and  next,  because  I  knew  that 
I  had,  in  every  respect, bled  the  horse  properly;  and  anticipating, 
by  what  fell  from  young  Nisbett,  that  an  action  would  be  brought, 
I  thought  I  should  steer  more  clear  of  suspicion  by  leaving  the 
examination  to  any  other  practitioner  whom  they  might  call  in. 
Had  any  doubt  existed  in  my  own  mind  as  to  the  operation 
being  properly  performed,  or  in  other  words,  had  I  felt  that  Nis¬ 
bett  had  sustained  loss  by  incaution  on  my  part,  I  would  have 
anticipated  his  demand  by  an  offer  to  pay  the  fair  value  of  the 
horse  ;  but  being  fully  persuaded  (and  I  am  still  persuaded  of  the 
same)  that  I  had  operated  properly,  as  an  honest  man  I  refused, 
and  should  again  refuse,  to  offer  any  compromise  or  apology. 

I  did  not  “  cavalierly  refuse,”  but  declined  in  as  respectful  a  man¬ 
ner  as  sympathetic  feeling  on  the  occasion  could  dictate.  I  thought 
it  prudent  not  to  go,  and  have  not  yet  seen  reason  to  regret 
having  done  so.  I  believe  I  did  not  “  bring  this  business  on 
myself,”  and  think  the  editors  will  concur  in  opinion  with  me 
on  the  subject,  when  I  tell  them  that  Nisbett  did  not  incur  any 
expense  by  the  action,  as  within  sixty  hours  from  the  verdict 
being  given,  he  decamped  without  paying  any  thing  to  his  own 
attorney,  and  left  me  to  pay  the  expenses  of  defence ;  consequently 
he  had  only  the  chance  of  gaining  by  the  trial,  without  any  coun¬ 
terbalance  in  the  risk  of  loss.  I  think  the  editors  not  quite  cor¬ 
rect  in  saying,  that  according  to  my  account  the  horse  fell  down 
and  died  instantly.  My  expression  is,  “  I  heard  that,  &c.”  It 
ought  to  be  taken  for  granted,  that  at  the  time  I  refused  to  go, 

I  had  heard  Nisbett,  junior’s  account,  which,  if  true,  would  have 
given  him  opportunity  to  apply  while  the  horse  was  alive. 

In  applying  to  the  editors  for  the  insertion  of  the  above,  I  feel 
that  some  apology  may  be  necessary,  on  account  of  the  length  of 
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my  communication,  which  I  trust  they  will  find  in  my  having 
been  put  on  my  defence  throughout  the  whole  affair. 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Your’s,  &c. 

John  Kent. 


Bristol,  March  16,  1829. 


We  cheerfully  admit  Mr.  Kent’s  reply  to  our  review  of  his  pub. 
lication.  We  fully  acquit  him  of  mal-practice.  The  information 
with  which  he  has  now  favoured  us,  and  which  his  pamphlet  did 
not  contain,  satisfactorily  accounts  for  his  refusal  to  remove  the 
horse,  for  that,  it  seems,  was  the  request ;  and  relieves  him  from 
the  imputation  of  gross  incivility  to  Nisbett.  His  supposed  illi¬ 
beral  animadversions  on  the  plaintiff’s  counsel,  are  'partially  ex¬ 
plained.  But  our  opinion  remains  unchanged,  that  Mr.  Kent 
was  “ unnecessarily,  injudiciously,  and  unjustifiably  severe”  on 
the  witnesses  against  him.  We  cannot  suppose  that  three  profes¬ 
sional  men,  and  two  of  them  graduated  veterinarians,  would  con¬ 
spire,  “  by  dint  of  hard  swearing,”  to  crush  a  brother  practitioner. 
Degraded  as  we  are  as  a  profession — degraded  in  the  public  and 
our  own  estimation,  we  are  not  sunk  to  this  abyss  of  infamy. 

We  defend  not  the  whole  of  their  evidence  ;  some  of  it  is  highly 
absurd.  Let  Mr.  Kent  attack  this  evidence  with  the  weapons  of 
argument  and  ridicule  (he  knows  well  how  to  use  them  both) : 
but  when  he  imputes  to  his  antagonists  the  most  dishonourable 
motives,  and,  actuated  by  which  they  must  have  been  fools  as 
well  as  rogues — when  he  not  only  insinuates,  but  broadly  asserts, 
that  they  are  perjured,  he  is  “  unnecessarily,  injudiciously,  and 
unjustifiably  severe.” 

We  can  easily  conceive  that  Mr.  Kent  must  have  been  provoked 
beyond  all  human  endurance  by  the  fraudulent  conduct  of  Nis¬ 
bett;  but  that  will  not  excuse  his  abuse  of  honourable  men.  Of 
Mr.  Quick  we  may  form  some  opinion  from  his  letter  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  number,  evidently  springing  from  the  heart,  v  Mr.  Leigh  is  a 
veterinarian  of  more  than  twenty  years’  standing,  with  large  prac¬ 
tice,  and  much  esteemed ;  and  old  Davis  must  have  had  some 
character  and  reputation  at  stake. 
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Under  all  the  circumstances,  we  can  excuse  Mr.  Kent  for  being 
not  a  little  angry  ;  but  he  has  gone  too  far;  and  we  shall  be  much 
deceived  and  disappointed  if  he  does  not,  ere  long,  feel  and  ac¬ 
knowledge  it.  This  is  not  a  time  to  quarrel  with  and  malign 
each  other.  In  the  pursuit  of  the  common  cause  in  which  every 
veterinary  practitioner  now  feels  a  deep  and  all-absorbing  in¬ 
terest,  every  minor  contention  should  be  forgotten. — Ed. 


ON  THE  GRIEVANCES  OF  THE  VETERINARY 

PROFESSION. 

By  Mr.  Langworthy. 

To  the  Editors  of  “  The  Veterinarian .” 


Constans  et  lenis,  ut  res  expostulet,  esto. 


Sir, 

ON  reading  the  letter  in  your  last  number  signed  “  A  Farrier ,” 
I  at  first  intended  to  take  no  notice  of  it ;  but  I  was  fearful,  had 
I  been  silent,  your  correspondent  would  have  considered  it  arose 
from  inability  to  answer  his  “  hasty  thoughts ;”  and  that  he  would 
not  have  attributed  it  to  the  right  cause. 

Gratitude  first  bids  me  to  thank  him  for  his  “  only  motive ,” 
and  for  the  anxiety  he  manifests  lest  1  should  be  “  led  away  by 
an  ignis  fatuus.”  He  appears  to  me  to  be  afraid,  in  this  instance, 
that  the  shadow  may  become  a  substance. 

I  do  also  express  my  sorrow,  that  any  step  I  have  taken  should 
have  produced  symptoms  of  a  “  dangerous  malady ,”  in  any  per¬ 
son,  especially  in  one  who  feels  an  interest  for  my  welfare  ;  yet 
I  cannot  help  saying,  if  my  anonymous  friend  had  understood 
what  he  read,  I  think  he  would  not  have  suffered  from  “  cacoethes 
scribendi.”  Query:  Was  it  not  cacoethes  carpendi?  He  talks  of 
“  nobility  and  wealth  ”  Did  I  either  directly  or  indirectly  speak 
of  such  acquirements  ?  Does  he,  or  could  he,  imagine  that  I 
wanted  or  expected  veterinary  surgeons  to  be  created  peers  of  the 
realm  ? 

He  says  Parliament  has  “  more  serious  concerns  at  this  moment 
to  occupy  its  attention.”  Does  he  mean  to  assert  that  the  question 
now  in  agitation  will  always  be  a  barrier  to  every  other  considera¬ 
tion  ?  or  did  he  suppose  I  intended  an  application  to  be  made  to 
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that  “  august  assembly'’  (which,  in  my  estimation,  is  capable  of 
adding  respectability  to  the  profession),  in  twenty-four  hours  after 
my  humble  opinion  was  published  ? 

I  admit  the  truth  of  his  doctrine  relative  to  the  “  drastic  purge 
and  I  hope  he  will,  with  equal  candour,  allow  that  many  a  pa¬ 
tient  has  lingered  and  died  for  want  of  prompt  and  effectual  re¬ 
medies.  “  Extremis  malis,  extrema  remedia.” 

No  member  of  the  Veterinary  Medical  Society  appreciates  the 
advantages  likely  to  arise  from  it  more  than  I  do  ;  and  no  one 
hailed  its  commencement  with  more  sincerity  than  myself.  The 
discussion  that  takes  place  there  may  advance  the  science,  but  it 
can  only,  in  a  very  indirect  way,  as  far  as  I  see,  improve  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College.  If  it  did  not  savour 
of  plagiarism  I  would  recommend  my  friend  to  read  once  more 
(if  he  is  not  afraid  of  the  consequences)  the  grievances,  with  their 
remedies,  I  complain  of;  and  I  much  hope  he  will  become  a  con¬ 
vert  to  what  I  trust  he  will  shortly  be  unable  to  subvert. 

Controversy  is  at  all  times  unpleasant,  but  doubly  so  when 
upon  unequal  terms.  I  hope,  therefore,  if  the  u  Farrier ”  has 
any  more  “  advice ”  to  offer,  he  will  give  me  the  same  privileges 
he  enjoys,  that  is,  knowing  whom  I  am  addressing,  without  which, 
from  this  time,  I  must  beg  to  decline  answering  him. 

Your’s  obediently, 

H.  Langworthy,  V.S. 

London,  March  20,  1829. 

P.S.  I  was  much  pleased  with  Mr.  Brown’s  letter;  and  those 
who  feel  as  he  does,  I  hope  will  follow  his  example.  There  is,  at 
least,  one  who  thinks  as  I  do. 


ON  THE  GRIEVANCES  OF  THE  VETERINARY 

PROFESSION. 


Nihil  cst  quod  non  cxpugnet  pcrlinax  opera,  et  inlcnta  ac  diligens  cura. 

Sencc.  Ep.  50. 


Mr.  Editor, 

Sir, 

UNTIL  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  was  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  your 
invaluable  publication,  “  The  Veterinarian."  That  such 

T 
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a  work  was  necessary,  all  must  acknowledge ;  and  too  much 
cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  its  spirited  editors.  1  have  now  be¬ 
fore  me  the  numbers  for  February  and  March.  In  the  former,  I 
observe  a  letter,  replete  with  sound  argument,  from  the  pen  of  Mi  . 
Langworthy,  on  the  necessity  of  veterinary  reform.  His  ideas  and 
views  on  this  momentous  subject  are  strictly  congenial  with 
mine ;  and  as  far  as  my  humble  capacity  will  carry  me,  I  shall 
pursue  his  track,  and  give  him  my  cordial  support. 

Mutare  vel  timere  sperno. 

Two  years  have  elapsed  since  I  last  visited  your  metiopolis, 
when  I  had  the  honour  of  dining  at  the  anniversary  dinner  held 
at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern.  At  that  period  I  attempted  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  chairman,  and  was  proceeding  to  lay  before  him  the 
grievances  under  which  we  laboured,  and  the  degradation  into 
which  we  w  ere  fallen,  when,  Sir,  I  was  compelled  to  sit  down, 
owing  to  the  ungentlemanly  and  disgraceful  conduct  of  many  indi¬ 
viduals  then  present.  It  now  appears  to  me  that  the  daik,  daik 
cloud  which  has  for  so  long  a  period  been  hovering  over  us,  is 
beginning  to  disperse ;  and  methinks  I  see  a  glorious  light  ema¬ 
nating  through  its  density.  Happy  indeed,  Sir,  am  I  to  see  that 
some  gentlemen,  more  capable  than  myself,  have  begun  this  giand 
work.  I  tell  them,  go  on,  Sirs,  go  on,  and  the  laurels  of  victory 

will  crown  your  labours.  . 

Is  there  not  cause  for  lamentation,  and  great  lamentation 
Most  certainly,  yes;  and  no  man  possessing  common  understand¬ 
ing  can  contradict  the  assertion.  Is  is  fair,  is  it  just,  that  tie 
man  who  pays  his  twenty-guinea  entrance  fee  to  the  college,  an 
remains  there  for  only  two  or  three  short  months,  and  then  leaves 
that  establishment  and  starts  as  a  regular  veterinary  surgeon, 
knowing  as  much  of  anatomy  and  pathology  as  the  annna  le 
purposes  to  attend,  should  have  the  same  privileges  and  advan¬ 
tages  as  the  one  who  has  served  a  long  apprenticeship,  and  a  - 
tended  the  college  for  many  times  that  period,  and,  lastly,  undei- 
gone  the  proper  ordeal,  and  obtained  his  diploma  ?  I  say  tins  is 
wrong,  palpably  wrong ;  and  whilst  such  an  e\il  exists,  mam 
tain  a  diploma  is  of  no  honour  to  its  possessor.  It  has  already 
been  told  you,  that  in  country  places  the  uneducated,  illiterate 
farrier,  is  ‘looked  up  to,  and  actually  takes  the  bread  from  the 
mouth  of  the  intelligent  and  scientific  practitioner. 

“  If  ignoraece  is  gain,  ’tis  folly  to  be  wise. 

Allow  me  here  to  insert  a  certificate  from  a  smith  and  fauiei  of 
notoriety : — 
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This  is  to  Certify  that  I  illiaunded  Mr.  Biswicks  Hors  m  it  ill¬ 
ness,  last  Eyenining  and  have  this  day  opmid  the  Body  and 
faindin  that  in  inflamstion  was  the  Cans  ot  it  death, 
my  hand  this  26th  day  of  March  18*28. 

John  Waller 

Farrer 

Tiverton 

Devon. 

I  could,  Sir,  give  you  a  host  similar  to  the  above;  but  will  not 
trespass  on  your  pages,  this  evil  being-  too  geneia  y  nown  am 

felt  to  require  any  further  comment  from  me. 

We  have  been,  and  still  are,  in  bondage ;  we  are  labouring 
under  an  oppression  that  cannot  long  be  borne.  The  iemcc  y  m> 
suggests  itself  to  me  is,  to  call  a  meeting  of  veterinary  surgeons 
in  London ;  let  a  committee  be  formed,  and  a  petition  drawn  up 
and  forwarded  to  the  legislature.  Mr.  L.  states,  that  most  veteri¬ 
nary  surgeons  will  join  hand  in  hand.  I  must  go  a  step  furthei. 
Will  not  the  human  surgeons  join  too  ?  Certainly  they  will ;  oi 
they  love  their  profession ;  they  know  how  intimately  our  cause 
is  connected  with  the  advancement  of  medical  science ,  anc  icy 
will  feel  interested  in  our  welfare.  The  nobility  and  gentry  wi 
follow  ;  and  I  am  convinced  that,  if  necessary,  a  thousand  signa¬ 
tures  might  be  easily  procured.  Parliament  will  take  our  pitia  >  c 
situation  into  their  serious  consideration.  Come  forward  then, 
my  fellow  veterinarians  ;  come  forward,  ye  veterinary  students. 
The  object  Mr.  Langworthy  has  in  view,  seconded  by  Mr.  Drown, 
of  Melton  Mowbray,  is  a  glorious  one  indeed.  Come  boldly  and 
fearlessly  forward,  and  we  shall  erect  a  banner  which,  w  ien 
unfurled,  will  render  victory  assured.  We,  indeed,  require 
emancipation  :  let  us  follow  their  path,  and  we  shall  gam  it. 
Soon  shall  we  find  the  chains  which  bind  us,  and  the  trammels 

that  invest  us,  torn  asunder.  .  .  _  w-  \ 

A  gentleman  for  whom  (from  Ins  style  of  writing)  I  ^  must  lecl 

great  respect,  and  who  signs  himself  “  A  Farrier,  disbelieves 
that  a  petition  to  Parliament  would  be  productive  of  essential 
service:  and  adds,  that,  at  the  present  junction,  t  nogs  o  giea  ci 
import  engage  their  attention.  I  have  used  the  word  emancipa¬ 
tion,  and  now  exclaim,  that  we  need  to  be  emancipated  as  muc  ) 

as  the  seven  millions  oi  Catholics. 

He  a(rain  advises  a  valuable  partizan  not  to  be  led  away  >y  an 
itrnis  fatuus.  I  contend,  that  if  this  noble-minded  partizan  goes 
forward,  and  meets  with  that  assistance  lie  urges,  he  will  kindle 
a  flame  which  will  for  ever  burn  in  the  breasts  oi  Ins  brethren. 
If,  Sir,  we  follow  the  advice  of  Ins  opponent,  we  shall  verily,  o 
a  truth,  be  following  a  will-o’-the-wisp,  and  sink  deeper  and 
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deeper  in  the  mire.  Time  and  conduct  have  been  tried  in  vain, 
and  we  must  look  for  foreign  aid. 

.  1  *®e1’ ®ir>  ?  sincere  respect  for  Mr.  Coleman,  and  his  coadiu- 
toi  Mr.  Sewell.  The  former  must  be  labouring  under  a  delusion 
i  ne  conceives  he  possesses  many  enemies.  I  would  say,  they 
aie  Ins  best  friends.  They  have  the  interest  of  their  profession 

at  heart,  and  only  wish  him  to  assist  them  in  the  furtherance  of 
their  arduous  task. 

To  the  pupils  of  Messrs.  Coleman  and  Sewell  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  the  following  motto 

Et  praeceptores  et  studia  amet  adolescens. 

Had  I  dared  to  intrude  so  far  on  your  valuable  pages,  I  should 
have  dwelt  on  another  heavy  calamity,  and  have  enquired  why 
the  pupils  at  the  Veterinary  College  are  not  instructed  in  the  dis¬ 
eases  uj  cattle.  So  feelingly  depicted  are  the  lamentable  con¬ 
sequences  of  this  by  Mr.  Roberts,  of  South  Molton,  Devon,  that 
I  shall  merely  state,  that  they  who  live  in  the  country  must  se¬ 
riously  and  unjustifiably  suffer  in  reputation,  comfort,  and  emo¬ 
lument  from  this  most  inexcusable  neglect. 

You  lament,  Sir,  that  so  few  veterinary  surgeons  were  present 
at  the  last  annual  dinner.  The  reason  is  obvious  :  it  speaks  for 
itself.  Many  of  the  country  practitioners,  however,  were  not 
aware  of  it.  I  would  advise  that,  in  future,  circulars  should  be 
sent  to  every  member  of  the  profession. 

I  conclude,  Sir,  by  saying,  that  I  love  my  profession :  its  wel¬ 
fare  is  nearest  my  heart.  This  has  induced  me  to  address  you  : 

1  sincerely  hope  others  will  follow ;  and,  ere  long,  may  the  glo- 
lonous  morning  dawn  that  will  relieve  us  from  our  present  degra¬ 
dation.  With  hearty  wishes  for  the  success  of  your  publication, 

I  am,  &c. 

William  Fortescue  Quick, 

7,  College  Street,  Bristof,  Veterinary  Surgeon. 

March  19,  1829. 


FRACTURE  OF  THE  INNER  ANTERIOR  CONDYLE 
OF  THE  FEMUR  IN  THE  HORSE. 


By  W.  Dick,  Esq.  Edinburgh. 

ON  the  25th  of  December  last,  I  was  called  to  attend  a  bay  mare,  at 
Bainton,  which  had  thatday  met  with  an  accident  in  leaping  a  sunk 
fence.  Upon  examination  I  found  a  wound  in  the  stifle  of  the  off 
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ind  leg,  running  transversely  across  the  anterior  of  the  articu- 
tion,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length.  On  introducing  the 
robe,  a  hard  body  was  felt,  which  at  first  led  to  the  supposition 
lat  she  had  been  staked,  and  that  a  piece  of  wood  was  lodged  in 
le  wound.  A  more  careful  examination,  however,  with  a  lighted 
indie  (the  stable  being  lighted  from  the  roof,  and  the  mare  unfit 
»  be  moved  from  the  extreme  pain  she  was  suffering)  proved 
lat  this  body  was  a  portion  of  bone,  which  had  been  fractured, 
id  which  had  escaped  from  its  situation,  towards  the  inside  of 
le  stifle,  where  it  was  held  by  a  portion  of  ligament.  The 
olated  nature  of  the  fractured  portion,  the  difficulty,  or  perhaps 
^possibility,  of  replacing  it  in  its  situation,  and  the  few  vessels 
le  connecting  medium  possessed,  rendered  it  improbable  that 
nion  would  be  effected.  I  therefore  determined  to  remove  it. 
.aving  enlarged  the  wound,  and  divided  the  portion  of  capsular 
gament  which  retained  it  in  its  place,  I  extracted  the  bone, 
nd  found  it  to  be  the  upper  part  of  the  inner  anterior  condyle  of 
le  femur ,  measuring  three  inches  in  length,  one  inch  and  a 
alf  in  breadth,  and  about  an  inch  in  thickness  ;  in  shape  nearly 
niilar  to  the  longitudinal  section  of  a  hen’s  egg. 

After  the  removal  of  the  bone,  the  animal  seemed  very  much 
ilieved.  The  wound  was  firmly  sewed  up,  adhesive  straps  applied 
ver  it,  and  +he  part  ordered  to  be  kept  constantly  wet  with  cold 
ater ;  a  laxative  bail  given,  and  strict  injunctions  to  disturb 
er  as  little  as  possible. 

20th. — Little  swelling  has  taken  place:  no  fever.  Suffering  much 
mss  pain,  a  slight  serous  oozing  from  the  wound,  feeding  well,  and 
as  remained  almost  in  a  fixed  position  during  the  night.  The 
art  to  be  kept  constantly  wet  with  Goulard’s  lotion. 

27th. — Considerable  swelling  has  taken  place.  Pain  rather  in- 
reased.  Fomentations  of  hot  water  to  be  applied  to  the  swell- 
ig,  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  to  the  wound,  and  her 
ody  to  be  supported  by  a  canvas  sling,  the  near  leg  having 
egun  to  suffer  from  the  weight  and  fixed  position. 

28th. — Swelling  a  little  subsided.  Continue  as  before. 
dOth. — Doing  well :  stitches  have  not  yet  sloughed.  1st,  to  bathe 
lie  parts  with  Goulard’s  lotion ;  and  2d,  apply  sulphate  of  zinc 
>  the  wound.  From  this  time  she  gradually  improved ;  and 
lthough  in  this  case  one  of  the  largest  articulations  in  the  body 
yas  laid  open,  and  a  part  of  the  articular  portion  of  the  bone 
emoved,  the  wound  healed  in  so  rapid  a  manner,  that  in  three 
^eeks  she  walked  without  lameness  to  a  loose  box,  where  she 
emained  another  three  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  time  I  again 
isitedher,  when,  on  being  led  out,  she  trotted  several  times  along 
lie  stable  yard,  apparently  sound,  with  the  exception  of  moving 
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the  limb  in  a  slight  degree  wider  than  usual ;  and  so  completely  h 
the  part  recovered,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  small  scar  whi 
remained  of  the  wound,  a  stranger  could  not  have  known  tl 
any  accident  had  taken  place. 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Y our  most  obedient  Servant, 

William  Die 

Edinburgh, 

19th  February,  1829. 

_ I 

DIVISION  OF  THE  TENDON  OF  THE  FLEXOR  PE 
FORANS,  IN  A  CASE  OF  CHRONIC  LAMENESS. 

By  Mr.  J.  B.  Wells,  Wymondham. 

I  WAS  requested, in  June  last,  to  look  at  a  chesnut  horse,  beloi- 
ing  to  Mr.  John  Barnard,  of  Ellingham,  which  I  was  inform  I 
had  been  lame  and  useless  upwards  of  three  years,  from  a  spr;  i 
of  the  tendon  of  the  off  hind  leg.  The  extremity,  from  the  he; 
downwarel,  had  been  blistered,  fired,  and  blistered  repeated, 
without  the  patient  obtaining  any  relief ;  and  the  horse  was  to  \ 
destroyed  if  I  saw  no  chance  of  recovery. 

On  examining  the  parts,  I  found  no  unnatural  heat  or  tend- 
ness.  The  inflammation  caused  by  the  previous  injury  havijj 
entirely  subsided.  The  foot  was  so  much  drawn  up  by  the  pi 
manent  contraction  of  the  flexor  muscles,  that  the  front  of  U 
fetlock-joint  came  in  contact  with  the  ground  at  every  step ;  al 
the  horse  has  been  nine  hours  in  coming  a  distance  ol  sen 
miles. 

Being  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  reducing  the  contract  ! 
of  the  flexors  by  any  mechanical  means,  I  determined  on  ij 
division  of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  flexor  perforans  postil 
muscle,  which  I  accordingly  effected  midway  between  the  he; 
and  the  fetlock-joint.  The  navicular  joint  having  been  thro  I 
into  a  state  of  inactivity  or  rest  for  a  long  time,  from  the  posit ; 
of  the  foot,  I  thought  it  right  to  perform  the  operation  of  neu- 
tomy,  in  the  usual  way,  at  the  fetlock-joint. 

The  horse  walked  much  better  after  the  operation,  and  ie 
foot  was  easily  extended;  but  he  had  a  peculiar  gait,  similar  to 
horse  affected  with  strong  halt,  which  gradually  subsided.  It 
incision  was  dressed  with  digestive  ointment,  and  a  poultice  i  ■ 
plied  for  a  few  days.  The  wound  was  quite  healed  withira 
month,  and  the  horse  rendered  free  from  pain  and  lameness jj 
which  time  he  went  home.  At  the  expiration  of  another  moil 
he  was  put  to  plough,  and  has  continued  at  work  to  the  pres  tl 
time,  without  any  appearance  of  return  of  the  disease. 
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CLEANSING  IN  A  COW  PROMOTED  BY  THE 
CHLORIDES  OF  LIME  AND  SODA. 


Sir, 


To  the  Editor  of  “  The  Veterinarian. 


From  the  very  able  remarks  on  the  use  of  the  chlorides  ol  lime 
J  Soda,  in  the  ninth  Number  of  your  first  volume,  I  am  in¬ 
ked  to  submit  the  following  case  to  your  consideration  ;  and  I 
ist  it  may  not  prove  uninteresting  to  your  readers:  — 

October  last,  I  saw  a  poor  cow,  in  a  dreadfully  offensive  state, 
i sing  from  her  not  having  cleansed  after  calving,  ten  days  before. 

[  o  lame  calves  had  been  taken  from  hei,  dead  ,  the  paits  had 
3;n  much  lacerated ;  and  when  I  saw  her,  maggots  were  crawl- 
1  out  of  her  body,  and  the  fcetor  that  proceeded  from  her  was 
;  rcelv  supportable.  The  cow  doctor  had  given  her  up.  I  de- 
jmined  to  try  what  the  chloride  of  lime  would  effect.  I  injected 
;ice  into  the  vagina,  and  with  a  long  clyster  pipe,  at  intervals  of 
alf  an  hour,  one°  wine  glass  of  chloride  of  lime,  diluted  with  a  pint 
3 warm  water.  In  the  course  ol  two  hours,  seveial  quarts  of  pus 
ii  maggots  were  ejected,  with  very  little  smell.  On  the  next 
r)ming°!  found  the  cow  up,  and  grazing  in  the  field.  She  con- 
t  ued  to  amend  until  the  following  evening,  when  the  foetor  re¬ 
lied:  she  refused  to  feed,  had  much  fever,  and  was  in  evident 
|in.  Wishing  to  try  the  full  effect  of  the  chloride  of  lime,  I  once 
ure  injected  two  ounces  in  a  pint  of  warm  water,  and  relieved  her 
1  wels  by  a  similar  injection  with  gruel.  Having  ascertained  that 
5-e  had  not  yet  thoroughly  cleansed,  and  knowing  the  diuretic 
*  ect  of  the  chloride  of  soda,  I  gave  her  two  ounces  in  a  pint  of 
<uel,  and  ordered  it  to  be  repeated  every  hour.  After  the  eighth 
( se,  the  placenta  came  away,  in  a  state  of  considerable  decom- 
l  sition,  but  without  fcetor.  She  voided  much  urine,  perspiration 
lo-an  to  break  out  upon  her,  and  she  was  evidently  relieved.  On 
te  following  day  she  was  grazing  in  the  field,  apparently  suffer- 
iir  no  inconvenience,  except  great  weakness  in  the  loins.  Subse- 
uently  an  external  swelling  took  place  on  the  haunch,  which 
ppurated.  She  was  a  considerable  time  in  recovering  her 
rength  and  flesh,  but  is  now  perfectly  well. 

I  am,  Sir, 

London,  ^oui  s,  &C. 

th  March  1829.  E*  B.  P. 


We  insert  the  above,  because  it  is  a  successful  application  ol  a 
nv  medicine,  in  a  dangerous  and  apparently  hopeless  case.  1  n 
ture,  however,  our  cases  of  practice  must  be  sanctioned  by  the 
ime  and  address  of  the  veterinary  surgeon. — Ed. 
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ON  HEREDITARY  PREDISPOSITION  IN  BREEDING 

By  Mr.  J.  Roberts,  of  South  Motion. 

LAST  summer  I  was  asked  my  opinion  of  an  entire  horse,  aftei 
examining  him.  I  approved  of  his  formation,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  hocks,  where  there  happened  to  be  two  curbs.  I 
was  then  told  his  sister  was  in  the  same  stable.  This  induced  me 
to  look  over  her  ;  she  had  also  two  curbs.  Knowing  the  sin 
to  be  free  from  those  defects,  I  enquired  about  the  dam ,  and 
soon  ascertained  where  I  might  see  her.  On  my  next  visit 
in  the  neighbourhoood  where  she  was  kept  (as  a  brood  mare). 
I  called,  and  discovered  she  had  two  confirmed  curbs.  She 
was  at  this  time  running  with  a  foal  of  her’s,  two  years  old, 
by  another  horse,  and  that  one  had  also  two  curbs.  These,  as 
Nimrod  says,  are  facts,  which  I  think,  as  shewing  the  power  ol 
hereditary  influence  in  breeding,  deserve  the  attention  of  breeders. 
If  communications  like  this  are  likely  to  be  acceptable  to  youi 
readers,  they  are  heartily  welcome  to  them,  for  the  great  pleasure 
and  instruction  some  of  them  afford  me  by  their  letters  in  youi 
useful  Journal. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  cannot  help  congratulating  the  country, 
and  the  profession,  on  the  anticipated  changes  in  the  education 
of  the  veterinary  pupil.  I  trust  that  neither  you  nor  the  profes¬ 
sion  will  rest,  until  the  laudable  object  at  which  you  aim  be 
fully  accomplished. 

I  am,  Mr.  Editor,  your’s,  &c. 

John  Roberts. 


INCONTINENCE  OF  URINE  IN  THE  HORSE. 

By  Mr.  Proctor,  of  Solihull #. 

ON  the  10th  August,  1828,  I  was  sent  for  by  a  gentleman  to  a 
horse  which  had  been  turned  out  into  the  field.  The  animal  had  a 
great  propensity  for  exceeding  his  bounds,  and  accordingly 
covers  were  fastened  over  his  eyes  by  way  of  preventing  him. 
This  did  not  effectually  restrain  him  ;  and  in  consequence  of  a 
blundering  leap,  from  an  elevated  surface  into  a  great  concavity, 
incontinence  of  urine  was  brought  on.  When  I  saw  him,  I  found 
the  penis  drawn,  a  continual  flow  of  urine,  sometimes  running  in 

*  We  are  indebted  for  this  case  to  the  courtesy  of  the  Editor  of  the 
Lancet ,  to  whom  it  was  first  sent. 
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a  fine  stream,  at  other  times  dropping.  I  then  fiightened  him,  b^r 
way  of  making  him  retract  the  penis.  The  flow  of  urine,  how¬ 
ever,  continued.  The  loins  were  examined,  and  the  animal 
walked  out,  but  no  defect  was  discovered.  The  pulse  was  but 
little  altered,  and  in  every  other  respect  he  appeared  unaffected. 
V.S.  viii  fb. — R.  aloe  vulg.  svi ;  hyd.  sub.  3i. ;  pulv.  zingib. 
9ii  •  ol.  carui  gt.  xx;  pulv.  glych.  3ii  ;  syr.  simp.  q.s.  fiat  bolus  ; 

sheep  skins  applied  to  the  loins. 

11  th. — No  better;  the  physic  operated.  R.  tereb.  com.  jfs  ; 
potassse  nitrat.  3ii ;  ol.  junip.  3i;  pulv.  glych.  q.s.  The  sheep 
skins  continued,  and  a  stimulant  applied  to  the  loins. 

12 th. — Urine  flows  involuntarily  and  more  copiously.  R.  aloe 
vulg.  3iii ;  hyd.  sub.  3fs  ;  potass,  nitrat.  3ii ;  syr.  simp,  q.s-  The 
application  to  the  loins  continued,  and  salt  mashes  given. 

13th. — Still  the  same;  the  ball  excited  a  slight  degree  of 
nausea.  At  night  another  diuretic  was  given ;  applications 
continued  to  the  loins. 

14^. — No  alteration.  The  mode  of  treatment  was  now  chang¬ 
ed.  Glysters  were  administered  twice  a-day,  composed  of  aq. 
tepid,  iv  lb* ;  pulv.  zingib.  ^fs  ;  tinct.  capsici  3fs;  sp.  vini  lect.  511 ; 
liq.  ammonise  Sfs  :  and  the  following  ball  was  given,  pulv. 
lyttse  3i  -  tereb.  com.  Jifs;  pulv.  acaci.  gumi  jfs ;  ol.  junip.  3ifs. 

15th. — The  injections  produced  great  irritation  in  the  rectum. 
The  urethra  appeared  much  stimulated,  and  the  urine  could  be 
retained  for  two  or  three  minutes  together.  Repeat  the  ball  and 
one  injection. 

1( }th. — The  animal  could  retain  the  urine  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  The  rectum  and  urethra  labouring  under 
irritation.  When  he  discharged  the  urine,  he  for  the  first  time  pre¬ 
pared  himself  in  the  ordinary  way.  A  mild  stimulant  for  the 
kidnies  was  given,  and  an  emollient  injection. 

17 th. — Imitation  of  the  rectum  and  urethra  gone.  A  natural 
retention  of  urine ;  he  only  voided  it  twice  in  the  day,  and  has 
remained  perfectly  well  ever  since. 

Solihull,  March  12,  1829. 
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THE  VETERINARIAN,  APRIL  l,  1829. 


Licet  omnibus,  licet  etiammihi,  dignitatem  artis  veterinarice  tueri. "—Cicero. 


OPENING  OF  THE  ROYAL  VETERINARY  SCHOOL 
AT  TOULOUSE,  NOV.  7,  1828. 

THE  progress  of  veterinary  science  in  other  countries  cannot  be 
uninteresting  to  the  veterinarian ;  and  especially  if  he  feels  and 
deplores  the  debasement  of  the  profession  in  his  native  land,  he 
will  be  anxious  to  learn  how  it  fares  with  his  brethren  elsewhere. 
The  enquiry  may  afford  him  some  painful  but  useful  hints  of 
comparison.  It  may  suggest  important  remedial  measures;  and 
if  the  comparison  should  be  too  unfavourable  and  dishonourable 
to  him,  it  will  urge  him  temperately,  but  fearlessly,  pertinaciously 
and  successfully  to  plead  the  cause  of  his  degraded  art. 

Veterinary  schools  had  long  been  established  at  Alfort  and 
Lyons.  They  were  associated,  and,  in  a  manner,  identified  with 
the  agricultural  societies  which  had  previously  existed.  The  ob¬ 
ject  which  they  professed,  and  which  was  steadily  pursued,  was 
the  management,  preservation,  and  amelioration  of  all  domesti¬ 
cated  animals ;  and  they  soon  become  the  centres  of  agricultural 
improvement  to  a  considerable  extent  around  them. 

The  southern  departments  of  France,  however,  were  far  distant 
from  the  metropolis,  and  even  from  Lyons.  It  was  a  long  way 
for  the  pupil  to  travel,  and  for  agricultural  knowledge  to  radiate. 
The  provinces  of  Gascony  and  Languedoc  were  among  the  most 
fertile  which  France  possessed ;  but,  compared  with  the  northern 
districts,  the  system  of  agriculture,  and  the  treatment  of  cattle, 
were  sadly  in  arrear. 

The  French  government  at  length  determined  to  found  a  college 
at  Toulouse,  and  even  more  strictly  than  at  Alfort  and  Lyons,  on 
the  grand  principle  of  identification  with  the  agricultural  prospe¬ 
rity  of  the  surrounding  country. 

We  subjoin  an  account  of  the  opening  of  this  school.  We  are 
not  prepared  to  defend  all  the  minutiae  of  instruction ;  but  the  plan 
much  resembles,  or  rather  it  is  even  superior  to,  that  on  which  the 
college  at  St.  Pancras  was  founded,  and  intended  to  be  conducted. 
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It  would  be  strange  if,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  forty  years,  some  im¬ 
provement  could  not  be  effected  in  the  system  of  veterinary  education. 
To  the  college  at  St.  Pancras,  as  at  present  managed,  it  bears 
scarcely  the  shadow  of  resemblance.  W  e  entreat  our  professors,  our 
governors,  our  examiners,  the  agricultural  societies  of  the  country, 
and  the  public  at  large,  to  compare  the  one  with  the  other,  the 
object ,  the  management ,  and  the  effect;  and  particularly  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  interest  of  the  agriculturist,  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  state. 

The  Prefect  of  the  department  of  La  Haute-Garonne  presided, 
assisted  by  the  Secretary-General,  the  Mayor  of  Toulouse,  many 
noblemen,  savans ,  land-proprietors,  and  all  the  veterinarians  of  the 
city  and  garrison. 

M.  Rodet,  one  of  the  professors,  read  the  names  of  the  pupils 
who  were  about  to  be  admitted. 

The  Prefect  then  spoke  of  the  gratitude  due  to  the  monarch  for 
his  liberal  patronage  of  the  veterinary  schools,  and  the  influence 
which  that  of  Toulouse  would  have  on  the  agriculture  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  southern  provinces.  He  expressed  the  confidence 
which  he,  and  the  government  of  which  he  was  the  organ,  reposed 
on  the  talent,  industry,  and  zeal  of  the  professors.  He  addressed 
himself  particularly  to  the  pupils,  and  inculcated  the  necessity  of 
the  union  of  good  conduct  and  religion  with  science,  if  they  would 
become  respectable  and  useful ;  and  recommended  subordination 
and  a  love  of  study ;  and  promised  his  patronage,  and  that  of  the 
government,  to  all  who  proved  themselves  deserving  of  it. 

M.  Dupuy,  the  director,  then  rose. 

Sixty-six  years,  he  said,  had  passed  since  the  veterinary  school 
at  Lyons  was  established.  At  an  early  period  it  had  rendered 
such  important  services,  that  Louis  XV  had  taken  it  under  his 
especial  patronage.  Bourgelat  was  its  founder,  and  Bertin  united 
those  excellent  institutions,  the  agricultural  societies  and  the  vete¬ 
rinary  schools.  M.  Dupuy  enlarged  on  the  advantage  and  ne¬ 
cessity  of  such  a  connexion.  They  both  regarded  the  breed, 
utility,  preservation,  and  health  of  all  domesticated  animals.  They 
could  not  be  disunited  without  rendering  both  imperfect.  Al¬ 
though  the  knowledge  of  rural  economy  would  with  the  veterina¬ 
rian  be  principally  speculative,  numerous  instances  would  occur 
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when  it  would  be  most  useful  to  him  in  detecting  the  causes 
of  epidemic  diseases,  and  averting  their  appearance,  or  arrest¬ 
ing  their  progress ;  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  pro¬ 
prietor  who  had  some  knowledge  of  physiology  and  pathology 
would  possess  great  advantage  in  breeding  and  multiplying  his 
cattle. 

M.  JDupuy  proceeded  to  the  second  division  of  the  veterinary 
art,  comparative  medicine ,  and  which  would  be  the  principal  object 
of  study  in  the  school  at  Toulouse. 

“Veterinary  medicine  comprehended  every  thing  that  related  to 
domesticated  animals,  in  a  state  of  health  or  disease ;  and  in¬ 
cluded — first,  general  and  special  anatomy,  experimental  physi- 
ology,  and  pathology ;  secondly,  the  knowledge  of  the  means  of 
preserving  these  animals  in  health,  and  removing  their  diseases, 
comprising  dietetics,  surgery,  and  the  materia  medica ;  thirdly,  the 
application  of  curative  means,  including  therapeutics  and  clinical 
observation. 

“  All  instructions  and  enquiries  should  be  directed  to  these  three 
points,  which  should  be  considered  as  fundamental.  What 
method  was  to  be  adopted  to  render  these  instructions  and  en¬ 
quiries  efficacious  ?  The  elementary  mode  of  teaching  was  most 
advantageous.  It  was  necessary  to  see  much,  and  to  review 
often.  Too  minute  description  or  examination  was  not  at  first 
necessaiy  :  it  would  rather  be  injurious  to  the  young  student. 
The  important  object  in  elementary  instruction  was,  to  illustrate 
those  facts  and  phenomena  which  are  most  evident  to  the  senses. 
The  student  possessing  no  preliminary  medical  knowledge  could 
not  compare  together  numerous  and  apparently  analogous  opera¬ 
tions  or  functions,  for  he  knew  nothing  about  them.  All  abstract 
theory  must,  therefore,  be  avoided.  Reference  must  not  be  made 
to  facts  wdiich  it  was  impossibe  for  the  student  to  understand, 
otherwise  he  would  be  led  into  false  combinations  of  ideas,  and 
conclusions  widely  different  from  the  truth.  The  student  should, 
to  a  considerable  degree,  be  left  to  arrange  his  own  ideas,  and 
form  his  own  conclusions.  His  progress  should  be  observed,  di¬ 
rected,  assisted,  but  not  controlled.  The  principal  fault  in  the 
usual  mode  of  education  was,  to  suppose  that  knowledge  to  have 
been  acquired  which  it  had  been  impossiblerto  acquire,  and  there- 
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fore  it  was  that  the  course  passed  over  before  the  student  could 
gain  any  clear  conception  of  that  which  it  was  so  necessary  for 
him  to  know. 

“  The  course  of  the  study  (he  continued)  will  commence  with  the 
anatomy  of  the  different  regions  of  the  frame.  The  names  and 
the  position  of  the  different  organs  will  be  explained.  Instead  of 
expatiating  on  the  bones  and  the  muscles,  and  leaving  the  nerves 
and  the  vessels  until  the  end  of  the  course,  we  shall  commence 
with  an  exposition  of  the  nerves  and  blood-vessels,  and  shall  ex¬ 
amine  their  origin,  their  course,  and  termination.  Following  this 
method,  we  shall  obtain  the  easiest  and  most  acciuate  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  all  the  viscera  and  other  organs  to  which  they  run ;  as 
in  geography,  by  tracing  the  course  of  the  n\eis,  we  learn  the 
names  and  relative  situations  of  the  different  towns  which  are 
found  on  their  banks.  This  species  of  animal  topography  being 
concluded,  the  pupil  will,  by  repeated  and  careful  dissections, 
assure  himself  of  the  size,  form,  and  relative  situation  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  organs. 

“  In  that  part  of  the  course  of  anatomy  destined  for  the  second 
year,  they  will  study  the  tissues,  or  elements  which  compose 
the  frame  of  the  animal ;  the  unity  of  organic  composition ;  the 
relations  and  balance  of  the  various  organs.  Then  will  follow 
that  course  of  anatomical  study  which  has  lor  its  object  the  elu¬ 
cidation  of  physiology,  or  the  functions  of  the  organs.  Many 
operations  and  experiments  will  be  performed  for  this  purpose. 
Certain  nerves  will  be  divided,  or  tied,  to  ascertain  their  influence 
on  respiration  or  digestion.  LiXperiments  will  be  made  on  the 
mechanism  and  power  of  absorption,  circulation,  See. 

“  The  same  method  will  be  applied  to  botany,  or  the  study  of 
plants.  A  concise  account  will  be  given  of  vegetable  physiology. 
The  organization  of  different  plants  will  be  compared  ;  the  struc¬ 
ture  and  functions  of  the  leaves,  and  the  organs  ol  fructification. 
The  division  of  plants  into  natural  families  will  be  explained. 
They  will  be  considered  as  alimentary,  medicinal,  and  poisonous; 
and  all  will  be  applied  to  the  peculiar  instruction  and  use  of  ve¬ 
terinary  students. 

il  The  course  on  the  exterior  of  domesticated  annuals  will  be  di¬ 
vided  into  two  distinct  parts.  In  the  first  will  be  traced  the  dif- 
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ferent  external  regions  of  the  frame,  their  proper  form  and  con¬ 
nexions,  their  beauties  and  defects ;  the  common  and  technical  names 
of  the  different  parts,  their  peculiarities  and  defects  ;  the  diffe¬ 
rent  breeds,  their  excellencies  and  faults  ,*  the  proper  method  of 
examination,  and  the  nature  of  soundness.  In  the  second  part, 
the  laws  of  the  lever,  of  perpendicular  lines,  and  of  the  centre  of 
gravity,  will  be  applied  to  the  frame  and  progression  of  animals : 
the  theory  of  progression  will  be  discussed  ;  the  action  of  the 
limbs,  the  walk,  the  trot,  the  gallop ;  the  capability  of  certain 
breeds,  and  of  a  certain  structure  of  parts,  for  certain  uses. 

“  Next  will  follow  the  art  of  preserving  the  health  of  domesti¬ 
cated  animals,  or  restoring  that  health  when  impaired  or  lost. 
The  first  will  include  the  method  of  feeding,  and  housing,  and 
managing  these  animals.  The  second  comprises, 

“  Pharmacy  : — The  medical  and  chemical  qualities  of  drugs; 
the  mechanical  and  chemical  operations  necessary  to  convert 
simple  substances  into  medicaments  ;  the  method  of  preparing 
and  preserving  them ;  the  method  of  prescribing ;  the  value  of 
certain  recognized  formulae  ;  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  which 
may  result  from  the  combination  of  different  medicines  ;  the  mo¬ 
difications  or  decompositions  they  may  undergo ;  eveiy  thing,  in 
short,  that  can  be  included  in  a  course  of  pharmaceutical  che¬ 
mistry. 

“  Pathology,  divided  into  general  and  special.  The  first, 
comprehending  the  subjects  common  to  all  diseases, — viz.  :  the 
nomenclature,  synonyms,  causes,  prognosis,  diagnosis,  symp¬ 
toms,  and  classification.  The  second  will  include  the  various 
maladies,  as  they  appear  in  the  living  animal,  or  are  characterized 
after  death.  To  the  post-mortem  examination,  the  attention  of 
the  pupil  will  be  earnestly  directed.  The  careful  observation  of 
the  sick  animal  will  form  part  of  the  daily  study  of  the  third  and 
fourth  years  ;  and  this  will  be  pursued,  not  only  during  the  usual 
visits  of  the  professors,  but  will  form  the  subject  of  frequent  cli¬ 
nical  lectures. 

“  Such  is  a  very  abridged  account  of  the  course  of  study  we 
purpose  to  pursue  in  the  Royal  Veterinary  School  of  Toulouse. 
Two  schools  in  France  have  furnished  only  a  small  number  of 
veterinarians,  scarcely  sufficient  to  treat  one-twentieth  part  of 
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our  animals  :  the  rest  remain  in  the  hands  of  empirics  of  every 
grade,  who  know  nothing  except  some  monstrous  receipts  which 
they  drew  from  some  obscure  corner  of  the  shop  during  their  ap¬ 
prenticeship,  and  which  they  apply  indiscriminately  to  every 
disease. 

“  We  trust  that  the  administrators  of  the  department,  and  the 
agriculturists  who  are  so  deeply  interested  in  our  prosperity, 
will  furnish  us  with  all  the  objects  necessary  to  complete  the 
education  of  our  pupils,  and  especially,  will  send  to  us  their 
cattle  and  sheep,  animals  which  are  said  by  the  Swiss  to  have 
golden  feet,  since  they  enrich  the  land  on  which  they  are  fed. 
It  has  been  objected,  but  perhaps  unjustly,  to  the  colleges  of 
Lyons  and  Alfort,  that  they  are  too  much  schools  of  horse  prac¬ 
tice,  and  pay  only  a  secondary  attention  to  other  domestic  ani¬ 
mals.  Instructed  by  experience,  the  professors  of  the  school  of 
Toulouse  will  strictly  conform  themselves  to  the  royal  ordi¬ 
nance,  and  will  especially  occupy  themselves  on  the  diseases  of 
cattle.  The  local  authorities  can  render  us  most  important  as¬ 
sistance,  and  can  procure  us  many  advantages,  almost  without 
expense.  The  butchers  should  be  compelled  to  slaughter  and 
open  their  cattle  in  the  presence  of  the  professor  or  some  of  his 
pupils.  Specimens  of  rare  disease  would  thus  be  preserved  by 
the  students  ;  and  these  preparations,  united  together,  would 
soon  form  an  extensive  and  useful  museum.  Supposing  that 
five  hundred  beasts  are  thus  slaughtered  yearly,  the  pupil,  during 
his  four  years’  residence,  would  have  the  opportunity  of  examin¬ 
ing  two  thousand  carcases,  while  the  most  zealous  veterinarian 
will  seldom  have  the  opportunity  to  inspect  a  tenth  part  in  the 
course  of  a  longer  practice. 

“  The  gates  of  the  school  will  be,  at  all  times,  open  to  medical 
men,  and  to  the  members  of  learned  societies,  who  will,  at  all 
times,  find  opportunity  to  institute  experiments,  either  on  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  poisons,  or  remedial  means.  Thus  there  will  exist  at 
Toulouse,  a  school  of  experimental  physiology,  of  which  the  ca¬ 
pital  cannot  boast.  Thus  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the 
healing  art  will  be  rapidly  advancing  towards  perfection ;  many 
an  obscure  problem  will  be  resolved,  and  medicine  will,  from  its 
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certainty,  be  placed  on  a  level  with  other  sciences,  as  it  is  al¬ 
ready  inferior  to  none  in  its  object.” 

The  Prefect  then  declared  the  Royal  Veterinary  School  of 

Toulouse  to  be  duly  opened. 

We  are  requested  to  state,  that  on  Wednesday,  the  22 d.  inst., 
there  will  be  a  dinner  of  the  veterinary  profession  at  the  Free¬ 
masons’  Tavern,  Great  Queen  Street.  Tickets  one  guinea  each,  ■ 
and  dinner  on  the  table  at  half  past  five  o’clock.  All  gentlemen 
who  are  disposed  to  attend  this  dinner,  are  requested  to  signify  I 
the  same  by  letter  (post  paid)  to  Mr.  W.  Goodwin,  King’s 
Mews,  Pimlico,  or  to  Mr.  Langworthy,  10,  Calthorpe  Stieet, 
Gray’s  Inn  Road,  on  or  before  the  18th  instant. 

We  acknowledge  that  we  were  somewhat  averse  to  this  meet-1 
ing,  because,  held  at  the  time  at  wThich  it  is  proposed  to  be  held, 
it  superseded  a  dinner  of  the  Veterinary  Medical  Society,  which 
seemed  to  be,  and  which  ought  to  have  been,  the  natuial  teimi-  i 
nation  of  its  annual  labours ;  and  because,  engaged  in  the  cause 
of  veterinary  reform,  and  anxiously  watching  its  piogiess,  and 
convinced  that  all  we  demand  will,  and  must  be,  ere  long,  ob¬ 
tained,  we  feared  lest  a  mere  convivial  dinner,  without  some  de¬ 
cisive  resolution  and  plan,  might  be  considered,  where  we  would 
least  of  all  have  it  be  so  thought,  an  indication  of  the  lukewarm¬ 
ness  of  the  profession,  or  lest  a  sudden  and  violent  expression  of 
feeling,  might  exasperate  those  wTho  had  too  much  pouei  to 
thwart  us,  or  lest  the  appearance  of  disunion  or  possible  alterca¬ 
tion  among  ourselves,  might  encourage  resistance  to  our  just 

claims.  .  . 

Yielding,  however,  with  many  others,  not  to  the  opinion  ot  a 

majority,  but  to  the  ardent  wishes  of  a  few  spirited  and  justly- 
esteemed  practitioners,  we  no  longer  oppose,  and  shall  certainty 
attend  on  this  proposed  public  dinner ;  and  we  would  ufge  ever) 
veterinarian  by  whom  it  can  by  possibility  be  accomplished,  tc 
meet  us  there,  bringing  with  him  a  heartfelt  zeal  for  the  respect¬ 
ability  of  his  profession,  and  a  fixed  determination  to  promotel 
and  uphold  it;  and  a  determination  no  less  fixed,  to  be  guided  b)j 
prudence  and  temperance,  and  not  to  disunite  those  who,  by  dis 
union  alone,  can  ultimately  be  defeated. 
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Quid  sit  pulchrum,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile,  quid  non. — Hot. 


Memoir  on  Vesical  Calculi,  and  the  Operation  of  Lithotomy  in 

Horses.  By  T.  Girard,  Director  of  the  Royal  Veterinary 

School  at  Alfort :  pp.  30.  With  plates,  1823. 

WHILE  nothing  of  very  pressing  import  obtrudes  itself  upon  the 
tapis  of  veterinary  literature  of  the  day,  and  so  long  as  useful 
matter  lies  buried  from  view,  with  the  fearful  risk  of  its  sinking 
(with  us  at  least)  into  oblivion,  we  will  not  seek  or  ask  any  apo- 
logy  for  raking  among  the  ashes  of  works  gone  by  for  subjects 
for  our  review.  The  one  at  present  before  us  is  another  of  the 
works  of  the  learned  and  respected  Parisian  Professor.  His 
labours  on  the  subject  of  Hernia,  the  examination  of  which  we 
have  but  lately  concluded,  we  trust  have  carried  with  their  perusal 
some  portion  of  that  interest  and  gratification  which  stole  upon 
and  increased  in  our  mind  as  we  turned  over  the  leaves  of  the 
original.  To  say  the  least  of  these  productions,  to  wit,  the  former 
one  and  the  one  we  are  about  to  review,  they  contain  information 
which  we  search  for  in  vain  in  our  own  English  veterinary  libra¬ 
ries,  or  even  at  our  Royal  School;  and  this  information  appears 
to  be  based  upon  fact;  and  carries  with  it  the  semblance  of  truth. 
We  conceive,  then,  that  we  shall  not  take  up  the  time  of  our 
readers,  or  the  space  of  our  journal,  to  no  purpose,  by  giving  this 
second  work  publicity  in  a  critical  dress. 

The  present  Memoir  was  sent  to  us  from  Paris  by  the  worthy 
Director  himself,  and  would,  or  ought  to  have  been,  but  through 
some  inadvertence  on  our  part,  noticed  some  time  ago.  The  Director 
gives  it  to  the  world  as  the  sequel,  or  rather  the  continuation,  of 
a  similar  production  on  “  Intestinal  Calculi”  (a  work  we 
shall  endeavour  to  obtain,  and  also  lay  before  our  readers) ;  and 
informs  us,  that  he  had  been  for  a  length  of  time  amassing  mate¬ 
rials  for  it,  when  he  found  himself  unexpectedly  called  on  to  expe¬ 
dite  its  completion,  in  consequence  of  an  official  report  made  to 
him  concerning  a  stallion  on  whom  the  operation  of  lithotomy  was 
performed  at  the  Royal  depot  of  Auxerre,  whose  case  presented 
some  occurrences  equally  rare  and  interesting. 

“  This  stallion  first  manifested  symptoms  of  the  existence  of  vesical  cal¬ 
culus  in  July,  1822.  The  difficulty  he  had  in  staling,  the  acute  pains  he 
exhibited  in  the  act,  the  presence  of  blood  in  the  urine,  together  with  its 
discharge  in  small  quantities,  were  the  pathognomonic  symptoms  which 
induced  M.  Segala,  the  V.  S.  at  the  establishment,  to  examine  the  bladder. 
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He  did  so,  and  at  once  ascertained  that  it  inclosed  a  calculus.  lie  first 
made  some  attempts  at  dissolution,  by  injecting  vinegar  and  water  into  the 
bladder;  but  the  difficulties  and  trouble  attendant  on  the  process  were 
such  as  to  discourage  the  continuance  ot  (otherwise)  so  interesting  an 
experiment. 

“  Nothing  more  could  be  done  but  have  recourse  to  lithotomy.  The 
animal  was  placed  and  confined  in  a  break,  and  the  operation  performed  on 
him  in  the  erect  posture.  To  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  knite,  the  urethra  w  as 
first  distended  with  warm  water;  a  longitudinal  incision  was  next  made 
into  it  at  its  curvature,  through  which  a  tinted  sound  was  passed  into  the 
bladder ;  along  this  the  urethral  incision  was  extended,  until  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  w'as  also  laid  open.  In  doing  this,  the  artery  of  the  bulb  was 
divided,  but  immediately  afterwards  secured.  The  stone  extracted  weighed 
within  two  drams  of  half  a  pound. 

“  The  animal  received  every  subsequent  care.  The  wound  was  left  to 
itself:  urine  flowed  through  it,  and  continues  so  to  do  to  this  day,  some 
drops  only  issuing  from  the  penis;  all  means  to  close  the  fistulous  wound 
having  hitherto  failed.” 

This  forms  a  grievous  occurrence  ;  such  an  occurrence  as  might, 
without  any  very  obvious  grounds  for  medical  complaint,  cast  a 
deep  shade  upon,  or  even  blight,  the  rising  reputation  of  some 
veterinarian  unpractised  in  this  branch  of  his  art.  It  is  evident 
from  the  account  of  this  case,  that  there  happened  some  inartifi¬ 
cialness  or  improvidence  in  laying  open  the  bladder,  together  with 
the  pelvic  portion  of  the  urethra.  Our  author  states,  that  this  part 
of  the  operation  “  was  several  times  repeated,  in  order  to  make 
the  opening  sufficiently  large  for  the  passage  of  the  stone ;”  in  one 
of  which  dilatations  it  was  that  the  artery  was  wounded.  Here 
the  operator  seems  to  have  over-acted  his  part :  in  one  essential 
particular  we  cannot  help  thinking  he  left  that  undone  which  j* 
ought  to  have  been  done;  and  that  is,  the  closure  of  the  external  I 
wound:  sutures  might  or  might  not  have  been  advisable;  some 
sort  of  closure  we  consider  indispensable.  However,  let  us  give 
ear  to  our  author. 

“  Lithotomy  is  seldom  heard  of  in  veterinary  practice,  for  these  two 
reasons:— first,  because  the  formation  and  development  of  vesical  calculi  in 
monodactyles  is  extremely  rare;  and,  secondly,  because  animals  thus 
affected  die  without  it  being  suspected  or  presumed  that  such  a  disease 

exists.” 

Without  questioning  the  former  of  these  positions,  viz.  the 
rarity  of  cases  of  stone  in  the  bladder ,  we  would  take  occasion  to 
remark  here,  that  we  have  long  had  apprehensions  that  the  uri¬ 
nary  disorders  of  our  domestic  quadrupeds,  and  of  horses  in  par¬ 
ticular,  are  apt,  very  apt,  to  pass  by  the  practitioner  unnoticed, 
or  at  least,  uninvestigated  with  that  practical  minuteness  which 
they  certainly  at  his  hands  demand.  One  of  the  earliest  com¬ 
plaints  of  an  English  groom  is,  that  his  horse  stales  with  difficulty , 
often ,  and  but  little  at  a  time ;  or  that  he  is  continually  making 
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efforts  without  voiding  any  urine  at  all,  or,  to  use  his  own 
language,  that  the  animal  has  “  a  stoppage  in  his  water.” 

What  seems  to  have  led  (and  very  naturally  so)  to  our  heed¬ 
lessness,  m  a  general  way,  of  these  complaints,  is  the  fact,  that, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  disease  is  not  in  the  urinary  apparatus 
at  all,  they  being  but  sympathetically  disturbed  ;  still,  we  cannot 
quit  the  subject  (and  we  beg  pardon  for  the  digression)  without 
reminding  the  veterinary  practitioner  how  very  important  it  is 
that  he  should  not  treat  the  nine  cases  with  levity,  in  respect  to 
this,  when  the  tenth  might  prove  to  be  a  veritable  urinary  disor¬ 
der — nay,  even  a  case  ol  stone  in  the  bladder  itself. 

“  In  monodactyles,  there  are  two  methods  of  operating  for  the  stone,  one 
through  the  rectum,  the  other  through  the  bladder.  The  first,  which  con¬ 
sists  in  laying  open  the  bladder  by  a  longitudinal  incision  made  through  the 
parietes  of  the  part  of  the  rectum  adherent  to  it,  by  means  of  a  straight  bis- 
touri,  is  easily  practised,  but  in  its  consequences  is  dangerous  in  the  extreme: 
in  fact,  it  is  an  operation  never  to  be  adopted  but  in  a  case  where  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  stone  precludes  its  extraction  through  the  neck  ot  the  bladder. 

“  In  all  other  cases,  lithotomy  by  the  urethra  is  to  be  pursued.  For  its 
performance  are  required — a  straight  long-bladed  bistouri,  a  fluted  sound, 
and  a  pair  of  forceps  curved  at  the  extremities.  The  animal  should,  it 
practicable,  be  maintained  in  the  erect  posture. 

“  It  is  a  good  preparative,  inasmuch  as  it  facilitates  the  operation  (though 
not  absolutely  a  necessary  one),  to  distend  the  urethra  with  warm  water. 
This  being  done,  and  the  tail  platted  and  carried  round  on  the  right  quarter, 
the  operator  makes  an  incision  from  above  downwards,  from  an  inch  and  a 
half  to  two  inches  in  length,  on  one  side  of  the  curvature  of  the  urethra, 
opposite  to  the  ischial  arch.  Next,  he  pushes  the  point  of  the  bistouri  into 
the  urethra,  making  a  small  opening,  through  which  he  introduces  the  sound, 
and  passes  it  onward  into  the  bladder.  Now,  placing  the  back  of  the  bis¬ 
touri  within  the  groove  of  the  sound,  by  gliding  the  knife  forwards,  the 
pelvic  portion  of  the  urethra,  and  also  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  become  slit 
open;  the  latter  in  two  places,  in  consequence  of  a  second  cut  being  made 
in  withdrawing  the  bistouri. 

“  The  opening  made  being  considered  of  sufficient  dimensions,  the  ope¬ 
rator  introduces  the  forceps  into  the  bladder,  and  seizes  the  calculus  in  the 
direction  of  its  long  axis,  which  he  ascertains  by  the  other  hand  within  the 
rectum.  The  forceps,  clasping  the  stone,  are  now  to  be  withdrawn,  but 
with  gentleness,  and  with  a  vacillating  sort  of  movement  of  the  hand,  from 
side  to  side,  in  order  more  easily  to  surmount  any  difficulties  in  the  passage, 
and  the  more  effectually  to  avoid  contusion  or  laceration.” 

The  warm  water  is  intended  as  a  substitute  for  the  whalebone 
rod  which  we  pass  into  the  urethra;  and  we  are  inclined  to  augur 
favourably  of  the  practice,  as  far  as  we  can  estimate  it  on  paper ; 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  it  is  worth  a  trial,  the  introduction  ol  the  rod 
being,  now  and  then,  an  allair  of  no  small  difficulty. 

In  a  case  related  by  Mr.  Mogford,  in  The  Medical  and  Physical 
Journal,  it  appears  that  a  stone  weighing  nearly  five  ounces  was 
extracted  without  the  aid  of  forceps,  or  any  sort  of  instrument  at 
all ;  one  hand  being  at  the  time  within  the  rectum,  and  two  fingers 
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of  the  left  carried  by  the  external  wound  through  the  urethra  into 
the  bladder,  the  stone  u  was  guided  to  the  neck  of  .the  bladder, 
and  then  easily  forced  out  through  the  opening  in  the  urethra.” 

Mr.  Percivall,  in  his  u  Lecture”  on  this  subject  (Part  III,  p.47), 
recommends  to  our  notice  a  mode  of  proceeding  which,  though  not 
novel  in  itself,  is  one  which  even  yet,  we  believe,  remains  untried ; 
and  that  is,  the  dilatation  of  the  urethra.  To  quote  Mr.  P.’s  own 
words — u  Were  I  called  to  a  case  of  this  description,  I  should  not 
proceed  by  ‘  cutting  for  the  stone I  should  give  the  decided  pre¬ 
ference  to  the  operation  of  dilatation, — one  that,  it  strikes  me,  with 
an  instrument  properly  constructed,  is  singularly  applicable,  not 
only  in  the  female  but  in  the  male  subject,  to  veterinary  practice.” 

To  proceed,  however,  with  the  operation  by  incision.  M.  Girard 
tells  us 

“  That  the  cut  through  the  pelvic  portion  of  the  urethra  ought  always  to 
be  made  obliquely  to  one  side;  that  the  operator  should  hold  his  bistouri  in  „ 
that  direction  that  its  cutting  edge  be  turned  towards  the  angle  of  the  thigh. 
By  this  procedure  we  shall  gain  easier  access  to  the  bladder,  and  not  only 
avoid  wounding  the  rectum,  but  also  the  artery  of  the  bulb,  as  well  as  the 
bulb  itself,  and  suspensary  ligaments  of  the  penis.’7 

The  parts  cut  through  in  the  operation  are — 

“  1st,  The  tine  thin  skin  of  the  perineum,  smooth  externally,  and  marked 
with  the  raphe ;  densely  cellular,  internally. 

“  2dly,  Adhering  to  the  skin,  the  faschial  covering,  derived  from  the 
faschia  superficialis  abdominis,  which  is  here  become  fibrous:  it  forms  the 
common  envelope  to  the  parts  underneath,  and  is  closely  connected  with 
the  corpus  musculosum  urethrae. 

“  3dly,  The  corpus  musculosum  urethrae — that  penniform  band  of  fleshy 
fibres  which  springs  by  two  branches  from  the  ischiatic  tuberosities,  em-  , 
bracing  the  sphincter  ani,  and  concealing  the  arteries  of  the  bulb  ;  whence 
they  unite,  and  proceed  to  envelope  the  urethra. 

“  4thly,  The  corpus  spongiosum  urethrae ,  the  part  immediately  covered  i 
by  the  muscular  envelope,  and  which  here  is  bulbous.  It  is  more  particu¬ 
larly  worthy  our  remark,  from  two  arteries  penetrating  it,  which  come  from 
without  the  pelvis,  ascending  obliquely  outward  to  reach  the  bulb. 

“  5thly,  The  suspensory  ligaments  of  the  penis,  pursuing  the  course  of, 
and  adhering  to,  the  tendinous  union  of  the  accelerators.77 

An  attention  to  the  relative  position  of  these  parts  will  demon¬ 
strate  the  advantages  of  the  lateral  oblique  incision  over  one  made 
directly  along  the  raphe :  by  pursuing  the  latter,  we  necessarily 
cut  through  the  suspensory  ligaments  and  into  the  bulb,  wound¬ 
ing,  thereby,  the  arteries ;  whereas,  by  the  former,  all  this  danger 
is  avoided,  besides  that  it  renders  the  operation  more  simple  and 
facile. 


[To  be  continued.] 
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THE  discussion  on  Mr.  Field’s  paper  on  Pleurisy  was  continued, 
embracing  the  medical  treatment.  Mr.  Field  recommended  the 
immediate  abstraction  ol  blood,  to  the  quantity  of  from  ten  to 
twenty  pounds, according  to  the  size  and  condition  Oi  the  noise,  and 
the  apparent  intensity  of  the  inflammation.  I  he  venesection  to 
be  repeated  as  the  case  seemed  to  require.  From  two  to  four 
drachms  of  aloes  were  then  to  be  given,  and  repeated  uniu  the 
faeces  assumed  a  pultaceous  form.  He  imagined,  that  mpleuiisy 
the  horse  was  in  much  less  danger  from  the  exhibition  of  puigaii\  c 
medicine,  than  when  labouring  under  pneumonia.  Nauseants 
were  then  indicated,  combined  with  other  medicines  that  might 
favour  a  counter  determination  of  blood.  Mr.  Field  was  in  the 
habit  of  giving  white  hellebore,  in  doses  from  a  scruple  to  half  a 
drachm,  and  combined  with  spirit  of  nitrous  ether,  nitre,  and  tar- 


tarised  antimony. 

A  blister  on  the  thorax,  and  extending  up  the  sides,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  side  principally  affected,  was  indicated;  and  likewise 
plugs  in  the  sternum.  He  used  occasionally  the  tinct.  croton,  but 

oftener'the  ung.  lyttae.  .  .  , 

When  the  inflammatory  symptoms  evidently  abated,  vegetable 

tonics,  as  gentian  and  ginger,  were  advised  ;  and  to  which, 
when  the  possibility  of  hydrothorax  was  suspected,  mild  diu¬ 
retics  were  added,  as  two  or  three  drachms  of  turpentine.  M  hen 
effusion  had  evidently  taken  place,  to  a  considerable  extent,  he 
recommended  the  operation  of  paracentesis,  although  he  had 
hitherto  tried  it  without  one  successful  result.  It  was  usually 
three  weeks  before  the  horse  was  dismissed,  and  then  he  could  not 
be  sent  to  work. 

In  answer  to  the  enquiry  of  a  member,  Mr.  Field  observed,  that 
he  beo'an  to  give  the  hellebore  immediately  aftei  depletion,  and 
gave  it  usually  in  half  drachm  doses,  three  or  four  times  everyday, 
until  the  pleuritic  symptoms  ceased.  He  has  occasionally  pro¬ 
duced  increased  discharge  of  saliva,  and  very  slight  retching,  but 
never,  in  these  doses,  the  unpleasant  effects  of  which  some  have 
spoken.  He  apprehended  that  the  horse  would  bear  more  of  this 
and  similar  medicines  under  pleurisy  than  under  most  other  dis- 
•  eases.  When  giving  hellebore  for  the  sake  of  experiment,  he  has 
produced  retching  very  speedily  with  from  two  to  four  drachms. 
He  called  on  any  gentleman  who  used  digitalis  to  favour  the 
Society  with  an  account  of  its  effects  and  mode  of  action. 

Mr.  Youatt  had  long  used  digitalis.  He  acknowledged  the 
effect  of  hellebore  as  a  nauseant.  He  had  often  seen  good  effects 
from  it;  but  it  required  diligent  watching.  It  too  decidedly 
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ranked  among  the  narcotics,  and  had  its  primary  and  chief  action 
on  the  brain.  Its  action  on  the  heart  was  but  secondary,  and 
often  weak,  compared  with  that  on  the  sensorian.  Digitalis  had 
a  more  immediate  effect  on  the  heart.  It  speedily  lowered  the 
circulation,  without  oppression  or  coma.  It  produced  a  singular 
intermittent  state  of  the  pulse.  It  likewise  possessed  some  diu¬ 
retic  power,  and  no  bad  consequence  had  ever  been  known  to 
result  from  its  exhibition. 

Mr.  Field  acknowledged  the  power  of  digitalis  on  the  circu¬ 
lation.  He  had  seen  the  pulse  lowered  by  it  from  84  to  42 ;  but 
as  to  the  effect  of  hellebore  on  the  brain,  he  thought  Mr.  Youatt 
followed  too  much  the  theory  of  human  surgeons.  He  had  seen 
no  bad  effects  from  hellebore  in  the  doses  in  which  he  gave  it ; 
and  the  intermittent  pulse  might  be  produced  by  other  causes, 
and  was  often  found  where  no  medicine  had  been  given. 

In  answer  to  another  question,  he  gave  thesp.  seth.  nit.  in  doses 
of  one  or  two  ounces,  and  especially  where  rigors,  and  oppressed  and 
indistinct  pulse  occurred.  He  usually  found  that  the  natural 
warmth  of  the  surface  returned,  that  the  pulse  was  brought  out, 
and  ^although  there  was  no  apparent  sweating,  the  insensible 
perspiration  was  restored. 

He  gave  nitre  as  a  refrigerant  in  cases  which  did  not  indicate 
the  use  of  the  nitrous  sether.  Of  the  effect  of  the  tartarized  anti¬ 
mony  he  was  somewhat  uncertain ;  but  he  was  inclined  to  con¬ 
sider  it  as  a  relaxant  and  diaphoretic. 

The  operation  of  paracentesis  was  then  considered.  Mr.  Field 
thought  that  when  effusion  commenced  the  first  symptoms  of 
pleuritic  inflammation  began  to  subside ;  viz.  limited  respiration, 
spasmodic  affection,  and  hardness  of  pulse ;  the  inspiration  was 
prolonged,  and  the  respiratory  murmur  began  to  cease.  It  was, 
perhaps,  impossible  to  detect  the  very  commencement  of  effusion, 
but  the  attentive  surgeon  would  soon  recognise  it,  and  easily  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  from  symptoms  of  healthy  resolution.  We  were  not 
warranted  to  operate  until  the  process  of  respiration  was  materially 
affected,  and  the  animal  was  evidently  oppressed.  He  regarded 
the  effusion  as  a  remedial  effort  of  nature  ;  but  so  much  debility 
had  often  taken  place,  that  the  absorbent  vessels  could  not  follow 
up  this  action. 

Mr.  Youatt  thought  that  if  the  operation  of  paracentesis  were 
attempted  at  all,  it  should  be  in  the  very  earliest  period  of  effusion, 
before  the  habit  had  been  established,  or  the  lungs  too  much  de¬ 
bilitated  by  laborious  action  against  the  pressure  of  the  water, 
and  their  substance  condensed,  and  their  bulk  diminished,  by 
that  pressure. 
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Mr.  Sewell  (the  Assistant  Professor)  advocated  the  earliest 
recourse  to  paracentesis,  and  considered  it  of  the  utmost  import¬ 
ance  to  be  enabled  immediately  to  detect  it.  It  was  an  operation 
which,  although  too  seldom  successful,  never  could  do  harm.  He 
had  succeeded  in  two  cases.  In  the  first,  nine  gallons  of  fluid, 
almost  transparent,  were  evacuated.  The  horse  did  well,  and 
lived  two  years.  The  other  horse  became  perfectly  sound.  In  a 
third  case,  apparent  relief  was  obtained,  and  the  horse  was  dis¬ 
missed  convalescent,  but  he  soon  afterwards  died.  He  had  ope¬ 
rated  on  some  scores  of  horses,  but  these  were  the  only  successful 
cases.  He  attributed  this  partly  to  the  late  period  of  the  opera¬ 
tion.  It  could  never  do  harm,  except  adhesion  had  taken  place. 

There  was  often  very  great  collapse ;  the  respiration  became 
exceedingly  laborious  after  the  operation,  and  continued  so  for 
some  time ;  therefore  he  seldom  operated  on  both  sides  on  the 
same  day. 

Mr.  Field  observed,  that  if  only  one  case  in  a  hundred  succeeded, 
the  operation  was  justifiable ;  but  he  still  thought  that  it  should 
not  be  resorted  to  until  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  was  accumulated, 
and  the  horse  was  threatened  with  suffocation. 

Mr.  Youatt  feared  that  the  lungs  would  then  be  found  in  so 
collapsed  a  state  as  to  be  perfectly  incapable  of  resuming  their 
healthy  functions. 

Mr.  Field  related  a  case  of  effusion  in  the  pericardium,  con¬ 
nected  with  pleurisy.  No  less  than  eight  quarts  of  fluid  were 
found.  The  pulse  had  not  indicated  this,  for  it  had  been  only  40. 

Mr.  Sewell  had  found  two  quarts  of  fluid  in  the  pericardium, 
but  the  pulse  had  been  75,  and  intermittent. 

The  comparative  value  of  setons  and  blisters  in  pleurisy  was 
then  discussed. 

Mr.  Sewell  preferred  the  former.  They  were  deeper  seated, 
their  action  was  more  intense  and  permanent,  and  they  never  did 
harm.  Blisters,  and  even  extensive  scalds,  had  sometimes  pro¬ 
duced  pneumonia. 

Mr.  Field  had  seen  a  blister  on  the  legs  succeeded  by  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  laminae.  The  pneumonia  he  should  attribute  to 
another  and  too  frequent  cause,  the  exposure  to  cold  during  con¬ 
siderable  excitement.  The  rigor  and  coldness  of  the  skin  indi¬ 
cated  the  use  of  blisters.  The  blood  w^as  too  much  diverted  from 
the  skin  :  a  blister  applied  to  an  extensive  surface  roused  the  ex- 
halents  of  the  skin  to  action,  diverted  the  undue  determination 
of  blood  once  more'  to  the  surface,  and  relieved  the  congestion 
within. 

Messrs.  Goodwin  and  Henderson  gave  a  decided  preference 
to  the  blister  in  acute  pleurisy  :  the  effect  was  more  speedy  ;  the 
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surface  more  extensive;  and  the  counter-irritation,  and  consequent 
determination  of  blood,  much  greater. 

Mr.  Sewell  remarked,  that  in  the  inseition  of  the  seton  some  of 
the  subcutaneous  vessels  must  be  lacerated,  and  effusion  produced ; 
whereas  a  blister  sometimes  utterly  failed. 

Mr.  Field  strenuously  recommended  warm  clothing,  to  create 
and  keep  up  a  determination  to  the  skin. 

Mr.  Sewell  did  not  object  to  warm  clothing  and  bandages,  but 
he  urged  the  necessity  of  free  exposure  to  the  air. 

Mr?  Goodwin  much  preferred  a  loose  and  well-ventilated  box 
to  direct  exposure  to  the  open  air.  He  reprobated  this  latter 
practice  as  apparently  brutal,  and  evidently  unsurgical.  Plenty 
of  pure  air  might  be  given  without  exposing  the  poor  animal  to 
that  extreme  degree  of  cold  from  which  no  clothing  could  pio- 
tect  the  skin. 

Mr.  Newport  likewise  strongly  objected  to  direct  exposure  to 
the  open  air  ;  but  he  thought  it  expedient  to  remove  the  horse  as 
soon  as  possible  into  the  country.  There  was  something  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  metropolis  not  favourable  to  the  convalescence 

of  our  patients. 

Mr.  Sewell  recommended  that,  after  the  operation  of  paracen¬ 
tesis,  tonic  diuretics  should  be  given,  as  the  sulphates  of  zinc,  iron, 
and  copper,  and  likewise  tonic  aperients. 

Mr.  Field  admitted  the  propriety  of  diuretics,  but  much  pre¬ 
ferred  the  vegetable  tonics,  and  particularly  gentian  :  the  mine¬ 
ral  tonics  were  too  apt  to  nauseate. 

Mr.  Sewell  considered  gentian  as  merely  a  stomachic. 

Mr.  Field  replied,  that  it  was  a  tonic  because  it  was  a  stomachic. 

The  nature  and  treatment  of  chronic  pleuritis  were  then  con¬ 
sidered  ;  but  nothing  novel  or  very  important  was  elicited. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


A  has  been  received.  tie  must  not  censure  Mr.  Coleman  too  severely 
for  refusing:  permission  to  deliver  lectures  at  the  College  Theatre  which 
were  not  essentially  connected  with  the  education  ot  the  veterinary  stu¬ 
dent.  „ 

To  Mr.  Quick’s  postscript  we  answer  “Yes. 

“  Studens”  will  see  that  the  subject  oil  which  he  addresses  lis9  la  i 
very  ably  treated  by  his  fellow-citizen,  and,  probably,  acquaintance, 

MOm' account  of  the  opening  of  the  Veterinary  School  at  Toulouse  was 
prepared  before  we  received  Mr.  Dewhurst’s  communication.  We  will  not 
say  that  bis  sketch  of  what  veterinary  education  ought  to  be  is  thereby  su¬ 
perseded,  but  we  must  not  have  too  much  on  the  same  subject  at  the  same 
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ANATOMY  OF  THE  HORSE. 

[Continued  from  page  126.] 

Articulations  of  the  pelvis. — The  sacro-vertehrol  arti¬ 
culation,  formed  between  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  and  the  base 
of  the  sacrum,  consists— 1st,  of  an  inter-vertebral  substance 
in  the  middle,  similar  to  what  exists  in  the  spine  ;  2dly,  of  two 
superior  transverse  ligaments,  affixed  to  the  transverse  processes  ; 
and,  3dly,  of  two  inferior  transverse  ligaments,  which  run  from 
the  fourth  and  fifth  transverse  processes  of  the  loins  to  the  crista 
of  the  ileum.  —  The  sacro-iliac  articulations  are  formed  by  the  in¬ 
terposition  of  fibro-cartilaginous  substances  between  the  trans¬ 
verse  processes  of  the  sacrum  and  the  venters  of  the  ileum,  resting 
upon  them ;  and  is  strengthened  by  ligamentary  bands  passing 
from  the  posterior  spines  and  borders  of  the  ileum  to  the  trans¬ 
verse  processes  of  the  sacrum. — The  sacro-sciatic  ligaments  are 
broad  expansions  stretched  across  the  sacro-sciatic  notch.  They 
are  fixed  to  the  transverse  processes  of  the  sacrum  and  those  of 
the  two  or  three  anteriormost  bones  of  the  coccyx,  and  to  the  pos¬ 
terior  parts  of  the  ileum  and  ischium,  and  also  to  the  tuberosity  of 
the  latter  bone.  Towards  the  anterior  part  of  the  notch,  the  liga¬ 
ment  exhibits  an  oval  opening,  through  which  pass  the  sciatic 
blood-vessels  and  nerves. —  The  obturator  ligament  is  the  fibro- 
membranous  expansion  stretched  like  a  drum-head  across  the  ob¬ 
turator  foramen  :  through  its  anterior  part  is  a  hole  for  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  the  obturator  artery  and  vein. — The  symphysis  pubis 
is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two  ossa  innominata,  by  means 
of  a  fibro-cartilaginous  substance  adherent  to  the  opposing  sur¬ 
faces. —  The  sacro-coccygeal  articulation ,  formed  between  the 
sacrum  and  coccyx,  is  the  same  as  a  common  vertebral  joint. 
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FORE  EXTREMITY. 

The  shoulder-joint*  is  formed  between  the  head  of  the 
humerus  and  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula :  their  adaptation 
(as  dried  bones)  appears  incomplete,  in  consequence  of  the  com¬ 
paratively  disproportionate  magnitude  of  the  ball  to  the  socket  : 
this  is  in  some  degree  compensated  for,  however,  by  the  project¬ 
ing  border  of  the  cartilage  with  which  the  glenoid  cavity  is  lined. 
The  bones  are  maintained  in  apposition  by — The  capsular  mem¬ 
brane,  which  is  found  very  loose  when  denuded  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  adherent  muscles,  bagging  about  the  bones,  in  order  that  it 
may  not,  in  the  least,  restrain  their  freedom  of  motion  :  it  is  in¬ 
serted  around  the  rough  margin  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  around 
the  neck  of  the  humerus.  Its  internal  surface  is  synovial ;  its 
exterior  is  clothed  by  firmly  adherent  muscles,  to  which  the  chief 
strength  of  the  articulation  is  owing;  viz.  its  outer  and  anterior 
parts  by  the  antea  and  postea  spinati  ;  its  inner  and  posterior 
parts  by  the  subscapularis  and  teres  minor. 

The  elbow-joint*  is  constituted  of  the  condyles  of  the  hu¬ 
merus  moving  in  the  concavities  upon  the  superior  extremity  of 
the  arm-bone,  the  surfaces  of  which  are  covered  by  cartilage. 
The  joint  is  maintained  by — 1st,  The  capsular  membrane ,  which  * 
is  thin,  infixed  around  the  condyles,  including  their  cartilaginous 
surfaces  and  the  hollow  behind  them,  and  around  the  edges  of 
the  articulatory  parts  of  the  arm-bone ;  also  to  the  olecranon  pro¬ 
cess,  to  the  lateral  ligaments,  and  to  the  tendinous  roots  of  the 
flexor  muscles  of  the  leg.  2d,  The  lateral  ligaments. 
The  internal ,  implanted  above,  into  a  depression  in  the  side  of 
the  internal  condyle  of  the  humerus,  and  below,  where  it  becomes 
bifid,  into  the  border  of  the  inner  articular  cavity  of  the  radial 
portion  of  the  bone,  and  also  into  the  body  of  the  bone,  about 
three  inches  below  the  first  insertion.  The  external ,  shorter  and 
stronger,  runs  from  a  similar  depression  on  the  external  condyle 
to  a  tubercle  on  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  radial  b^ne. — In 
the  young  subject,  the  ulnar  portion  of  the  arm-bone  is  united 
to  the  radial  by  a  fibro-cartilage ;  but  this  gradually  undergoes 
conversion  into  bone  as  the  adult  period  approaches. 

Knee-joint. — This  includes  four  distinct  articulations  :  one 
between  the  arm-bone  and  the  upper  row  of  the  carpal  bones  ; 
a  second,  between  the  upper  and  under  rows  of  the  carpal  bones 
themselves  ;  a  third,  between  the  under  row  and  the  three  meta¬ 
carpal  bones ;  a  fourth,  situated  posteriorly,  between  the  trape- 

*  These  well-understood  and  familiar  appellations  are  preserved  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  the  adoption  of  those  of  a  new  nomenclature,  viz.,  scapulo-hutne- 
ral,  hunter o-brachial ,  See.  articulations. 
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zium  and  the  cuneiform  bone.  They  have  all  their  own  proper 
capsular  membranes,  which  are  attached  around  the  borders  of 
their  cartilaginous  surfaces,  and  consequently  have  no  communi¬ 
cation  one  with  another.  The  knee-joint  altogether  is  further 
maintained  by— 1st,  The  lateral  ligaments :  the  external ,  passing 
on  the  outside  from  a  tubercle  on  the  arm-bone  to  the  head  of  the 
external  metacarpal  bone ;  the  internal,  divided  into  two  portions 
proceeding  together  from  a  similar  tubercle  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  arm-bone,  the  longer  to  be  fixed  to  the  head  of  the  internal 
splint-bone,  the  shorter  to  the  inner  and  fore  part  of  the  large 
metacarpal  bone.  Besides  these,  there  are  two  annular  liga¬ 
ments,  one,  the  anterior,  traversing  the  front  of  the  knee,  being 
attached  on  the  sides,  and  confining  down  the  extensor  tendons  ; 
the  other,  the  posterior,  passing  across,  behind,  from  the  scaphoid 
and  cuneiform  bones  to  the  trapezium,  inclosing  the  flexor  tendons. 

The  fetlock-joint  is  composed  by  the  apposition  of  the  in¬ 
ferior  condyloid  extremity  of  the  cannon  bone  to  the  upper  bi¬ 
concave  surface  of  the  pastern  bone,  and  by  the  addition,  poste¬ 
riorly,  of  the  sesamoid  bones,  which  are  also  fitted  to  the  con- 
dyl  es  of  the  cannon.  Its  binding  parts  are — 1st,  The  capsular 
membrane,  which  is  infixed  into  the  bone  around  the  borders  of 
the  cartilaginous  surfaces,  and  in  front  is  inseparably  united  with 
the  extensor  tendon.  2d,  The  internal  lateral  ligaments:  the  long 
one  passing  from  a  little  projection  on  the  side  of  the  large  meta¬ 
carpal  bone  to  the  pastern;  the  short  one,  passing  underneath  the 
former,  from  a  depression  immediately  below  the  eminence  to  the 
pastern  behind  the  insertion  of  the  long  ligament.  3d,  The  se¬ 
ven  sesamoid  ligaments: — a,  The  suspensory  ligament*  (so 
called,  I  imagine,  because  the  sesamoid  bones  seem  to  be  sus¬ 
pended  by  it)  is,  perhaps,  the  strongest  in  the  whole  body,  and  is 
remarkable  for  its  high  degree  of  elastic  property.  It  takes  root, 
superiorly,  in  a  projection  at  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the 
cannon,  whence  it  passes,  inclosed  within  a  cellular  sheath,  be¬ 
tween  the  splint  bones,  filling  up  their  interspace.  Opposite  to 
about  the  terminations  of  these  small  bones,  it  splits  into  two  di¬ 
visions,  which,  diverging  in  their  descent,  become  implanted  into 
the  lateral  and  posterior  parts  of  the  sesamoid  bones,  and  into  the 
fibro- cartilaginous  substance  uniting  them.  From  the  places  of 
implantation,  two  lateral  slips  are  continued  from  it  downward 
and  forward  to  join  the  extensor  tendon.  Between  the  suspen¬ 
sory  ligament  and  the  joint,  enveloped  in  adipose  membrane, 
are  some  large  bursa  mucosa .  In  composition  and  texture,  this 
ligament  possesses  peculiarities  :  it  has  a  sanguineous  tinge  inte- 

•  Bourgelat  lias  regarded  it  as  a  tendon— “  le  tendon  suspenseur  da  huulcl 
Girard,  as  a  muscle — “  M.  Tarso-phalangien 
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riorly,  which  is  not  perceptible  in  other  ligaments  or  in  tendons  ; 
and  its  fibres,  which  are  very  coarse,  are  disposed  in  layers.  But 
its  chief  peculiarity  consists  in  its  exhibiting  an  intertexture  of  de¬ 
licate,  pinky,  fleshy  fibres,  which  appear  to  be  the  uniting  me¬ 
dium  of  the  ligamentous  fasciculi,  b ,  The  long  inferior  ligament 
runs  from  the  bases  of  the  sesamoid  bones,  along  the  back  of  the 
pastern  bone,  to  the  upper  extremity  of  the  coronet  bone,  where 
it  expands  over  the  posterior  part  of  the  pastern  joint,  c ,  The 
short  inferior  ligament  arises,  by  two  portions,  also  from  the  bases 
of  the  sesamoid  bones,  where  it  is  in  part  concealed  from  view  by 
the  former :  it  is  implanted,  a  little  lower  down  than  the  long  one, 
into  a  well-marked  angular  asperity  on  the  back  of  the  pastern 
bone.  cf  Two  external  lateral  ligaments  are  extended  from  the 
outer  projecting  angles  of  the  sesamoid  bones  ;  one  to  the  cannon 
bone,  the  other  to  the  pastern,  d ,  Tivo  crucial  ligaments ,  si¬ 
tuated  underneath  the  inferior  ligaments.  They  run,  decussating 
each  other,  from  the  bases  of  the  sesamoid  bones  to  the  upper 
and  posterior  or  projecting  pails  of  the  pastern  bone. 

Pastern-joint. — The  condyloid  eminences,  terminating  the 
inferior  extremity  of  the  pastern  bone,  fit  into  corresponding  de¬ 
pressions  upon  the  upper  side  of  the  coronet  bone,  the  opposing 
surfaces  being  covered  with  cartilage.  The  articulation  is  fur¬ 
nished  with — 1st,  capsular  membrane  infolding  the  smooth  carti¬ 
laginous  ends  of  the  bones,  and  firmly  inherent  into  their  borders : 
it  is  also  interwoven  with  the  extensor  tendon,  which  passes  over 
it  in  front,  and  behind  becomes  inseparably  united  with  the  infe¬ 
rior  sesamoid  ligaments.  2d,  Long  lateral  ligaments ,  rooted  in 
rough  surfaces  on  the  sides  of  the  pastern,  whence  they  proceed 
to  the  coronet  bone.  3d,  Short  lateral  ligaments ,  broader  and 
stronger  than  the  former,  are  attached  anteriorly  to  them,  to  the 
same  bones,  above  and  below. — The  long  inferior  sesamoid  liga¬ 
ment  protects  this  articulation  behind,  and  the  extensor  tendon 
forms  a  broad  defence  to  it  in  front :  indeed,  both  these  parts  are 
so  knitted  in  texture  with  the  capsular  membrane,  that  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  form  the  principal  strength  of  it. 

Coffin-joint. — The  condyloid  prominences  constituting  the 
inferior  side  of  the  coronet  bone,  are  received  into  a  bi-concave 
hollow  formed  by  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  coffin  and  navicular 
bones,  although  in  an  inconsiderable  degree  by  the  latter.  The 
articulation  is  secured  by — 1st,  The  capsular  membrane ,  which 
inwraps  the  cartilaginous  surfaces,  and  becomes  inserted  around 
their  boundaries.  In  front,  it  is  interwoven  with  the  extensor 
tendon  ;  behind,  it  is  greatly  strengthened  by  connexion  with  the 
tendo  perforans.  2d,  Three  pairs  of  ligaments  of  the  coffin  bone. 
a,  First  pair  pass  from  the  superior  edges  of  the  alie  of  the  coffin 
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bone  upon  the  sides  of  the  coronet  bone,  and  are  fixed  about  its 
middle,  b,  Second  pair  are  stretched  from  the  extremities  of  the 
dte  also  to  the  coronet  bone,  and  are  inserted  below  and  behind 
the  first.  Third  pair  spring  from  the  sides  of  the  coronal  pro¬ 
cess,  and  run  to  be  fixed  to  the  cartilages.  3d,  Four  liga¬ 
ments,  two  single  and  one  pair,  belonging  to  the  navicular 
bone,  a ,  Superior  ligament ,  extending  from  the  upper  and 
posterior  part  of  the  bone  to  the  tendo  perforans.  b ,  Injenor  li¬ 
gament,  a  very  broad  one,  occupying  the  entire  lower  edge  of  the 
bone,  and  thence  passing  into  the  coffin  bone,  just  above  the  in¬ 
sertion  of  the  long  flexor  tendon,  c,  The  two  lateral  ligaments , 
fixing  the  lateral  extremities  of  the  shuttle  to  the  sides  of  the  co¬ 
ronet  bone.  .  *  .  *  . i  c 

The  coffin  ligaments,  slight  in  comparison  to  those  of  the  pas¬ 
tern  and  fetlock,  because  the  coffin  bone,  from  its  situation  within 
the  hoof,  is  not  liable  to  dislocation. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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Ars  veterinaria  post  medicinam  sccunda  est.—  Veyetins. 


ON  THE  INFLAMMATORY  FEVER  OF  CATTLE. 

Bp  W.  Youatt. 

[Read  at  the  Veterinary  Medical  Society,  Jan.  7,  1329.] 

Si  K 

SEVERAL  excellent  papers  have  been  read  to  the  Veterinary 
Medical  Society  on  certain  diseases  of  the  horse.  I  congratulate 
myself  on  being  the  first  to  address  the  Society  on  the  diseases  ol 
a  somewhat  inferior,  but  valuable  class  ol  patients;  not  so  iden¬ 
tified  with  our  pleasures,  but  little  less  useful  ;  and  constituting  a 
very  considerable  proportion  of  our  agricultural  wealt  i. 

The  malady  which  I  have  termed  Inflammatory  Fever  in 
Cattle,  is  designated,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  by  a  strange 
variety  of  names,  each  of  them,  however,  indicative  o  some 
symptom,  or  stage,  or  consequence  of  the  disease.  Uiack 
Quarter,  Quarter  Evil,  Joynt  Murrain,  Blood  Stnking,  Shcwt  o 
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Blood,  Blane  in  the  Tongue,  and  many  other  strange  but  expres¬ 
sive  appellations,  are  given  to  this  disorder,  so  frequently  occur¬ 
ring,  and  so  fatal. 

Symptoms. — Without  any,  or  very  slight  indication  of  pre¬ 
vious  indisposition,  the  animal  is  found  with  his  neck  extended, 
the  head  brought  as  much  as  it  can  be  into  a  horizontal  position, 
the  eyes  protruding  and  red,  the  muzzle  dry,  the  nostrils  expan¬ 
ded,  the  breath  hot,  the  mouth  partly  open,  with  an  appearance 
of  enlargement  of  the  tongue ;  the  pulse  accelerated  and  hard, 
from  65  to  70  (the  natural  pulse  varies  from  36  to  40);  the  respi¬ 
ration  laborious,  with  violent  heaving  at  the  flanks ;  a  low  and 
peculiar  moaning ;  the  senses  sometimes  unaffected,  but  gene¬ 
rally  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  coma;  rumination  ceases;  the 
beast  stands  for  an  hour  or  more  without  the  slightest  change  of 
posture ;  can  scarcely  be  induced  to  move,  or  when  compelled  to 
move,  staggers,  and  that  staggering  referable,  principally,  to  the 
hind  quarters.  After  a  while  he  becomes  more  uneasy,  slightly 
paws,  but  it  is  oftener  a  change  of  posture  to  ease  his  tired  limbs, 
than  a  pawing.  At  length  he  lies  down,  or  rather  drops;  gets  up 
almost  immediately ;  is  soon  down  again,  and,  debility  rapidly 
increasing,  he  continues  prostrate,  sometimes  in  a  comatose  state, 
at  others  with  occasional  but  fruitless  efforts  to  rise. 

The  faeces  are  slimy,  and  have  more  than  their  usual  consistence. 
The  urine  is  small  in  quantity,  and  high  coloured.  Sometimes 
the  fever  rapidly  increases :  it  has  no  periods  of  intermission,  and 
in  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours  the  animal  dies  :  but  oftener  other 
symptoms  appear,  and  from  which  the  common  names  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  derive  their  origin. — The  heat  of  the  mouth,  the  laborious 
breathing,  are  considerably  lessened.  If  the  animal  has  fallen, 
he  is,  in  a  few  cases,  able  again  to  rise,  at  least,  for  a  short  time ; 
or  if  he  has  not  fallen,  considerable  lameness  in  the  hind-quarters, 
or  in  one  leg  (in  some  rare  instances  one  of  the  fore  legs)  is  seen. 
If  this  apparent  return  of  strength  continues,  we  augur Avell  as  to 
the  issue  of  the  disease ;  but  it  is  too  frequently  temporary  and 
deceptive.  The  beast  is  very  tender  on  different  parts  of  the 
body ;  can  scarcely  bear  the  slightest  pressure  on  the  loins. 
There  is  considerable  swelling  about  the  shoulder,  back,  or  loins ; 
and  the  part,  when  pressed  on,  either  indicates  serous  effusion, 
or  gives  a  peculiar  crackling  emphysematous  noise,  as  if  some 
gas  were  extricated  in  the  cellular  membrane.  Large  scurfy 
spots,  and  even  sores,  frequently  and  rapidly  succeed,  with  ill- 
conditioned  ulcers  about  the  muzzle,  belly,  or  teats.  The  mouth 
and  tongue  are  blistered  or  ulcerated ;  and  a  discharge  of  offen¬ 
sive,  sanious,  or  bloody  fluid  takes  place  ;  or  there  is  considerable 
hemorrhage  from  the  nose  or  mouth.  The  breath  smells  horribly; 
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ie  urine  becomes  darker  coloured,  or  bloody;  the  dung  likewise 
as  streaks  of  blood;  and  both  are  exceedingly  foetid.  In  this 
Late  the  animal  may  continue  one,  two,  or  three  days ;  when  it 
ither  becomes  gradually  exhausted,  and  dies  a  mass  ot  putridity, 
r  the  fcetor  gradually  ceases,  the  swellings  diminish,  and  the 
jLrength  returns. 

If  the  beast  dies  in  the  inflammatory  stage,  the  post-mortem 
ppearances  are,  venous  congestion  in  every  part  of  the  frame*, 
here  is  almost  uniformly  inflammation  of  the  pleurae,  intercostal 
nd  pulmonary;  and  inflammation  of,  or  congestion  in,  the  sub- 
tance  of  the  lungs ;  likewise  peritoneal  inflammation,  and  more 
-articularly  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines,  and 
hiefly  of  the  colon,  with  slight  ulceration. 

When  the  disease  has  assumed  a  putrid  type,  there  is  conskler- 
ble  foetid  effusion  in  both  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  cavities, 
vith  flakes  of  coagulum  on  the  mediastinum,  and  agglutination 
nd  adhesion  of  the  small  intestines.  Sometimes  vomicae  in  the 
ungs ;  at  others,  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  inflammation  : 
he  lobes  of  the  lungs  either  epiphysematous  or  compressed,  ac- 
ording  to  the  quantity  of  fluid  effused.  Effusion  in  the  pericar- 
iium,  and  that  membrane,  and  the  heart  itself,  intensely  inflamed, 
vith  spots  of  extravasation.  Inflammation  in  all  the  compart- 
nentsof  the  stomach,  with  ulceration  inthe  fourth.  The  substance 
if  the  liver  broken  down  and  putrid.  Inflammation  of  the  mu¬ 
cous  membrane  of  the  intestines,  with  ulcerations  generally  in 
he  jejunum  and  ileum,  always  in  the  colon  and  rectum.  In 
.he  cellular  membrane,  beneath  the  integuments,  large  patches 
jf  extravasation,  running  fast  into  gangrene ;  and,  where  this  is 
not  found,  a  yellow  or  discoloured  purulent  discharge  following 
the  knife. 

Theory. — A  gentleman  fully  competent  to  the  subject  will 
shortly  address  us  on  the  existence  and  nature  of  fever  in  our  pa¬ 
tients.  I  will  not  interfere  with  him;  and  will  only  remark,  that 
tile  excessive  and  general  vascular  action,  which  these  symptoms 
display,  warrant  me  in  denominating  the  disease  inflammatory 
fever.  It  is  not  mere  febrile  action,  but  that  of  the  most  intense 
nature,  and  consequently  of  short  duration.  It  either  terminates 
in  sudden  exhaustion  of  the  powers  of  the  frame,  or,  more  proba¬ 
bly,  effusion  on  the  brain ;  or  it  speedily  changes  its  character, 
and  assumes  a  malignant  form. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  congested  state  of  the  veins  in  every  part. 
1  am  not  sure  that  this  existed  in  the  living  animal.  In  all  our 

*  A  French  author,  in  a  late  account  of  this  disease,  states,  that  neither  the 
brain,  nor  its  membranes,  nor  the  spinal  cord,  presented  any  extraordinary 

lesion. 
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dissections  we  find  the  veins  considerably  turgid,  and  the  arteries 
empty.  The  last  act  of  life  is  to  propel  the  blood  from  the  ar¬ 
teries  into  the  veins.  But  the  strangely  increased  turgidity  of 
the  venous  system,  even  in  its  minutest  ramifications  in  this 
disease,  undeniably  indicates  the  previous  intensity  of  arterial 
action.  In  consequence  of  the  increased  force  of  arterial  power, 
more  blood  is  driven  into  the  .vessels  of  the  cranium.  The  ar¬ 
teries  are  distended  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  fluid  which 
they  carry.  They  press  upon  the  substance  of  the  brain ;  that 
pressure  is  communicated  to  the  veins;  the  circulation  through 
that  important  organ  is  impeded ;  hence  the  stupor  and  insensi¬ 
bility,  and  staggering  and  debility,  which  mark  the  earliest  period 
of  the  malady;  and  hence  the  rapidity  with  which  the  natural 
powers  are  exhausted,  or  the  fever  assumes  a  putrid  type. 

The  nervous  energy  being  thus  impeded,  the  powers  of  locomo¬ 
tion  seem  first  to  fail ;  rapid  debility  ensues ;  and  then  the  vas¬ 
cular  system  begins  to  suffer.  The  mouths  of  the  excretory  ducts 
are  no  longer  able  to  contract  on  their  contents ;  hence  the  fluids 
effused  in  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  cavities ;  hence  the  fluid 
effused  in  the  cellular  membrane,  and  the  rapid  formation  of  ulcers. 
The  vital  powers  generally  are  weakened ;  hence  the  speedy  ten¬ 
dency  of  every  excretion  to  putridity,  and  the  actual  commence¬ 
ment  of  decomposition  even  in  the  living  animal.  The  emphysema 
of  the  cellular  membrane  is  produced  by  the  extrication  of  gas,  in 
the  incipient  process  of  putrefaction  and  decomposition.  The 
blood  shares  in  this  abstraction  or  deficiency  of  vitality,  and  tc 
this,  perhaps,  more  than  to  any  thing  else,  is  to  be  traced  the  dis¬ 
position  to  ulceration,  gangrene,  and  dissolution,  by  which  the! 
latter  stages  of  the  disease  are  characterised. 

Comparing  bulk  with  bulk,  the  heart  of  the  bullock  is  of  largei 
size,  and  parietes  of  the  arteries  thicker  and  stronger,  than  in  the 
horse ;  and  hence  the  greater  tendency  to  inflammatory  fever,  and 
the  more  rapid  course  of  it,  than  in  the  horse.  The  horse  is  like¬ 
wise  subject  to  greater  alternations  of  heat  and  cold;  to  a  more 
artificial  and  unnatural  treatment ;  and  hence  the  tendency  to  loca 
rather  than  to  general  inflammation. — The  beasts  most  exposec 
to  attacks  of  inflammatory  fever  are  those  in  high  condition,  oj 
who  have  been  rapidly  improving  in  condition.  It  oftener  occurs  ii 
oxen,  and  in  cows  that  have  been  dried  for  fattening,  than  in  mild 
cows.  Calves  are  very  rarely  the  subjects  of  it. 

Causes. — It  has  been  said,  how  truly  I  know  not,  that  tin 
malady  has  very  materially  increased  since  the  introduction  o 
artificial  grasses.  We  have  no  records  of  the  diseases  of  cattk 
on  which  sufficient  dependance  can  be  placed.  We  do,  however 
know,  that  it  is  a  disorder  almost  peculiar  to  beasts  in  high  con- 
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ition  ;  that  it  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
iring,  and,  occasionally  in  the  autumn,  when  the  grass  is  must 
ixuriant  and  nutritive  ;  that  it  occurs  most  of  all  in  cattle  which 
re  undergoing  the  process  of  fattening,  and  which  have  some- 
hat  too  suddenly  been  removed  from  scanty  pasturage  and  low 
:eding,  to  profusion  of  herbage,  and  that  of  a  nutritious  and  sti- 
mlating  kind. 

Three  vears  ago  I  was  sent  for  to  the  neighbourhood  of  W  are- 
am.  A  gentleman  had,  three  months  before,  purchased  a  dairy 
f  Suffolk  cows.  They  came  safely  home  in  the  early  part  of  the 
iring,  and  were  immediately  liberally  fed  on  Swedish  turnips ; 
id  were  afterwards  turned  on  exceedingly  rich  pasturage.  Be- 
>re  the  expiration  of  the  third  month,  ten  or  twelve  of  them  had 
ied  of  inflammatory  fever. 

I  have  known  it  to  be  caused  by  the  driving  of  fat  beasts  in  the 
eginning  of  the  summer,  and  that  not  any  very  great  distance, 
r  with  much  hurry.  Occasionally  it  appears  later  in  the  year, 
ud  particularly  in  stall-fed  cattle ;  but  only  when  the  process  of 
ittening  has  been  too  much  hurried.  That  which  in  the  horse 
rould  produce  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  or  inflammation  of  the  feet, 
om  the  predisposition  of  those  parts  to  take  on  inflammatory 
ction,  in  cattle  produces  general  inflammatory  fever.  Any  thing 
hich  tends  to  excite  increased  vascular  action  may  be  reckoned 
s  a  cause. 

The  French  writers  speak  of  cattle  who  are  kept  in  low  and 
atery  meadows,  abounding  with  ranunculuses  and  rushes,  and 
ther  plants  possessing  acrid  and  irritating  properties,  as  being 
ubject  to  this  disease.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  this.  Except  in 
:ie  earliest  part  of  the  spring,  before  the  plants  have  acquired  their 
roper  character  and  smell,  instinct  will  guide  the  beast  to  the 
roper  selection  of  his  food  ;  but  appetite,  not  restrained  by  reason, 

.  ill  too  often  tempt  him  to  exceed  the  proper  quantity ;  and  an 
xcess  of  that  w  hich  is  in  itself  bland  and  wholesome  will  pro- 
uce  an  unnatural  and  dangerous  state  of  excitement.  Cattle 
?d  in  too  luxuriant  pastures  are  notoriously  subject  to  this  ma- 
ldy ;  but  it  is  from  the  excess  of  healthy  stimulus,  and  not  from 
he  ingestion  of  acrid  and  poisonous  substances. 

Treatment. — The  very  name  of  the  disease,  inflammatory 
ever,  will  indicate  the  mode  of  treatment.  The  first  and  most 
mportant  step  is,  copious  depletion.  Let  from  eight  to  twelve  or 
iiurteeen  pounds  of  blood  be  subtracted,  and  the  bleeding  repeated 
n  three  or  four  hours,  if  there  be  not  evident  amendment.  If  the 
lisease  so  rapidly  runs  its  course,  it  must  not  be  trifled  with.  A 
•old  and  persevering  use  of  depletory  measures  can  give  the  only 
ational  hope  of  success. 
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Having  bled,  immediately  purge.  The  best  purgative  for  cattle 
with  which  I  am  acquainted  is  sulphate  of  magnesia.  The  sul¬ 
phate  of  soda  is  a  good  aperient,  but  inferior  to  the  othei.  he 
first  dose  will  be  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  ounces,  dissolved  in  a 
quart  or  three  pints  of  thin  gruel,  and  without  any  aiomatic. 
Eight  ounces  should  afterwards  be  given  on  every  third  hour,  until 
the  bowels  are  freely  opened. 

As  soon  as  this  effect  is  produced,  endeavour  to  depress  the 
arterial  action  by  nauseant  or  sedative  medicines.  And  here,  Sir, 
whatever  might  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  Society  as  to  my  I 
almost  single  preference  of  digitalis  to  hellebore  in  pleunsy  m  t  ie 
horse,  I  do  most  confidently  urge  the  superiority  of  the  digitalis  1 
in  the  inflammatory  fever  of  cattle.  I  am  perfectly  awaie  that 
medicines  act  by  exciting  a  local  impression  on  the  stomach,  and 
that  this  impression  is  extended  through  the  medium  of  sy  mpat  y , 
but  every  day’s  experience  tells  me  that  this  impression,  whether! 
of  excitement  or  debility,  will  be  general,  or  principally  local ;  and,i 
if  local,  determined  to  one  part  in  preference  to  otheis,  accoic  mg| 
to  the  nature  of  the  drug  which  has  been  used.  In  loca.  inflam-j 
mation  in  the  horse,  pleurisy  or  penpneumony ,  and  in  which  affec¬ 
tions  the  brain  only  slightly  participates,  hellebore  excites  an  mH 
mediate  and  evident  influence  on  the  nervous  system;  and  it  u 
probably  to  that  influence,  restraining  the  supply  of  nervous 
energy,  and  thus  lowering  the  action  of  the  heart,  that  we  an 
indebted  for  the  advantageous  results  which  are  said  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  administration  of  it.  .  ,  , 

In  inflammatory  fever,  in  its  earliest  stage,  there  is  a  ready  toe 
much  affection  of' " the  brain:  the  staggering,  the  partial  or  total 
insensibility,  sufficiently  indicate  this.  I  a\e  pjen  e  eel 
bore  but  in  two  instances,  both  of  which  terminated  fatally, 
neither  was  there  the  slightest  diminution  of  the  pulse,  and  in  on. 

I  would  confidently  recommend  digitalis  m  these  affections 
The  sympathetic  influence  is  principally  on  the  circulatory  system 
The  dose  is  from  two  scruples  to  a  drachm  three  times  every  day 
and  combined  with  tartarized  antimony  and  nitre  :  the  hist  a 
supposed  to  increase  the  insensible  perspiration,  and  thereforl 
determining  the  blood  to  the  skin  ;  the  second  as  a  refngeran 
and  diuretic.  The  dose  has  usually  been  one  drachm  of  taitanze 
antimony  and  three  or  four  of  nitre.  I  have  likewise  insert* 
setons  in  the  dewlap.  Some  country  practitioners,  and  with  vey 
good  effect,  used  the  root  of  the  black  hellebore,  instead  of  tape 

f°rifthebeast  is  capable  of  being  moved,  it  should  be  ordered  t 
shorter  and  scantier  pasture  ;  but  this  is  a  matter  of  little  cons 
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quence,  because  rumination  lias  generally  ceased,  and  the  appe¬ 
tite  has  been  quite  suspended. 

I  would  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  speak  of  the  doses 
of  the  medicines  used  in  cattle  practice.  The  French  write  is 
state  that  double  the  quantity  of  almost  every  medicine  usually 
given  to  the  horse  should  be  administered  to  the  cow.  My  expe¬ 
rience  is  altogether  the  reverse  of  this.  One  pound  of  Epsom 
salts  will  rarely  purge,  and  sometimes  not  aflect  the  bow  els  of  the 
horse.  That  quantity  will  sufficiently  purge  the  ox.  Four  drachms 
of  aloes  in  solution  will  likewise  pretty  actively  purge.  I  should 
say,  half  the  quantity  given  to  the  horse  ;  but  this,  varying  with 
circumstances  of  which  the  careful  practitioner  will  be  aw  are. 

If  these  lowering  measures  fail  of  success,  and  the  fever  begin 
to  assume  a  putrid  or  malignant  type,  the  treatment  will  be  ma¬ 
terially  changed.  The  bleeding  must  be  relinquished,  except 
that,  if  you  were  called  to  a  case  in  which  the  inflammatory  stage 
seemed  to  be  yielding  to  the  malignant  one,  and  the  animal  had 
not  been  previously  bled,  a  single  and  perhaps  copious  bleeding 
would  be  advisable ;  but  if  the  venesection  has  been  pushed  to 
fair  extent,  it  must  now  be  suspended.  What,  then,  is  to  be 
done  ?  Some  have  spoken  of  antiseptics,  as  counteracting  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  putridity.  The  various  barks  have  been  recommended. 
I  never  saw  an  instance  of  decided  good  effect  from  them  ;  and  I 
have  seen  cases  in  which,  from  the  too  early  or  injudicious  use  of 
tonics,  the  inflammation  has  suddenly  returned,  and  the  animal 
has  been  lost.  I  have  usually  given,  and  continue  to  give,  gen¬ 
tian  two  drachms,  with  ginger  half  a  drachm,  and  combined  with 
nitre  two  or  three  drachms ;  but  I  have  not  always  been  certain 
that  mischief  has  not  been  done.  Ihe  apparent  debility,  nay, 
even  the  swellings  and  crackling,  may  be  the  consequence  of  un¬ 
subdued  and  excessive  vascular  action.  I  he  pulse  will  be  the 
best  guide  :  if  it  be  hard,  whether  full  or  small,  avoid  stimulants  ; 
if  soft  and  weak,  yet  not  oppressed,  stimulants  may  be  admitted, 
and  may  be  useful.  This  distinguishing  of  the  pulse  requires 
both  practice  and  tact.  It  is  an  indication  as  to  the  employment 
of  remedial  measures  far  too  much  neglected,  both  in  horse  and 
cattle  practice.  The  tuberosity  of  the  posterior  maxilla  is  not  so 
prominent  in'  cattle  as  in  the  horse,  and  does  not  commence  so 
soon  :  the  submaxillary  artery,  which  is  the  most  convenient  for 
the  examination  of  the  pulse  in  cattle,  as  well  as  in  the  horse,  is, 
therefore,  placed  considerably  more  posteriorly. 

When  there  are  enlargements  about  the  knee,  elbow,  stifle,  or 
hock,  fomentations  of  warm  water,  or  of  herbs,  as  a  placebo,  or 
stimulating  embrocations,  may  be  used.  One  of  the  most  useful 
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embrocations  is  composed  of  equal  parts  of  turpentine,  hartshorn, 
and  camphorated  spirit. 

When  the  stage  of  convalescence  commences,  slight  tonics  may 
be  allowed  (the  gentian,  ginger,  and  nitre  are  the  best) ;  but  no 
mineral  tonic  should  be  administered.  1  have  seen  two  or  three 
cases  in  which  irreparable  mischief  has  been  done  by  the  too 
early  and  plentiful  use  of  a  mineral  tonic. 

Bran  mashes,  or  malt  mashes,  in  small  quantities,  may  be 
given,  and  the  animal  turned  into  a  field  where  the  grass  has  al¬ 
ready  been  cropped  pretty  close.  In  general  cases,  however,  I  j 
believe  that  the  most  scientific  and  the  most  successful  practice 
is,  after  having  subdued  the  disease,  to  leave  nature  to  her  own 
energies,  slowly  and  successfully  to  resume  her  wonted  functions. 

A  seton  or  a  rowel  might  be  retained  with  advantage  for  three  or 
four  weeks. 

Preventive  treatment. — This  is  a  very  important  branch 
of  our  art.  When  inflammatory  fever  begins  to  appear  among 
the  cattle,  the  farmer  may  be  assured  that  he  is  making  more 
haste  than  good  speed ;  and  that  the  disease  of  one  indicates  the 
danger  of  others.  All  who  have  been  exposed  to  the  same  pre¬ 
disposing  causes  should  lose  six  or  eight  pounds  of  blood  ;  have 
a  good  dose  of  Epsom  salts,  and  be  turned  into  a  field  of  short 
and  inferior  keep,  what  John  Lawrence  appropriately  calls  a  di¬ 
gesting  place.  By  the  adoption  of  these  means,  and  these  only,  . 
I  completely  stopped  the  farther  progress  of  the  disease  in  the 
dairy  to  which  I  just  now  referred.  Any  considerable  degree  of 
heaving,  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  heat-bumps  on  the  back, 
rubbing,  should  be  regarded  as  a  warning  of  the  possible  or  pro¬ 
bable  approach  of  mischief.  The  loss  of  blood,  and  the  action  of 
a  purgative,  and  a  repose  of  two  or  three  days,  and  after  that  of  a 
few  hours  every  day,  in  the  digesting  place,  would  not  retard  the 
progress  of  fattening,  but  rather  the  contrary ;  while  the  vascular 
system  would  be  relieved,  and  dangerous  congestion  prevented. 

________ 

■ 

LITHOTOMY  ON  THE  HORSE.  I 

By  W.  Sewell,  Esq.,  Assistant  Professor . 

THE  horse  is  the  property  of  the  Hon.  Geo.  Allan  Broderick, 
twelve  years  of  age,  and  has  been  hunted  regularly  the  last  seven 
years,  up  to  the  period  of  admission  (Feb.  14).  He  had  for  se-  \ 
vcral  months  evacuated  very  high-coloured  turbid  urine,  often 
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mixed  with  blood,  expressing*  great  pain,  with  continued  attempts 
to  expel  more.  The  symptoms  were  increased  after  a  fall  into  a 
ditch,  by  wdiich  he  was  supposed  to  have  injured  the  kidneys,  as 
it  was  followed  by  more  frequent  and  painful  evacuations,  and, 
at  the  conclusion,  by  pure  blood. 

By  the  treatment  pursued  these  violent  symptoms  were  alle¬ 
viated,  but  always  returned  after  exertion. 

After  his  admission  the  symptoms  continued,  but  were  relieved 
by  aperients  and  light  diet. 

The  pulse  was  kept  up  by  irritation  to  38  per  minute,  the 
healthy  average  being  32#. 

Suspecting  calculus  might  be  the  cause,  I  examined  the  bladder, 
by  introducing  my  hand  and  arm  up  the  rectum,  and  distinctly 
felt  a  firm  roundish  substance  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  which 
was  empty,  and  firmly  contracted  upon  it.  The  symptoms  were 
rather  increased  ;  and  on  a  subsequent  day  I  renewed  the  exami¬ 
nation,  when  the  bladder  was  nearly  full,  and  I  could  move  the 
stone  very  readily. 

On  the  26th  the  animal  appeared  to  be  in  a  favourable  state  for 
the  operation  of  lithotomy,  which  was  performed  by  securing  him 
upon  his  back,  with  the  hind  legs  drawn  forwards  to  the  shoulders. 
The  penis  being  drawn  out,  a  three-foot  whalebdne  staff  was  in¬ 
troduced  as  far  as  the  perineum,  and  the  urethra  opened  by  an 
incision  about  three  inches  in  length  ;  a  grooved  sound  was  then 
passed  straight  into  the  bladder,  and  the  stone  was  most  dis¬ 
tinctly  felt,  and  heard  on  being  struck.  It  was  attempted  to  be 
extracted  without  cutting  open  the  pelvic  portion  of  the  urethra 
and  neck  of  the  bladder;  being  readily  grasped  with  the  forceps, 
assisted  by  pressure  made  upon  the  calculus  by  the  left  hand  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  rectum  ;  but  being  too  large,  these  parts  were 
laid  open  by  a  lateral  incision,  made  with  a  strong  curved  and 
probe-pointed  bistoury.  It  was  then,  by  the  same  means,  but 
with  considerable  force,  brought  gradually  forward  to  the  perineum 
where  it  was  forcibly  contracted  upon,  and  a  further  extension  of 
the  external  incision  was  necessarily  made  to  effect  its  removal. 

The  haemorrhage  was  not  very  great  or  alarming;  but  it  was 
thought  best  to  secure  a  perineal  vessel  with  a  ligature. 

The  calculus  is  of  the  mulberry  kind,  very  rough,  of  a  depressed 
oval  form,  weighing  nearly  three  ounces :  it  has  no  distinct  nu¬ 
cleus.  ^  Dr.  Prout  having  obligingly  undertaken  to  analyse  it, 
found  it  composed  principally  of  carbonate  of  lime,  some  phos¬ 
phate  of  lime,  and  a  little  phosphate  of  magnesia. 

The  horse,  immediately  after  the  operation,  became  tranquil  and 

*  Surely  this  calculation  i»  loo  low  by  four  pulsations  at  least. 
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cheerful,  and  the  pulse  fell  by  evening  to  the  healthy  standard, 
32  per  minute,  and  so  continued  until  noon  the  following  day, 
when,  being  rather  agitated  by  numerous  visiters,  it  rose  to  38, 
and  by  night  to  45.  Four  quarts  of  blood  were  taken  from  the 
jugular  vein,  a  mild  purgative  given,  and  frequent  clysters. 

Feb.  28. — Pulse  40  ;  in  the  evening  44 ;  bowels  relaxed. 

March  1.— Pulse  44 ;  purgative  and  clysters  repeated. 

March  2. — Pulse  42,  and  so  continued  until  the  8th,  when  it 
declined  to  38,  and  subsequently  to  32,  at  which  it  continued  this 
day  (the  18th),  three  weeks  since  the  operation ;  the  bowels  having 
been  kept  open  by  aperient  doses  of  aloes  and  by  clysters. 

The  urine  was  evacuated  partly  by  the  orifice  until  this  time ; 
but  the  wound  is  now  healed,  and  it  flows  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  urethra  without  the  least  impediment.  The  horse 
is  exercised  daily,  and  is  fit  to  be  discharged. 


CASE  OF  NAVICULAR  LAMENESS. 

To  the  Editors  of  “  The  Veterinarian 

Edinburgh,  April,  1829,  No.  40,  Rose  Street.v 

Gentlemen, 

Although  we  often  witness  the  origin  of  diseases  in  horses, 
yet,  from  their  changing  owners  so  frequently,  we  are  prevented 
from  observing  their  progress,  and  tracing  the  termination  of  such 
diseases  ;  and  consequently  are  deprived  of  the  history  of  many  a 
case  which  might  otherwise  prove  highly  valuable  to  the  impiove- 
ment  of  our  pathological  knowledge. 

The  following  case  I  watched,  and  traced  from  the  beginning  : 
trusting,  therefore,  that  it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to^  youi 
readers,  I  beg  its  insertion  in  u  The  "V  eterinarian,  and 
remain, 

With  due  respect,  Gentlemen, 

Yours,  8cc.  8cc. 

W.  Henderson. 


JULY  10,  1825.— A  bay  horse,  the  property  of  Mr.  James  Ross, 
Roval  Hotel,  came  in  lame  on  the  off  fore  foot,  from  a  deposit  of 
ossific  matter  in  the  centre  of  the  inner  lateral  cartilage,  about 
the  size  of  a  common  bean,  and  which  he  seemed  to  feel  painful 
on  pressure  being  applied  to  it.  1  ordered  him  to  be  shod  with  a 
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bar  shoe,  chambered  at  the  inner  quarter,  and  kept  easy  on  the 
frog,  which,  with  two  or  three  days’  rest,  and  the  application  of 
the  infusum  lyttae  rubbed  into  the  coronet,  he  got  quite  sound. 
He  was  always  after  shod  with  a  bar  shoe,  and  continued  doing 
his  work  as  well  as  any  ordinary  horse  up  to  June  L,  1828,  a  pe¬ 
riod  nearly  of  three  years,  when  he  again  came  in  lame  on  the 
same  foot,  which  I  examined,  and  found  a  little  inflamed,  and 
nearly  all  the  inner  lateral  cartilage  diseased.  Shoe  taken  off; 
foot  poulticed  up  to  the  6th,  when  the  shoe  was  again  nailed  on. 
Ran  him  out  in  hand ;  no  better. — 7th,  Fired  and  blistered  the 
coronet.  Two  weeks  after  the  blister  was  repeated ;  still  no  ap¬ 
pearance  of  any  amendment.  Having  succeeded  veiy  often,  in 
the  course  of  practice,  in  getting  horses  sound  when  their  carti¬ 
lages  became  diseased,  by  treating  them  as  here  stated,  I  was 
very  much  disappointed  in  not  being  able  to  make  him  again  use¬ 
ful.  The  owner  would  not  consent  to  have  him  unnerved ;  and  I 
gave  up  the  case  as  hopeless,  being  convinced,  from  the  nature  of 
his  lameness,  that  the  navicular  joint  had  become  diseased,  and 
a  circumstance  occurred  which  confirmed  me  in  my  opinion. 
Press  of  business  having  obliged  the  proprietor  of  the  horse  to 
send  him  a  distance  of  seventeen  miles  with  a  carriage,  and  being 
hard  driven,  and  not  in  condition  to  undergo  violent  exertion,  he 
was  seized  with  acute  founder,  of  which  he  died  in  six  days. 

Post  Mortem  Appearances. 

Separation  had  taken  place  between  the  horny  and  sensitive 
foot ;  congestion  in  the  blood-vessels  of  the  sole  ;  lateral  and  in¬ 
ferior  cartilages  on  the  inner  side  ossified,  and  formed  a  bony  case 
for  a  portion  of  the  flexor  tendon  near  its  insertion.  The  laminae 
on  both  sides  of  the  coffin-bone  in  an  osseous  state,  particularly 
those  on  the  inner  side.  The  inferior  surface  of  the  navicular 
bone  had  a  dark  red  spot  on  its  centre,  and  very  small  bony  spi- 
culae  beginning  to  shoot  through  the  articulating  cartilage. 

Remarks. 

From  the  healthy  state  the  navicular  cavity  was  otherwise  in, 
it  appeared  to  me  to  be  of  a  more  recent  nature  than  any  of  the 
other  diseased  parts ;  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  it  w  as  the 
cause  of  his  lameness. 

What  struck  me  at  the  dissection  as  being  very  remarkable, 
was,  that  the  horse  was  able  to  do  his  work  so  well,  with  the  car¬ 
tilages  and  laminae  in  such  a  diseased  state;  and  that  such  a  small 
spot  of  derangement  in  the  navicular  membrane  should  have 
produced  so  much  pain  and  lameness  to  the  animal,  and  baffled 
every  effort  to  give  relief. 
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CASE  OF  FISTULA  IN  ANO. 

By  C.  P  ercivall,  Esq.,  Gth  Dragoons. 

IN  the  early  part  of  July  last,  my  attention  was  called  to  a 
young  four-years’-old  horse  (which  had  joined  the  regiment  in 
the  preceding  month)  by  the  troop  Serjeant  Major ;  who  observed 
there  was  a  small  hole  close  to  his  fundament,  from  which  issued 
a  constant  discharge.  Upon  examining  the  horse,  I  found  there 
was  one  fistulous  sinus  running  along  the  side  of  the  rectum,  to 
the  depth  of  five  or  six  inches ;  and  another  intersecting  the 
glutei  muscles ,  running  upwards  and  outwards  to  a  considerable 
extent :  the  probing  was  accompanied  with  a  copious  discharge 

of  sanious  matter.  . 

The  external  orifice,  common  to  both  sinuses,  was  situated 
within  the  hollow,  around  to  the  anus,  about  two  inches,  or  two 
inches  and  a  half,  on  one  side  of  it. 

Being  desirous  to  avoid,  if  possible,  exciting  any  great  degree 
of  inflammation  in  the  parts,  I  had  recourse,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  simple  dressings,  and  persevered  in  a  variety  of  them  for  a 
length  of  time ;  administering  the  while  alterative  doses  of 
aloes  and  calomel.  Finding  the  disease,  however,  was  making 
rapid  and  alarming  progress,  and  evidently  affecting  the  general 
health  of  the  animal  (which  was  manifest  both  by  loss  of  appe¬ 
tite  and  flesh,  and  also  by  an  unthrifty  appearance  in  the  skin), 
I  determined  on  having  recourse  to  more  active  measures ;  and 
forthwith  introduced  into  each  sinus  a  small  skein  of  tow,  covered 
with  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  sulphate  of  copper,  made  into 
a  paste  about  the  consistence  of  cream.  This  produced  a  good 
slough  y  after  which  the  parts  took  on  a  healthy  action,  anci  a 
cure  was  ultimately  the  consequence. 

Nottingham  Barracks, 

Dec.  26,  1828. 


LIGATURE  OF  THE  JUGULAR. 

To  the  Editor  of  “  The  Veterinarian .” 

Sir, 

Should  you  deem  the  accompanying  case  worthy  of  a  place 
in  your  highly  useful  and  interesting  publication,  its  inseition 

will  oblige, 

Sir, 

Your’s  obediently, 

C.  Taylor,  V.  S. 


Nottingham, 
March  26,  1829. 


O N  K  O F  T H  E  ILL  CONSEQ U  F. N C E S  ATT F N  I)  A N T  UPON 
VENESECTION  IN  THE  HORSE. 


Dec.  4,  1828. — I  was  called  to  a  grey  colt,  four-years*  old,  ten 
files  from  hence  ;  he  had  been  bled  about  fourteen  days  previous, 
short  time  after  which  it  appeared  that  he  had  rubbed  his 
eck,  as  there  was  a  thrombus  or  tumour  attended  with  hsemor- 
hage :  a  few  days  afterwards  considerable  bleeding  took  place, 
.hich  was  suppressed  by  the  re-application  of  pin  and  tow,  but 
ot  without  some  difficulty  occurring  from  time  to  time  upon  the 
orse  attempting  to  masticate  his  food.  He  was  much  reduced  in 
esh,  and  on  the  4th  it  was  stated  had  lost  two  gallons  of  blood 
t  one  time,  and,  the  case  becoming  one  of  difficulty,  I  was. 
pplied  to. 

Upon  my  arrival,  I  found  there  was  an  ulcerated  opening  of 
le  vein,  attended  with  flaccidity  of  the  surrounding  integuments, 
lough  but  little  inflammation  or  induration  of  the  tube  of  the 


ein  itself,  which  is  one  of  the  more  common  ill  consequences 
jsulting  from  the  operation.  Under  these  circumstances,  willing 
>  hope  the  loss  of  the  vein  might  be  prevented,  I  applied  mo- 
■rate  pressure,  with  tow  and  a  broad  crib  strap,  perhaps  six 
iches  in  breadth,  well  fitted  to  the  shape  of  the  neck,  conclud- 
lg  in  my  own  mind,  that  if  at  the  ulcerated  opening,  or  imme- 
iately  below  it,  there  was  not  permanent  obstruction  by  coagula, 
le  blood  would  flow  where  there  might  be  the  least  resistance, 
lat  is,  along  the  natural  course  of  the  vein,  and  not  out  at  the 
Icerated  opening.  The  horse  ate  a  mash  during  my  stay,  and 
o  bleeding  took  place,  so  far  we  appeared  to  succeed.  On  the 
th  I  was  sent  for  in  haste,  the  haemorrhage  having  recurred, 
decided  upon  taking  up  the  vein,  which  I  had  done  in  a  similar 
lse  about  ten  years  previous,  and  with  good  success.  Having 
ist  the  horse,  1  made  an  incision  through  the  common  integu- 
lents,  about  four  inches  in  length,  detaching  the  vein  from  its 
dlular  tissue.  I  then  passed  a  ligature  round  it,  with  a  curved 
eedle  reversed,  holding  the  point  in  my  fingers  and  pressing  the 
fc  foremost,  thus  answering  the  same  as  an  aneurism  needle  in 
ie  human  subject,  and  avoiding  the  risk  of  puncturing  the  vein, 
hich  might  be  attended  with  slight  secondary  haemorrhage, 
id  which  occurred  to  me  in  my  former  case.  1  visited  him  on 
ie  8th  ;  there  was  little  or  no  swelling  of  the  surrounding  parts, 
hich  1  had  advised  to  be  frequently  sponged  with  cold  water : 
'-althy  suppuration  had  taken  place,  and  all  was  going  on  well. 
On  the  12th,  the  wound  was  granulating,  and  looked  healthy, 
ie  ligature  remaining.  Did  not  see  him  again  until  the  24th, 

A  A 
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when  the  wound  had  nearly  healed,  but  the  ligature  had  not 
separated :  there  was  a  slight  swelling  of  the  integuments  where 
the  horse  had  been  bled,  apparently  as  if  a  small  abscess  was 
forming,  probably  from  coagula  in  this  portion  of  the  vein,  caus¬ 
ing  irritation:  I  advised  a  blister  to  be  applied,  after  which 
frequent  fomentation.  On  the  27th,  I  found  the  tumour  belov, 
the  wound  gradually  subsiding  by  absorption.  On  the  dlst  ths 
ligature  separated,  and  in  the  course  of  a  very  short  time  Iron 
that  period  the  wound  was  perfectly  healed,  and  not  the  leas1 
swelling  remained. 

March,  1829. — I  have  seen  the  horse  fresh  and  in  good  con 
dition;  he  has  been  regularly  at  work  from  the  beginning  o 
January,  and  it  would  require  a  nice  observer  to  detect  th< 
smallest  difference  in  the  sides  of  the  neck. 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  BARYTES  ON  GLANDERS. 

By  Mr.  W.  Percivall. 

[Originally  communicated  to  the  College  Veterinary  Medical  Society.] 

CASE  I. 

June ,  1816.— A  brown  gelding,  eight  years  old,  in  fine  condition 
discharge  of  viscous  pus  from  the  off-nostril ;  vesicles  apparei 
upon  the  septum :  six  weeks  from  the  attack.  Muriat.  3aiy 
3i  was  given  in  ball,  and  the  dose  gradually  an  caie  u  y  n 
creased °to  3iij.  In  thirteen  days  he  died  under  the  operation  < 
the  medicine.  Dissection:  Stomach  and  small  guts  high  y  re( 
dened  ;  lungs  glutted  with  blood ;  off-frontal  sinus  loaded  wit 

PUS‘  ^  CASE  II. 

July,  1816.— Black  gelding,  seven  years  old,  in  good  coi 
dition  :  farcied  in  the  near  hind  leg ;  a  little  flux,  of  a  muc 
purulent  nature,  from  the  near  nostril;  a  sma  u  cei  upon 
membrane;  gland  swollen.  Mur.  baiyt.  5  s,  mciease  0  1 
In  twenty-one  days  discharged  from  the  Infirmary,  cured,  an 

&ale'  CASE  III. 

July,  1816.— A  large  bay  gelding,  (Gen.  Lloyd’s  carnag 
horse,)  twenty-five  years  old,  in  low  condition  and  much  debi 
tated.  General  attack  of  farcy;  discharge  of  pus  fiom  bo 
nostrils ;  an  ulcer  in  the  off-glands  tumefied.  Mur.  baiyt.  3 
mane  nocleque  for  eighteen  days.  Destroyed  having  received  ■ 
benefit :  sinuses  free  from  disease  ;  lungs  healthy. 
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CASE  IV. 

July,  1816.  —  Brown  gelding,  nine  years  old,  in  good  con- 
ition  :  a  profuse  muco-purulent  discharge  from  the  off-nostril, 
nd  an  enlargement  on  the  same  side  of  the  gland,  which  was 
listered.  Mur.  baryt.  3fs,  mane  nocteque  for  five  days.  Dis- 
harged  cured. 

CASE  V. 

August,  1816. — Brown  gelding,  six  years  old,  in  good  con- 
ition :  a  copious  flow  of  pus  adhering  about  the  nostril  from 
he  near  side  ;  ulceration,  of  a  very  foul  kind,  upon  the  mem- 
rane  ;  tumefied  gland.  Mur.  baryt.  3j,  increased  to  3ij?  m.  n., 
)r  twenty-two  days.  Destroyed. — On  the  day  of  his  death  the 
leers  were  nearly  healed,  the  discharge  had  much  diminished, 
nd  the  glands  had  become  soft  and  loose. 


CASE  VI. 

June,  1817. — A  brown  mare,  seven  years  old,  in  fair  con- 
ition :  flux  from  both  nostrils;  one  ulcer  apparent  in  the  off 
nd  two  in  the  near  nostril.  Mur.  baryt.  3j,  ad  3ifs,  m.  n.,  for 
ixty-eight  days.  Discharged,  cured. 

Re-admitted  in  September,  1817,  with  muco-purulent  running 
;om  both  nostrils,  and  tumefied  glands,  but  no  ulceration.  Mur. 
>aryt.  3j,  ad5iij,  for  twenty-five  days.  Discharged  again,  and 
e-admitted  in  October ,  1817,  for  farcy  in  the  off-hind  leg.  Mur. 
>aryt.  repet.  for  seven  days.  Discharged,  cured,  for  sale. 

CASE  VII. 

A  bay  mare,  in  bad  condition,  and  apparently  debilitated 
rom  disease :  farcy  both  hind  legs ;  ulceration  in  both  nostrils, 
rom  which  issued  a  viscous  yellow  pus  ;  tumefied  glands ;  the 
idder  also  swollen  and  extremely  hard.  Solut. #  muriat.  baryt. 
:ifs,  ad  3ij,  f°r  twenty-four  days.  Died  from  the  poisonous 
•fleets  of  the  medicine.  There  was  evident  amendment  before 
leath.  Both  frontal  sinuses  contained  pus,  and  the  septum  and 
>ssa  turbinata  were  worm-eaten  by  ulceration  ;  the  vascular  coat 
»f  the  stomach  reddened  ;  all  other  viscera  healthy. 

CASE  VIII. 

July ,  1818. — A  white  gelding,  about  twenty-five  years  old, 
n  passable  condition,  having  a  muco-purulent  flux,  occasionally 
nixed  with  blood,  from  the  near  nostril,  and  tumefaction  of  the 

*  The  solution  is  made  l*y  dissolving  one  part  oi  the  salt  in  three  of  distilled 

vatcr. 
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gland.  Baryt.  pur.*  9fs,  ad.  9ifs,  for  seventeen  days.  Died 
from  the  effects  of  the  barytes. 

CASE  IX. 

August ,  1818.— Chesnut  gelding,  seven  years  old,  in  low  con¬ 
dition:  a  foul  foetid  discharge  from  the  near  nostril,  and  tumefied 
gland.  Baryt.  pur.  9j,  ad.  9ifs,  (latterly  the  solution  was  given,) 
for  seventy-one  days.  Discharged,  cured. 

CASE  X. 

September j  1818. — This  brown  horse  was  inoculated  on  the 
11th  with  matter  taken  from  a  subject  at  Cow-Cross  ;  seven 
years  old ;  low  in  condition.  On  the  16th,  two  large  ulcers  m 
the  near  nostril,  and  muco-purulent  discharge  from,  and  stick¬ 
ing  about  it ;  tumefied  gland,  and  a  cord  of  swollen  absorbents, 
as  large  as  one’s  wrist,  running  from  it  to  the  alee  of  the  nose. 
Baryt.  pur.  9j,  ad.  9ifs,  for  thirty-two  days.  Cured,  and  sold. 

CASE  XI. 

June ,  1819.— Grey  mare,  eight  or  nine  years  old:  a  yellow 
sero- purulent  discharge  from  the  off  nostril;  ulceration;  tumefied 
gland,  and  farcy.  Baryt.  pur.  9j,  ad.  9iv,  for  forty  days.  Diea 
from  over- dose. 

CASE  XII. 

September ,  1819.— Brown  gelding:  extensive  and  deep  ulcer 
ation  in  the  near  nostril ;  gland  enlarged.  Carbonat.  baryt.  snj 
ad.  5fs,  ter  die,  for  sixty-four  days.  Destroyed,  unrelieved. 

CASE  XIII. 

November ,  1820.— Bay  gelding,  eight  years  old,  in  good  con 
dition:  muco-purulent  secretion  flowing  copiously  from  bot 
nostrils,  accompanied  with  ulceration  and  tumefied  glands? 
Baryt.  pur.  9j,  ad.  3ij,  for  twenty-five  days.  Died  suddenl) 

being  over-dosed.  .  7 

I  made  two  or  three  trials  more  with  the  baryt.  pur.  m  tD 
years  1821  and  22,  but  they  were  unsuccessful.  I  have,  sti 
later,  given  the  nitras  baryta  in  solution;  and  though  l  hat 
been  more  fortunate  with  it,  I  hold  the  muriate  to  be  the  bett< 
preparation.  I  have  a  case  under  treatment  at  present.  It 
solut.  mur.  baryt.,  mixed  with  the  horse’s  water,  is  the  best  Ion 
in  which  I  have  administered  it :  about  3ij  of  the  solution,  < 

*  The  (pure)  barytes  is  very  dear,  (3s.  6d .  per  oz.)  anil  difficult  to  obla 
in  a  pure  state.  It  requires  great  caution  in  its  exhibition. 
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from  that  to  3vi,  once  or  twice  during  the  day,  morning  and 
evening,  appears  to  be  about  a  medium  dose. 

It  requires  great  caution  to  manage,  with  safety,  the  intioduc- 
tion  of  this  medicine  into  the  system.  In  over-doses  it  gene  1  ally 
causes  sudden  death,  and  often  leaves  no  traces  of  its  injuiious 
effects  on  dissection.  I  have  remarked,  that  its  deleterious 
operation  is  very  often  accompanied  with  an  intermittent  pulse , 
it  is,  therefore,  of  extreme  importance  that  we  be  on  the  alert 

against  the  approach  of  this  symptom. 

In  the  course  of  my  practice  on  glandered  horses,  I  have  availed 
mvself  very  little  of  the  co-operation  of  local  remedies  \  not  that 
I  am  averse  to  their  use,  or  that  I  hold  them  in  light  estimation, 
but  that  I  have  studied  to  repulse  the  disease,  and  eradicate  it 
from  the  constitution,  rather  than  stay  its  invasion  for  a  time,  or 
palliate  those  effects  of  it  which  more  immediately  come  undei 
our  notice. 

Having  thus  summarily  unfolded  to  the  Society  a  statement  of 
the  effects  of  barytes,  and  its  various  preparations,  when  adminis¬ 
tered  to  horses  suffering  from  glanders  and  farcy,  I  hope  it  may 
lead  to  some  repetition  of  the  experiments,  therein  contained, 
among  such  of  the  members  as  have  the  opportunities  j  by  any 
of  whom  it  will,  at  all  times,  give  me  great  satisfaction  to  be  in¬ 
formed  of  the  results,  whether  successful  or  unsuccessful. 

In  closing  this  paper,  let  me  be  once  more  allowed  to  confess,  l 
am  not  sanguine  of  success;  my  late  experiments  have  not  shown 
that  favouring  complexion  exhibited  by  those  instituted  six  or 
seven  years  ago  i  whether  this  be  ascribable  to  a  iclinquishment 
of  the  preparation  for  the  earth  itself,  I  cannot  say. 

William  Percivall. 

Royal  Horse  Infirmary, 

January  ICth,  1824. 


THE  USE  OF  CAMPHORATED  SOAP  LINIMENT  IN 

DISPERSING  TUMOURS. 

To  the  Editors  of  “  The  Veterinarian .” 

Gentlemen, 

WHEN  I  sent  the  case  of  incontinence  of  urine  in  the  horse  to 
the  Lancet  Office,  I  was  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  such  a  journal  as  “  The  Veterinarian.”  I  have  since 
procured  it,  and  consider  it,  without  flattery,  a  work  of  very  great 
utility  to  the  profession  and  the  public  ;  a  publication  which  has 
long  been  wanting,  and  a  vehicle  by  which  the  variety  of  sentiments 
in  the  profession  might  be  circulated.  Your  periodical  will  tend 
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to  form  a  union  among  us,  and  will  essentially  advance  the  art  of 
which  it  treats.  Its  prosperity  need  not  be  doubted,  so  long  as  it 
is  possessed  of  such  able  editors  and  eminent  contributors,  and  so 
many  useful  cases  enrich  its  pages.  From  my  heart,  I  wish  you. 
the  success  due  to  you ;  and  may  you,  and  all  awakened  minds 
who  would  cherish  a  veterinary  reformation,  be  consolated  by  its 
completion  and  its  happy  results. 

I  send  you  the  history  of  a  disease,  with  its  treatment.  My 
chief  object,  however,  is  to  show  the  good  effects  of  a  very  simple 
liniment. 

Symptoms. — A  very  great  enlargement  of  the  shoulder-joint 
comes  on  rapidly ;  very  hard,  not  very  sensible  or  hot  to  the  touch  ; 
does  not  always  affect  the  constitution;  rather  impedes  the  action 
of  the  extremity  on  which  it  forms. 

A  mare  of  a  plethoric  habit,  and  five  years  old,  affected  on  the 
3d  of  March,  1827.  The  onset  treatment  consisted  of  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  bleedings,  purgings,  diuretics,  and  embrocations  applied 
to  the  enlargement,  and  which  was  continued,  at  proper  times, 
for  three  weeks.  No  good  resulting  from  this  treatment,  it 
was  discontinued,  and  was  followed  by  the  insertion  of  setons, 
blisters,  and  other  powerful  stimulants,  until  the  expiration  of 
another  three  weeks.  They,  like  the  former,  had  not  the  power 
of  dispersing  the  tumour.  A  liniment  composed  of  hard  soap  Jvi, 
camphorated  spirit  3ii,  rectified  spirit  ^iv,  boiled  until  perfectly 
incorporated,  was  then  spread  on  the  swelling  quite  hot.  In  six 
days  after  its  application,  the  enlargement  became  greatly  dimi¬ 
nished,  when  another  piaister  was  applied  ;  and  in  thirteen  days 
the  tumour  quite  disappeared. — Another  case  of  this  kind  has 
since  come  under  my  observation.  The  common  mode  of  treat¬ 
ment  was  first  resorted  to,  but  with  no  good  result ;  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  this  liniment,  however,  the  disease  was  conquered. 

I  have  tried  it  in  obstinate  cases  of  curb ,  attended  with  a  great 
deposit  of  lymph,  tenderness,  heat,  and  great  lameness.  In  one 
case,  after  bleeding  from  the  foot,  high-heeled  shoe,  rest,  blisters, 
and  embrocations  had  failed,  this  liniment  restored  the  hock  in 
ten  days.  These  are  facts  respecting  this  old-fashioned  lini¬ 
ment.  Any  one  who  will  select  proper  cases  or  states  of  enlarge¬ 
ment,  will  be  convinced  that  it  is  invaluable. 
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ON  LATIN  FORMULAE  AND  TECHNICAL 

DESCRIPTION. 

To  the  Editors  of  “  The  Veterinarian.'' 

Gentlemen, 

AS  a  Subscriber  to  your  most  excellent  periodical,  I  take  the 
liberty  of  addressing  a  few  lines  to  you  respecting  it.  Permit 
me  then  to  say,  although  I  read  “The  Veterinarian”  with  that 
pleasure  and  admiration,  which  such  works  as  it,  and  particularly 
when  edited  by  such  able  pens,  can  never  fail  to  produce,  I 
experience  great  regret  and  disappointment  when  I  come  to  the 
prescriptions,  which,  being  written  in  scientific  teims,  though 
they  may  be  prized  more  on  that  account  by  the  ‘  Savans,’  are 
almost  quite  unintelligible  to  me,  who  am  merely  a  plain  agricul¬ 
turist,  and,  I  do  assure  ye,  not  overburthened  with  learning.  I 
trouble  you  with  this,  therefore,  to  request,  that,  it  at  all  practi¬ 
cable  with  your  plan  ot  publication,  you  will  have  the  kindness 
to  give  the  materia  medica  in  plain  terms,  which,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  would  not  only  be  an  improvement  of  your  work,  but 
would  also  be  a  means  of  extending  its  circulation  ;  for  I  know 
many  others,  who  have  seen  it,  and  pronounce  it  to  be  a  very 
superior  publication,  but  not  so  useful  to  them  as  it  might  be, 
because  they  do  not  understand  the  formulas. 

I  beg  leave  to  subscribe  myself,  Gentlemen, 

Your  well-wisher  and  admirer, 

An  Agriculturist. 

Grantham,  Lincolnshire. 


A  very  proper  hint,  which,  we  trust,  some  of  our  valuable  x 
correspondents  will  not  wholly  disregard ;  and,  it  a  few  ot  the 
technicalities  in  the  detail  of  the  symptoms  and  treatment  ot 
disease  were  a  little  anglicized,  our  readers,  probably,  would  not 
be  displeased.  “  So  here’s  to  plain  English,  a  plague  on  their 
ologies  !”  said  a  very  intelligent  friend  to  us,  a  few  days  ago. 

Editors 
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“  A  FARRIER”  IN  REPLY  TO  MR.  LANGWORTHY. 

15th  April.  1829. 

Sir, 

I  SHOULD  have  said,  “  hastily  expressed  thoughts,”  and  with 
that  alteration  my  last  letter  may  live  as  it  may  under  the  wrath 
of  Mr.  Langworthy’s  splendid  critique.  Controversy  at  this  time 
will  I  none.  Considering  the  Parliamentary  party  not  likely  to 
obtain  many  proselytes  from  the  higher  ranks  of  our  profession ; 
and  though  every  schism  must,  in  some  degree,  weaken  the  cause, 
much  harm  cannot  surely  accrue  from  this. 

What  man  would  have  recourse  to  the  “  last  remedy”  when 
the  symptoms  of  disease  are  yielding  to  mild  treatment  ?  u  We 
stop  the  press,”  you  say,  “  to  announce  that  the  competent  au¬ 
thorities  at  the  Veterinary  College  have  determined  to  enforce  a 
longer  residence  at  that  school  by  every  pupil.”  Is  not  this  the 
first,  the  main  thing  sought  ?  Is  not  this  laying  the  axe  to  the 
root  of  the  evil  ?  Why  not  admit  us  to  the  board  of  examiners  ? 
Fair  and  softly,  Sir ;  Pome  was  not  built  in  a  day.  The  import¬ 
ance  of  the  profession  is  not  yet  universally  known  or  admit¬ 
ted.  I  consider  that  the  Veterinary  Medical  Society  has  first 
brought  it  fairly  before  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion ;  and  it  need 
not  blush  at  the  proceedings  of  its  first  session,  or  tremble -for  the 
result.  While  the  communications  of  a  “  Non  Eligible,”  and 
many  other  of  your  correspondents,  and  the  skill  and  anatomical 
knowledge  of  several  of  the  members  of  the  Society  are  known 
and  applauded  by  our  elder  brothers,  the  surgeons,  and  prove  our 
profession  to  contain  those  with  whom  gentlemen  can  associate, 
and  from  whom  men  of  science  may  derive  instruction,  I  would 
say  of  them  what  Scott  has  said  of  his  burghers, — 

More  deadly  far  their  ire 
Than  they  who,  scorning  danger’s  name, 

In  hasty  flood  to  battle  came  ; 

Their  valour,  like  light  straw  or  flame, 

A  fierce,  but  fading  fire. 

On  this  foundation  I  am  content  to  rely  for  any  change  the 
College  may  require ;  well  assured  that  the  steady  eight  mile  an 
hour  'trot  will,  in  a  long  day,  leave  the  galloper  behind.  I  war 
not  with  men,  but  with  opinions ;  if  otherwise,  ample  space  is 
given.  My  incognito  I  shall  not  relinquish,  nor  can  any  man 
fairly  call  on  me  to  do  so  ;  but  I  hold  myself  ready,  at  all  times, 
to  answer,  in  person,  the  misdeeds  of, 

Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A  Farrier. 
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METASTASIS  OF  INFLAMMATION 
By  M  r.  Joseph  Tombs. 

Great  Barrington,  April  9,  1S29. 

ON  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  January,  1829,  I  was  called 
upon  to  attend  a  valuable  hunter,  the  property  of  a  gentleman  at 
Stow-on-the-W  old . 

Symptoms. — Dull;  refuses  both  food  and  water;  lies  down 
frequently,  and  evinces  pain  by  looking  back  toward  his  flanks, 
and  striking  his  belly  with  his  hind  feet ;  pulse  quick  and  small, 
80 ;  laborious  respiration.  V.S.  12  lbs.  ;  castor  oil  a  pint ;  and 
laudanum  an  ounce.  In  the  evening  the  animal  appeared  better. 

1 5th. — Considerably  worse.  Pulse  90  and  small  ;  faeces  relaxed. 
Has  all  the  symptoms  of  enteritis ;  lies  down,  groans  and  looks 
back;  eyes  sunk  in  the  orbits.  V.S.  8  lbs.  ;  copious  enemas  of 
warm  water  frequently  administered ;  and  the  abdomen  stimu¬ 
lated  twice  in  the  day  with  turpentine  liniment. 

In  the  afternoon  the  animal  fell  “  dead  lame”  in  the  off  hind 
leg ;  at  night,  all  four  feet  were  attacked  with  inflammation,  and 
the  hoofs  were  excessively  hot :  he  refuses  his  food ;  the  bowels 
are  constipated.  Castor  oil,  a  pint ;  laudanum,  one  ounce ; 
V.S.  8  lbs.  ;  bandages  and  friction  to  all  the  extremities. 

1 6th. — Slight  amendment;  but  the  horse  continues  very  lame 
in  the  near  fore-leg ;  costive ;  pulse  75 ;  does  not  lie  down  so 
often ;  anxiety  of  countenance.  Castor  oil,  a  pint ;  copious 
enemas  ;  diet,  bran  mashes  and  gruel. 

17///. — Bowels  open  ;  cessation  of  lameness  ;  feeds  better  ; 
pulse  gradually  diminishing  in  frequency. 

18///. — This  morning  the  animal  is  totally  blind,  in  consequence 
of  inflammation  of  the  eyes ;  deposition  of  serum  has  taken 
place  in  the  transparent  cornea ;  pulse  50  ;  appetite  improved  : 
V.S.  (i  lbs.  from  the  temporal  arteries  ;  eyes  fomented. 

20/A. — Animal  gradually  recovering  in  sight  and  health* 

23 d. — Patient  perfectly  recovered  ;  and  up  to  this  time  has 
done  well. 


B  B 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  FEVER  IN  HORSES. 

By  P - .  .  I 

Question.  What  is  meant  to  be  understood,  in  medicine,  by 
the  term  Fever  ? 

Answer .  A  disease  characterized  by  increased  heat,  quick 
pulse,  general  disturbance  of  functions,  prostration  of  strength. 

This  (excepting  that  the  horror  or  shivering  fit,  a  common  precursor 
of  these  symptoms,  is  omitted  as  unessential  to  the  disorder)  is  Dr.  Cullens 
definition  of  his  class  pyrexia ,  or  febrile  disease  in  general.  Our  word,  fever, 
would  seem,  from  the  similarity  of  the  two,  to  come  from  the  French  Jievre. 
Febris  is  the  Latin  for  fever ;  derived  from  ferveo,  signifying,  I  am  hot. 
The  Greek  root  is  ;  in  English,  I  burn. 

Q.  Has  not  fever  (a  very  common  disorder  in  man)  been  denied 

to  the  horse  ? 

A.  Yes,  in  its  idiopathic  form;  and  still  is,  both  by  Professor 
Coleman,  in  London,  and  by  Professor  Girard,  in  Paris. 

Q.  Explain  what  you  mean  by  its  idiopathic  form. 

A.  The  fever  to  which  I  believe  the  horse  to  be  subject,  is 
simple  inflammatory  fever;  and  of  this  fever  there  are  two  forms 
or  kinds: — one  is  technically  called  idiopathic ,  because  its  exist¬ 
ence  is  not  dependent  on  any  other  disorder ;  the  other  is  named 
symptomatic ,  because  it  is  either  the  product  or  inherent  con¬ 
comitant  of  some  other  disease. 

(£§»  Idiopathic,  in  Latin  idiopathicus ,  is  originally  derived  from  two 
Greek  words: — jS'joc,  peculiar,  and  7 ra0«j,  an  affection.  In  this  medical 
sense,  our  word,  independent,  answers  to  it  sufficiently  veil. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  diflerence  between  idiopathic  and  symp¬ 
tomatic  fevers  ?  .  . 

A.  None  whatever :  in  other  respects  they  are  undistmguish- 

clIdIc 

Q.  How  is  it,  then,  that  the  Professors  admit  one  form  and 
deny  the  other  ? 

A.  Because,  they  intend  that  such  symptoms  are  always 
demonstrably  dependent  on,  or  connected  with,  some  local  dis 

ease.  . 

Q.  And  what  are  your  proofs,  and  on  what  do  you  base  them; 

that  they  are  not  ?  .  pit-  a 

A.  I  found  my  arguments  on  observations  of  the  living,  and 

on  examinations  of  the  dead  subject. 

Many  horses  are  brought  to  me  ill,  with  symptoms  of  fever,  to  whicl 
symptoms  1  can  assign  no  local  source  of  disease  :  in  some  of  these  cases 
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sooner  or  later,  the  local  malady  shows  itself;  others  return  to  health  with¬ 
out  giving  me  any  reason  to  believe  that  their  ailment  has  been  any  other 
than  simple  inflammatory  fever.  I  have  had  several  cases  (most  of  them  had 
their  origin  in  over-exertion)  which,  with  symptoms  of  fever,  have  ended 
in  death,  without  showing  any  or  but  very  inadequate  appearances  of  dis¬ 
ease. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  such  arguments  conclusive  ? 

A.  Certainly;  so  far  as  they  serve  to  establish  the  presence 
of  symptoms  indicating  fever,  without  any  discoverable  local  dis¬ 
ease. 

Even  fever  itself,  according  to  the  suppositions  of  some  of  the  most 
profound  pathologists  of  the  present  day,  is  not  without  its  “  local  habi¬ 
tation.”  Among  the  French,  Broussais  is  of  this  opinion  :  he  places  fever 
in  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Among  the  English,  Dr.  Clutterbuck  stands 
foremost  as  the  espouser  of  this  doctrine:  with  much  more  reason,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  he  seats  fever  in  the  brain. 

Q.  Can  you  inform  me,  summarily,  what  authors  sav  on  the 
subject? 

A.  Ancient  veterinary  works  yield  nothing  of  interest  concern¬ 
ing  it.  Gibson,  Bracken,  and  Bartlet,  have  borrowed  their 
accounts  of  fever  in  horses  from  human  medicine.  Taplin  has, 
very*  properly,  reduced  the  various  imaginary  fevers  of  these 
writers  down  to  two, — idiopathic  and  symptomatic ;  but  he  has 
adduced  no  practical  facts.  Feron  staggers  our  faith  by  stating, 
that  “  fever  is  much  more  dangerous  in  a  horse  than  in  a  man.” 
White  confounds  fever  with  colic  and  inflammation  of  the 
lungs.  Peall  makes  no  mention  of  fever.  Blaine  considers  pure 
ox  primary  fever  to  be  “  a  rare  occurrence.” 

(/ti*  The  French  writers  are  quite  as  barren  of  evidence  on  the  point  in 
question  as  our  own.  Solleysel,  Garsault,  and  Bourgelat,  admit  of  fever; 
but,  then,  they  seem  to  write  more  in  conformity  with  the  prevailing  opinion 
of  their  day,  than  from  their  own  observations.  Vitet  copies  from  human 
medicine;  Rozier,  from  him.  Lafosse,  and  Yolssi  (Veterinary  Professor  at 
Milan)  deny  its  existence.  Girard  (the  son  of  the  present  French  Profes¬ 
sor,  now  deceased)  refuses  to  admit  of  idioputhic  fever  in  the  horse  ;  but, 
then,  as  a  follower  of  Broussais,  he  would  also,  it  would  appear  to  me,  dis¬ 
card  it  in  man !  In  fact,  his  reasoning  appears  either  to  amount  to  an 
unconditional  negation,  or  to  a  partial  concession  on  our  side. 

Q.  IIovv  is  a  question  of  this  sort  to  be  decided  ? 

A.  By  an  unbiassed  observation  and  faithful  report  of  facts  and 
occurrences,  followed  up  with  sound  reasoning  and  legitimate  de¬ 
ductions. 

Q.  In  what  situations  do  we  meet  with  most  cases  of  fever? 

A.  Among  horses  who  are  kept  in  warm  stables,  and  who  are 
highly  pampered,  but  very  irregularly  worked. 
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Q.  Is  it  a  dangerous  disorder  ? 

A.  By  no  means.  On  the  contrary,  generally  speaking,  it  is 
a  very  mild  and  controllable  malady ;  and  for  this  reason  it  is  that 
the  professors  at  veterinary  colleges,  and  other  practitioners,  have 
opportunities  of  seeing  or  observing  so  little  about  it. 

Q.  Detail  the  symptoms  of  fever. 

A.  The  horse  is  at  first  observed  to  have  become  spiritless  and 
heavy  :  in  the  stall  he  stands  with  his  head  hanging  down,  and 
manifests  unusual  disinclination  to  turn  or  move ;  out  of  the 
stable,  he  has  evidently  lost  much  of  his  natural  vivacity,  and  is 
found  to  sweat  on,  comparatively,  trivial  exercise.  The  extremi¬ 
ties  (the  ears  and  legs)  and  the  surface  of  the  body  grow  cold ; 
the  coat  becomes  roughened  :  actual  shivering,  or  an  approach  to 
it,  may  or  may  not  occur.  He  refuses  the  next  feed  put  before 
him ;  or,  should  he  pick  at  all,  he  prefers  the  hay,  or  even  the 
new  straw.  By  degrees,  this  sense  of  coldness  leaves  the  body, 
and  at  length  both  the  extrenrties  and  it  grow  warm — perceptibly 
warmer  than  ordinarily.  The  mouth,  likewise,  which  was  livid 
and  cold  before,  now  becomes  hot  and  dry.  The  pulse  rises  with 
the  accession  of  heat :  in  all  cases  it  becomes  quick  ;  in  most,  also 
full ;  in  others,  also  hard.  Respiration  is  visibly  disturbed  :  the 
animal  draws  his  breath,  though  perhaps  still  but  slowly,  with  a 
sign  of  labour  or  weight  evidently  unusual.  By  this  time,  the 
early  dejection  is  often  succeeded  by  an  unnatural  watchfulness: 
the  horse  will  have  his  head  raised  and  his  ears  erect,  as  il  he  were 
in  the  act  of  listening,  when  he  proves  still,  in  reality,  listless  of 
all  around  him.  He  has  now  no  appetite.  His  dung,  if  he  should 
have  lately  voided  any,  is  high-coloured  and  in  small  rolls.  He 
stales  but  little  at  a  time,  oftener  than  usual,  and  perhaps  not 
without  some  groan  or  grunt,  or  extraordinary  effort. 

The  incipient  dejection  and  the  cold  fit  require  close  and  early  and 
accustomed  observation  to  detect.  The  practitioner,  not  called  in  (it  at  all) 
until  Song:  after  it  has  ceased  to  exist,  declares  “  he  witnessed  no  cold  or 
shivering  fit  \v  how  should  he?  The  groom  is  the  only  probable  person  to 
have  noticed  the  occurrence;  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  he, 
through  heedlessness  or  ignorance,  or  both,  has  overlooked  it.  Be  it  add¬ 
ed,  however,  that  a  cold  fit  is  not  invariably  present;  nor  is  it  essential  to 
constitute  fever.  The  disturbed  breathing  in  idiopathic  fever  never  amounts 
to,  or  at  all  resembles  the  hurried,  laborious,  and  painful  heaving  of  the 
flanks  characteristic  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs:  in  symptomatic  fever, 
poignant,  agonizing  pain  will,  however,  occasion  equally  distressing  heaves 
of  the  flanks;  but  then,  in  the  latter  case,  the  animal  breaks  out  into  a  pro¬ 
fuse  sweat,  and  must  be  promptly  relieved,  or  he  dies.  Faintness,  occasion¬ 
ed  from  loss  of  blood,  will  produce  similar  symptoms.  I  make  these  latter 
remarks  in  reply  to  those  who  would  fain  persuade  me  that  I  could  not  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  a  fever  and  a  pneumonia , 
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Q.  Do  these  symptoms  apply  equally  to  one  or  the  other  form 
of  lever  ? 

A.  Yes;  with  this  reservation: — that,  occasionally,  in  the 
symptomatic,  when  the  fever  is  the  result  of  an  acutely  painful 
wound  or  local  malady,  the  symptoms  run  to  such  a  height,  that, 
unless  speedy  relief  can  be  afforded,  they  threaten,  and  indeed 
sometimes  end  in,  destruction  of  life  itself. 

dd*  Probably,  the  best  illustration  veterinary  practice  affords  of  this  is, 
the  case  of  “  a  nail  in  the  foot.”  Whoever  has  once  seen  a  horse  suffering 
from  this  accident  in  its  painful  form,  can  no  longer  remain  a  sceptic  on  the 
(jueslion  of  fever  of  one  kind,  unless  he  chooses  to  give  it  another  name; 
such  as  “constitutional  irritation ,”  hectic.  See.  And  those  who  admit  symp¬ 
tomatic  and  deny  idiopathic  fever,  are  reduced  down  to  the  vexatious  pre¬ 
sumption,  that  they  never  once  saw  a  case  w  ith  such  like  symptoms  in  which 
they  could  not,  with  next  to  demonstrative  certainty,  refer  them  to  their 
local  fountain  head. 

Q.  But,  is  external  injury  the  only  source  of  symptomatic  fever? 

A.  Oh,  no!  In  the  most  comprehensive  (and  indeed  natural) 
view  we  can  take  of  it,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  either  the  precursor, 
attendant,  or  consequent,  of  all  constitutional  inflammatory  dis¬ 
eases,  and  also  of  some  of  the  nervous  disorders. 

0 ^  Professor  Thomson  tells  us  (and  our  daily  practice  seems  to  confirm 
it)  that,  as  local  inflammation  gives  rise  to  constitutional  febrile  symptoms, 
so  idiopathic  fevers  of  all  kinds,  in  their  turn,  often  give  rise  to,  or  at  least 
are  accompanied  by,  local  inflammatory  symptoms.  It  is  possible,  there¬ 
fore—  nay,  we  know  from  experience  it  is  common — for  fever  to  turn  out  to 
be  only  the  prelude  to  some  other  disease,  and  to  none  more  frequently 
than  to  catarrh  or  pneumonia. 

Q.  But  is  this  the  most  practically  useful  view  I  could  take  of 
the  subject  ? 

A.  By  far.  Having  made  yourself  master  of  the  subject  of 
fever  in  all  its  various  stages  and  relations,  you  will  not  only  have 
to  apply  yourself  in  the  study  of  the  constitutional  diseases,  but 
to  the  seat,  nature,  extent,  &c.  of  the  local  malady ;  which,  in 
most  cases,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  original — in  all,  as  the 
essential  one. 


IDO 
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44  Licet  omnibus  licet  etiam  mihi,  dignitatem  artis  veterinariee  tueri ."—Cicero. 


ON  the  22d  ultimo,  the  proposed  dinner  of  veterinary  practi¬ 
tioners  took  place.  Nearly  forty  gentlemen,  and  several  of  them 
from  distant  parts  of  the  country,  assembled.  Professor  Coleman 
presided,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  bringing  forward  some 
conciliatory  measures,  and  yielding,  in  some  degree,  to  the  uni¬ 
versal  and  strongly-expressed  feeling  of  the  profession  in  favour 
of  reform.  The  whole  of  the  subject,  however,  being  of  such  pa¬ 
ramount  importance  to  every  practitioner,  it  was  determined,  after 
Mr.  Coleman’s  address  to  us,  to  postpone  all  discussion  of  it  to 
an  evening  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  when  the  pleasures  of  the 
bottle  might  not  seduce  us  from  graver  considerations ;  and  a 
meeting  of  veterinarians  was  summoned  for  the  following  Monday 
evening.  We  have  made  arrangements  to  present  our  readers 
with  an  almost  verbatim  account  of  the  whole  of  the  proceedings, 
both  at  the  dinner  and  at  the  adjourned  meeting.  It  will  appear  on 
the  15th  inst.,  in  the  form  of  a  Supplement  to  “  The  Veterina¬ 
rian  and,  as  recording  the  avowed  feeling  and  determination 
of  the  first  meeting  of  veterinary  surgeons,  representing  and  ex¬ 
pressing  the  sentiments  of  the  general  body,  it  will  constitute  a 
document  most  important  to  every  one  of  us. 

The  outline  of  Mr.  Coleman’s  address  to  us  will  not,  perhaps, 
be  at  present  unacceptable. 

“  There  were  two  distinct  questions,”  he  said,  “  not  connected 
with  each  other, — the  admission  of  veterinaiy  surgeons  into  the 
examining  committee,  and  their  admission  as  subscribers  to  the 
Veterinary  College. 

“  As  to  the  first,  he  thought  that  the  demand  of  veterinary  prac¬ 
titioners  was  natural  and  fair.  It  was  laid  before  the  committee, 
and  these  three  objections  were  made  by  the  committee  : — First, 
that  by  the  laws  of  the  college,  every  examiner  must  be  a  teacher. 
Secondly,  that  the  members  of  the  present  committee  were  fami¬ 
liarly  acquainted  with  each  other,  and  had  great  pleasure  in  meet¬ 
ing  each  other  •  but  there  was  doubt  whether  there  would  be  the 
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same  pleasure  in  meeting  gentlemen  who  were  strangers ;  and 
that  the  probability  was,  they  would  not  be  so  zealous  to  attend, 
but  gradually  withdraw  one  after  the  other.  Thirdly,  there  were 
so  many  of  almost  equal  claims,  that  the  election  of  three  would 
not  give  satisfaction  to  the  whole. 

“  Sir  Astley  Cooper  then  proposed,  as  an  amendment,  that  a 
certain  number,  and  a  larger  number  of  veterinary  surgeons 
(five  or  six),  should  be  elected  to  form  a  separate  examining  com¬ 
mittee,  before  whom  the  pupils  should  first  appear,  and  be  ex¬ 
amined  on  practical  points.  He  (Mr.  Coleman)  decidedly  advo¬ 
cated  this,  as  answering  every  purpose  required  by  veterinarians, 
and  retaining  the  services  of  the  present  committee.  He  could 
not  see  that  there  was  any  degradation  in  it,  or  he  would  not 
have  volunteered  himself  to  be  of  the  party.  He  exhorted  us  to 
know  ourselves,  and  not  to  put  a  higher  stamp  on  our  profession 
than  the  public  was  willing  to  give.  We  could  only  rank  among 
medical  men  as  younger  brothers.  The  army  veterinary  surgeon 
had  not  equal  rank  with  the  army  human  surgeon.  We  had  not 
had  the  same  education, — the  same  attainments  were  not  required 
of  us — we  did  not  derive  the  same  emolument  from  our  profes¬ 
sion — we  were  not,  in  fact,  upon  a  par  with  the  medical  profession, 
and  therefore  had  no  right  to  complain  if  the  equality  we  seek 
in  this  affair  is  not  conceded  ;  and  he  thought  that  our  most  pru¬ 
dent  way  was,  to  take  that  which  was  offered  to  us,  and  which 
would  secure  all  the  advantages  in  the  education  and  competence 
of  the  pupil  which  we  sought. 

“  As  to  the  second  question,  the  admissibility  of  veterinary  sur¬ 
geons  as  subscribers  to  the  college,  he  disavowed  having  anything 
to  do  with  that  exclusion.  He,  however,  did  not  think  it  so  un¬ 
just  as  many  had  represented.  He  asked  what  advantage  they 
would  have  in  becoming  subscribers,  except  the  power  of  being 
commanders  over  the  officers  of  the  college,  or  unreasonably  an¬ 
noying  the  officers  of  the  college,  or  of  coming  up  in  a  body,  and 
passing  such  laws  as,  if  they  did  not  annihilate  the  college, 
would  be  most  convenient  to  themselves. 

“  In  no  hospital  were  the  officers  permitted  to  have  a  voice  in 
the  management  of  the  institution.  He  would,  therefore,  put  it 
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to  the  prudence  and  cool  deliberation  of  the  meeting,  whether 
they  would  uige  this  doubtful  or  untenable  point,  when  they 
wrere  soliciting  that  which  was  of  so  much  greater  importance  to 
them.” 

We  will  not  at  present  make  a  single  remark  on  all  this  : 
very  ingenious  argument.  It  will  have  been,  we  doubt  not, 
fairly  sifted  and  properly  disposed  of,  before  this  number  of 
“  The  Veterinarian”  can  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  our 
readers. 


The  operation  of  Lithotomy  on  the  horse  is  of  rare  occurrence. 
It  has  lately  been  successfully  performed  by  the  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  at  the  Veterinary  College.  In  justice  to  the  operator,-  and 
regarding  the  gratification  and  improvement  of  the  profession, 
the  history  of  it  should  not  be  lost ;  and  veterinary  practitioners 
would  eagerly  examine  the  records  of  their  societies,  and  the 
pages  of  their  journals,  for  an  account  of  it.  Their  search  w  ould 
be  fruitless.  It  is  true,  that  the  operation  was  performed  at  our 
public  institution,  and  by  the  assistant  teacher  of  that  institu¬ 
tion  ;  and  that  it  thus  became  the  property  of  the  institution— the 
property  of  the  profession.  It  is  true,  that  we  had  two  veterinary 
societies,  including  almost  every  practitioner  in  the  metropolis, 
and  many  a  name  of  note  among  us,  and  over  one  of  which  so¬ 
cieties  Mr.  Coleman  had  not  disdained,  more  than  once,  to  pre¬ 
side.  It  is  true,  that  we  had  two  veterinary  journals,  one  or  the 
other  of  which  Mr.  Sewell  well  knew  every  veterinary  surgeon 
perused  ;  and  it  cannot  for  a  moment  be  disputed,  that  these 
were  the  vehicles  through  which  the  communication  should  have 
been  made. 

But,  no  !  the  societies,  and  the  journals,  and  the  profession 
itself,  were  beneath  Mr.  Sewell’s  notice.  It  would  have  been 
degradation  too  great  to  associate  his  name  with  either  of  them. 
His  vanity,  however,  would  not  permit  the  operation  to  be  con¬ 
signed  to  utter  oblivion ;  and  it  was  sent — Where  ?  If  not  to  vete¬ 
rinary  surgeons,  yet  to  some  society  of  human  surgeons,  a  little, 
and  but  a  little,  competent  to  determine  the  merit  of  the  opera- 
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>r.  No!  Guess,  reader.  Why,  to  the  College  of  Physicians, 
'hysicians  !  not  compelled  to  know  any  thing  of  surgery,  and, 
lany  of  them,  woefully  ignorant  of  it. 

Thence  the  paper  found  its  way — no,  not  even  then — to  a  vete- 
nary  society  or  work,  but  to  the  “  Medical  Gazette.”  We  beg 
Ir.  Sewell’s  pardon ;  he  did,  two  days  before  the  present  num- 
sr  was  to  go  to  press,  send  us  a  copy  of  this  said  Gazette ,  with 

Mr.  S - ’s  comps.”  written  on  the  outside  of  the  enve- 

pe ;  but  we  happened  to  have  had  it  in  our  possession  a  full 
eek  before;  and  had  we  not, /or  the  sake  of  our  brethren ,  copied 
is  paper  from  this  journal,  it  would  have  been  perfectly  lost, 
£cept  to  the  readers  of  the  Gazette,  and  those  few  to  whom 
Ir.  Sewell  might  condescend  to  present  a  copy. 

We  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Sewell  thinks  of  this,  or  meant  by 
.  We  would  fain  hope  that  he  did  not  mean  all  that  such  a 
;oceeding  necessarily  implies;  but  we  do  know,  that  a  more 
aring  insult  on  his  professional  brethren  he  could  not,  by  pos- 
bility,  have  passed.  Well  might  the  examining  committee  re- 
ise  to  “  starch  their  manners”  in  our  company.  Well  may  the 
Dvemors  refuse  to  meet  us,  even  as  subscribers,  when  our  very 
achers  hold  us  thus  cheaply. 

What  is  Mr.  Sewell’s  motive  for  cutting  so  systematically  as 
e  does,  and  in  every  possible  way,  those  who  are  the  only  com- 
etent  judges  of  his  professional  talent  and  conduct  ?  Is  he 
raid  of  them  ?  Have  they  offended  him  ?  It  is  very  bad  po¬ 
sy;  for  sooner,  perhaps,  than  he  expects — much,  and  much 
iore  than  he  dreams  of,  may  depend  on  the  avowed  opinion  and 
eling  of  his  brethren. — Editors. 


\ 
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Quid  sit  pulchrtun,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile,  quid  non. —  htor. 

Memoir  on  Vesical  Calculi,  and  the  Operation  of  Lithotomy  ?Vi| 
Horses.  By  T.  Girard,  Director  of  the  Royal  Veterinary J 
School  at  A  If  or  t :  pp.  30.  With  plates ,  1823.  (Concluded.)* 

“  ALTHOUGH  the  same  constituent  principles  enter  into  the  composition 
of  the  calculi  found. within  the  bladder  of  the  horse  and  other  monodactylesft 
still  the  stones  themselves  differ  in  many  respects.  They  possess  a  unnoui 
odour  which  time  slowly  dissipates,  but  which  exposure  to  the  fire  renews! 
and  also  a  disagreeable  flavour,  partaking  of  that  of  the  urine  of  the  animal 
from  which  they  have  been  extracted.  In  four  horses  and  one  ass  we  hav| 
met  with  the  soft  stones— of  the  consistence  of  paste,  growing  harder  towarjM 
the  centre ;  also  becoming  so  by  exposure  to  air,  and  at  the  same  time  lnabltl 

and  easy  of  reduction  to  pow  der.  J 

“  Commonly  these  vesical  concretions  form  petrifications,  more  or  legl 
compact,  mural,  tuberous,  or  grained;  of  varied  form  and  magnitude,  po:,j 
sessing  neither  uniformity  of  colour,  consistence,  nor  interior  structure! 
they  may  lie  either  loose  or  encysted  within  the  bladder.  Generally,  thetj 
have  a  yellowish  tint,  inclining  to  a  white.  Some  are  ovoid,  otheis  elongal 
ed  and  flattened ;  some,  again,  spheroid.  Some  are  less  compact  in  tlJ 
centre  than  towards  the  circumference;  a  smaller  proportion  possess  ami 
cleus  of  some  substance  different  from  that  of  the  stone  itself.  In  soml 
the  component  material  is  confusedly  heaped  up  together,  without  any  dil 
coverable  arrangement;  in  others,  it  is  so  amassed  as  to  form  distinct  coM 
centric  layers,  w  hose  number  is  regulated  by  their  thickness. 

“  Altogether,  vesical  calculi  may  be  conveniently  classed  into  four  kinds  | 
varieties?  1st,  The  soft  species,  whose  consistence  increases  inwardly.  2j 
Those  yellowish  or  whitish  stones  whose  surface  is  asperous,  or  simply  gran 
ed,  and  whose  interior  discovers  an  irregular  amassment  of  saline  mattei ,  mol 
or  less  coherent:  these  form  the  friable  concretions  which  Lafosse  alludes! 
when  he  directs  us  to  crack  the  stone  (if  too  large  to  be  extracted)  with  tie 
forceps.  The  3d  kind  includes  those  which  display  concentric  layers,  b* 
possess  no  nucleus.  They  are  commonly  grey,  grained,  and  harder  than  ti 
precedin'*'  kind.  The  4th  class  is  formed  of  those  possessing  nuclei ;  r 
which  those  composed  of  concentric  layers  exhibit  a  mural  surface,  ana 
hardness  approaching  to  silex  ;  others,  less  compact,  display  a  granulatl 
exterior,  and  are  areolated  within.” 

According  to  the  results  of  the  experiments  of  IVIessis.  Fourci/ 
and  Vauquelin,  of  which  an  account  is  contained  in  their  elegat 
ii  Dissertation  on  Vesical  Calculi  m  Man  and  Animals  in 
neral,”  the  stones  found  in  the  bladder  of  the  horse  are  compos! 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  soluble  with  effervescence  in  the  \\eak<t 
acids,  whilst  human  bladder-stones  yield  products  equally  ij 
merous  and  diversified  by  combination.  To  this  may  be  adde, 
in  the  ratio  of  about  one-hundredth  part,  carbonate  of  magnesV 
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These  earthy  ingredients  are  associated  and  mixed  up  with  more 
>r  less  animal,  matter  which  is  mucus. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  that  part  of  our  author’s  “  Memoir” 
vhich  concerns  us  the  most— a  part  we  shall  have  no  occasion  to 
■all  our  readers’  especial  attention  to,  when  we  inform  him,  it  is 
ntended  to  afford  a  clue  to  those  steps  by  which  this  insidious 
nalady  slowly  progresses,  with  or  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
>ractitioner  in  attendance. 

“  Generally  speaking,  a  stone  may  exist  for  a  length  of  time,  and  acquire 
•onsiderable  magnitude,  before  it  is  productive  of  any  perceptible  disorder, 
ir  at  least  such  as  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  groom  to  the  complaint,  or 
nake  it  certain  that  such  is  its  real  nature.  The  sedimentous  depositions 
v  hich  we  have  ranked  in  the  first  class  of  vesical  concretions,  are  indicated 
»y  the  urine  gradually  becoming  thicker  and  whiter;  by  frequent  desire  to 
tale ;  by  the  difficulty  and  pain  with  which  these  desires  are  executed.  In 
>ne  case,  the  penis  hung,  being  in  a  state  of  paralysis,  down  out  of  the 
heath. 

“  A  calculus  may  lie  over  or  within  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  creating  more 
ir  less  difficulty  in  the  expulsion  of  the  urine,  or  inducing  complete  retention, 
n  general,  however,  its  irritation  occasions  frequent  staling.  Sometimes 
he  urine  is  bloody,  and  voided  with  distressing  and  painful  efforts.  The 
rritation  may  run  so  high  as  to  give  rise  to  colics,  which  may  be  either  in- 
ermittent  or  continued.  It  is  always  an  easy  matter  to  distinguish  between 
hese  colics  and  common  intestinal  gripes.  So  long  as  the  pain  is  not  ver} 
cute,  the  subject  of  cystic  colic  paws,  makes  efforts  to  strike  the  sheath 
vith  his  hind  feet;  looks  back  at  his  flanks, even  reaches  them  with  his  teeth, 
nd  every  now  and  then  shakes  his  head.  Should  the  pains  increase,  the 
nimal  will  lie  down  and  roll,  experience  occasional  relief,  and,in  fact,  display 
he  symptoms  of  common  gripes.  The  sweat  the  animal  breaks  into  diffuses 
i  strong  urinous  odour.  In  this  paroxysm  of  pain,  mares  have  been  known 
o  expel  the  calculus,  and  thereby  obtain  momentary  relief,  and  from  that 
:  ime  to  recover.” 

|  It  appears  that  the  other  mode  of  disencumbering  an  animal 
bf  a  stone  in  the  bladder,  viz.  that  by  solution,  can  scarcely  be 
(;aid  to  have  been  put  to  trial.  Fourcroy  gave  it  out,  in  the  year 
1798,  that  vinegar  mixed  with  water  might  be  considered  as  a 
•  eritable  lithontriptic.  Unfortunately  for  the  surgeon,  however,  it 
happens  but  too  often  that  that  which  proves  so  perfect  a  solvent 
n  the  laboratory,  ceases  to  have  any  such  power  when  introduced 
nto  an  animal  body.  Be  that,  however,  as  it  may  in  the  instance 
>efore  us,  according  to  our  author  there  is  but  a  single  case  on  re¬ 
cord  to  show  that  any  such  agency  has  proved  effectual;  and 
j  hat  occurred  at  the  school  at  A 1  fort. 

.  “The  experiment  was  made  in  1806  on  the  same  horse  that  was  seized 
vith  paralysis  of  the  yard.  He  discharged  his  urine  with  pain;  and  it  was 
vhite,  very  thick,  and  yielded  a  considerable  deposit.  The  cause  of  his 
maladies  being  ascertained,  frequent  injections  were  thrown  into  his  bladder, 
consisting  of  warm  water  slightly  acidulated  with  vinegar,  progressively 
augmenting  the  proportion  of  acid.  The  urine  by  degrees  lost  its  white 
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aspect,  and  grew  less  and  less  turbid,  until  it  at  length  acquired  its  natural 
qualities.  The  hand  introduced  into  the  rectum  assured  us  that  the  stone 
was  gone.” 

The  animal,  however,  even  after  this,  was  given  up  to  the 
school  as  valueless,  in  consequence  of  the  continuance  of  the  para¬ 
lysis  of  his  penis,  over  which  the  remedies  employed  seemed  to 
have  no  controul.  J.  P.  Gohier  (in  his  “  Memoirs  and  Obser¬ 
vations  on  Veterinary  Surgery  and  Medicine/')  the  Professor  at 
Lyons,  has  related  three  cases  wherein  the  same  experiment  was 
made ;  but  they  are  far  from  being  satisfactory  in  their  results, 
and  therefore  we  shall  pass  them  over. 

It  appears  that  good  wine  vinegar  is  the  most  proper  for  the 
purpose ;  and  that  the  injection  ought  to  be  raised  to  the  tempe¬ 
rature  of  106°;  and  that  the  harder  the  calculus,  the  greater 
the  time  required  for  its  dissolution.  When  we  come  to  reflect, 
however,  on  the  degrees  of  acidity  and  heat  required  in  the  injec¬ 
tion  ;  that  to  produce  effect  it  must  remain  for  some  considerable 
time'  in  the  bladder ;  that  therein  it  unavoidably  becomes  mixed 
with  more  orless  urine,  and  consequently  weakened  in  power;  and, 
finally,  on  the  trouble  there  commonly  is  in  administering  the  injec¬ 
tions,  and  particularly  should  the  animal  experience  much  irrita¬ 
tion  from  them,  the  remedy  may  prove  even  worse  than  the  disease, 
or,  at  all  events,  we  may  be  glad  to  have  recourse  to  the  other  me¬ 
thod  of  relief. 

“In  the  female,  the  stone  may  be  extracted  by  the  dilatation  of  the 
urethra  by  mechanical  means,  aided  by  relaxing  injections  and  fomenta¬ 
tions  :  cystotomy  is  only  to  be  resorted  to  when  these  fail.  In  this  case,  litho¬ 
tomy  consists  simply  in  laying  open  the  urethra,  along  its  median  line,  and 
from  behind  forwards:  it  is  to  be  performed  with  a  bistonri  directed  by 
one  of  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand.  In  this  manner,  M.  Dulils,  Y.S.  a 
Bordeaux,  in  1821,  extracted  a  stone  from  a  mare,  which  was  lodged,  in  part 
in  the  meatus  urinarius ;  whereby  she,  who  was  before  the  subject  of  frequen 
colics,  became  at  once  restored  to  ease,  and  speedily  afterwards  to  health 
In  the  centre  of  the  stone  was  found  an  almond,  forming  its  nucleus.  A 
the  time  it  was  shown  to  us,  M.  Dufils  assured  us  that  it  had  lost  much  ol  it 
weight  and  volume;  proving,  thereby,  that  these  calculi  contain  a  laige  pro 
portion  of  fluid,  the  evaporation  Of  which  evidently  brings  on  this  diminu 

tion.” 

Such  is  the  pamphlet  we  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  analys 
and  lay  before  our  readers.  In  the  present  state  of  our  know 
ledge  and  experience,  it  embraces  pretty  well  all  that  can  be  ol 
fered  on  the  subject;  and,  like  the  worthy  Director’s  other  works 
also  puts  us  in  possession  of  some  new  facts  which  cannot  fail  t 
be  of  service  to  us. — In  taking  leave,  one  thing  alone  we  woul 
impress  on  the  mind  of  the  veterinary  practitioner ;  which  is- 
whenever  stone  is  suspected,  the  absolute  necessity  of  manual  ex 
animation ;  a  test  no  less  certain  in  its  result  than  easy  and  read 
in  its  performance. 
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TV, IT.  vnTTATT  1-pad  a  caper  on  “the  Inflammatory  Fever  of 
Cattle,”  th^  substance  of  winch  will  he  found  at  page  165  et  seq. 

t!i«  first  turned  on  the 

this  disease  was  designated  ;  and  it  ‘““^^JS^eilh- 
culturists,  or  even  veterinary  surgeons  although  res  „  h 

bouring  counties, 

much  previous  explanation,  when  speaKing  01 

“Mr  Easton  described  that  variety  of  it  called  the  “  Blane.” 

Tt  was  characterized  by  great  enlargement  of  the  tongue  and  sub 

otinn  nf  the  whole  mouth,  particularly  along  the  under  pail  oi 
the  touLeand  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  framulum  lingua*. 
The  animal  was  speedily  deshnyed,  as  n  ",  by aetua  ^ 

'tot? llfthl  jnd  "mentioned  “*‘d” 

"“/c  ,sxTm«“ “y 

h,.m  a  3  3  ..W  lied  at  the  end  .1,1,  and  dipped 

'“S''  F;,id  described  a  similar  .ffcdon  of  the  tongue  of  the 
horse  occasionally  accompanying  cynanche  tonsillaris  and  ep 
demic  catarrh,  and  readily  removed  by  the  free  use  of  the  lancet. 

Mr  Youatt  remarked,  that  there  was  a  similar,  and  not  untie 
qu Ini,  affection  of  the  tongue  of  the  dog,  and  readily  cured  by 

thVTd6  “n  then  wandered  to  Red-water,  which  Mr  Hen¬ 
derson  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Rawlings,  described  as  debility 
of  the  ’vessels  of  the  kidney,  and  best  treated  by  spirit  ot  tuipen- 

tmyi,.  Youatt,  on  the  contraiy,  traced  it  to  some  peculiarity  as 
well  is  luxuriance  of  pasture.  The  cattle  on  some  fields  were 
rarelv  free  from  it;  while  on  others  equally  luxuuant  t  \ 
escaped.  The  cow  was  as  subject  to  this  complaint  as  t  le  ox. 
He  recarded  it  as,  primarily,  inflammation  ol  the  kidney , 

"hi  St*  «  discharge  h  IW)  TllfC 7^3  J 

•  over-distention  and  rupture  of  the  vessels  of  the  kulne)  ,  01 , 
it  was  debility,  it  was  that  produced  by  inflammation  and  coi  - 
He  recommended  bleeding,  if*  there  were  the  slig  1  os 


gestion. 
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?  Paging,  and  then  astringents.  He  deprecated  the  use 
°:  diuretics;  and  esteemed  it  bad  practice  to  stimulate  a  part 
already  too  much  excited. 

a  -^r:  ^00^wln  referred  to  a  similar  disease  among  deer,  and 
described  the  difficulty  he  had  in  drenching  some  of  the  Wappiti 

It  was  inquired,  whether,  in  inflammatory  fever,  any  viscus 
seemed  to  be  primarily  or  principally  affected.  It  was  replied, 
that  all  seemed  to  share  alike  in  the  inflammatory  action  • 
although  it  was  added  by  Mr.  Easton,  that,  on  examining:  the 
brains  of  some  cattle  that  had  died  of  the  blood,  he  found 

neither  inflammation  of  the  membranes,  or  congestion  of  the 
vessels. 

Mr.  Field  enquired,  whether  it  could  be  considered  as  epi¬ 
demic.  r 

Mr.  Youatt  answered,  that  it  clearly  could  not.  It  depended 
on  certain  causes  principally  or  entirely  connected  with  the  food, 
and  the  plethoric  habit  of  the  animal.  Neither  was  it  con¬ 
tagious  ;  but  the  carcase  speedily  became  putrid,  and  should  be 
removed. 

It  was  asked,  whether  beasts  in  the  salt  marshes  were  subject 
to  this  disease.  J 

Mr.  Easton  replied,  that,  most  certainly,  they  were  not  exempt; 
but  they  were  not  more  exposed  to  it  than  in  other  pasturage  too 
luxuriant. 

Messrs.  Field  and  Henderson,  however,  remarked,  that  horses 
at  the  salt  marshes  were  peculiarly  subject  to  pneumonia;  and 
that  the  causes  which  produce  general  inflammatory  action  in 
cattle,  produced  in  the  horse  a  local  affection.  The  lungs,  the 
feet,  and  the  eyes  of  the  horse,  were  too  often  exposed  to  un¬ 
natural  and  injurious  stimuli,  and  therefore  predisposed  to  take 
on  inflammatory  action. 

Mr.  Field  likewise  observed,  that  there  was  not  so  much  dissi¬ 
milarity  been  the  diseases  of  the  horse  and  of  cattle  as  had  been 
imagined.  In  some  cases  of  violent  chest  affection,  the  powers 
of  the  constitution  were  rapidly  exhausted.  A  rowel,  instead  of 
stimulating  the  part  to  which  it  was  applied,  was  occasionally 
inert,  and  the  primary  affection  speedily  ran  on  to  gangrene.  A 
horse  that  died  from  over-exertion  in  hunting  presented,  on  dis¬ 
section,  many  of  the  morbid  appearances  that  accompanied  in¬ 
flammatory  fever  in  cattle.  In  the  malignant  form  of  farcy,  the 
progress  of  decomposition  was  very  rapid. 

The  discussion  then  proceeded  to  the  treatment  of  inflamma¬ 
tory  fever.  Mr.  Easton  differed  from  Mr.  Youatt  as  to  the  doses. 
He  gave  twelve  drachms  of  aloes  to  an  ox,  and  eight  to  a  milch 
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u-  p<>n  side  red  a  pound  and  a  half  of  Epsom  salts  to  be  a 
Sum  ta.  He  likewise  gave  hi.  med.eine.  in  beer  «'  ale,  at 

'“Iw «»’e  “ STnllfTten  boat. ;  ...hough  net,  m 

scat 0  &  a^2i 

COtTatiS—e  to' bleedhjevery  two  or  three  hours 
iVLi.  nasion  n  Tf  the  fever  were  conquered  at 

LVhmustCbv  vigorous  measures  ;  and  then  the  remission  was 

be,safely a“ei  in 

cAIr  Field  gave  sulphur  as  a  general  purgative  to  cattle,  m 
doses  of  six  orSeight  ounces.  In  inflammatory  cases  he  should, 
perhaps,  prefer  Epsom  salts. 


VETERINARY  PROFESSION. 

THE  adjourned  meeting  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  was  heMat 

the  Freemasons’  Tavern,  on  the  Ev^Sp°‘ e,nan  in 
About  thirty  practitioners  were  present— 1  lotessoi  <-oien 

theTttascarried,  with  one  dissentient  voice,  that  an  alteration  was 
advisable  in  the  present  examining  committee ;  and  that  ve  e 
rinary  surgeons  should  share  in  the  examination  of.  veterinary 

^U''rhe  followino-  resolutions  were  unanimously  carried. 

That  an  efficient  examining  committee  of  veterinary  surgeons 
-hould  be  elected  by  the  body  of  the  profession,  before  whom  the 
pupil  should  appear,  and  by  whom  he  should  be  approved,  be  o.e 
he  could  obtain  his  diploma  as  a  vetermaiy  surgeon. 

That  a  memorial  be  presented  to  the  governors  praying  then 

governors,  and  their  co-operation  with  the  profession. 

tion  to  theVmfessor  and  Assistant  Professor;  but  that  they  shall 
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have  power  to  increase  their  numbers,  elected  in  the  same  manner, 
should  the  first  committee  be  found  inefficient. 

That  a  committee  of  nine  be  appointed  to  carry  these  resolu¬ 
tions  into  effect. 

The  committee  was  so  appointed;  Professor  Coleman  pledged 
himself  to  present  these  memorials  to  the  governors  and  the  pre¬ 
sent  examiners,  and  to  use  his  utmost  influence  to  procure  the  de- 
siied  object;  and  it  being  past  twelve  o’clock,  other  business  was 
postponed,  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 


EXCISION  OF  THE  WOUNDED  PART  IN  TETANUS. 

BARON  Larrey  confidently  advises  the  removal  of  the  injured 
part  for  the  cure  of  Tetanus.  Mr.  Brodie,  in  his  lectures  at  the 
College  of  Surgeons  in  the  spring  of  1822,  confirms  this  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent.  He  says  that  painful  and  spasmodic  affections, 
produced  by  lesion  of  some  nervous  fibrils,  are  not  relieved  by  a 
division  of  the  nerve  between  the  seat  of  injury  and  the  brain; 
and  that,  in  a  few  instances  an  aggravation  of  the  symptoms 
seems  to  be  occasioned  by  the  operation  of  neurotomy*.  This  led 
him  to  the  removal  of  the  injured  portion  of  the  nerve,  and  which 
was  attended  with  success. 


Compton  and  Ritchie,  Printers,  Middle  Street,  Cloth  Fair,  London. 
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ANNIVERSARY  DINNER  OF  THE  VETERINARY 

SURGEONS. 

>N  Wednesday,  April  22d,  the  first  anniversary  dinner  of  the 
3terinary  surgeons  took  place  at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern, 
’rofessor  Coleman  in  the  chair.  The  meeting  was  very  nume- 
)usly  and  respectably  attended,  nearly  forty  practitioners  being 

resent. 

After  the  cloth  was  withdrawn,  and  “  The  King,”  “  The 
>uke  of  Clarence,  President  of  the  Veterinary  College,”  “  The 
oyal  Family,”  “  The  Duke  of  Wellington,”  and  some  other 
|»yal  toasts,  had  been  drunk, 

Mr.  You att  rose,  to  propose  “  The  Royal  Veterinary  College.” 
here  was  no  man,  he  said,  possessing  the  best  feelings  of  hu- 
an  nature,  who  did  not  recollect  with  pleasure,  mingled  with  a 
)ecies  of  reverence,  that  place  whence  he  derived  the  in¬ 
ructions  which  had  been  useful  to  him  in  after-life.  At  the 
eterinary  College  we  were  first  taught  the  maladies  of  those 
limals,  particularly  of  one,  the  most  interesting  of  all,  who  had 
en  committed  to  us  to  contribute  to  our  convenience  and  to 
‘joy  our  protection,  but  whom,  when  sickness  came,  and  our 
are  was  most  wanted,  the  owners  had  abandoned  to  the  ig- 
^rance  and  mistreatment  of  those  who  were  worse  than  brutes. 
He  Veterinary  College  was  established  to  rescue  these  noble 
‘d  valuable  animals  from  torture  and  death  ;  and  at  that  semi- 
iry  we  imbibed  those  first  principles  of  comparative  physiology 
id  pathology  which,  in  after  practice,  had  so  much  ameliorated 
e  condition  of  our  quadruped  dependants,  and  been  the  source 
respectability  and  profit  to  ourselves.  We  are,  therefore, 
entified  with  the  interests  of  that  place ;  and,  whoever  may 
y  to  the  contrary,  I  will  fearlessly  maintain  that,  if  the  Veteri- 
^  OL.  II. — No.  18.  I)  D 
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nary  College  be  properly  conducted,  there  never  can  be,  amon£ 
those  who  were  educated  there,  a  single  foe  to  that  establishment 
r Cheers .]  If,  sir,  we  may  possibly  think  that,  in  some  partij 
culars,  the  Veterinary  College  may  not  have  been  all  that  it  I 
founders  intended  and  its  friends  wished,  yet  with  all  its  taultl 
we  love  it.  If  we  are  anxious  somewhat  to  reform  it,  it  is  bel 
cause  we  love  it ;  and  by  that  reform  would  render  it  more  worth! 
of  public  estimation  and  support.  [Hear,  hear.']  Circumstances! 
sir,  have  lately  occurred,  which  would  lead  us  still  more  t 
attach  ourselves  to  that  institution.  When  we  find  that  th 
pupils  now  have  (that  which  they  could  never  before  obtain) 
gentleman  regularly  in  the  dissecting-room,  capable  o  the  dut 
of  a  demonstrator,  and  willing  to  discharge  it;  when  the  Piofe.‘j 
sor,  three  times  in  the  week,  goes  through  the  hospital,  not  disposl 
ing  of  fifty  horses  in  half  an  hour,  but  occupying  two  or  tfm 
hours  in  a  succession  of  valuable  clinical  lectures,  and  with  th; 
affability  which  characterizes  him,  sedulously  eliciting  the  quel 
tionino’  of  the  youngest  students,  and  evidently  never  so  hapj 
as  while  communicating  instruction ;  when  we  have  it  stated  (ail 
I  trust  on  good  authority)  that  the  governors,  or  ruling  powel 
at  the  College,  will  require  a  longer  residence  at  that  seminal 
from  every  student -ah!  sir,  there  was  the  grand,  the  fat. 
source  of  evil ;  when  young  men,  who  previously  knew  nothu; 
of  the  horse,  his  habits,  his  diseases  or  his  frame  and  w» 
came  from  situations  which  almost  took  from  them  the  power f 
acquiring  that  knowledge,  obtained,  in  four  or  five  short  montH 
the  diploma  of  a  veterinary  surgeon;  when  the  counti y  w as  tbi 
deluged  with  incompetent  practitioners,  we  need  not  wonder  th| 
in  the  stable  of  the  gentleman  and  the  sportsman,  the  vetti 
narian  sunk  below  even  the  coachman  and  the  groom.  [Uei 
hear.l  But,  sir,  when  we  have  now  reason  to  hope  thaw 
period  of  residence,  commensurate  with  the  importance  of  I 
profession,  will  be  required  from  every  student ;  when  t  le  H 
fessor  of  the  College  presides  over  the  present  meeting,  and  wl 
the  avowed  purpose  of  offering  to  us  certain  concessions,  and  wh* 
I  am  perfectly  assured  will  be  received  with  all  the  lespect  < 
good  feeling  which  he  could  wish  ;  that  attachment  to  the  \ 
Finary  College,  which  neglect  and  injury  could  not  destd 
acquires  a  purer  and  intenser  glow.  The  time,  sir,  is  not  X 
distant,  when  this  institution  will  fulfil  the  admirable  purpose! 
its  excellent  founders— will  be  more  identified  with  the  agrul 
tural  interests  of  the  country— no  longer  our  disgrace,  but  » 
pride  and  our  boast a  national  institution,  wisely  planned^  li 
conducted,  and  eminently  useful.  [ Cheers .]  Sir,  I  propose 
Royal  Veterinary  College.” 
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When  the  cheering  had  subsided,  Mr.  Coleman  returned 
hanks :  — 

Gentlemen  (said  he),  I  rise,  as  the  Professor  of  the  College, 
d  return  you  my  thanks  for  the  honour  you  have  done  the  insti- 
ution,  and  for  the  honour  you  have  done  me  in  proposing  this 
oast;  as  well  as  for  the  manner  in  which  you  have  received  and 
Irunk  it.  I  had  the  honour  to  be  invited  here  to-day,  and  I  felt 
t  my  duty,  therefore,  to  come  to  meet  my  fellow-members  in  the 
eterinary  art;  my  brethren,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  my  chil- 
Iren  [ turning ,  with  a  smile ,  towards  some  of  the  oldest  mem - 
) ers]j  although  some  of  them  be  rather  ancient  children  faugh- 
er] ;  but,  nevertheless,  most  of  them,  I  believe,  have  done  me 
he  honour  of  attending  my  lectures. 

Gentlemen,  I  labour  under  the  greatest  obligation  to  my 
Dupils ;  almost  every  thing  I  possess  I  owe  to  them.  I  feel 
grateful :  I  detest  ingratitude  in  others ;  and  I  should  deserve  to 
je  detested  myself,  if  I  did  not  feel  grateful.  He  who  is  un¬ 
grateful,  needs  no  other  crime. 

There  are  two  questions  which  seem  particularly  to  agitate  the 
veterinary  world.  One  of  these  relates  to  the  non-admission  ol 
veterinary  surgeons  into  the  medical  committee  ol  the  College ; 
md  the  other,  to  the  non-admission  of  veterinary  surgeons  as 
subscribers  to  the  Veterinary  College.  These  are  two  distinct 
questions  :  they  are  not  connected  with  each  other;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  consider  them  separately :  they  are, 
however,  questions  of  great  importance. 

Now,  gentlemen,  although  I  do  not  think  this  is  a  proper  time 
to  enter  into  a  discussion  on  subjects  upon  which  we  cannot 
come,  or  ought  not  to  come,  to  any  particular  conclusion  over 
the  bottle,  yet  I  beg  leave  to  take  rather  a  comprehensive  view 
of  them,  and  especially  the  first. 

When  the  Veterinary  College  was  first  established,  it  was 
considered  that  the  pupils  should  be  examined  by  the  Professor, 
and  by  the  Professor  only ; — that  he  should  ascertain  when  they 
were  qualified  to  practise  the  veterinary  art.  it  was,  however, 
afterwards  thought  to  be  more  beneficial  that  this  examination 
should  be  before  medical  teachers  of  eminence  ;  and  it  was  then 
considered  that  it  would  be  the  best  security  the  public  could 
have  for  superior  education,  that  the  pupils  should  be  examined 
also  by  the  eminent  teachers  in  anatomy,  physiology,  materia 
medica,  and  chemistry.  It  was  considered  that,  in  other  vete¬ 
rinary  colleges,  and  at  all  universities,  they  were  examined  by 
the  professors  themselves — by  the  professors  only ;  and,  1  believe, 
that  that  is  carried  on  at  other  veterinary  colleges  at  this  day. 
But  it  will  probably  be  said,  there  arc  many  professors  in  those 
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Colleges  :  this  made  it  the  more  necessary  that  our  pupils  should 
be  examined  by  this'  medical  committee,  composed  of  the  most 
eminent  teachers  in  this  town — perhaps,  I  might  say,  the  most 
eminent  teachers  in  Europe.  It  was  never  intended,  or  antici¬ 
pated,  that  these  gentlemen  should  be  veterinarians ;  that  they 
should  be  veterinary  practitioners,  or  that  they  should  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  veterinary  art ;  but  it  was  considered  that  their 
examination  of  the  pupils  in  the  sciences  connected  with  vete¬ 
rinary  practice  would  be  the  best  possible  security  for  their  hav¬ 
ing  a  supeiior  education,  and  the  surest  path  to  elevate  them 
above  the  station  of  farriers. 

To  enable  the  veterinary  surgeons  to  answer  such  questions  as 
might  be  put  to  them,  these  gentlemen,  with  a  liberality  that 
cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated,  actually  opened  their  theatres 
gratuitously  to  veterinary  pupils ;  and  I  believe,  gentlemen,  that 
most  of  you,  if  not  all,  will  be  ready  to  acknowledge  the  great 
benefits  you  have  derived  from  those  lectures,  and  which  you 
never  could  have  derived  from  me.  It  was  the  lectures  of  those 
gentlemen  that  enabled  the  veterinary  surgeons  to  pass  their  ex¬ 
amination  before  the  present  committee. 

Things  went  on  in  this  manner,  apparently  very  satisfactorily, 
for  a  great  number  of  years,  it  never  being  considered,  I  say, 
that  the  medical  committee  was  to  be  regarded  as  acquainted 
with  veterinary  practice.  It  was  found  by  veterinary  surgeons,  in 
the  country  in  particular — and  if  there  are  any  now  here  from  the 
country  I  am  sure  they  will  bear  me  out  in  the  assertion — that 
the  diplomas  signed  by  those  gentlemen  gave  them  almost  a 
security,  with  proper  conduct,  of  speedily  obtaining  a  considerable 
practice,  the  names  of  those  gentlemen  being  known  to  all  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  respectable  inhabitants  of  a  country  town  were  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  medical  practitioners  in  their  respective  neigh¬ 
bourhoods  ;  and  those  practitioners  attending  every  body  who 
kept  a  horse,  the  signatures  attached  to  the  diploma  became 
known :  and  this  has  operated  most  beneficially  to  the  veterinary 
surgeon.  I  have  heard  many  of  them  state,  that  they  owed  their 
introduction  to  veterinary  practice  more  to  the  names  attached  to 
that  piece  of  paper  than  to  any  thing  else.  The  names  of  Cline, 
Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Brodie,  Green,  Babington,  Cooke,  are  known 
to  every  body;  and  if  the  examinations  had  been  conducted' 
more  strictly  and  more  extensively  by  all  the  veterinary  surgeons;* 
in  Europe,  it  would  not  have  been  so  beneficial  to  veterinary 
practitioners  as  the  diplomas  signed  by  these  gentlemen.  I  say, j 
this  system  went  on  for  a  great  number  of  years,  not  one  doubt¬ 
ing  that  the  system  was  good ;  that  it  was  beneficial  to  the  vete¬ 
rinary  surgeon  ;  and  that  the  public  was  satisfied  that  the  vete- 
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rinaiy  surgeon  had  an  education  superior  to  what  he  could  pos¬ 
sibly  have  had  without  the  aid  of  those  gentlemen. 

But,  at  length,  a  period  arrived  at  which,  not  at  all  impro- 
perly,  it  occurred  to  veterinary  surgeons  to  say,  Why  should  w 
not  have  a  share  in  this  examination  ?  If  we  are  competent  to 
practise,  and  our  characters  are  good,  what  should  pievent  a 
certain  portion  of  us  being  admitted  as  veterinary  examiners; 
The  question,  certainly,  was  very  fair,  and  it  was  pioposed  to  the 
medical  examiners.  The  answer  which  they  gave  was  this. 

“  There  are  three  objections:  first,  that,  by  the  laws  of  the 
College,  every  examiner  must  be  a  teacher secondly,  that  it 
veterinary  surgeons  are  admitted— we,  at  present,  are  familiar  y 
acquainted  with  one  another,  and  have  great  pleasure  in  meeting 
each  other  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  would  be  the  same 
pleasure  in  meeting  gentlemen  who  are  strangers  to  us,  however 
respectable  they  might  be  (and  we  doubt  not  their  respectability) , 
indeed,  the  probability  is,  that  we  should  not  keep  up  the  same 
zeal  in  attending  as  before~we  should  gradually  withdraw  one 
after  the  other,  until,  at  length,  the  committee  might  be  left  • 
a  veterinary  committee  only thirdly,  where  there  are  so  many, 
if  not  with  equal  claims,  yet  with  claims  almost  equal,  to  be 
appointed,  it  is  questionable  whether  the  election  of  three  would 

give  satisfaction  to  the  whole  ? 

Now  what  practical  benefit  would  result  to  the  public,  or 
individuals,  by  this  election,  is  not  for  me  to  decide;  still,  how¬ 
ever,  there  was  no  other  objection  against  the  admission  ot  these 
veterinary  surgeons  ;  and  therefore,  I  applied  to  those  genhemen 
individually,  and  at  length  a  meeting  was  appointed,  lor  the  pui- 
pose  of  again  discussing  this  question,  and,  so  far  as  their  opinion 
went,  to  decide  it.  The  meeting  took  place,  at  which  several 
gentlemen  expressed  the  opinion  I  have  mentioned  ;  and,  at  last, 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  proposed  an  amendment.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
mention  his  name,  which  I  should  not  do  ii  there  was  any  thing 
it  I  thought  discreditable  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  It  was  no 


necessary 'that  i  shouid“mention  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who 
brought  "forward  the  amendment;  and  I  should  notdoit,  it  J 
saw  any  tiling  in  it  that  was  considered,  or  by  possibility  could 
be  construed  into,  disrespect  to  the  Veterinary  College  or  the 
veterinary  profession.  I  am  quite  sure  Sir  Astley  Cooper  had  no 
such  intention  :  if  I  had  even  a  doubt  about  it,  1  should  never 
have  promulgated  that  he  was  the  man  who  proposed  the  amend¬ 
ment.  He  proposed,  that  there  should  be  a  certain  numbei  o 
veterinary  surgeons  appointed  to  form  a  separate  vete rinaiy  com¬ 
mittee  ;  and  he  said,  very  properly  (at  least  1  think  so),  that  ii 
it  would  be  beneficial  to  add  three  veterinary  surgeons  to  the 
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examining  committee,  why  six  veterinary  surgeons  would  be  still 
better.  More  benefit  would  be  derived  from  six  than  from 
three,  especially  if  they  were  men  of  equal  talent,  equal  know- 
ledge,  and  equal  respectability  of  character;  and  then  the  other 
objection  would  be  done  away  with. 

I  was  not  awTare  there  was  the  least  objection  to  this ;  and  the 
thing  struck  me  then,  as  it  has  struck  me  since,  and  as  I  still 
feel,  that  it  would  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  institution  and  to 
the  public  ;  and  more  especially,  as  it  would  retain  the  services 
not  only  of  the  medical  committee,  but  would  ensure  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  their  liberality,  in  their  theatres  being  kept  open  to 
veterinary  students.  [Cheers.]  The  governors  feel  particularly 
grateful  to  these  gentlemen ;  they  feel  that  the  institution  has 
been  mainly  supported  by  them ;  and  I  am  doubtful  whether  we 
should  have  been  sitting  here  at  this  moment,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  their  assistance.  The  governors  are  not  only  grateful  to 
them  foi  the  past,  but  in  the  anticipation  of  future  services — for 
the  present  and  for  future  services ;  and  in  any  point  of  view,  it 
would  be  extremely  ungrateful  to  turn  our  backs  on  those  gen¬ 
tlemen. 

The  consequence  of  this  resolution  was,  that  I  attended  at  the 
meeting  of  the  governors,  and,  as  was  my  duty,  brought  this 
resolution  of  the  medical  committee  before  them;  but  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  some  unpleasant  discussion,  which  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  now  to  particularize,  the  governors  did  not  approve  of  this 
second  committee ;  and,  but  for  which  unpleasant  discussion,  as 
far  as  my  ow  n  opinion  goes  (and  I  mention  it  only  as  my  own 
opinion,  and  the  conviction  of  my  own  mind),  it  would  have 
passed.  I  may,  however,  be  mistaken.  A  doubt  had  arisen, 
too,  whether  the  medical  committee  were  still  of  the  same 
opinion ;  but,  however,  they  then  thought  it  impolitic,  and,  in 
short,  did  not  grant  admission  to  the  veterinary  surgeons  as 
forming  part  of  their  committee. 

A  committee  of  the  governors  waited  on  the  medical  com¬ 
mittee  to  ascertain  their  decision  upon  it:  that  decision,  I 
believe,  you  are  all  acquainted  with :  the  resolution  passed  in 
the  negative. 

I  observed,  that  one  of  the  objections  was,  the  difficulty  of 
fixing  upon  three — the  difficulty  of  selecting  three,  and  not 
annoying  the  rest.  It  has,  therefore,  struck  me,  that,  if  six 
were  elected  from  the  practitioners  of  London  and  its  environs, 
within  ten  miles,  selected  from  among  themselves  and  by  them¬ 
selves,  or,  w  hat  is  better,  by  the  profession  at  large,  at  a  meeting 
called  for  the  purpose ;  and  if  a  memorial  was  drawn  up,  either 
before  the  election  of  these  gentlemen  or  afterwards,  and  pre- 
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sented  to  the  medical  committee  and  to  the  governors,  praym| 
them  to  alter  the  law  respecting  the 

would  undertake  to  present  that  memorial  to  the  medical  com 
mittee  and  to  the  committee  of  the  governors,  and  to  use  mv  in  - 
ence,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  to  have  it  carried  ™to  ^ect  [C/  ee  ^ 

B  it  crentlemen,  I  wish  you  to  bear  in  mind,  that  theie  aie  two 
question^  the  one  is,  wither  there  should  be 
surgeons  added  to  the  medical  committee  or  a 
mittee  of  veterinary  surgeons,  together  with  the  Fiolessor  a 

> !»™  h“'1  r”  S^ThS . 

to  this  upon  the  eround  of  its  being  a  degradation  to  have 
seoamte  comm  tee!  I  confess  I  never  could  enter  into  the  feel- 
S  of  “gentlemen  ;  if  I  did  I  certainly  should  not  volun- 
teer  myself  to  be  of  the  party  to  be  so  degraded.  I  fee 

perfectly  competent  to  form  a  respectable  vetermary  board  of  our¬ 
selves ;  and  that  the  existence  of  two 

general  practitioners  Every 

ancf  another 

eb?S?cSrrs^, 1^“»b,<S.ip.h,yApo.w,,.; 
Company  dcfnot  feel  themselves  degraded  because  they  are  not 
‘t  0f  the  College  of  Surgeons;  the  members  ot  the  Col  eB 
7s  urn  eons  do  not  feel  themselves  degraded  because  they  are 
not  a  Dart  of  the  body  of  Physicians :  they  are  separate  bodies. 

I  was  glad  to  find  to-day,  from  a  gentleman  who  is  very 
nronerlv  called  one  of  your  leading  men,  that  he  had  misc 
S  what  was  intended  with  regard  to  this  veterinary  com¬ 
mittee  He  supposed  that  the  pupils  were  to  be  examined  by 
the  medical  committee  first,  and  then  by  the  vetennary  com¬ 
mittee.  He  very  properly  said,  If  that  be  so,  where  is  the  com 
liulsion  on  the  pupil  to'be  examined  a  second  time.  Having 
been  examined  once,  he  will  not  submit  to  another  examination  ; 

and  he  cannot  be  compelled  to  do  so.  . 

Now,  that  was  not  the  intention  of  mysel  01  of  Sn  As  tley 
Cooper.  It  was  intended  that  the  pupils  should  first  be  ex¬ 
amined  bv  the  veterinary  committee,  but- that  they  should  no 
receive  their  diploma  till  they  had  been  examined  by  the  medical 

“Sen'ttairZTgL.  advocate  for  tml.aod  the  i— « 
attached  to  rank  and  respectability.  I  think  we  should  study  to 
know  ourselves  •  and  we  ought  not  to  put  a  higher  stamp  upon 
our  "characters  or  profession  than  the  public  are  willing  to  give 
us  ;  otherwise  J  shall  subject  ourselves  to  some  degree  o 
ridicule.  In  my  opinion,  we  never  can  rank  with  the  medical 
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In  T 'thel'.than  as  y°unger  sons,  or  as  junior  brethren. 

shaUbe  vrnfr  r«elthe|remment  °f  y°Ur  COlmtry  has  ftxed  what 
Jiall  Ik  your  lank.  The  government  of  your  country  has  given 

you  commissions  m  the  army,  and  thus  made  vou  gentlemen 

JjZZr  vrr  deg,r  of  rank  >'  and  1  take  some  degree 
s-ettino-  th;m^Se  i,'t  lavm=  Y11’  Partly  at  least,  instrumental  in 
rant  S  th  s/ k™ught  about.  You  could  not  formerly  assume  this 
rank ,  and  it  does  not  now  exist  with  respect  to  all  veterinary 

tfYsY  ln  -°Pe-  Veterinary  surgeons,  however,  have  not 

LeTd'ff  Vhe  SUrg60ns  in  the  army;  ^ere  is  a 
shade  of  difference  between  surgeons  in  the  army  and  veterinary 

Ucfnnot’  hYTv  °[ • rank'  •  N°W’  if  WC  l00k  at  ‘his  impartial^ 

makes °t b p'fl  ff '  “  ,,s  W?U  founded  i  for  what  is  it  that 

makes  the  difference  of  rank  and  class  in  society  ?  They  who 

lave  been  obliged  to  spend  the  most  money  in  their  education  • 
those  professions  that  require  the  greatest  talent,  will  receive 
superior  consideration  and  respect;  and,  after  all,  they  will 

obtain  the  highest  condition  and  rank  who  get  the  most  money _ 

the  best  means  to  support  that  rank.  Therefore,  the  profession 
of  human  surgery  will  always  be  superior  to  a  profession  where 
the  education  is  less  expenswe,  where  the  emoluments  are  less, 
and  wheie  the  difficulties  of  learning  it  are  much  fewer.  Now 
it  may  be  said,  that,  so  far  as  anatomy  and  physiology  are 
required,  there  is  as  much  knowledge  ftecessary  in  the  veteri¬ 
nary  art  as  m  the  treatment  of  the  human  subject.  But  when 
you  look  at  the  various  operations  performed  in  surgery,  which 
are  never  performed  in  the  horse -cataract,  for  instance  ;  am¬ 
putations;  operations  for  the  stone;  operations  for  hernia 
hydrocele— these  very  seldom  occur  in  the  horse,  and  there  are 
a  great  number  of  diseases  to  which  horses  are  not  subject  and 
consequently,  which  furnish  emolument  to  the  medical  prac¬ 
titioner.  1  hese,  and  various  other  causes,  in  my  mind,  shew 
that  we  cannot  obtain  the  same  emolument  and  the  same  rank  • 
and  if  we  cannot  obtdn  the  same  degree  of  rank  as  a  matter  of 

rig  it,  1  do  not  think  we  should  say  we  are  upon  a  par  with  the 
medical  profession. 

So  far,  however,  as  my  experience  goes  in  life,  medical  men  are 
always  happy  to  hold  out  their  hands  to  us  as  brothers.  They 
want  to  make  no  distinction  between  us ;  and  from  all  I  have 
teamed  from  veterinary  surgeons,  medical  men  have  been  our 
best  allies,  our  best  friends.  I  mention  this,  gentlemen,  to  show 
,  at  there  can  be,  m  my  estimation,  no  sort  of  degradation ;  and 
I  am  sure  none  was  intended  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  in  proposing 
that  there  should  be  a  separate  veterinary  committee.  There  is 
this  additional  circumstance  to  be  considered  ;  viz.  that  identi- 
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:ing  three  veterinary  surgeons  with  the  medical  committee 
unquestionably  more  likely  to  fail  in  giving  satisfaction  than 
at  of  forming  a  separate  veterinary  committee,  with  the  Pro- 
ssor,  Assistant-professor,  and  three,  four,  five  or  six,  or  what- 
er  might  be  the  number  of  veterinary  surgeons  agreed  upon,  to 
institute  a  separate  examining  committee.  In  fact,  that  com- 
ittee  has  already  had  the  sanction  of  the  medical  committee 

These  are  the  views  6f  that  question  which  I  have  taken ;  and 
think,  that  although  a  little  discussion  might  now  take  place 
L>on  them,  a  separate  day  should  be  set  apart  for  that  purpose, 
t  that  meeting  I  shall  attend,  or  I  shall  not  attend,  just  as  you 
ish  me.  [ Cheers .]  My  interest  I  consider  to  be  interwoven 
ith  your  interests. 

It  has  been  thought  that  I  have  felt,  by  excluding  you,  1  was 
rrrying  forward  my  views  of  my  own  interest.  Whatever  may 
ave  been  considered,  so  help  me  God,  I  never  had  any  such 
3eling.  At  my  time  of  life  I  do  not  want  monopoly ;  I  want 
ocial  comfort  and  good  feeling ;  and  I  should  be  extremely 
appy  to  comply  with  those  opinions  which  will  produce  the 
nost  unity,  and  tend  most  to  the  advantage  of  veterinary  science. 
Loud  chc6rs.~\ 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  other  question  is  one  in  which  I  do  not 
hink  the  profession  at  large  will  feel  equally  interested.  It  is 
,vhat  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  personally.  It  is,  whether  veter¬ 
inary  surgeons  should,  by  paying  two  guineas,  have  a  powei  o 
icting,  in  short,  as  governors.  I  should  ask,  what  advantage 
t  can  be  to  such  a  subscriber,  save  and  except  the  power  of  being 
the  commander-in-chief,  or  one  of  the  commanders,  ovei  the 
officers  of  the  College  ?  I  can  conceive  a  case  much  in  point : 
a  pupil  may  possibly  have  misconducted  himself ;  may ^possibly 
have  deserved  expulsion ;  and  having  a  certain  degree  of  revenge 
hanging  about  him,  he  chooses  to  pay  two  guineas  to  become  a 
member,  and  attend  the  meetings  of  the  subscribers,  foi  the 
very  purpose  of  annoying  the  College.  I  can  imagine  another 
case,  and  this  was  an  observation  of  one  of  the  governors:  we 
may  suppose  these  veterinary  surgeons  might  become  too  nume¬ 
rous — so  much  so  that  they  cannot  all  thrive.  How  easdy  may 
they  club  together  to  form  a  law  that  no  more  veterinary  surgeons 
shall  be  admitted.  It  will  be  better  to  put  a  stop  to  this. 
A  number  of  veterinary  surgeons,  by  subscribing  two  guineas, 
may  outvote  the  members  of  the  College,  and  may,  if  they  do 
not  annihilate  the  College  altogether,  pass  such  laws  as  they  may 
conceive,  in  opposition  to  the  College,  to  be  most  convenient  to 
themselves. 
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If  it  can  be  shewn  that  there  can  be  any  advantage  derived  f 
the  individual  veterinary  surgeon  by  subscribing  his  two  guinea 
beyond  what  I  have  mentioned,  then  there  may  be  a  reason  wh 
he  should  be  a  subscriber;  but  if  he  has  any  complaints  to  mak 
or  any  improvements  to  suggest,  he  might  submit  those  con 
plaints  or  improvements  in  writing.  Any  other  plan  is  n. 
adopted  at  the  large  hospitals  in  this  town.  At  Guy’s,  S 
Ihomas’s,  St.  Bartholomew’s,  the  officers  have  no  voice  in  tl 
management  of  the  institution.  However,  as  I  said  befor 
in  the  exclusion  I  had  no  hand ;  for  it  so  happened  that  I  w; 
not  in  the  room  when  the  order  was  given.  Whether  it  is  leg 
or  illegal,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  College,  I  do  nJ 
know ;  but  I  think,  on  cool  deliberation,  it  will  not  be  considers 
strictly  decorous,  or  in  conformity  with  propriety,  that  a  vetei 
nary  surgeon  should  have  it  in  his  power,  by  paying  two  guinea, 
to  annoy  the  officers  of  the  College  who  may  offend  him.  Thf 
is  my  view  of  the  case. 

I  have  one  thing  further  to  observe,  and  I  beg  leave  to  sugge 
it  for  your  cool  deliberation, — whether  it  will  be  politic  to  sift  tl 
question,  and  cany  it  on,  at  the  very  time  you  are  soliciting  tl 
College  to  make  an  alteration  in  the  examining  committee  ?  I  be. 
to  suggest,  whether  it  would  not  be  wise  to  have  one  questic 
settled  before  another  was  brought  forward,  in  preference  to  ag 
taring  that  which  perhaps  might  break  in  upon  good  will,  an. 
create  a  sort  of  discord  which  might  lead  to  an  unpleasant  resul 
So  far  as  my  recommendation  goes,  therefore,  I  beg  to  suggesl 
as  my  opinion,  that  the  twro  questions  should  not  be  mixed,  an 
that  one  should  precede  the  other. 

TsTow,  gentlemen,  I  have  only  to  return  you  my  thanks  agaii 
find  to  say  that  I  shall  be  very  happy,  if  you  think  proper,  1 
present  a  memorial  to  the  medical  examining  committee,  and  1 
the  committee  of  the  governors,  to  the  effect  which  I  have  statec 
and  shall  feel  proud  in  using  my  utmost  exertions  in  discharg'd] 
my  duty  as  your  representative.  [ Loud  cheers .] 

Mr,  Fenwick  said  it  certainly  gave  him  great  pleasure  to  fin 
that  the  march  of  intellect  had  travelled  into  the  Veterinary  Co 
lege.  The  worthy  Professor  of  the  College  had  himself  declare 
that  some  alteration  was  necessary  in  the  institution.  He  shoul 
not  enter  into  the  discussion  of  this  subject ;  that  discussio 
could  not  occupy  less  than  several  hours ;  and  he  cordially  agree 
with  the  chairman,  that  it  would  be  much  better  to  postpone  j. 
until  some  future  evening.  His  worthy  friend,  Mr.  Youatt,  ha 
pointed  out  a  subject  of  great  importance,  which  the  Professo 
through  the  whole  of  his  candid  statement  and  able  speech,  ha 
omitted  to  take  the  slightest  notice  of;  namely,  that  of  sendin 
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.  veterinary  surgeons,  after  too  short  a  residence  at  the  College, 
il  with  far  too  little  preparation.  He  was  an  advocate  for  re- 
mation,  and  had  no  doubt  that  it  would  now  be  accomplished . 
The  chairman  apologised  for  his  omission  on  this  point, 
ended  to  have  informed  the  meeting,  that  it  had  been  plo¬ 
wed  bv  the  governors,  that  no  veterinary  pupil  should,  m  mtuie, 
tain  his  diploma  until  he  had  been,  at  least,  twelve  months  eli¬ 
ded  in  the  study  of  the  profession  at  the  College.  Of  coin  se  no 
v  could  be  made  to  affect  those  who  had  enteied  undei  the 
••ulations  that  existed  at  the  period  of  their  entrance. 

Mr.  Cherry  could  not  remain  silent  after  what  hehadheaid, 
>ugh  he  by  no  means  wished  then  to  enter  fully  into  the  sub- 
it,  No  man  could  entertain  a  higher  respect  for  the  medical 
amining  committee  than  he  did ;  nor  did  any  man  set  a 
eater  value  on  the  profession  to  which  he  belonged  than  him- 
:f.  As  the  best  pledge  of  this,  two  of  his  sons  were  veterma- 
,ns.  The  reformation  of  the  College  was  that  which  required 
e  most  prompt  and  serious  consideration.  Not  a  syllable  had 
lien  from  the  chairman  that  he  had  not  heard  before. 

Every  individual  who  washed  to  speak  on  the  subject  ought  to 
ive  a  full,  fair,  and  patient  hearing ;  and  every  such  individual 
ight  candidly  and  fully  to  express  himself.  That  could  only  be 
>ne  at  another  meeting,  which  he  hoped  would  soon  take  place, 
id  where,  he  trusted,  every  gentleman  would  come  prepared 
ith  every  fact  he  should  be  able  to  collect. 

Mr.  W.  Goodwin  conceived  that  Wednesday  next  ought  to  be 
ipointed  for  the  next  meeting.  He  proposed  “The  health  of 
rofessor  Coleman and  was  assured  that  others  wrould  feel, 
ke  him,  the  highest  gratification  in  beholding  that  gentleman 
nong  them  under  circumstances  much  more  auspicious  to  the 
rofession  than  any  that  had  before  occurred.  He  trusted  that 
om  the  discussion  of  the  subjects  alluded  to  by  the  chairman, 
ould  emanate  the  respectability  of  the  profession,  and  union  and 
iend ship  among  all  its  members.  [C 7/eers.] 

The  chairman  expressed  his  gratitude,  and  best  w  ishes  for  the 
lture  welfare  of  those  who  had  done  him  such  Jionor. 

Mr.  Youatt  proposed  that  the  adjourned  meeting  should  take 
lace  that  day  fortnight,  instead  of  that  day  se’ennight,  as  on 
lat  day  week  the  Medical  Veterinary  Society  met. 

Some  little  discussion  took  place  upon  this ;  and  it  was  ulti- 
lately  agreed  to,  by  a  shew  ol  hands,  that  the  meeting  should 
ike  place  on  the  following  Monday,  at  seven  o’clock  in  the 
vening,  in  the  same  house. 

The  health  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and  ol  the  other  teachers  who 
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had  so  liberally  thrown  their  theatres  open  to  the  veterinary 
pupils,  was  drunk.  J 

The  chairman  next  proposed  the  health  of  Mr.  W.  Goodwin, 
with  whom  the  present  meeting  originated. 

Mr.  Cherry  proposed  to  add  “The  health  of  Mr.  Go  odwin, 
sen.  an  old,  and  tried,  and  zealous  labourer  in  the  cause  of  veteri¬ 
nary  reform.” 

Mr.  W.  Goodwin  returned  thanks  for  himself  and  his  father, 
who  was  prevented  from  attending  by  indisposition.  No  man, 
he  was  sure,  had  more  at  heart  the  interests  of  the  veterinary 
profession  than  his  father;  and  nothing  but  illness  could  have 
kept  him  from  the  dinner.  This  was  the  first  anniversary  din¬ 
ner  of  the  veterinary  surgeons ;  and  whatever  pains  he  had  taken 
in  accomplishing  his  object,  he  was  fully  rewarded  and  highly 
gratified  by  the  numerous  attendance  of  his  brethren ;  and  he 
had  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  kept  up,  from  year  to  year,  with 
increasing  harmony  and  spirit.  He  proposed,  that  stewards, 
and  a  chairman  be  nominated  for  the  ensuing  year,  which 
was  accordingly  done,  Mr.  Percivall,  sen.  being  appointed  as  the 
next  chairman. 

The  health  of  Mr.  Henderson,  who  occupied  the  bottom  of 
the  other  table,  was  then  proposed.  He  congratulated  the  meet¬ 
ing  on  the  harmony  which  prevailed,  and  regarded  it  as  a  circum¬ 
stance  of  much  promise,  as  connected  with  the  advancement  of 
veterinary  science. 

The  chairman  then  gave  “  The  Veterinary  Societies,”  one  of 
which  he  had  attended  with  much  pleasure,  and,  he  might  say, 
improvement.  Calm,  open,  friendly  discussion  must  essentially 
improve  the  art  which  they  professed. 

The  health  of  veterinary  authors,  and  particularly  that  of 
Mr.  W.  P  ercivall,  was  given,  and  loudly  cheered. 

That  gentleman,  in  returning  thanks,  expressed  his  regret  that 
he  should  not  be  able  to  attend  the  adjourned  meeting.  No  in¬ 
dividual  could  more  sincerely  wish  prosperity  to  his  professional 
brethren  than  he  did.  He  had  written,  both  avowedly  and  ano¬ 
nymously,  against  certain  regulations  and  proceedings  of  the 
College.  He  was  known  to  have  done  so,  probably  on  all  the 
occasions  on  which  he  had  written,  even  by  the  learned  Profes¬ 
sor  himself;  and  he  was  sure  that  that  gentleman  would  give 
him  full  credit  for  having  no  view  beyond  that  of  promoting  the 
best  interests  of  the  College  and  its  members. 

Mr.  Sewell's  health  was  proposed,  and  objected  to  by  some 
gentlemen.  This  would  have  produced  a  little  discord,  had  it  not 
been  timely  checked  by  the  decisive  yet  gentlemanly  interference 
of  the  chairman. 

—  1 
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The  health  of  Mr.  James  Turner  was  next  given,  to  whom  we 
were  indebted  for  much  light  on  that  frequent  and  untractable 
disease  navicular  lameness.  Mr.  Turner,  in  returning  thanks, 
expressed  much  respect  for  the  chairman,  and  ardent  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  veterinary  science. 

The  health  of  Mr.  Vines,  the  Assistant-demonstrator,  was  next 
drunk.  He  replied,  that  he  had  laboured,  and  should  continue 
to  labour,  with  all  the  assiduity  of  which  he  was  capable,  in 
those  physiological  researches  which  were  calculated  to  benefit 
the  profession.  The  result  of  his  experiments  he  had  published. 
They  remained  uncontradicted ;  and  any  subject  that  he  had 
broached,  that  was  disputed  or  doubted,  he  should  be  happy  to 
enter  into  the  discussion  of  it  on  any  occasion.  He  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  his  utmost  to  benefit  the  veterinary  art.  [C/ieers.] 

Mr.  Langworthy’s  health  was  proposed.  He  was  an  advo¬ 
cate,  he  said,  for  reformation.  It  was  imperiously  demanded ; 
and  he  was  happy  to  see  a  disposition,  in  a  very  important  de¬ 
gree,  to  concede  it.  That  conciliatory  disposition  would  be  met 
with  good  feeling  by  himself  and  his  associates.  He  alluded  to 
the  rapid  decrease  in  the  number  of  subscribers  to  the  Veterinary 
College.  It  was  a  symptom  of  something  wrong,  and  of  public 
feeling  on  the  point.  He  avowed  himself  an  ardent,  but,  he 
trusted,  an  honourable  and  candid  reformist. 

The  health  of  Mr.  Youatt  was  then  proposed,  to  whom,  in 
various  ways,  it  was  owing  that  this  meeting  was  held.  Mr. 
Y.  declared  that,  as  far  as  the  convening  and  arrangements 
and  conviviality  of  the  meeting  were  concerned,  he  had  had 
nothing  to  do.  "  His  claim — if  claim  it  could  be  called — was  his 
uniting  with  other,  and  better  labourers,  in  establishing  that 
society,  with  some  of  the  spirited  members  of  which  this  meeting 
had  originated  ;  and  his  continuing  zealously  to  work  with  them 
in  the  cause  of  veterinary  reform  ;  and  that  reform,  pursued  and 
effected  by  means  best  calculated  to  ensure  its  eventual  com¬ 
pletion,  and  which  would  never  disgrace  them,  or  the  cause  they 
had  at  heart. 

“  The  Editors  of  *  The  Veterinarian/  and  success  to  their 
labours,”  was  then  given. 

Mr.  W.  Percivall  returned  thanks.  He  had  no  hesitation  in 
avowing  himself  and  his  colleague,  Mr.  Youatt,  to  be  the  Editors 
of  “  The  Veterinarian  they  were  not  ashamed  of  their 
work ;  and  they  trusted  the  course  of  truth,  firmness,  and  can¬ 
dour,  they  had  adopted,  and  meant  to  pursue,  would  continue  to 
give  that  satisfaction  to  their  friends  and  the  public,  which  they 
had  already  so  pleasingly  experienced,  and  which  they  should 
always  regard  as  their  highest  reward.  [ Cheers.]  i'hey  should 
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give  themselves  up  to  the  judgment  of  the  profession  at  large, 
assured  that  they  could  have  no  better  criterion  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  their  conduct. 

Mr.  You  ATT  suggested  the  propriety  of  having  something  like 
,  a  veterinary  club  established  among  the  practitioners  of  London 
and  its  environs,  to  be  held,  at  stated  nights,  at  some  respec¬ 
table  house ;  which,  he  was  sure,  would  encourage  good  feeling 
and  fellowship,  and,  in  all  probability,  be  the  cause  of  something 
more  important  to  the  profession. 

After  many  other  toasts,  and  the  conviviality  of  the  party 
having  been  protracted  to  a  late  hour,  the  meeting  broke  up. 


ADJOURNED  GENERAL  MEETING  OF  THE 
VETERINARY  SURGEONS, 

Held  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern,  on  Monday,  April  27, 

1829. 

ON  Wednesday  last,  the  General  Meeting  of  Practitioners  took 
place. 

Professor  Coleman,  on  being  unanimously  called  to  the  chair, 
thus  addressed  the  meeting: — 

Gentlemen,  I  shall  open  this  business  by  stating  what  I  did 
when  I  had  last  the  honour  of  meeting  you.  There  were  two 
questions,  I  then  observed,  that  appeared  to  agitate  the  veteri¬ 
nary  profession  :  quite  distinct  questions  ;  the  first  was,  whether 
it  was  desirable  that  there  should  be  an  alteration  in  the  examin¬ 
ing  medical  committee,  and  that  if  an  alteration  were  requisite,  whe¬ 
ther  the  alteration  should  consist  of  three  veterinary  surgeons  be¬ 
ing  elected  by  the  veterinary  surgeons  of  this  metropolis  and  ten 
miles  around  it  (or,  if  deemed  proper,  elected  by  the  whole  body  of 
veterinary  surgeons),  to  be  added  to  the  examining  medical  com¬ 
mittee ;  or,  whether  it  would  be  preferable  to  have  a  separate 
examining  committee,  consisting  of  a  greater  number  of  veteri¬ 
narians  ?  Therefore  I  beg  leave  to  ascertain,  first  (which  I  think 
will  be  the  most  regular  way  of  proceeding),  whether  any  alter¬ 
ation  be  requisite  in  the  present  examining  medical  committee  ? 
I  shall  endeavour  to  do  my  duty  in  this  chair,  and  to  hear  every 
gentleman  who  may  be  desirous  of  addressing  the  meeting ;  but  I 
think  it  will  be  desirable  that  those  gentlemen  should  speak  once 
only  on  the  subject,  and  merely  in  explanation  a  second  time. 
I  think  no  gentleman  should  speak  more  than  once,  further  than 
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in  giving’  an  explanation,  or  in  reply.  I  believe  that  is  usual  in 
most  discussions  ;  however,  that  will  be  for  your  determination. 
With  your  permission,  then,  I  shall  ascertain,  in  the  first  place, 
whether  it  is  your  opinion  that  any  alteration  should  take  place 
in  the  present  examining  committee. 

Mr.  W.  Percivall  rose,  and  thus  spoke  : — 

There  can  scarcely  be  two  opinions,  I  apprehend,  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  which  you,  sir,  as  the  chairman  of  the  present  meeting,  have 
just  stated;  but  I  beg  leave,  before  I  enter  into  that  question, 
to  say,  that  I  hope  this  meeting  will  only  be  considered  as  the 
first  of  others,  respecting  the  affairs  on  which  we  are  now  met — 
the  first  of  a  series  of  meetings  ;  and  the  resolution  which  will 
be  presently  proposed  to  you,  the  first  of  a  series  of  resolutions, 
tending  to  redress  and  remove  the  grievances  and  indignities  un¬ 
der  which  we  labour.  How  many  of  the  important  questions 
that  now  agitate  the  profession  may  be  disposed  of  to-night,  it  is 
impossible  at  present  to  determine :  it  will  depend  on  the  time 
occupied  by  the  discussion  of  each ;  but  I  beg  to  have  it  under¬ 
stood,  that  our  meetings  do  not  terminate  with  this  evening. 

Professor  Coleman. — Sir,  with  submission  to  you,  that  will 
have  to  be  the  subject  of  future  enquiry.  The  meeting  at  pre¬ 
sent  has  no  reference  to  any  thing  further  than  what  I  have 
stated.  Whether  there  should  be  another  meeting,  or  other  meet¬ 
ings,  is  not  at  present  in  point  of  order ;  what  we  are  to  enquire 
into,  in  point  of  order  as  the  first  question,  is  that  which  I  have 
stated.  We  are  met  this  evening  upon  specific  business;  and,  at 
all  events,  we  must  go  through  with  that  business  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance.  If  there  is  other  business  to  come  before  the  meeting,  I, 
at  least,  have  not  been  acquainted  with  it.  I  come  here  ex¬ 
pressly  for  the  purpose  of  tendering  my  services  upon  the  ques¬ 
tions  I  have  already  alluded  to.  If  there  are  any  questions  that 
are  to  precede  those  which  I  understood  were  to  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  meeting,  such  questions  may  have  reference  to 
myself ;  and  in  that  case,  certainly,  I  am  not  entitled  to  sit  here. 
My  services  were  merely  tendered  to  convey  your  memorials, 
should  you  think  it  proper  to  have  them  presented,  to  the  examin¬ 
ing  medical  committee,  and  also  to  the  governors ;  and  to  use 
what  influence  I  might  have  in  carrying  your  wishes  into  effect: 
any  thing  else  I  know  nothing  of. 

Mr.  Cherry. — The  subject  was  opened  at  a  veiy  late  period  at 
the  last  meeting,  after  several  toasts  had  been  drunk,  several 
songs  sung,  and  our  hilarity  had  proceeded  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent.  Mr.  Coleman  then  made  a  speech,  which  embraced  two 
heads ;  one  was  the  constitution  of  the  examining  committee, — 
the  other  was  the  non-eligibility  of  veterinary  surgeons  to  be  sub- 
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scribers  to  the  Veterinary  College.  Certainly,  these  were  the 
only  two  points  Mr.  Coleman  touched  upon ;  but  it  is  to  be  re¬ 
collected,  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  discussion  a  general 
feeling  prevailed,  that  that  was  not  the  time  to  enter  upon  it ;  and, 
therefore,  the  discussion  of  these  points  was  entirely  postponed. 
For  my  own  part,  I  did  not  understand  that  those  were  the  only 
questions  to  be  considered.  I  understood  those  were  the  two 
points  on  which  Mr.  Coleman  spoke  at  great  length  ;  but  there 
were  many  other  points,  in  my  mind,  and  in  the  minds,  I  believe, 
of  almost  every  gentleman,  necessary  to  be  adverted  to.  It 
was  agreed,  however,  that  the  discussion  should  then  stop,  and 
that  the  consideration  of  the  grievances  of  the  profession  should 
be  considered  at  the  future  meeting,  which  has  now  taken  place. 
It  certainly  is  competent  for  the  chairman  to  withdraw  when  he 
pleases.  God  forbid  he  should  do  so ;  for,  I  trust,  we  have  all 
met  in  harmony,  and  that  we  shall  separate  in  harmony.  The 
subjects,  sir,  to  which  you  would  confine  the  attention  of  the 
meeting,  are  those  in  which  we  have  long  felt  a  deep  interest; 
but  there  are  other  subjects  in  which  we  feel  an  interest  fully  as 
deep,  and  which  I  certainly,  and,  I  believe,  we  all  understood, 
were  to  be  freely  canvassed  and  disposed  of.  I  have  adopted  a 
zealous  line  of  conduct,  perhaps  an  injudicious  one,  but  an 
honest  one. 

The  subjects  to  be  considered  should  undoubtedly  be  taken  m 
order.  There  can  be  no  objection  to  the  questions  Mr.  Coleman 
has  stated  being  first  considered ;  but  I  should  decidedly  protest 
against  its  being  my  understanding  that  the  discussion  was  to 
terminate  with  the  disposal  of  those  two  questions.  It  must  be 
recollected,  from  what  I  took  the  liberty  of  stating  at  the  last 
meeting,  that  I  certainly  understood  the  discussion  of  to-night 
was  to%e  most  full,  free,  and  candid  ;  otherwise,  any  conclusions 
come  to  might  be  hollow  and  deceitful,  and  would  never  carry 
us  to  a  clear  and  satisfactory  understanding. 

Several  observations  by  different  members  were  made  upon  the 

order  of  proceeding,  and  at  length 

Mr.  Wm.  Percivall  resumed. — Sir,  as  I  said  before,  I  think 
there  can  scarcely  be  two  opinions  on  the  necessity  of  the  admission 
of  veterinary  surgeons  to  take  a  share  in  the  examination  of  veteri¬ 
nary  students.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  present  examining 
committee  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  insufficient ;  and  I  say  so  upon 
the  principle  of  its  not  possessing  knowledge  enough,  or  merely 
that  description  of  knowledge  which  is  not  practically  useful  to  us* 
I  speak  as  to  the  medical  members  of  the  committee.  I  say,  in 
the  first  place,  that  the  knowledge  they  possess  is  not  practically 
useful  to  us,  inasmuch  as  their  knowledge  is  medical.  They 
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possess  every  possible  information  respecting  human  anatomy, 
physiology,  pathology,  surgery,  and  medicine ;  but  that  is  not 
a  knowledge  of  veterinary  subjects;  and  if  I  were  to  give  an 
opinion  as  to  any  knowledge  that  would  be  useful  to  the  veteri¬ 
nary  pupil,  in  addition  to  his  knowledge  of  veterinary  anato¬ 
my,  physiology,  and  pathology,  it  would  be  rather  that  of 
an  agricultural  nature  than  what  merely  appertains  to  human 
medicine. 

We  all  know  that  on  the  continent  the  medical  schools  are 
very  much  connected  with  veterinary  science ;  but  it  is  not  so 
here.  Our  surgeons  are  not  horsemen;  they  are,  I  believe,  not 
veterinarians,  although  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  a  very  good  know¬ 
ledge  of  veterinary  subjects.  Notwithstanding,  however,  this  lack 
of  veterinary  knowledge  in  medical  men,  we  are  lorded  over — nay, 
our  profession  is  governed  entirely — by  them.  And  the  strange  in¬ 
consistency  is,  that  of  those  very  medical  men,  some  are  surgeons, 
some  physicians. 

They  draw  a  clear  and  proper  line  between  surgery  and 
medicine :  they  will  not  allow  the  one  to  make  an  inroad  upon 
the  province  of  the  other.  They  have  not  the  power  of  inter¬ 
fering  with  one  another;  and  they  feel  very  delicate  in  appearing, 
on  any  occasion,  to  interfere  with  each  other  even  in  the 
slightest  degree ;  yet  these  very  surgeons  and  physicians  think 
proper  not  only  to  interfere  with,  but  entirely  to  govern  us. 

I  repeat,  sir,  they  possess  a  knowledge  not  practically  useful 
to  us ;  and  that  if  we  wanted  any  knowledge  in  addition  to  that 
on  veterinary  subjects,  it  would  be  rather  a  knowledge  of  an 
agricultural  than  of  a  medical  nature.  If  the  veterinary  surgeon 
possesses  a  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the 
horse,  what  does  he  want  with  that  of  the  human  subject? 
Again,  if  the.  medical  man  possesses  a  knowledge  of  human  ana¬ 
tomy,  physiology,  and  pathology,  what  does  he  want  with  the 
anatomy  and  diseases  of  the  horse  ?  I  do  not  wish  to  throw 
any  imputations  on  the  researches  of  the  medical  man  ;  I  know 
that  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  paid  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  this 
subject;  but  still  our  profession  forms  a  different  branch  of 
study  to  that  of  the  medical  man,  and  with  which  the  medical 
man  ought  not  to  interfere  to  our  detriment  and  exclusion.  I 
am  sure  that  no  one  can  respect  the  medical  examining  com¬ 
mittee  more  than  I  do ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  there  is  the 
greatest  inconsistency  in  having  them  to  decide  on  our  veterinary 
knowledge,  and  to  rule  and  govern  our  profession. 

Then  it  is  said,  their  names  are  useful  to  us.  Nowr,  if  there 
be  anything  in  what  I  have  remarked,  their  names,  rather  than 
being  useful  to  us,  must  have  just  the  contrary  effect ;  for  if  their 
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names  appear  as  medical  men,  what  could  be  more  natural  for 
an  intelligent  person  to  ask — Does  this  man  possess  a  knowledge 
of  the  veterinary  art?  No.  What  does  he  possess,  then?  A 
knowledge  of  his  own  profession — a  profession  distinct  from  that 
of  the  study  of  the  horse.  Well,  upon  what  ground  of  con¬ 
sistency,  of  truth,  of  common  honesty,  could  this  man  give  you 
a  diploma  ?  I  grant  you,  sir,  that  as  the  profession  is  now  con¬ 
stituted,  our  names,  humble  as  they  are,  can  be  but  of  very  little 
use ;  but  still  I  think  it  will  hardly  be  denied  by  persons  who 
know  the  profession,  that  thirty-seven  years  having  elapsed  since 
the  formation  of  the  College,  and  intelligent  and  respectable 
as  are  many  practitioners  of  our  art ;  I  think,  I  say,  it  will 
hardly  be  denied,  that  half  a  dozen  individuals  may  be  culled 
out  of  the  profession  to  form  an  efficient  examining  committee. 
If  such  a  committee  can  be  formed,  then  I  think  it  extremely 
unjust,  extremely  disgraceful  to  us  all,  that  such  a  committee  is 
not  in  existence. 

Then  in  regard  to  the  law  which  excludes  any  person  from 
being  a  veterinary  examiner  who  has  not  delivered  lectures  on 
subjects  connected  with  the  veterinary  art;  in  regard  to  that 
law,  sir,  it  is  certainly  scarcely  worth  any  degree  of  respect ;  for 
it  is  a  law  most  easily  evaded.  When  I  say  a  law  most  easy 
to  be  evaded,  I  mean/  that  it  requires  no  trouble  to  come  within 
the  pale  of  it.  If  any  one  of  us  would  sit  down  and  write  a 
course  of  lectures,  and  deliver  them,  and  have  a  few  persons  to 
come  and  hear  them,  that  would  be  perfectly  sufficient.  No¬ 
thing,  then,  could  be  more  easy  than  to  come  within  the  pale  of 
this  law.  If  the  gentlemen  had  intended  to  have  thrown  the 
privilege  perfectly  open,  it  could  scarcely  have  been  done  more 
effectually  than  by  this  enactment.  I,  therefore,  do  not  think 
that  it  is  worth  while  to  waste  our  time  in  making  any  objection 

°  Mr.  Cherry. — May  I  ask,  sir,  by  what  authority  that  law 
has  been  enacted,  where  it  was  promulgated,  or  any  thing  con-, 
cerning  it  ?  I  have  in  vain  searched  the  records  ol  the  College 
to  fincf  it.  It  has  been  a  dictum  of  the  medical  committee  ;  bul 
I  can  find  out  nothing  further  respecting  it. 

Professor  Coleman.— Whether  it  rests  with  the  governors  oi 
the  medical  committee  I  do  not  know.  The  recommendation  o: 
the  medical  committee  to  the  governors  for  the  formation  of  £ 
law  of  the  nature  would  be  necessary.  It  is  not  impossible  but 
that  the  law  may  have  originated  with  or  been  made  by  th< 
medical  committee,  as  the  guide  of  their  recommendation.  The) 
recommend  whom  they  please ;  and  it  is  possible  they  may  hav< 
this  as  the  rule  of  their  recommendation.  I  know  there  is  a  lav 
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which  prevents  the  medical  committee  from  recommending  an\ 
person  to  fill  up  a  vacancy  who  is  not  a  teacher. 

Mr.  Cherry.— The  proceedings  ofthis  body  must  be  like  the 
proceedings  of  every  other  body,  I  apprehend  ;  and  they  niust 
have  records  of  their  proceedings,  upon  which  this  law,  it  it 
exists,  must  appear.  I  merely  rise,  sir,  to  mention  t  ns,  m  01  ei 
to  know  whether  we  really  have  any  thing  to  contend  with  on 
that  point,  or  whether,  in  truth,  we  are  fighting  with  a  shadow. 

Professor  Coleman.— I  really  must  say,  in  this  instance,  it  is 
the  shadow ;  for  even  if  they  had  the  power  of  recommending  who¬ 
ever  they  pleased,  whether  they  be  teacheis  01  not,  it  ceitauny 
would  not  necessarily  follow  that  they  should  be  elected.  r>ut, 
gentlemen,  you  will  recollect  the  first  question  is,  whether  any 
alteration  in  the  present  examining  medical  committee  be  neces¬ 
sary.  Mr.  W.  Percivall  has  spoken  on  the  question;  and  1 
shall  be  happy  to  hear  the  observations  of  any  other  gentleman 
on  it :  if  there  is  nothing  further  to  be  said,  I  shall  put  the 

question.  .  .  . 

A  Member  enquired  if  the  present  examining  committee  weic 

all  teachers  ?  The  Professor  replied,  that  no  person  had  ever 

been  elected  that  was  not  a  teacher. 

Mr.  Quick  wished  to  know  whether  the  meeting  was  to  enter 

into  a  general  discussion  upon  the  subject  on  which  they  had  met  t 
The  chairman  had  stated  plainly  that  he  had  attended  ex¬ 
pressly  for  the  purpose  of  tendering  his  services  on  the  two  ques¬ 
tions  he  had  mentioned,  and  no  other. 

Mr,  Cherry  enquired  whether  it  was  to  be  understood  that  the 
meeting  was  to  be  dissolved  as  soon  as  those  two  questions  wtie 

disposed  of.  .  .  .  „ 

Professor  Coleman  said,  that  will  be  for  the  determination  o 

the  meeting.  The  meeting  will  determine  whether  any  thing  else 
is  to  be  gone  into  or  not.  I  repeat,  that  I  only  tendeied  my  ser¬ 
vices  on  those  two  points  ;  and  it  might  be  very  indelicate  for  me 
to  remain  longer  if  other  questions  should  be  brought  forward. 
They  might  b°e  questions,  whether  I  should  continue  to  be  the 
professor— whether  the  assistant-professor  should  be  continued— 
and  involving  several  points  of  a  similar  kind.  It  will  be  it  col¬ 
lected,  too,  that  at  our  last  meeting,  I  particularly  hoped  that 
one  of  the  points  would  not  be  pressed.  I  thought  it  impolitic  to 
press  it  at  present.  I  thought  it  would  be  bettei  for  you  to  make 
one  step  sure  at  a  time ;  but  that  also  is  for  your  consideration. 

Mr.  Field  considered  it  impossible  for  the  meeting  to  suppose 
that  Mr.  Coleman  had  pledged  himself  to  attend  on  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  any  thing  but  the  two  questions  which  lie  had  stated. 
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Mr.  You att. — Then,  sir,  I  beg  to  speak  on  the  question,  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  or  be  not  necessary  that  there  should  be  some  alteration 
in  the  present  examining  medical  committee.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  examining  committee,  as  at  present  constituted, 
was  the  best  that  could  be  selected  at  the  establishment  of  the 
Veterinary  College.  The  Professor  of  the  College,  aware  of  the 
responsibility  which  he  would  incur  as  the  sole  judge  of  the  com¬ 
petency  of  the  pupil,  and  foreseeing  many  a  probable  source  of 
unpleasantness  and  annoyance  to  which,  he  might  be,  and  most 
unjustly,  exposed,  from  the  discontent  of  the  rejected  candidate, 
looked  round  for  persons  to  share  in  that  responsibility,  and,  by 
dividing  it,  to  lessen,  or  altogether  prevent  its  unpleasant  conse¬ 
quences;  and  such  persons  he  would  select  from  those  who  were 
as  well  qualified  as  they  could  be,  at  that  time,  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  examiners’  board.  Certain  members  of  the  medi¬ 
cal  profession  were  thus,  and  I  say  very  properly,  united  with  him, 
because  there  were  then  no  veterinary  surgeons.  These  medical 
gentlemen  were  the  only  individuals  the  professor  could  select ; 
and,  by  obtaining  their  assistance,  he  secured  this  most  important 
benefit — a  free  admission  for  veterinary  students  to  lectures,  to 
which  they  could  not  otherwise  have  obtained  access,  for  their  . 
own  little  funds  would  not  have  permitted  the  majority  of  them  to 
have  attended  in  the  regular  way.  This  was  a  great  point  gained 
for  the  comfort  of  the  Professor  and  the  improvement  of  the  pupil ;  1 
and,  as  applicable  to  these  times,  I  cordially  approve  of  the  law,  / 
whether  on  record  or  not,  which  required  that  the  examining 
committee  should  be  constituted  of  teachers  alone.  It  held  out  a 
lure  (I  do  not  use  the  term  in  an  invidious  sense) — it  offered  a 
motive  which  would  have  its  influence  on  every  well-constituted  ‘ 
mind,  to  induce  other  lecturers  to  throw  open  their  theatres  to  ve-  3 
terinary  students. 

But,  sir,  the  times  which  we  w  itness  are  different.  The  Vete-  3 
rinary  College  has  been  established  seven-and- thirty  years ;  and, 
instead  of  there  being  no  veterinary  surgeons,  they  are  now  to  be  j 
found  in  every  pail  of  the  country.  It,  then,  becomes  a  question,  : 
whether  wre  may  not,  and  whether  we  ought  not,  to  give  to  the  fl 
professor  other  coadjutors — others  who  will  equally  share  in  his  1 
responsibility,  and  who  are  better  qualified  to  decide  on  the  pro-  i 
ficiency  of  the  candidate  for  a  diploma. 

When  the  veterinary  school  at  Alfort  was  first  established,  > 
there  were  two  professors.  Those  tw  o  gentlemen  felt,  like  the  first  j 
professor  of  the  college  at  St.  Pancras,  the  responsibility  that! 
would  attach  to  them  in  the  discharge  of  their  important,  and  j 
sometimes  painful  office,  as  examiners;  and  they  anxiously  sought  I 
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for  others  to  share  in  that  responsibility.  They  called  to  their  aid 
persons  which  our  Professor  could  not  do — veterinary  surgeons. 
W e  had  none ;  for  the  veterinary  art  in  our  country  was  then 
sunk  into  the  lowest  state  of  degradation.  They  called  in  cer¬ 
tain  veterinary  surgeons  residing  in  Paris;  and  they  formed  what 
they  termed  a  jury ,  consisting  of  the  two  professors  and  these  ve¬ 
terinary  practitioners.  This  jury  decided  on  the  competency  of  the 
pupil,  and  their  examination  was  always  held  in  public. 

When  the  experiment  had  been  fairly  tried,  and  the  school  at 
Alfort  was  completely  established,  the  case  was  altered.  Instead 
of  two  professors,  eight  were  appointed.  rIhe  responsibility  was 
thus  sufficiently  shared  among  so  many ;  and  there  was  no  farther 
necessity  for  the  jury.  The  competency  of  the  pupil  was  now 
decided  upon  by  the  professors  alone  ;  but  how  decided  upon  ? 
Publicly  ; — [hear!  hear  /]  at  a  meeting  at  which  not  only  every 
veterinary  practitioner  might  attend,  but  on  which  his  attendance 
was  invited,  and  at  which  he  might  propose  what  question  he 
pleased  to  the  candidate. 

There  is  no  school,  sir,  in  existence*  except  that  at  St.  Pancras, 
in  which  the  qualifications  of  the  veterinary  student  are  not 
decided  upon  by  veterinarians,  and  veterinarians  alone.  Ours  is 
the  only  exception.  It  is  an  exception,  because  we  could  not 
get  better  men  when  the  examining  committee  was  appointed. 
It  has  continued  to  be  the  exception,  because  we  felt,  and  ever 
shall  we  feel,  indebted  to  the  teachers  of  human  medicine  for  the 
services  they  have  rendered  us. 

We  wish  not,  sir,  to  displace  them  even  now :  if  we  did,  we 
should  be  guilty  of  that  crime  which  the  Professor  described  as 
including  every  other — ingratitude.  I3ut,  although  we  wish 
not  to  displace  them,  we  do  wish  to  place  our  school  on  a 
level  with  those  of  other  countries.  We  wish  that  it  should  not 
form  the  only  and  most  degrading  exception  in  the  veterinary 
world.  We  "hope  that,  after  the  College  has  been  established 
thirty-seven  years,  and  practitioners  are  gone  out  into  every  pait 
of  the  kingdom,  it  is  possible  that  other  gentlemen  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  a  little  more  competent  than  those  who,  although  they 
'are  the  heads  of  their  own  profession,  know  nothing  ol  ours; 
a  little  more  competent  to  examine  the  veterinary  student. 

I  am  speaking  now  merely  the  feelings  of  an  individual ;  and 
state  the  ground  on  which  I  would  rest  the  claim  of  the  veterinary 
surgeon  at  the  present  moment.  I  would  say,  there  ought  to  be 
a  change — that,  1  believe,  is  the  question  ;  there  ought  to  be 
a  change  in  the  present  examining  committee.  1  would  say,  that 
our  veterinary  institution  ought  not  to  be  so  manifestly  and  un¬ 
deservedly  inferior  to  other  veterinary  schools.  I  would  say,  that 
it  is  an  indignity  —a  most  unmerited  and  intolerable  indignity,  cast 
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on  the  British  veterinary,  practitioner,  that  he  should  be  excluded 
from  the  privileges  that  are  enjoyed  by  every  other  veterinary 
surgeon  in  the  world. 

Professor  Coleman, — Is  there  any  other  gentleman  who 
wishes  to  speak  on  the  subject?  [A  pause, Perhaps  I  ought 
to  have  put  a  question  previous  to  the  one  I  have  put,  which 
is,  whether  the  present  meeting  will  peremptorily  decide  this 
matter ;  or,  whether  you  would  think,  after  your  opinion  has 
been  given,  it  should  be  referred  to  the  veterinary  surgeons 
throughout  Great  Britain ;  or,  whether  the  decision  is  to 
take  place  this  evening.  It  was  a  question  started  by  some 
gentleman,  whether  we  should  consult  the  veterinary  surgeons 
by  a  circular  letter  upon  the  subject,  or  whether  we  are  to  con¬ 
sider  ourselves  as  representing  the  veterinary  surgeons  of  Great 
Britain  (and  I  hope  every  veterinary  surgeon  has,  as  far  as 
possible,  been  informed  of  this  meeting)  and,  at  this  meeting, 
decide  upon  the  whole  ourselves  :  that  will  be  for  your  de¬ 
cision. 

It  was  replied  by  Mr.W.  Goodwin,  that  every  veterinary  sur¬ 
geon  had  been  written  to,  both  in  town  and  country,  whose  address 
could  be  obtained;  that  the  meeting  had  been  advertised  in 
five  different  newspapers ;  and  that,  under  such  circumstances, 
those  who  were  present  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  general  body  of  the  practitioners,  and  competent 
to  decide  on  all  questions. 

It  was  stated  by  other  gentlemen,  that  they  had  heard  of  the 
meeting  only  by  chance ;  and  that  they  had  been  informed  by 
letters  that  many  practitioners  in  the  country  had  never  heard  of 
the  meeting,  but  were  exceedingly  anxious,  if  such  meeting 
should  take  place,  to  have  an  opportunity  of  attending  it. 

Mr.  Wm.  Goodwin  indignantly  objected  to  the  time  of  the 
meeting  being  unnecessarily,  if  not  purposely,  wasted  in  such 
discussions.  All  possible  pains  had  been  taken  by  Mr.  Lang¬ 
worthy  and  himself,  to  write  to  the  body  of  practitioners  ;  and 
this  meeting  ought  to  be  considered  as  representing  that  body. 

Mr.  Cherry  concurred  with  the  last  speaker;  and  added, that 
so  much  had  been  said,  and  so  well  said,  on  the  necessity  of  an 
alteration  in  the  examining  medical  committee,  that  little  re¬ 
mained  to  be  noticed :  an  observation  or  two,  however,  he  had  to 
make  on  physicians  and  surgeons  affixing  their  names  to  veteri¬ 
nary  diplomas.  He  recollected  having  been  in  a  court  of  justice, 
where  that  Judge  presided  who  had  been  said  to  have  more 
knowledge  of  the  horse  than  any  of  his  brethren.  A  veterinary 
question  was  under  consideration.  The  learned  Judge  took  up 
the  parchment  or  piece  of  paper,  and,  after  ascertaining  from 
whom  it  came,  and  what  names  were  attached  to  it,  threw  it 
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down  with  the  utmost  contempt,  as  totally  undeserving  of  the 
slightest  notice.  Such  diplomas  might  do  to  be  hung  up  in  the 
veterinary  study,  shop,  or  pharmacy ;  but  they  could  only  in¬ 
fluence  the  public  mind  for  a  short  period,  it  at  all.  Practi¬ 
tioners  would  come  to  their  level,  and  be  respected  only  for  the 
knowledge  they  possessed.  He  had  a  high  respect  for  the  medi¬ 
cal  examiners  ;  but  regarded  their  knowledge  as  totally  insuffi¬ 
cient  for  the  office  of  veterinary  examiners  ;  therefore  he  was  of 
opinion  that  a  change  was  not  only  requisite,  but  absolutely  ne¬ 
cessary  for  the  respectability  and  welfare  of  the  profession. 

Mr.  Fenwick  regarded  the  deplorable  degree  in  which  the 
country  had  been  deluged  with  veterinary  surgeons,  who  passed 
only  three  or  four  months  at  the  College,  as  a  decided  proof  of 
the  incompetency  of  the  examiners. 

Mr.  Langworthy  said,  that  letters  had  been  sent  to  all  the 
practitioners  whose  addresses  could  be  obtained.  Ihe  first  letter, 
continued  he,  was  sent  to  the  Professor,  inviting  him  to  attend. 
What  we  scarcely  dared  to  hope,  he  politely  accepted  the  invi¬ 
tation.  Upon  that,  we  wished  to  offer  him  the  chair;  and  it 
was  then  necessary  that  a  second  circular  should  be  sent. 

I  waited  on  Mr.  Coleman,  and  told  him  that  1  wished  to  state  in 
the  letters,  after  the  words  “  Professor  Coleman  in  the  chair/’ 
“who  will  bring  forward  some  important  suggestions  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  profession.”  This  would  have  been  in  the  advertise¬ 
ment  also;  and  every  one  who  had  read  the  circular  or  advertise¬ 
ment,  would  then  have  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  more 
fully  the  nature  of  the  meeting.  To  this,  however,  Mr.  Cole¬ 
man  decidedly  objected.  Of  course,  I  could  not  enter  into  his 
motives;  but,  if  that  which  I  proposed  had  been  allowed  to 
stand,  it  would  have  conveyed  much  more  information  than  was 
done  by  the  circular  which  was  sent.  With  respect  to  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  have  not  received  letters,  such  omission  arose  from 
our  being  unable  to  obtain  their  address,  either  from  the  list  of 
veterinary  surgeons,  or  the  records  of  the  College.  Besides 
sending  a  great  many  circulars,  we  published  the  meeting  in  five 
newspapers. 

With  regard  to  the  examining  medical  committee,  there  is  evi¬ 
dently  much  fault  somewhere ;  and  I  think  it  undoubtedly  arises 
from  the  part  they  have  taken  in  the  management  of  the  affairs 
of  the  College. 

We  were  informed,  when  Sir  Astley  Cooper  was  in  the  chair 
at  the  students’  dinner,  that  the  College  had  gone  on  prospe¬ 
rously,  and  continued  to  flourish,  under  its  present  government. 
Is  it  indeed  so  ?  I  would  rather  say,  that  the  sending  out  young 
men,  in  the  manner  that  has  been  done,  totally  incompetent, 
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has  brought  sad  disgrace  on  the  profession  generally ;  and  I  would 
say  of  the  College  itself,  that  its  affairs  are  not  going  on  pros¬ 
perously. 

On  looking  over  the  list  for  1825,  I  find  the  number  of  sub¬ 
scribers  to  be  1140 ;  but  on  examining  the  list  for  1828,  I  find 
that  that  number  has  sank  to  994,  making  an  unexpected  and 
positive  decrease  of  146.  On  discovering  this,  I  was  disposed  to 
look  further,  and  took  the  three  first  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
The  letter  A  contained  53  subscribers,  19  of  whom  had  with¬ 
drawn  their  subscriptions;  the  letter  B  contained  103,  29  of 
whom  had  withdrawn  their  subscriptions ;  C  contained  114, 
50  of  whom  had  withdrawn  their  subscriptions  :  and  all  this  has 
taken  place,  notwithstanding  the  overbeaiing  inducement  of 
having  their  horses  attended  for  nothing,  and  of  being  able  to 
purchase  their  drugs  for  half  their  value.  Now,  I  would  ask  any 
man  among  us,  if  he  is  losing  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  per  arm. 
which  the  subscriptions  of  146  would  be  pretty  much  equivalent 
to,  how  he  could  call  his  a  flourishing  concern  ?  I  confess  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  a  paradox.  Much  of  this,  I  say,  must  have  arisen 
from  the  insufficiency  of  the  examining  committee ;  and  that  is  my 
reason  for  considering  there  ought  to  be  a  change  in  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  that  committee. 

Mr.  W.  Goodwin. — Before,  sir,  the  question  is  put,  I  would 
beg  to  ask,  if  the  education  of  a  veterinary  surgeon  is  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  liberal  one,  or  simply  the  education  of  a  man  who  can 
neither  read  nor  write ;  or,  at  all  events,  read  badly  and  write 
worse  ?  If  you  answer,  that  the  veterinary  science  ought  to  be 
practised  by  a  man  of  liberal  education,  I  should  say  the  exam¬ 
iners  have  not  done  their  duty ;  and  although  it  would  be  invidi¬ 
ous  in  me  to  bring  forward  individual  cases,  yet  I  could  furnish 
example  upon  example,  of  the  grossest  and  most  disgraceful  ig¬ 
norance  and  insufficiency.  I  would  further  say,  that  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  a  veterinary  school  having  existed  in  this  country  for 
seven-and-thirty  years,  and  not  one  of  us  being  permitted  to  sit 
among  the  examiners,  is  the  greatest  indignity  that  can  be  cast 
upon  the  profession.  To  imagine  that  this  institution  should 
have  been  carried  on  for  thirty-seven  years,  and  that  there  is  not 
a  man  practising  the  veterinary  art  qualified  to  sit  among  the 
examiners,  except  Mr.  Sewell,  is  a  circumstance  so  disgraceful, 
that  I  am  almost  ashamed  of  the  profession  to  which  I  belong. 
These  lamentable  facts,  however,  have  all  been  stated  again  and 
ao-ain,  and  the  subject  has  been  completely  exhausted.  I  am 
quite  certain  that  the  question  before  the  meeting  cannot  remain 
long  undisposed  of.  If  the  voice  of  the  whole  profession  could 
be  taken,  there  is  hardly  one  (and  I  cannot  imagine  how  there 
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hould  be  that  one)  who  would  withhold  his  vote  from  the  expe- 
iency  of  effecting  some  change. 

Mr.  Rogers  considered  that  the  proposed  proceedings  of  the 
ight  were  likely  to  throw  a  doubt  even  on  the  general  com- 
etency  of  the  examiners.  It  was  well  known  that  the  compo- 
ent  parts  of  animals,  in  a  great  measure,  were  the  same.  It 
•as  imagined  that  the  examiners  were  competent  to  examine 
ito  human  anatomy,  physiology,  pathology ;  and  he  was  of 
pinion,  that  the  passing  of  the  present  measure  would  be  calcu- 
ited  to  throw  a  doubt  even  on  this.  In  his  judgment,  the  veteri- 
ary  surgeon’s  education  was  any  thing  but  what  it  ought  to  be; 

;  should  be  much  more  liberal  and  extensive.  Ihe  student  ought 
3  understand  anatomy  thoroughly  :  he  ought  to  understand  the 
lode  of  compounding  medicine,  their  uses,  doses,  and  effects, 
le  should  be  a  perfect  horseman ;  and  the  emoluments  of  the 
rofession  ought  also  to  be  more  equitably  divided. 

A  Country  Practitioner  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  there 
ught  to  be  a  change,  but  he  objected  to  the  present  meeting 
oming  to  any  decision  whatever  ;  a  meeting  at  which  a  third  of 
be  veterinary  surgeons  in  the  kingdom  were  not,  and  could  not 
»y  possibility,  be  present.  He  thought  a  future  meeting  should 
ake  place,  and  that  every  practitioner  should,  in  some  way  or 
ther,  be  informed  that  such  meeting  was  to  take  place,  and  what 
,-ere  its  objects. 

Mr.  Field  considered,  that  the  examiners  ought  not  only  to 
now,  as  the  present  committee  did,  human  anatomy  and  physi- 
logy  well,  but  that  they  ought  to  be  perfectly  conversant  with 
he  structure  and  functions  of  those  animals  which  came  under 
he  veterinarian’s  care.  The  lungs  of  a  horse  and  of  a  man  per- 
ormed  pretty  nearly  the  same  functions ;  they  were  composed  of 
imilar  structures ;  and,  therefore,  inflammation  of  the  lungs  in 
he  one  or  the  other  must  be  pretty  much  alike  :  but  there  were 
nany  instances  in  which  the  structure  and  functions  of  parts  of 
he  horse  did  not  agree  with  the  structure  and  functions  of  the 
ame  parts  in  the  human  being ;  and  this  was  a  very  strong  rea- 
-on  why  veterinary  surgeons  ought  to  be  allowed  principally  to 
•onduct  the  examination  of  the  veterinary  student.  Until  there 
vere  more  veterinary  teachers,  and  until  there  were  more  veteri- 
lary  publications,  the  veterinary  student  could  not  be  properly 
ducated. 

Professor  Coleman. — I  shall  now  put  the  motion  ;  and  those 
gentlemen  who  are  of  opinion  “  That  some  alteration  in  the  con- 
titution  of  the  medical  examining  committee  is  necessary,”  will 
>e  so  good  as  to  hold  up  their  right  hands. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to  with  one  dissentient  voice. 

O 
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Professor  Coleman. — Now  the  second  subject  for  consideration 
is,  whether  it  will  be  advisable  to  add  three  veterinary  surgeons 
to  the  present  medical  committee,  or  to  have  a  separate  vete¬ 
rinary  examining  committee  of  six,  with  the  Professor  and  As¬ 
sistant-professor. 

Before  this  question  is  discussed,  I  wish  merely  to  repeat 
what  I  before  stated  with  respect  to  this  point.  The  only  ob¬ 
jection  I  have  heard  raised  to  it  was,  that  it  would  appear  as  if 
there  was  some  degree  of  indignity,  or  at  least  a  want  of  suf¬ 
ficient  dignity,  in  having  a  separate  veterinary  committee ;  that  it 
would  be,  on  the  part  of  veterinarians,  acknowledging  an  infe¬ 
rior  rank  to  the  medical  profession.  You  will  recollect  that  I 
mentioned  some  facts  to  shew,  that,  whatever  opinion  we  may 
have  of  ourselves,  the  world  would  for  ever  consider  a  shade 
higher  in  rank  those  who  attended  to  human  beings  than  those 
who  attend  to  horses.  At  the  same  time,  I  could  not  conceive 
how  it  could  be  considered  a  degradation.  The  Professor  and 
Assistant-professor  would,  I  suppose,  have  a  place  in  this  com¬ 
mittee  ;  and  it  would  have  two  things  to  recommend  it :  you 
would  have  six  instead  of  three,  and  the  talents  and  knowledge 
of  six  are  surely  preferable  to  three : — that  would  of  itself  be 
an  improvement.  But  there  is  another  recommendation,  which 
is,  the  greater  probability  of  your  being  able  to  carry  that  than 
the  other.  Whatever  you  may  think  proper  to  do  in  the  shape 
of  a  memorial,  I  shall  do  all  1  can  to  carry  it  forward.  But  the 
separate  committee  has  been  sanctioned,  approved  of,  and  re¬ 
commended  by  the  medical  committee ;  I  think,  therefore,  there 
is  a  greater  probability  of  your  carrying  that  point  than  there  is 
of  carrying  the  other.  Whether  you  would  think  proper  to  try 
the  one  first,  and,  if  it  failed,  then  to  try  the  second,  will  be  for 
you  to  decide  :  my  object  is  to  do  as  much  as  I  possibly  can, 
with  the  view  of  complying  with  your  wishes.  [ Cheers .]  Of 
course,  I  should  recommend  that  which  is  probable  and  prac¬ 
ticable  in  preference  to  that  which  is  improbable.  If  you  think 
proper  to  say,  it  is  most  advisable  that  three  shall  be  added  to 
the  medical  committee,  that  may  be  tried  ;  if  it  fail,  you  can  try 
the  other.  I  mentioned  also  on  W ednesday,  which  it  is  proper 
for  me  to  repeat  here,  that  there  has  been  a  mistake  with  respect 
to  the  understanding  of  how  the  examinations  were  to  be  con¬ 
ducted.  It  was  said,  that  the  medical  committee,  being  to 
examine  the  pupils  before  the  other,  there  would  be  no  compul¬ 
sion  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  to  attend  the  other  committee,  and 
that,  therefore,  he  might  not  choose  to  be  examined  a  second 
time,  it  being  perfectly  optional.  That  was  not  the  thing  in¬ 
tended  it  was  intended  that  they  should  be  first  examined  by 
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he  veterinary  committee  that  they  should  not  have  a  dipioma 
mtil  they  had  been  examined  by  the  veterinary  committee,  and 
t forwards  examined  by  the  medical  committee. 

Inhere  ifa  degree  of  benefit  to  be  conferred  upon  the  pro- 
rc„lon  bv  addino  three  individuals  to  the  examining  committee, 
or  mv  own  part  f  do  not  see  how  the  profession  is  not  to  be  bene 
fitted7 more  Pby  that  honour  (if  it  be  one,  and  I  do  not  enter  much 
into  the  feelings  of  those  who  consider  it  to  be  one)  than  by  the 
annnintmpnt  of  six  efficient  examiners.  Howevei,  it  is  101  yoi 
to  decide  I  only  mean  to  advert  to  that  which  appears  to  me 
moie  macticable}  and  probable,  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
having  been  suggested,  and  indeed  first  proposed,  in  the  medical 

“fthfcHERRY  considered,  that,  after  what  had  taken  place, 
unless  some  of  the  extraordinary  changes  which  had  so“et™®s 
been  heard  of,  but  which  were  not  reasonably  to  be  expected, 

should  take  place,  no  hope  could  be  ,entf t^" ’ veterina™ 
occasion,  the  medical  committee  would  admit  thiee  vete  y 
suro-eons  to  be  added  to  them :  therefore  lie  thought  that  the 
profession  would  have  to  be  content  with  having  a  separate 

“y™  William  Percivall  had  laboured  under  a  mistake  as 
to  the  supposed  mode  of  examining  by  the  two  committees  ; 
but  from  what  the  President  had  just  stated,  he  thought  it  would 
be  advisable  to  have  a  second  committee ;  but  should  there  be  a 
second  he  should  protest  against  any  inferiority  on  the  pait  ot 
the  veterinary  committee.  The  two  would  have  to  be  considered 
Is  standing7  on  an  equality  in  point  of  rank  and  respecta- 

Professor  Coleman  assured  the  speaker  it  should  be  so. 

Mr.  William  Percivall  expressed  himself  perfectly  sa- 

^Professor  Coleman  said,  the  fact  is,  that  the  College  of  Sur¬ 
geons  and  Apothecaries’  Company  arc  two  distinct  bodies.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  an  apothecary  should  be  examined  by  the  Col- 
lege  of  Surgeons  at  all.  Any  man  may  set  up  next  door  to  the 
College  of  Surgeons  in  Lincoln’s-inn-fields,  and  piactisc  suigery, 
without  havinw  undergone  an  examination  there  ;  but  those  who 
pass  Apothecaries’  Hall  feel  it  necessary,  lor  the  sake  ol  then re¬ 
putation  only,  to  be  examined  by  the  College  ot  Surgeons  altei- 
wards.  Now  it  has  been  contended,  and  with  great  truth,  that 
this  medical  committee  know  nothing  of  the  diseases  ot  horses 
Why  it  never  was  expected  that  they  should  ;  it  never  was  expected 
that  they  should  examine  pupils  on  the  diseases  of  horses  ,  it  was 
expected  that  they  should  examine  them  on  the  points  which  they 
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themselves  taught ;  and  it  was  considered,  that  the  fact  of  the 
veterinary  surgeon  having  a  knowledge  also  of  what  these  gen¬ 
tlemen  taught,  would  be  a  great  recommendation  to  the  public 
as  proving  that  he  had  enjoyed  a  better  education  than  he 
could  have  received  from  the  College  alone.  Now  the  fact  is, 
that  the  medical  committee  will  retain  what  they  have  hitherto 
practised,  that  is,  the  medical  department,  the  veterinary  depart¬ 
ment  being  entirely  left  to  the  veterinary  committee.  It  is  the 
xvind  of  connection  that  subsists  between  the  College  of  Sur¬ 
geons  and  the  Apothecaries’  Company.  All  the  apothecaries 
throughout  the  country  act  as  apothecary-surgeons,  excc  ipt  in  large 
cities.  The  surgeons  practise  the  business  of  apothecaries  in  the 
countiy.  1  here  is  not,  however,  a  much  closer  connection  between 
the  duties  of  an  apothecary  and  a  surgeon,  than  there  is  between 
those  of  a  medical  man  and  a  veterinarian  •  therefore,  in  that 
point  of  view,  I  think  it  advisable.  If  I  thought  there  was  any 
degradation,  any  stigma  affixed  on  the  veterinary  surgeon,  by 
placing  him  below  the  rank  of  a  gentleman,  in  having  this  com¬ 
mittee  appointed,  I  should  say,  by  no  means  consent  to  have  a 
veterinary  committee;  I  should  not  consent  to  be  one  of  the 
membeis  of  ii.  I  feel,  however,  that  we  are  competent  to  have 
an  examining  committee  of  ourselves ;  therefore,  why  should  we 
feel  degraded,  in  any  way,  by  our  having  it  ?  The  strongest  re¬ 
commendation  for  having  this  committee  is,  that  it  is  not  only 
sanctioned  by  the  medical  committee,  but  was  proposed  by  them 
to  the  governors,  and  consequently  is  much  more  likely  to  be 
obtained.  I  think  we  should  bow  to  the  feelings  of  the  public 
lespecting  us,  and,  most  of  all,  I  think  we  ought  to  consider 
that  which  is  not  beneficial  to  ourselves,  but  to  the  public  ;  and 
that  is,  to  have  security  for  the  proper  education  and  proper  exa¬ 
mination  of  the  veterinary  pupil. 

Well,  then,  suppose  the  pupil  were  examined  by  the  Professor 
and  Assistant-professor  only ;  you  would  say,  he  ought  to  be  ex¬ 
amined  by  other  practitioners — three  other  practitioners.  Then, 
will  not  the  public  say,  is  it  not  better  they  should  be  examined 

by  six  ?  Can  you  show  any  reason  why  six  are  not  better  than 
three  ? 

Mr.  William  Goodwin  observed  that,  even  supposing  the 
present  meeting  agreed  that  a  separate  committee  of  veterinary 
piactitioners  ought  to  be  appointed,  and  even  supposing  the 
medical  committee  recommended  to  the  governors  the  formation 
of  this  committee,  yet,  if  the  governors  objected,  the  profession 
would  find  themselves  just  where  they  w;ere. 

Professor  Coleman  said  this  certainly  would  be  the  case. 

Mi.  \l  ii, liam  Goodwin  stated  that  this  second  committee 
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had  already  been  recommended  by  the  members  of  the  examin¬ 
ing  committee,  and  refused  by  the  governors. 

Professor  Coleman  believed  this  had  been  in  consequence  of 
the  discussion  that  had  immediately  preceded  the  introduction  of 
the  proposition  to  their  notice ;  but  from  the  manner  in  which  it 
had  now  been  brought  forward,  and  the  existing  circumstances, 
he  was  induced  to  believe  that  there  was  a  fair  chance  of 
success. 

Mr.  Percivall,  sen.,  was  quite  of  opinion  that,  whatever 
the  medical  committee  recommended  now,  with  respect  to  the 
formation  of  another  committee,  the  governors  would  be  induced 
to  accede  to. 

After  several  observations  from  various  gentlemen, 

Mr.  William  Goodwin  moved,  “  That  a  separate  examin¬ 
ing  veterinary  committee  was  more  expedient,  than  to  have  three 
veterinary  surgeons  added  to  the  existing  medical  examining 
committee.” 

Mr.  Cherry  and  Mr.  Percivall,  sen.,  both  rose  to  second 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  Coleman  being  on  the  point  of  putting  the  question, 

Mr.  You att  rose.  I  do  not  mean,  sir,  to  object  to  this  reso¬ 
lution,  but  I  feel  it  to  be  a  duty  which  I  had  hoped  some  abler 
and  more  influential  member  would  have  discharged,  to  enter  my 
protest  at  this  stage  of  the  business  against  the  conclusion  which 
may  hereafter  be  drawn  from  the  resolution. 

The  chairman  has  stated,  that  there  were  three  objections 
assigned,  by  the  present  examining  committee,  to  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  veterinary  surgeons  among  them.  The  first  as  to  the 
law,  and  the  third,  as  to  the  possible  jealousy  which  the 
election  of  a  few  might  cause,  they  have  virtually  abandoned. 
The  second  was  the  principal,  I  believe  that  1  should  be  justified 
in  saying  the  only,  true  objection.  The  admission  of  veterinary 
surgeons  among  them  would  not  be  pleasant  to  the  medical 
committee  ;  indeed,  so  unpleasant  would  it  be,  that  the  probabi¬ 
lity  was,  “  they  would  not  keep  up  the  same  zeal  in  attending  as 
before,  but  would  gradually  withdraw,  one  after  the  other.” 

Why,  sir,  I  feel  so  much  gratitude  towards  the  medical  com¬ 
mittee  for  former  services  that,  although  I  am  deeply  mortified  by 
this  avowed  and  unequivocal  dislike,  I  am  not  disposed  angrily 
to  resent  the  too  evident  indignity,  but  rather  to  humour  this  un¬ 
founded  and,  I  must  say,  weak  prejudice.  I  cannot,  however, 
help  feeling  much  and  painful  surprise,  that  their  zeal  in  our 
cause  is  so  lukewarm,  that,  for  a  few  hours  only  in  the  year, 
they  will  not  sacrifice,  or  rather  will  run  the  risk,  and  no 
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very  grea^  one>  of  sacrificing  their  laugh,  and  joke,  and  repartee. 
It  is  a  confession  which  I  acknowledge  I  did  not  anticipate,  and 
which  I  could  wish,  for  the  sake  of  more  parties  than  one,  had 
not  been  made.  I  would,  however,  have  been  silent,  had  not 
the  worthy  Professor,  in  his  ingenious  advocacy  of  the  necessity 
of  keeping  up  the  distinctions  of  rank,  unfolded  the  veritable 
reason  of  this  dislike.  “  The  veterinary  surgeon  is  far  inferior  to 
the  human  surgeon; — we  have  not  enjoyed  the  same  expensive 
education, — we  do  not  possess  the  same  general  knowledge, — 
we  are  not  held  in  the  same  public  estimation, — we  are  only 
junior  brethren — mere  children,  compared  with  our  elders,  and, 
therefore,  we  ought  not  to  dream  of  associating  with  our  betters.” 
I  unhesitatingly  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  premises,  but  I 
indignantly  repel  the  conclusion.  We  are  but  junior  brothers, 
yet,  with  all  our  inferiority  of  education  and  acquirement,  we  are 
brothers ;  and  brothers,  senior  and  junior,  meet  at  the  same  board 
and  consult  respecting  their  common  interests.  The  veterinary 
and  the  human  surgeon  are,  or  may  be,  members  of  the  same 
mess.  There  is  a  wide  distinction  of  rank  between  the  command¬ 
ing-officer  and  the  subaltern,  but  they  surround  the  same  table, 
and  sit  on  the  same  court-martial,  and  in  many  important  con¬ 
cerns  are  brought  into  frequent  and  not  unpleasant  contact  with 
each  other ;  but  we  (for  such  is  the  argument,  if  it  be  good  for 
any  thing  at  all),  on  account  of  the  distinction  of  rank ,  must  not 
presume  to  aspire  at  filling  the  lowest  seat  at  the  examiners7 
board. — Where  is  the  distance  throws  us  back  thus  far?  What 
are  the  circumstances,  operating  in  no  other  profession,  in  no 
other  relation  of  life,  which  stamp  on  us  this  hateful  degrada¬ 
tion  ?  The  junior  and  the  senior  brother  associate  in  many  an 
office  of  affection,  and  the  colonel  and  the  cornet  meet  at  the 
same  board  of  business  and  of  pleasure;  but  the  veterinary 
surgeon  must  not  associate  with  the  medical  examiner.  In  my 
own  name,  in  the  name  of  every  practitioner,  in  the  name  of  every 
future  veterinary  surgeon,  I  do  protest  against  the  stigma  which 
may  be  indirectly,  and  directly  too,  affixed  upon  us  by  this 
exclusion. 

I  do  not,  however,  mean  to  oppose  the  resolution.  So  far  as 
the  education  and  competency  of  the  student  are  concerned, 
and,  thus  far,  the  respectability  of  the  profession,  it  matters  little 
whether  there  be  one  blended  or  two  separate  examining  commit¬ 
tees.  I  have,  I  can  have,  no  wish  to  offend  these  gentlemen,  or 
perseveringly  to  urge  that  which  would  be  obnoxious  to  them. 
Respect  and  gratitude  have  been  long  associated  in  my  mind, 
and  in  all  our  minds,  with  the  recollection  of  them;  but  I  could 
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not  suiter  this  resolution  to  pass,  without  thus  far  asserting  the 
just  claims  of  that  profession  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be 
an  humble  member. 

-  Professor  Coleman  still  entertained  his  opinion,  that  the 
medical  man  is,  and  must  be,  considered  higher  in  rank  by  the 
public  than  the  veterinary  surgeon.  He  could  not  believe  that  a 
veterinary  surgeon  had  ever  been  treated,  or  would  be  treated 
with  indignity,  by  a  medical  man  :  and  he  thought  that  any  ob¬ 
servations,  calculated  to  irritate  in  any  way,  or  in  any  quarter, 
had  better  not  be  made. 

Mr.  Cherry  likewise  thought  that,  except  it  was  our  wish  to 
come  to  an  open  rupture  with  the  medical  committee,  this  course 
of  argument  had  better  at  present  be  avoided,  and  especially  as 
that  committee  had  not  hesitated,  in  a  public  document,  to  ex¬ 
press  their  opinion  of  us  in  no  very  measured  terms.  In  reply  to 
a  former  solicitation,  to  admit  a  limited  number  of  veterinary  sur¬ 
geons  into  the  examining  committee,  they  scruple  not  to  say, 
that  “  such  an  arrangement  would  neither  add  to  t he  reputation  of 
the  College ,  nor  the  improvement  oj  the  pupil.” 

The  next  resolution,  moved  by  Mr.  William  Goodwin  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Percivall,  was,  “  that  six  veterinary  surgeons, 
exclusive  of  the  Professor  and  Assistant-professor,  be  elected  by 
the  body  of  the  profession  from  those  living  in  London,  and 
within  ten  miles,  to  be  appointed  as  an  examining  committee, 
with  power,  if  necessary,  to  increase  their  numbers  equal  to 
that  of  the  medical  examining  committee.” 

Carried  unanimously. 

The  next  resolution  was,  “  that  a  committee  be  now  appointed, 
consisting  of  nine  of  the  practitioners  present,  for  the  purpose  ol 
drawing  up  the  necessary  memorials  to  the  medical  committee 
and  governors,  and  of  managing  the  future  proceedings  of  the 
meeting.” 

This  was  carried  unanimously,  and  the  committee  appointed. 

It  was  now  nearly  twelve  o’clock. — Mr.  Coleman  doubted 
whether  it  were  expedient,  at  that  late  hour,  to  enter  into  the 
consideration  of  the  second  question,  viz.  the  exclusion  ot  vete¬ 
rinary  surgeons  as  subscribers  to  the  Veterinary  College.  He  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  enactment  of  the  law.  It  made  no  dif¬ 
ference  to  him  ;  but  it  might  be  a  proper  subject  for  considera¬ 
tion,  whether  an  unworthy  pupil,  who  had  become  uproarious  at 
the  College,  and  whom  it  had  been  necessary  to  expel,  might 
have  the  power  to  say,  I  will  be  a  match  for  you ;  I  will  pay  my 
two  guineas, and  become  a  subscriber;  1  will  attend  every  meet¬ 
ing,  and  annoy  you  to  my  heart’s  content. 

Besides,  we  do  not  know  how  far  the  admission  of  veterinary 
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surgeons  might  be  injurious  to  the  profession.  We  must  reason 
upon  general  principles.  Suppose  veterinary  surgeons  should 
come  up  and  say  we  have  practitioners  enough  ;  we  will  have  no 
more.  It  will,  however,  gentlemen,  be  for  you  to  determine,  whe¬ 
ther  you  will  enter  into  the  consideration  of  this  question,  and 
how  you  will  dispose  of  it. 

Mr.  W.  Goodwin  rose  for  the  purpose  of  moving  that  the 
present  meeting  should  be  adjourned.  Although  he  was  most 
interested  in  the  question,  he  feared  that  no  good  could  arise 
from  the  discussion  of  it  at  so  late  an  hour.  Every  veterinary 
surgeon  must  be  interested  in  the  question  ;  but  his  was  a  peculiar 
interest.  He  was  the  first  veterinary  surgeon  who  had  been  re¬ 
jected  as  a  subscriber  to  the  Veterinaiy  College.  His  subscrip¬ 
tion  had  been  received  in  1825, — in  1829  it  was  rejected.  He 
had  never  attended  any  general  meeting ;  he  had  never  rendered 
himself  obnoxious  to  the  governors  or  the  officers  of  the  College ; 
and,  therefore,  the  argument  of  the  Professor  could  not  apply  to 
him.  As  a  British  subject,  as  one  who  was  not  an  outlaw  in  his 
native  land,  he  conceived  that  he  had  as  much  right  as  any  other 
man  in  the  country  to  enjoy  the  advantages  which  might  be 
derived  from  a  national  institution  like  the  Veterinary  College. 

He  could  not  imagine  for  one  moment  that  men,  in  possession 
of  their  senses,  as  the  governors  of  the  Veterinary  College  might 
be  presumed  to  be,  would  attempt  to  put  in  force  a  measure  so 
ridiculous  and  absurd,  not  to  say  manifestly  illegal. 

He  had  had  a  conference  with  Mr.  Coleman  on  the  subject; 
and  that  gentleman  had  acknowledged  that  if  he  (Mr.  Goodwin) 
chose  to  send  his  groom,  or  his  most  menial  servant,  to  the  Col¬ 
lege  as  a  subscriber,  they  had  not  the  power  to  reject  him.  He 
might  send  his  servant  with  his  two  guineas,  to  vote  as  he  chose  to 
make  him — to  act  as  his  perfect  automaton — or  to  annoy  them  in 
a  manner  which  he  could  never  so  far  disgrace  himself  as  to 
practise,  and  they  would  be  perfectly  at  his  mercy ;  but  he  who  was 
educated  at  the  College,  and  identified  with  its  interests,  and  who 
had  too  much  at  stake  to  act  the  blackguard,  was  excluded.  He 
need  not  say  more  to  show  the  utter  absurdity  of  such  a  law.  His 
mind  was  fully  made  up.  He  would  appear,  or  attempt  to  ap¬ 
pear,  at  the  general  meeting  of  the  subscribers,  and  demand  to 
know  why  he  was  excluded  from  the  rights  of  every  British  sub¬ 
ject. 

Mr.  Field  observed,  that  as  Mr.  Goodwin  was  determined  to 
appear  at  the  meeting,  and  plead  his  own  cause  and  that  of  the 
profession,  no  good  could  result  from  their  mooting  the  question 
now. 

Mr.  Cherry  said,  that  he,  too,  was  one  of  those  against  whom 
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the  door  was  ordered  to  be  closed  at  the  general  meeting  of  the 
subscribers:  but  although  he  had  been  treated  with  this  indignity 
by  these  gentlemen,  and  perhaps  justly  [in  a  sarcastic  tone],  he 
was  prepared  fully  to  justify  his  conduct.  It  had  been  asserted 
by  Mr.  Sewell,  that  the  law  was  passed  at  the  general  meeting- 
held  in  June.  I  (said  Mr.  Cherry)  was  at  that  general  meeting, 
and  I  will  be  on  my  Ocfih  [knocking  the  table  with  some  violence, 
and  spilling  a  glass  of  water  on  the  chairman’s  unmentionables] 
that  that  law  was  not  then  passed. 

Mr.  Coleman. — There  is  no  necessity  for  such  violence,  Mr. 
Cherry. 

Mr.  Cherry. — I  beg  pardon,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  have 
somewhat  incommoded  you.  I  acknowledge  that  I  feel  warmly 
on  this  question.  Perhaps  I  have  more  at  stake  than  almost  any 
other  man.  I  have  two  sons  embarked  in  the  same  profession 
with  myself :  but  the  night  is  too  far  advanced  to  prolong  the 
discussion. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  then  passed  to  Mr.  Coleman  for  his 
gentlemanly  conduct  in  the  chair,  and  the  meeting  was  ad¬ 
journed. 


W e  insert  the  copy  of  a  Memorial  which  would  have  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  consideration  of  the  meeting,  had  not  the  discussion 
of  the  first  question  occupied  so  great  a  portion  of  time.  We  the 
more  readily  insert  it,  because  it  seems  to  embody  the  grievances 
of  the  veterinary  profession ;  and  although  its  language  is  ener¬ 
getic,  it  is  respectful  and  decorous.  It  is  a  document  which  we 
think  should  not  be  lost,  and  may  possibly  be  the  basis  of  future 
proceedings :  — 

A  Memorial  to  the  Governors  of  the  Royal  Veterinary 
College ,  intended  to  have  been  proposed  at  an  adjourned 
meeting  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  held  at  the  Freemasons* 
' Cavern ,  Great  Queen  Street ,  April  the  27th,  1829,  and 
Professor  Coleman  requested  to  present  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Governors  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College . 

Sheweth, 

That  the  Veterinary  College  at  St.  Pancras  has  been  esta¬ 
blished  thirty-seven  years;  that  much  improvement  lias  been 
effected  in  the  knowledge  and  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  the 
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horse,  and  that  many  practitioners  have  proceeded  from  that 
school  who  have  been  useful  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  their 
country,  and  have  done  honour  to  the  institution  at  which  they 
were  instructed  ;  but  that  veterinary  surgeons  generally  have  not 
been  held  in  that  estimation  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled. 

That  your  memorialists  mainly  attribute  this  to  the  incom¬ 
petency  of  many  practitioners  who  have  attended  at,  or  received 
their  diplomas  from,  the  Veterinary  College. 

That  veterinary  surgeons,  who  are  best  qualified  to  judge  of 
the  competency  of  the  candidate  for  a  veterinary  diploma,  have 
not  yet,  with  the  exception  of  the  Professor  and  Assistant-profes¬ 
sor,  been  admitted  to  the  examiners’  board,  although  in  every 
other  country  that  board  consists  of  veterinarians  alone.  Your 
memorialists,  therefore,  pray,  that  you  would,  by  admitting  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  veterinary  practitioners  residing  in  the  metropo¬ 
lis  or  within  ten  miles  thereof,  and  elected  by  the  profession 
generally,  constitute  an  examining  committee,  qualified  to  decide 
justly  and  impartially. 

That  although  your  memorialists  do,  in  their  own  names  and 
that  of  their  brother  practitioners,  and  of  all  future  veterinary 
surgeons,  avow  and  maintain  their  right  and  competence  to  form 
a  part  and  portion  of  the  present  board  of  examiners,  yet,  aware 
of  much  averseness  in  that  board  to  admit  them  (an  averseness 
which  sufficiently  elucidates  their  present  state  of  degradation), 
they  are  unwilling  to  sacrifice  to  a  point  of  etiquette  the  ad¬ 
vantage  accruing  to  the  profession  from  their  being  connected 
with  the  examination ;  and  propose  that,  for  the  present,  six  of 
their  number,  residing  in  the  metropolis  and  its  environs,  and 
elected  by  the  profession  generally,  shall,  with  the  Professor  and 
Assistant-professor,  constitute  a  separate  committee.,  before  whom 
the  veterinary  pupil  shall  first  appear  for  examination,  and  whose 
testimony  of  his  competence  shall  be  obtained  ere  such  pupil 
can  obtain  his  diploma. 

That,  lamenting  the  strangely  short  and  inadequate  period  of 
attendance  at  the  College,  which  has  hitherto  been  required  from 
the  veterinary  pupil,  your  memorialists  earnestly  unite  their  prayer 
to  that  which  they  understand  will  be  the  recommendation  of  the 
present  examining  committee,  that  every  pupil  shall  remain  at 
least  twelve  months  at  the  college ;  and  that  even  a  longer  period 
of  study  shall  be  required  from  him  who  has  not  been  appren¬ 
ticed  to,  or  educated  under,  a  veterinary  surgeon  or  practi¬ 
tioner. 

That,  while  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  domesti¬ 
cated  animals  is  the  only  basis  on  which  useful  medical  acquire- 
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ments  can  be  founded,  your  memorialists  pray  that  measures  may 
be  taken  to  secure  that  regular  attendance  of  the  Demonstrator, 
or  Assistant-demonstrator,  in  the  dissecting  room  of  the  College, 
which  has  only  too  lately  been  rendered ;  and  that,  from  the 
funds  of  the  College,  subjects  for  public  demonstration,  at  specific 
times,  shall  be  supplied. 

That  a  knowledge  of  chemistry,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  veterinary 
materia  medica  is  concerned,  and  more  particularly  a  knowledge 
of  veterinary  pharmacy,  is  indispensably  necessaiy  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  student ;  and  your  memorialists  pray  that  these  may 
be  no  longer  neglected. 

That  it  was  the  design  of  the  Veterinary  College  to  form  a 
school,  in  which  the  anatomy  and  diseases  of  “  quadrupeds  of 
all  kinds  might  be  taught;”  that  this  is 'the  case  in  every  conti¬ 
nental  veterinary  school ;  that  “  cattle”  and  sheep  “  are  objects  of 
great  commercial,  as  well  as  domestic  importance ;”  that  every 
country  practitioner  is,  and  must  be,  frequently  consulted  re¬ 
specting  them ;  and  that  ignorance  of  their  diseases,  and  the 
treatment  of  them,  has  proved  exceedingly  detrimental  to  the 
respectability  and  emolument  of  many  veterinarians :  yjur  me¬ 
morialists,  therefore,  pray,  that  the  original  intention  of  the 
founders  of  the  College  may  be  fulfilled,  and  that  the  student 
may  henceforth  be  taught  the  structure  and  maladies  of  every 
animal  that  may  afterwards  be  committed  to  his  care. 

That  your  memorialists  have  heard  with  surprise  and  regret, 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  governors  to  exclude  veterinary  sur¬ 
geons  from  the  privilege  of  becoming  subscribers  to  the  Veteri¬ 
nary  College;  and  do  respectfully,  yetindignantly,  protest  against 
this  act  of  manifest  injustice.  That  they  respectfully  but  sternly 
ask,  of  what  crime  they,  or  any  of  them,  have  been  guilty,  that, 
after  a  lapse  of  thirty-seven  years,  they  should  now  be  deprived 
of  the  pleasure  and  right  of  contributing  to  the  funds,  and  pro¬ 
moting  the  interests,  oi'that  school  at  which  they  were  educated, 
and  which  must  be  ever  dear  to  them ;  and  they  demand  to  be 
confronted  with  their  accusers,  and  to  be  heard  in  their  own  de¬ 
fence,  before  they  and  their  profession  be  thus  degraded  and  con¬ 
demned. 

Finally,  your  memorialists  pray,  that  when  the  present  imper¬ 
fections  of  the  Veterinary  College  are  removed,  and  it  be  more 
identified  with  the  agriculture  of  the  country,  the  governors  then, 
and  then  only,  cordially  supported  by  the  united  body  of  the  pro¬ 
fession,  would  seek  from  Parliament  a  recognition  ar.d  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  it  as  a  national  institution ;  and  that  then,  as  much  as 
may  be  possible,  uneducated  and  ungraduated  practitioners  may 
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be  Restrained  from  injuring  the  agricultural  property  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  bringing  disgrace  on  the  profession  whose  name  thev 
usurp. 


(Signed),  See. 


The  Committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Cherry,  sen.,  John 
Field,  jun.,  W.  J.  Goodwin,  Henderson,  Langworthy,  John  and 
William  Percivall,  and  James  and  Thomas  Turner,  assembled 
on  the  loth  ultimo,  and  drew  up  the  following  Memorials,  which 
were  forwarded  to  Professor  Coleman,  to  be  by  him  presented  to 
the  Medical  Examining  Committee  and  the  Governors  of  the 
Veterinary  College :  — 

lo  the  Medical  Examining  Committee  of  the  Royal  Veterinary 

College . 

Gentlemen, 

As  members  of  the  veterinary  profession,  we  shall  ever  feei 
grateful  for  the  liberality  and  support  you  have  invariably  evinced 
towards  us ;  and  in  soliciting  your  recommendation  to  a  measure 
that  we  deem  expedient  to  propose  to  the  governors  of  the  Royal 
Veterinary  College,  we  trust  that  you  will  give  us  credit  for  that 
good  feeling  which,  on  our  part,  must  ever  exist  towards  you. 

At  a  meeting  of  veterinary  surgeons,  held  at  the  Freema¬ 
sons’  Tavern,  April  27,  1829,  Professor  Coleman  in  the  chair, 
it  was  resolved,  That  the  veterinary  profession  would  be  materi¬ 
ally  benefitted  by  the  appointment  of  an  examining  committee  of 
veterinary  surgeons,  to  whose  scrutiny  the  student  should  be 
subject,  previous  to  his  appearance  before  you. 

And  it  was  also  resolved,  as  you  had  the  kindness,  on  a  former 
occasion,  to  recommend  the  appointment  of  a  separate  committee. 
That  you  be  solicited  to  assist  us  with  your  powerful  influence,  in 
again  recommending  the  same  measure  to  the  governors  of  the 
Royal  Veterinary  College. 

Confiding  in  a  continuance  of  your  good  wishes  towards  our 
profession,  we  earnestly  hope  that  you  will  extend  to  us  your  aid 
on  the  present  occasion,  which,  we  trust,  will  insure  the  proposed 
measure  a  favourable  consideration  by  the  governors  of  the  Col¬ 
lege,  and  will  enhance  the  great  respect  we  shall  ever  entertain 
towards  the  members  of  the  medical  examining  committee. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed.) 
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To  the  Governors  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

We  the  undersigned,  being  a  committee  elected  by  ballot  to 
represent  the  body  of  the  profession,  beg  leave  most  respectfully 
to  state  to  you,  that  a  general  meeting  of  veterinary  surgeons 
took  place  at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern,  on  Monday,  April  27, 
1829,  Professor  Coleman  in  the  chair,  when  the  following  reso¬ 
lutions  were  proposed  and  carried  : — 

1st,  That  it  would  be  beneficial  to  have  a  separate  examining 
committee  of  veterinary  surgeons,  elected  by  the  body  of  the 
profession,  before  whom  the  pupil  should  appear,  and  be  approved, 
prior  to  his  examination  by  the  medical  committee. 

2d,  That  the  number  of  veterinary  examiners  should  be  six, 
in  addition  to  the  Professor  and  Assistant-professor,  with  power 
to  encrease  their  number,  elected  in  the  same  manner,  should  the 
committee  of  six  be  found  insufficient. 

3d,  That  the  members  of  the  said  committee  should  be  elected 
from  the  veterinary  surgeons  residing  in  London,  or  within  ten 
miles  of  it. 

Convinced  that  it  is  your  wish  to  place  our  useful  art  on  its 
firmest  basis,  and  to  secure  the  best  interests  of  its  practitioners 
and  the  public,  we  venture  most  respectfully  and  most  earnestly 
to  entreat,  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  take  into  your  favourable 
consideration  the  object  of  our  petition, — the  appointment  of  the 
said  committee. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed.) 


On  Wednesday,  the  21st,  the  Annual  Meeting  of  Subscribers 
took  place,  pursuant  to  Advertisement. 

Mr.  W.  Goodwin  attended  at  the  appointed  hour.  After  wait¬ 
ing  a  considerable  time,  and  none  of  the  governors  appearing, 
although  they  had  long  been  in  secret  conclave  in  another  apart¬ 
ment,  he  determined  to  write  the  following  letter  to  the  chair¬ 
man  : — 

To  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Governors  to  the  Royal 

Veterinary  College. 

Sir, 

In  the  year  1825  I  was  a  subscriber  to  the  Veterinary  College, 
as  will  appear  by  my  name  being  in  the  College  list  of  sub- 
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scribers.  At  that  time  I  was  desirous  of  sending  two  horses  to 
the  Veterinary  College;  and  it  was  at  Mr.  Coleman’s  suggestion 
that  I  became  a  subscriber  to  the  institution. 

In  November  last  I  had  occasion  to  send  a  horse  to  the  insti¬ 
tution,  and  applied  to  the  College  for  the  purpose ;  when  I  re¬ 
ceived  in  reply  the  enclosed  letter  from  Mr.  Morton,  to  which  I 
beg  leave  to  refer  you.  I  also  received  an  almost  unintelligible 
letter  from  Mr.  Sewell,  and  one  from  Mr.  Coleman,  containing 
information  of  the  same  kind.  But,  sir,  as  I  have  two  credible 
witnesses  who  will  declare  that  no  such  law  as  that  alluded  to  did 
pass  at  the  general  meeting  in  June  last,  I  am  under  the  necessity 
of  requesting  that  you  will  inform  me,  whether  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  governors  still  to  attempt  to  proscribe  veterinary  surgeons 
from  enjoying  the  benefit  of  an  institution  to  which  they  have 
so  mainly  contiibuted? 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  I  never  attended  a  general  meeting, 
nor  was  it  my  intention  so  to  do  but  for  these  circumstances ; 
yet  I  am  here  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  may  wish  to  put 
to  me :  and  I  now  request  that  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  inform 
me  whether  you  will  allow  me  to  state  my  own  case  to  you  ? 
Waiting  your  final  decision. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

Thatched  House  Tavern,  W.  J.  Goodwin. 

May  21. 

After  a  while,  Mr.  Sumner  entered  the  room  with  the  letter  in 
his  hand,  and,  addressing  Mr.  Goodwin,  he  said,  “  You  wrote 
me  this  letter?  Are  you  a  subscriber?”  a  I  was  a  subscriber 
in  1825.  I  have  again  tendered  my  subscription.  Is  it  your  in¬ 
tention  to  refuse  my  subscription?” — “  Will  you  retire  while  we 
consider?”  Mr.  Goodwin  accordingly  retired. 

Mr.  Cherry  soon  joined  him  in  the  apartment  to  which  he  was 
then  ushered.  Mr.  Cherry  immediately  sent  a  verbal  message, 
stating  that  he  was  there,  and  begging  to  know  whether  they  (for 
about  some  ten  or  eleven  governors,  with  one  or  two  subscribers, 
had  now  assembled,  or,  rather,  had  left  their  conclave)  would 
admit  him.  Not  the  slightest  notice  was  taken  of  the  message. 

Time  passed  on,  and  Messrs.  Goodwin  and  Cherry  began  to 
be  tired  of  waiting.  Mr.  Goodwin  then  dispatched  a  messenger 
to  enquire  whether  the  meeting  intended  to  hear  him.  At  length 
Mr.  Sewell  appeared,  delegated  by  the  chairman  to  inform  Mr. 
Goodwin  and  Mr.  Cherry  that  they  would  not  be  heard,  but  that 
the  resolution  of  the  general  meeting  on  the  point  in  question 
should  be  forwarded  to  them. 
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Messrs.  Goodwin  and  Cherry  retired,  and  the  subscribers  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  deliberate  on  the  important  business  before  them.  With 
he  result  of  that  deliberation  we  shall  probably  be  acquainted  be- 
bre  our  leading  article  is  sent  to  the  press. 


THE  VETERINARIAN ,  JUNE  1,  1829. 


*  Licet  omnibus  licet  etiam  mihi, 


dignitatem  ai'tis  veterinarian  tueri. "—Cicero. 


OUR  readers,  we  are  persuaded,  will  fully  share  in  the  surprise, 
regret,  and  indignation,  which  we  felt  when  we  were  informed 
that  tire  memorial  of  the  united  body  of  veterinarians,  advocated 
by  the  Professor,  and  recommended  by  the  medical  examining 
committee,  was  rejected  by  the  subscribers  to  the  Veterinary 
College  at  their  last  annual  meeting. 

On  that  occasion  we  were  not  present.  The  governors,  waiting 
not  for  the  sanction  of  a  general  meeting  of  the  subscribers,  but 
exercising  an  usurped  and,  as  we  think,  illegal  authority,  had 
determined  that  no  veterinary  surgeon  should  be  there,  unless  it 
were  some  favoured  individual  whom  they,  by  ballot,  might 
vouchsafe  to  introduce.  Our  readers  will,  therefore,  kindly  for¬ 
give  the  imperfection  of  our  report,  but  for  the  general  accuracy 
of  which  we  pledge  ourselves. 

The  meeting  consisted  of  about  twelve  or  thirteen  individuals, 
among  whom  were  one  or  two  subscribers.  The  others  were  the 
Professor  and  Assistant-professor,  and  a  little  knot  of  governors 
determined  to  sanction  their  own  proceedings. 

First  came  on  the  question  of  the  eligibility  of  veterinary  sur¬ 
geons  as  subscribers  to  the  Veterinary  College.  This  was  speedily 
disposed  of.  '  We  are  no  longer  to  have  the  pleasure  of  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  support  of  that  institution  whence  we  derived  the 
knowledge  of  our  art,  or  labouring  to  effect  its  improvement,  or 
sharing  in  its  most  valued  privileges.  One  of  the  governors 
thought  that  we  wanted  to  lord  it  over  our  betters ;  a  second 
hinted  that  we  were  actuated  by  malicious  and  revengeful  mo¬ 
tives  ;  and  a  third  most  sapient  gentleman  feared  that  we  might 
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learn  some  of  the  secrets  of  the  College  and  adopt  them  in  our  j 
practice,  and  thus,  becoming  more  skilful  and  successful,  might 
interfere  with  the  interests  and  lessen  the  profits  of  the  College. 
The  same  1  easoning  was  adopted  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  and 
it  was  with  much  self-complacency  and  energy  that  the  erudite 
governor  urged  his  argument.  The  result  of  their  consultation 
was  the  production  of  the  following  document,  sent  to  Messrs. 
Goodwin  and  Cherry,  agreeably  to  the  promise  made  by  Mr. 
Sewell. 

Royal  Veterinary  College ,  May  21st,  1829. 

Sir, 

I  am  diiected  by  the  chairman  of  the  annual  general  meeting  • 
of  subscribers  to  the  College,  held  at  the  Thatched  House  Tavern 
this  day,  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  and  to  trans¬ 
mit  you  the  following  resolution,  that  passed  the  special  general 
meeting  held  on  the  18th  of  J une,  1828,  that  no  pupil  or  veteri¬ 
nary  surgeon  shall  be  admitted  in  future  as  a  subscriber  to  the  in¬ 
stitution,  except  by  ballot  at  a  committee  of  governors,  and  that 
lesolution  was  confirmed  by  the  annual  general  meeting  this  day. 
And,  further,  with  a  view  to  satisfy  the  veterinary  surgeons  and 
pupils  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  that  the  governors  of  the 
institution  have  no  wish  to  exclude  them  from  any  of  its  benefits, 
the  meeting  have  agreed  to  the  following  resolution  : — 

That  every  veterinary  surgeon,  or  pupil  of  the  College,  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  send  any  horse  or  veterinary  subject  (being  bond 
Jide  the  property  of  such  veterinary  surgeon  or  pupil)  to  the  Col-  < 
lege  upon  the  same  terms  as  the  horses  or  other  animals  of  sub¬ 
scribers,  but  without  payment  of  a  subscription.  And  that,  in  all 
cases  of  danger  or  difficulty,  such  veterinary  surgeon  or  pupil 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  send  any  horses,  or  other  veterinary  subjects, 
although  they  may  not  be  the  property  of  such  veterinary  surgeon  ] 
or  pupil,  for  treatment  at  the  College,  upon  the  same  terms,  'pro¬ 
vided  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Professor  or  Assistant-professor, 
the  case  shall  be  found  to  be  one  proper  to  be  admitted. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  Sewtell, 

W.  J.  Goodwin,  Escp,  Assistant-professor,  See. 

Veterinary  Surgeon. 

It- appears,  then,  that  “  no  pupil  or  veterinary  surgeon  will  be 
admitted  in  future  as  a  subscriber  to  the  institution,  except  by 
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ballot  at  a  committee  of  governors ;  but  that  the  veterinary 
surgeon  or  pupil  may  send  his  own  horses  when  he  pleases  on  the 
same  terms  as  other  subscribers,  and  without  a  subscription  ; 
and,  under  cases  of  danger  or  difficulty,  may  send  horses  not  his 
own  property,  if  the  case  should  appear  to  the  Professor  one  cal¬ 
culated  to  be  admitted.’’ 

Here  is  an  appearance  of  liberality  likely  to  make  considerable 
impression  on  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  bearings  of 
the  subject.  There  is  no  small  portion  of  diplomatic  skill  evinced 
ui  this  document ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  the  governors  were  re¬ 
conciled  by  it  to  the  commission  of  an  act  of  manifest  injustice, 
cr,  rather,  they  were  not  aware  of  the  injustice  of  their  proceed¬ 
ings,  or  the  insult  which  they  offered  to  the  profession. 

A  veterinary  surgeon  may  send  to  the  College  horses  which  are 
bond  jide  his  own  property.  May  he,  indeed  ?  W  ill  he  be  likely 
to  do  so  ?  Will  he  suffer  a  valuable  animal  to  pass  from  under 
his  own  anxious  and  diligent  care  to  the  negligent  and  inefficient 
management  of  a  public  institution  ?  Will  he  be  ready  to  ac¬ 
knowledge,  especially  conducted  as  that  institution  at  present  is, 
that  a  more  skilful  and  successful  mode  of  treating  disease  gene¬ 
rally,  or  of  any  particular  disease,  does  exist  at  the  College  ? 

There  is  only  one  case  in  which  the  veterinary  surgeon  will  be 
disposed  to  avail  himself  of  this  supposed  privilege,  and  that  is, 
when  a  spirited  individual  like  Mr.  William  Goodwin  wishes  to 
institute  a  series  of  experiments  on  certain  untractable  diseases, 
or  on  the  efficacy  of  certain  drugs,  and  purchases  a  poor  ani¬ 
mal  for  this  purpose,  and  has  not  perfect  convenience  for  the 
conducting  of  these  experiments  at  his  own  establishment,  or 
prefers  that  they  should  be  conducted  at  that  place  where  vete¬ 
rinary  pupils  might  derive  benefit  from  them,  or  the  result  ol 
them  might  be  more  extensively  known.  This  gentleman  might 
be  disposed  to  send  a  horse  to  the  College  ;  and  the  conductors  of 
the  College  ought  duly  to  appreciate  his  public  spirit,  and  to  re¬ 
ceive  such  subject  for  useful  experiment,  not  only  without  sub¬ 
scription,  but  without  the  smallest  charge.  To  call  on  that  gen¬ 
tleman  for  the  payment  of  two  guineas,  or  even  of  the  weekly 
livery,  would  be  an  act  of  meanness  unworthy  of  a  national  insti¬ 
tution,  and  practised  in  no  other  veterinary  school  in  Europe. 
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Under  no  other  circumstances,  we  think,  would  a  horse  be 
sent  to  the  College  by  a  veterinary  surgeon.  He  would  not  readi¬ 
ly  acknowledge  his  own  inferiority  of  professional  skill  and  zeal,  for 
the  improvement  of  veterinary  science  would  be  his  only  motive. 

The  governors  will  now  permit  him  to  do  this  without  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  two  guineas.  They  should  have  permitted  him  to  do  it 
without  the  payment  of  a  farthing.  They,  however,  were  not 
aware  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Although  governors  of 
the  College,  they  were  not  aware  of  the  actual  state  of  the  Col¬ 
lege,  or  the  state  of  veterinary  feeling  and  science.  They  thought 
they  were  performing  a  wonderful  act  of  liberality,  while  they  were 
only  doing  an  act  of  half-justice,  and  that  accompanied  by  in¬ 
dignity  and  insult. 

But  the  veterinary  surgeon,  having  obtained  the  previous  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Professor  or  Assistant-professor,  may  send,  in  circum¬ 
stances  of  difficulty  or  danger,  horses  which  are  not  bond  fide 
his  property,  but  which  have  been  placed  under  his  medical  care. 
Will  he  ever  do  this  ?  Will  he  acknowledge  to  his  employer  that 
he  is  incompetent  to  the  treatment  of  a  certain  case,  and  recom¬ 
mend  that  it  be  placed  in  more  skilful  hands  ?  Will  he  permit 
his  patron  to  say  to  him,  “  Why,  sir,  if  you  acknowledge  that 
the  present  case  is  beyond  your  skill,  and  advise  me  to  place  it 
under  more  competent  management,  I  think  I  had  better  confide 
all  my  stud,  and  at  all  times,  to  these  superior  men.”  Will  he 
be  fool  enough  to  do  this  ?  He  may  be  disposed,  in  order  to 
satisfy  his  employer,  and  to  remove  from  himself  a  certain  degree 
of  responsibility,  to  avail  himself  of  the  experience  and  skill  of  a 
brother  practitioner,  whom  he  meets  on  equal  ground  in  consulta¬ 
tion,  but  he  will  never  advise  that  the  case  should  be  taken  from 
himself,  and  entrusted  to  another  as  his  acknowledged  superior  i 
in  science  or  practice.  s 

No  case  would,  in  this  way,  be  brought  to  the  College,  ex¬ 
cept  a  hopeless  one, — one  stated  to  the  proprietor  to  be  hopeless ;  ( 
and  then  sent  to  a  public  institution  for  the  sake  of  bolder  and  1 
useful  experiment ;  and  such  a  case  should  be  thankfully  reeeiv-; 
ed  by  the  conductors  of  the  College,  and  that  without  fee  or  t 
charge.  t 

These  concessions,  then,  which  arc  made  “  with  a  view  to  sa- 
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isfy  the  veterinary  surgeons  and  pupils  of  the  Royal  Veterinary 
College,  that  the  governors  of  the  institution  have  no  wish  to 
exclude  them  from  any  of  its  benefits,”  are  little  more  than 
nockeries ;  at  least  when  they  are  coupled  with  our  exclusion 
rom  the  most  valuable  privilege  of  all,  that  of  being  still  con- 
lected  with  the  veterinary  alma  mater — of  forming  a  part  and 
portion  of  it — of  knowing  how  it  flourishes,  and  what  it  is  doing — 
>f  rejoicing  in  its  prosperity,  and  contributing,  where  we  are  best  of 
dl  competent  to  offer  it,  our  humble  counsel  for  the  remedying 
>f  its  defects.  The  groom,  the  stableman,  the  veriest  black¬ 
guard  of  the  streets,  may  become  a  subscriber ;  but  he  who  has  a 
leart-felt  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  College  is  a  perfect 
mtcast.  These  concessions  are  little  more  than  mockeries.  We 
enow  not  who  was  the  author  of  this  jesuitical  document.  It  is 
calculated,  it  was  probably  designed,  to  impose  upon  the  gover- 
lors  and  delude  the  public  ;  but  the  veterinarian  sees,  and  is  in- 
lignant  at,  the  trickery  which  it  contains. 

And  what  are  the  reasons  assigned  for  this  exclusion  ?  In  the 
etter  itself  not  one.  The  governors  willed  it ;  and  the  annual 
neeting,  consisting  of  governors,  confirmed  it.  Mr.  Coleman,  in- 
leed,  at  the  dinner  and  the  subsequent  meeting,  assigns  some 
•easons.  We  know  that  gentleman’s  logical  skill ;  we  know  how 
'eadily  he  can  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  argument ;  but 
,vhen  every  argument  which  he  uses  is  futile,  ridiculous,  and  ut- 
erly  unworthy  of  his  excellent  talents,  we  may  judge  how  despe- 
•ate  is  the  case. 

The  veterinary  surgeon  can  wish  to  become  a  subscriber  only 
that  he  may  be  enabled  to  domineer  over  the  officers  of  the  Col- 
ege.  Indeed  !  Is  this  the  character  of  the  profession  generally, 
ind  given  by  him  who  ought  to  be  the  best  judge  of  it,  and  who 
should  be  disposed  to  palliate,  and  not  expose  its  faults? 
Then  we  need  not  wonder  that  the  governors  should  think  so 
lespicably  of  us.  The  worthy  Professor  ought  to  know  us  better. 
He  ought  to  know  that  there  is  that  feeling  and  determination 

Iimong  us,  that  did  he  now  shew  a  disposition  to  ccoifcede  "what 
eventually  he  must  concede — were  he  'disposed  to  do  justice  to 
lie  pupils,  the  profession,  and  tine  institution,  we  should  rally 
|§"  •*:  .  / 
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round  him,  and  rescue  him  from  the  thraldom  of  those  who  a 
7ioio  domineering  over  him ;  whom  he  dares  not  to  oppose,  a 
whom  he  could  not  oppose  successfully  if  he  dared  to  make  the  i 
tempt.  The  head  of  our  profession  is,  in  fact,  now  often  domineer 
over,  and  that  most  tormentingly  and  disgracefully.  We  cot 
tell  him  of  many  a  point  which  he  fain  would  carry,  but  cann 
We  have  heard  him  whom  habit  and  inclination  would  teach 
to  respect  and  defend  as  the  head  of  our  profession,  uncourteous 
called  its  servant ,  and  whom  his  masters  would  not  scruple 
disgrace  and  punish.  We  have  heard  him  rudely  interrupl 
when  he  was  speaking  to  the  point  then  under  consideration,  a 
reasoning  truly  and  well,  “  Mr.  Coleman,  all  that  you  say  m 
be  right  and  proper ;  but  our  time  is  an  object  to  us,  and  we  < 
not  come  here  to  receive  a  lecture  from  you  and  the  Profes 
immediately  sat  down.  Here  was  domineering  with  a  v< 
geance,  and  our  blood  boiled  within  us  when  we  witnessed  it. 

Let  the  Professor  only  shew  on  other  important  points  what 
has  already  shewn  on  one  or  two  questions,  a  disposition 
assert  our  rights  and  ameliorate  our  condition,  and  he  need  ; 
fear  that  we  should  “wish  to  domineer  over  the  officers  of  theC 
lege.”  If  there  were  one  or  two  turbulent  and  unruly  spirits  (a 
we  scarcely  believe  that  they  are  now  to  be  found  among  r 
supported  by  the  profession  at  large,  he  might  laugh  such  n 
to  scorn. 

“  A  disappointed  and  revengeful  pupil  may  become  a  s 
scriber,  purposely  to  annoy.”  Well,  let  him  do  so.  What  hai 
would  follow  ?  Such  men  are  found  in  every  assembly  ;  but 
good  sense  and  good  feeling  of  the  majority  are  generally  su 
cient,  and  would  be  here,  to  put  them  down. 

“  Veterinary  surgeons  may  club  together,  and  determine 
pass  such  laws  only  as  are  advantageous  to  themselves.”  E’ 
let  them  do  this,  and  where  would  be  the  harm  ?  Their  intert 
are  so  interwoven  with  the  interests  of  the  College,  that  wl 
they  are  seeking  their  own  good,  they  are  promoting  its  benef 

“  niev>rP/£v  determine  that  a  sufficient  number  of  veterin 
surgeons  have  issued*®^  the  College,  and  they  will  have  < 


more.”  Surely  Mr.  Colema5^as  not  in  earnest.  The  sky  n 
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fall.  The  governors  may  do  us  justice.  Does  he  not  know  us 
better  than  to  imagine  for  a  moment  that  gross  oppression  and 
folly  would  characterise  our.  proceedings  ? 

“  But,”  says  a  governor,  “  if  veterinary  surgeons  are  permit¬ 
ted  to  become  subscribers,  they  will  learn  some  of  the  secrets  oi 
the  College,  and  become  more  skilful,  and  thus  interfere  with 
the  profits  of  the  College.” 

This  gentleman  is  a  very  influential  governor.  With  him  our 
exclusion  originated;  and  this  was  the  only  argument  by  which 
he  supported  our  exclusion. 

Well,  if  we  are  excluded,  we  are  glad  that  the  truth  is  out,  and 
that  we  now  are  fairly  to  understand  what  those  gentlemen  would 
have  the  College  to  be — not  the  pure  source  whence  veterinary 
science  should  largely  flow  to  the  remotest  part  of  the  veterinary 
world ;  but  a  polluted,  noxious  pool,  carefully  enclosed  and  anxious¬ 
ly  guarded,  for  the  supposed  and  exclusive  benefit  of  its  officers 
and  governors :  the  very  personification,  the  very  focus  of  em¬ 
piricism.  That  which  would  disgrace  the  meanest  of  us  is  to  be 
the  character  of  the  institution  whence  we  take  our  name,  and 
with  the  character  of  which  our  own  is  identified.  Veterinary 
surgeons  shall  not  become  subscribers,  “  because  they  will  learn 
some  of  the  secrets  of  the  College,  and  become  better  practition¬ 
ers.”  The  improvement  and  interests  of  the  profession  form  no 
part  of  the  calculation.  It  is  a  mere  system  of  quackery  and 
monopoly.  It  is  not,  it  was  not  designed  to  be  the  fountain  ot 
science :  it  is  a  mere  pound-shilling-ana-pence  business.  Ve¬ 
terinary  surgeons  !  what  think  you  of  your  College  ?  W  hat  must 
the  public  think  of  it,  after  such  an  unblushing  and  disgraceful 
confession?  Well  might  Mr.  Ooodwin  say,  that  he  was  almost 
ashamed  of  the  profession  to  which  he  belonged.  From  every 
grade  of  society,  even  the  meanest,  subscribers  may  come, 
but  we  are  a  proscribed  caste — a  half-instructed  body  (that, 
indeed,  is  too  true) :  at  present  permitted  to  possess  that  poor 
portion  of  knowledge  which  could  not  be  withheld  from  us 
during  our  state  of  pupilage,  but  doomed  never  to  learn  those  im¬ 
portant  secrets  of  the  College  which  would  enable  us  to  rise  in 
the  public  estimation,  or  successfully  to  rival  our  parent  insti¬ 
tution. 
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We  are  not,  however,  quite  excluded.  Our  admission  depends 
on  the  ballot  of  the  .governors.  They  will  admit  whom  they 
please,  and  reject  whom  they  please.  A  very  pretty  power  they 
have  thus  assumed  to  themselves.  Let  us  see  who  will  be  the 
first  veterinarian  to  disgrace  himself,  and  compromise  the  rights 
of  his  brethren,  by  submitting  to  this  ballot. 

This  ballot  extends  not  to  medical  men,  or  lawyers,  or  even  to 
blackguards.  No;  the  governors  would  not  dare  to  usurp  such  a 
power  over  others,  but  the  poor  degraded  veterinarian  is  to  be 
thus  insulted. 

The  meaning  of  this  ballot  is,  that  there  are  some  veterinary 
surgeons  whom  the  governors,  and  probably  the  professors,  would 
not  like  to  see  among  them.  Probably  they  would  not.  But 
who  are  these  men,  and  what  have  they  done,  that  the  whole 
profession  is  to  suffer  on  their  account  ?  The  truth,  perhaps,  is, 
that  they  would  not  like  to  see  among  them  any  veterinarian 
who  had  talent  and  spirit  enough  to  detect  and  expose  their  mis¬ 
management.  We  say  to  them  as  we  said  to  Mr.  Coleman, 
u  Do  that  which  is  right,  and  the  veterinary  surgeon  will  be  your 
staunchest  friend.” 

This  act  of  proscription  being  confirmed,  other  business  was 
disposed  of,  and  particularly  the  revival  of  Mr.  Sewell’s  claim,  or 
of  Mr.  Behrens’  claim  for  him,  to  a  pecuniary  reward  for  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  cure  for  glanders.  This  was  properly  and  success¬ 
fully  resisted  by  Mr.  Coleman. 

We  will  not  here  enter  into  any  question  respecting  the  exist¬ 
ence  or  the  value  of  the  discovery ;  but  we  do  say,  that  the 
governors  would  neither  act  justly  by  the  College,  or  by  Mr. 
Sewell,  if  they  awarded  any  premium  until  the  matter  has  been 
subjected  to  the  impartial  examination  of  a  competent  tribunal, — • 
a  committee  of  veterinary  surgeons :  it  would  be  a  direct  rob¬ 
bery  of  the  one,  and  it  would  not  add  to  the  reputation  of  the 
other. 

Next  came  the  important  question  as  to  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  of  veterinary  surgeons  to  examine  veterinary  pupils. 
At  the  first  establishment  of  the  school  at  St.  Pancras,  there 
were  no  veterinary  surgeons,  and  an  examining  committee  was  ^ 
appointed,  the  best  which  could  be  then  selected,  consisting  of  se- 
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eral  eminent  teachers  of  human  anatomy  and  medicine.  Thirty- 
even  years  had  now  elapsed,  and  many  veterinarians  had  issued 
:om  that  school,  from  whom  a  committee  might  be  selected  fully 
ompetent  to  the  important  task  ;  for  common  sense  would  decide 
fiat  veterinarians  alone  could  justly  estimate  the  proficiency  of 
he  veterinary  pupil. 

Circumstances,  then,  being  so  materially  changed,  the  veterinary 
urgeons  of  the  present  day  felt  that  some  injustice  was  done 
hem,  some  stigma  of  disgrace  was  affixed  on  them,  by  their  con- 
inued  exclusion  from  that  honourable  situation  which  they 
tught  to  occupy,  and  which  in  every  other  school  they  did 
iccupy;  and  they  presented  a  memorial,  respectfully  worded, 
oliciting,  not  that  the  present  committee  should  be  dismissed, 
they  could  never  forget  their  obligations  to  these  gentlemen), 
>ut  that  veterinarians  should  be  admitted  to  share  in  that 
►ffice,  which  they  alone  could  now  adequately  discharge,  and 
vhich  in  every  school  but  that  at  St.  Pancras  was  discharged 
>y  them  alone. 

This  memorial,  much  to  the  credit  of  the  present  examining 
committee,  was  strenuously  recommended  by  them.  We  thank 
hem  for  this  act  of  liberality  and  of  justice. 

It  was  presented,  and  ably  and  warmly  advocated,  by  the  Pro- 
essor  of  the  College.  He,  too,  will  accept  our  thanks.  The  As¬ 
sistant-professor  expressed  himself  favourably  disposed  towards  it. 

What  case  could  be  stronger  ?  A  veterinary  medical  question — 
irged  by  the  whole  body  of  veterinarians — backed  by  the  una- 
nmous  and  strong  recommendation  of  the  present  committee, 
md  who  had  had  thirty-seven  years’  experience  of  what  the  ex- 
iminers  of  veterinary  pupils  ought  to  be,  and  eloquently  and 
zealously  advocated  by  the  head  of  the  Veterinary  College — not 
3ne  person  competent  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject  enter¬ 
taining  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  justice  of  the  claim. — What 
case  could  be  stronger? 

The  governors,  after  a  short  debate,  refused  to  comply  with  the 
prayer  of  the  memorial.  We  will  not  do  them  injustice.  Some 
of  them  were  favourable  to  our  claim.  We  thank  those  gentle¬ 
men  in  our  own  names,  and  that  of  the  profession.  1  hoy  would 
have  done  us  justice,  and  promoted  the  best  interests  of  the 
College. 
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The  majority  of  the  committee  refused  to  comply  with  our 
prayer.  Of  whom  were  they  composed  ? 

The  chairman,  Mr.  George  Holmes  Sumner,  and  Mr.  Behrens, 
were  most  strenuous  in  their  opposition.  And  what  were  the 
arguments  which  they  used?  Fortunately  we  are  able  to  divulge 
this  secret. 

They  see  practical  inconveniences  attending  it.  And  what  are 
they  ?  A  great  deal  of  dissention  and  bad  feeling  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  committee. — We  can  assure  them,  that  here  too  they  do 
us  wrong.  Never  were  veterinary  practitioners  so  united.  One 
common  principle  occupies  every  bosom, — the  determination  to 
effect  the  reformation  of  our  degraded  profession  by  honourable 
means,  and  the  disposition  to  receive  with  the  kindliest  and  best 
feelings  every  conciliatory  overture. 

Undeserved  contumely  and  false  accusation  alone  can  rouse 
our  anger ;  and  we  should  cease  to  be  men  if  we  were  not  then 
roused.  We  can  assure  them  that  the  time  of  violence  is  passed. 
Sober  fixedness  of  purpose  has  succeeded,  and  will, accomplish  its 
object ;  but  never  at  the  sacrifice  of  utility,  nor  of  the  common 
courtesies  of  life,  while  they  are  respected  towards  ourselves. 

These  “  practical  inconveniences  let  our  readers  guess  what 
they,  or  one  of  them  at  least,  and  the  principal  one,  was  stated 
to  be.  “  This  proposed  committee  will  consist  of  practitioners  in 
London  and  its  environs.  If  any  young  man  of  talent,  who 
likewise  intends  to  practice  in  the  metropolis,  should  come  be¬ 
fore  them,  will  they  do  him  justice?  Will  not  a  regard  to  their 
own  interest  cause  them  to  refuse  to  grant  him  a  diploma  V’  This, 
was  the  argument  of  the  gentleman  with  whom  originated  the 
exclusion  of  veterinarians  as  subscribers,  who  was  the  most  violent 
opponent  of  this  measure.  We  repel  the  insinuation  with  the 
scorn  which  it  deserves.  We  cast  back  the  imputation  in  the 
teeth  of  the  asperser. 

Examiners  of  the  student  of  human  medicine,  did  a  feeling  so 
unworthy  and  detestable  for  a  moment  sway  you?  Members  of 
the  medical  examining  committee,  when  you  have  occupied,  and 
worthily  occupy,  your  seats,  at  other  boards,  have  you  thus  heaped 
infamy  on  yourselves  ?  No  !  no  ! !  you  have  not,  you  could  not. — 
Wo  cast  back  the  imputation  in  the  teeth  of  the  asperser. 
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It  is  time  for  tlie  profession  to  know,  it  is  time  for  the  world 
to  know,  who  are  our  opponents  ;  what  kind  of  men  they  are, 
of  what  materials  some  of  the  governors  are  composed — and  how 
far  illiberally,  presumption,  ignorance,  and  utter  incompetency, 
make  up  their  characters. 

Our  petition  has  been  once  more  rejected.  What  measures 
the  committee  of  veterinarians  may  think  proper  to  adopt,  we 
will  not  presume  to  guess.  The  representatives  of  a  disgraced 
and  insulted  profession  will,  doubtless,  do  their  duty.  Ere  this 
number  meets  the  eyes  of  our  readers,  they  will  have  met  and 
determined. 

One  thing  our  correspondents  will  permit  us  respectfully  to 
state,  that  on  a  subject  so  important,  and  with  regard  to  which 
it  is  so  necessary  to  be  assured  of  the  real  feeling  of  the  veteri¬ 
nary  body,  we  will,  on  either  side,  admit  of  no  anonymous  com¬ 
munication.  We  are  known.  For  eveiy  syllable  that  our  lead¬ 
ing  article  contains  we  are  responsible ;  and  they  who,  under  pre¬ 
sent  circumstances,  are  afraid  to  say  what  they  think  and  feel, 
are  not  the  men  for  us. 

The  hopes  of  the  present  labourers  in  the  cause  of  reform  have 
been  painfully  disappointed.  They  have,  however,  but  shared 
the  fate  of  previous  reformers.  We  subjoin,  as  a  most  important 
document,  and  highly  creditable  to  those  concerned,  the  conces¬ 
sions  which  Messrs.  Goodwin,  sen.  and  Cherry  once  obtained 
from  Mr.  Coleman.  They,  too,  thought  that  their  task  was  ac¬ 
complished,  but  they  wrere  defeated.  At  no  great  distance  of  time, 
however,  the  voice  of  truth  and  justice  will  be  heard,  and  will  pre¬ 
vail  ;  and  then  we  shall  not  forget  the  early  labourers  in  the  vine¬ 
yard,  and  particularly  Mr.  Goodwin,  who  first  pleaded  the  cause 
of  veterinary  reform. 


Propositions  for  lie  form  agreed  to  by  Professor  Coleman , 

♦  in  March  1827. 

“  Several  meetings  having  taken  place  between  Mr.  Coleman, 
Mr.  Goodwin,  and  Mr.  Cherry,  (in  the  months  of  February  and 
March,  1827),  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  some 
of  the  means  by  which  the  education  of  veterinary  pupils  may 
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be  improved,  the  Veterinary  College  made  more  useful,  and  the 
veterinary  profession  advanced,  it  has  been  agreed  to  propose  the 
following  alterations,  and  to  support  the  attainment  of  them  by 
all  means  in  our  power 

“  That  the  committee  of  examiners  be  increased  to  twelve 
members,  exclusive  of  the  President,  and  exclusive  of  Mr.  Cole¬ 
man,  or  any  other  teachers  at  the  Veterinary  College  that  may 
hereafter  be  appointed,  and  that  the  new  members  be  selected 
from  the  veterinary  profession. 

“  That  the  nomination  of  the  members  to  be  added  to  the 
present  number  be  with  the  present  committee,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  a  majority  of  subscribers  present  at  the  next  general 
meeting. 

That  each  vacancy,  as  it  occurs,  shall  be  filled  by  a  veterinary 
surgeon,  until  one-third  of  the  members,  exclusive  of  teachers  as 
above  described,  be  veterinary  surgeons  ;  and  that  these  relative 
proportions  be  preserved. 

“  That  the  President  be  a  physician  or  surgeon, 

“  That  an  efficient  demonstrator  be  engaged,  who  shall  be 
constantly  present  in  the  dissecting  room  from  ten  till  four  o’clock, 
during  three  days  in  the  week,  besides  occasional  attendance  on 
other  days,  throughout  the  season  for  dissection. 

“  That  experiments  regarding  the  effects  of  medicines  be  made, 
and  the  results  of  those  experiments  be  accurately  registered  ; 
and  also  all  cases  admitted  into  the  College,  and  the  result  of 
those  cases  be  likewise  registered,  and  so  far  promulgated  as  to 
be  free  to  the  access  of  veterinary  surgeons  at  all  reasonable 
times. 

“  That,  adverting  to  the  advantages  resulting  from  attendance  i 
at  a  slaughter-house,  it  is  desirable  that  one  should  be  established 
on  some  part  of  the  College  property,  or  as  near  to  the  College  as  i 
possible,  so  arranged  and  conducted  as  to  avoid  its  becoming  a 
nuisance. 

“  Or,  in  the  event  of  this  measure  being  deemed  impracticable, 
sfhat  then  a  supply  of  subjects,  not  exceeding  three  at  one  time, 
be  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  College,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  knowledge  by  experiment. 
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“  That  prize-medals  be  offered  yearly  to  the  profession,  for  the 
best  dissertation  on  any  veterinary  subject  which  may  be  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  committee  of  examiners. 

“  That  a  catalogue  of  all  the  preparations  in  the  museum  be 
forthwith  made. 

“  That,  in  the  event  of  Mr.  Coleman  introducing  any  person 
to  a  share  of  the  lectures  heretofore  given  by  himself,  it  shall  be 
incumbent  on  such  person  to  give  the  general  structure  and 
economy  of  cattle,  sheep,  dogs,  swine,  and  other  domestic 
animals,  the  diseases  to  which  they  are  subject,  and  the  reme¬ 
dies  proper  to  be  applied. 

“  That  measures  be  forthwith  taken  for  the  formation  of  a 
library. 

“  The  foregoing  propositions  are  agreed  to,  on  the  supposition 
that  the  present  members  of  the  medical  examining  committee 
continue  their  services  ;  but,  in  the  event  of  those  services  being 
withdrawn,  the  following  propositions  have  been  also  agreed  to : — 

“  That  in  the  event  of  the  present  teachers  withdrawing  the 
privilege  of  gratuitous  admission  to  their  lectures,  and  other 
teachers  not  consenting  to  supply  their  places,  that  then  arrange¬ 
ments  be  made  by  the  examining  committee  with  some  one 
teacher  of  anatomy,  chemistry,  surgery  and  pharmacy,  respectively, 
for  the  attendance  of  the  whole  of  the  veterinaiy  pupils  at  one 
school ;  or  that  teachers  be  engaged  tc  deliver  lectures  at  the 
College,  at  the  discretion  of  the  examining  committee,  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  subscribers  at  a  general  meeting. 

“  That  towards  defraying  the  increased  expense  of  this  pro¬ 
posed  arrangement,  should  it  be  necessary,  the  sum  of  five 
guineas  be  deducted  from  the  amount  of  the  fee  at  present  paid 
by  each  pupil  to  the  Professor.” 
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efommuntcattons  anil  erases. 

A  is  vetcrinaria  post  medicinam  secunda  cst. — Veyetius. 

^  * 

INTROSUSCEPTION  OF  THE  CAECUM.  \ 
To  the  Editor  oj  u  The  Veterinarian.” 

Sir, 

AS  there  is  an  extraordinary  circumstance  connected  with  the 
subjoined  case,  I  shall  be  obliged  by  its  insertion  in  “  Tiie 
Veterinarian.” 

Upon  the  9th  of  February  last  I  was  required  to  attend. a  five- 
year-old  cart  horse,  the  property  of  a  farmer  two  miles  from  this 
town.  I  saw  the  case  at  3  P.M.,  and  was  informed  that  the  wag¬ 
goner  found  the  horse  ill  upon  his  first  going  to  the  stable  in  the 
morning.  Some  common  remedies,  such  as  salt  and  water,  &c.  had 
been  used,  and  the  horse  bled.  He  is  suffering  from  paroxysms 
of  spasmodic  cholic,  some  of  them  very  violent,  others  compara¬ 
tively  slight,  with  perfect  and  considerable  intermissions.  Passed 
fseces  in  good  quantity  shortly  after  I  went  into  the  stable,  and 
the  attendants  said  he  had  done  so  several  times  in  the  clay — 
Urine  voided  freely.  Pulse  fifty-four — Extremities  tolerably 
warm.  A  medicine,  composed  of  sp.  terebinth.  5iv,  tinct.  opii  ^ij, 
was  given  in  warm  water — Friction  to  be  applied  to  the  abdomen, 
and  large  injections  of  salt  and  water  to  be  thrown  up  every 
hour. 

6  P.M.  The  attacks  of  pain  are  as  violent,  but  the  intervals 
of  ease  longer — He  seems  drowsy  (probably  from  the  opium) — 
Pulse  getting  up — feces  have  come  away  with  the  glysters — V.  S. 
to  three  quarts — (Horse  thin,  and  of  delicate  constitution) — A 
warming-pan  lull  of  hot  coals  to  be  continually  passed  over  the 
abdomen.  R.  Aloes  Bds.  3v;  pulv.  opii  3j  :  one  half  to  be 
given  now,  and  the  other  in  two  hours — Glysters,  &c.  to  be 
continued.  I  now  left  the  case,  with  directions  to  be  informed  of 
its  progress  in  four  hours,  but  received  no  further  information  of 
it  until  next  day. 

10th.  10  A.M.  The  owner  informed  me  that  the  horse  became 
easier  at  ten  o’clock  last  night;  and  although  he  has  still  occa¬ 
sional  fits  of  pain,  they  are  neither  so  frequent  nor  so  violent — 
Has  passed  no  dung,  except  what  returns  with  the  clysters. 
R.  Aloes  -ij,  01.  ricini  fbfs.  statim. 

3  P.M.  Saw  the  horse-.  Does  not  suffer  much  pain.  Pulse 
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100 — Appearance  dull  and  listless — Extremities  cold — No  evacu¬ 
ation  of  faeces.  V.  S.  to  three  quarts — A  mustard  embrocation 
to  be  rubbed  upon  the  abdomen — Continue  clysters,  &c.  I  did  not 
expect  him  to  live  until  morning. 

11th.  The  farmer  crane  to  tell  me  the  horse  was  purging,  free 
from  pain,  and  had  eaten  some  hay  and  drunk  a  little  warm 
water.  Not  wishing  to  interfere  with  this  action  of  the  bowels,  I 
merely  directed  some  warm  bran-mashes  to  be  given,  if  the  horse 
would  eat  them  ;  and  if  not,  some  gruel  to  be  horned  down. 

12th.  Upon  my  return  from  a  long  journey  I  found  a  message 
left  for  me  to  see  the  subject  of  the  present  case,  which  I  imme¬ 
diately  did,  it  being  4  o’clock  P.M.,  and  found  him  with  a  pulse 
120  in  a  minute,  respiration  quick  and  laborious,  extremities 
cold,  and  a  death-like  appearance  of  countenance,  that  con¬ 
vinced  me  he  could  not  live  long  At  ten  the  same  night  he 
died. 

Inspect io  Cadaveris. — Bowels  inflamed  in  patches;  the  colon 
was  distended,  and  when  pressed  upon,  a  firm  tumour  could  be 
distinctly  felt  inside  of  it,  which  when  the  gut  (the  colon)  was 
slit  up,  proved  to  be  the  entire  caecum  completely  inverted  (inside 
out),  and  thus  lying  within  the  colon  in  a  state  of  high  inflam¬ 
mation,  and  in  some  pails  of  a  livid  and  almost  gangrenous  appear¬ 
ance.  When  the  caecum  was  •  cut  through,  the  peritoneal  coat, 
with  its  longitudinal  bands,  &c.  was  the  internal  one,  and 
exhibited  a  slight  appearance  of  inflammation,  and  satisfactorily 
showed  the  nature  of  the  disease.  That  introsusception  of  the 
small  intestines  occasionally  happens,  I  am  perfectly  aware, 
and  have  seen  a  case  or  two  of  this  nature ;  but  it  is  entirely  new 
to  me  that  the  whole  caecum  should  be  inverted,  like  the  finger 
of  a  glove,  through  the  aperture  with  which  it  communicates  with 
the  colon,  and  of  course  turned  inside  out  into  that  gut. 

1  am,  Mr.  Editor, 

Your’s,  Sic. 

J.  M.  Hales. 

Oswestry, 

May  18,  1829. 


ON  TIIE  NATURE  AND  TREATMENT  OF  SPLENT 

IN  THE  HORSE. 


Bi/  Mr.  Alexander  Henderson,  Veterinary  Surgeon. 

London. 

[Read  at  the  Veterinary  Medical  Society,  Feb.  d,  182b.] 

Gentle  m  i;n, 

IT  is  my  wish  this  evening  to  draw  your  attention  to  a  dis¬ 
ease  to  which  the  bones  of  the  luftfse  appear  to  be  particularly 
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liable  :  I  mean  exostosis ;  but  my  principal  object  will  be  to 
advert  to  the  nature  of  this  disease  as  it  appears  on  the  meta¬ 
carpal  bones,  and  which  we  term  splent ;  and  particularly  to  en¬ 
quire  whether  there  be  any  analogy  between  the  node  in  the  hu¬ 
man  subject  and  the  splent  in  the  horse. 

Exostosis,  then,  is  an  osseous  tumour,  which  is  not  confined  to 
particular  bones,  although  some  are  much  more  subject  to  this 
disease  than  others.  The  bones  of  the  extremities,  and  more 
particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  joints,  seem  to  be  the  prin¬ 
cipal  seat  of  exostosis. 

Sir  A.  Cooper,  I  find,  terms  that  species  of  exostosis  which 
we  have  to  attend  to,  cartilaginous  exostosis  of  the  periosteum. 
“It  originates  (he  says)  in  an  inflammation  of  the  periosteum, 
and  the  corresponding  part  of  the  bone ;  and  a  deposition  of 
cartilage  of  a  very  firm  texture,  and  similar  to  that  which  forms 
the  nidus  of  bone  in  the  young  subject,  adheres  to  both  these 
surfaces. 

“  The  periosteum  adheres  to  the  external  surface  of  the  swelling, 
and  the  swelling  itself  is  attached  still  more  strongly  to  the  surface 
of  the  bone.  It  continues,  afterwards,  to  be  secreted  as  the  cartilage 
increases  in  bulk ;  for  it  appears  that,  between  the  periosteum  and 
the  bony  mass,  cartilage  is  constantly  secreted,  which  constitutes 
the  exterior  suYface  of  the  tumour.  Thus,  on  dissection,  we  dis¬ 
cover,  first,  the  periosteum  thicker  than  natural;  secondly,  the 
cartilage  immediately  below  the  periosteum  ;  and,  thirdly,  ossific  ( 
matter  deposited  within  the  cartilage,  extending  from  the  shell  of  ( 
the  bone  nearly  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  periosteum ;  still 
leaving  on  the  surface  of  the  swelling  a  thin  portion  of  cartilage  ' 
unossified.  When  the  accretion  of  these  swellings  ceases,  and  j 
the  disease  has  been  of  long  standing,  they  are  found  to  consist, 
on  their  surfaces,  of  a  shell  of  osseous  matter,  similar  to  that  of 
the  original  bone,  and  of  the  same  cancellated  structure,  and  com¬ 
municating  with  the  original  cancelli  of  the  bone.  Consequently, 
when  an  exostosis  has  been  formed  in  the  manner  here  described, 
the  shell  of  the  original  bone  becomes  absorbed,  and  cancelli  arc 
deposited  in  its  place ;  in  the  mean  time  the  outer  surface  of  the 
exostosis  acquires  a  shell  resembling  that  of  the  bone  itself. 
When  the  exostosis  has  been  steeped  in  acid,  and  by  this  means 
deprived  of  its  phosphate  of  lime,  the  cartilaginous  structure  re¬ 
mains  of  the  same  form  and  magnitude  as  the  diseased  deposit ; 
and,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  discover,  it  is  effused  precisely  in  the 
same  manner  as  healthy  bone ;  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
formation  of  these  excrescences  differs  in  no  respect  from  that  of 
the  original  bone,  since  they  arc  composed  of  cartilage  for  their 
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xasis,  and  of  an  earthy  salt  to  impart  to  them  firmness  and  soli- 

lity-’’ 

This,  gentlemen,  is  the  opinion  of  a  man  whose  professional 
abilities  and  indefatigable  industry  we  all  must  respect  ;  it  is  a 
heory  which  anatomical  research  will  strictly  verify. 

I  shall  next  advert  to  the  description  of  node. 

“Node,”  he  says,  “is  a  swelling  found  upon  cylindrical  bones, 
vhen  but  thinly  covered  with  integuments.  The  pain  attending 
heir  formation  is  generally  obtuse,  and  principally  in  the  evening. 

“  At  first  the  disease  is  in  the  periosteum,  and  not  in  the  bone, 
is  some  authors  have  asserted.  It  is  here  simple  adhesive  in- 
lamination,  and  consists  of  an  effusion  of  a  glairy  albuminous 
luid,  situated  between  the  periosteum  and  the  bone.  If  the 
lisease  continue  its  progress  unmolested,  this  matter  appears  to 
>e  absorbed,  and  good  pus  is  poured  out  by  the  extremities  of 
he  arteries  into  this  cavity,  and  which  takes  place  before  the 
>one  is  affected.  When  this  matter  is  formed,  the  skin  over  the 
.welling  becomes  red,  and  there  are  evident  marks  of  suppura- 
ion.  Fluctuation,  also,  is  apparent ;  but  this  is  no  rule  to  judge 
>f  the  existence  of  pus,  as  this  symptom  is  perceptible  when  the 
glairy  fluid  exists.  The  integuments  on  the  surface  becoming  ab- 
orbed,  the  matter  is  discharged  through  the  opening,  and  the 
)one  is  found  in  a  diseased  state.  This  is  the  progress  of  the 
complaint  when  allowed  to  remain  and  go  through  its  natural 
course.  Sometimes  nodes  will  make  their  appearance  in  the 
evening,  and  subside  in  the  morning;  and  this  will  continue  seve- 
al  days,  until  the  periosteum  becomes  thickened,  and  takes  on 
l  permanently  diseased  state,  when  it  will  be  found  to  continue 
>oth  day  and  night,  unless  reduced  by  the  application  of  mer¬ 
cury.” 

I  have  seen  it  somewhere  stated,  that  there  are  instances  where 
lodes  never  subside  ;  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  if 
hey,  after  remaining  stationary  for  a  considerable  length  of  time, 
ake  on  that  sound,  healthy  appearance,  that  the  enlarged  bone 
loes  in  cases  of  splent.  I  consider,  then,  the  splent  in  the  horse 
ind  the  node  in  the  human  subject  to  be  widely  different :  the 
me  is  produced  by  a  local  cause,  and  in  many  instances  purely 
accidental ;  the  other  almost  invariably  arises  from  a  vitiated  con- 
titution,  produced  by  the  venereal  poison.  I  wish  to  learn  one 
hing,  and  hope  there  may  be  some  medical  gentlemen  here  who 
vill  presently  satisfy  me,  whether  the  node,  after  remaining  sta- 
ionaiy  a  considerable  time,  or  after  it  has  gone  through  its  diff¬ 
erent  gradations,  ever  puts  on  the  appearance  of  healthy  bone, 
is  described  in  the  former  part  of  this  paper ;  and  whether  its 
tincture  is  at  all  similar  to  splents  d^long  standing? 
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My  principal  object  in  bringing  this  matter  forward  is,  to 
ascertain  bow  far  we  are  justified  in  asserting  that  the  splent  in 
the  horse  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  node  in  the  human  subject, 
and  that,  consequently,  a  horse  with  splent  must  be  unsound. 
Such  was  the  decision  of  Mr.  Sewell  in  a  case  which  came  under 
my  knowledge,  and  which  was  the  cause  of  involving  a  poor  man 
in  a  most  ruinous  expense. 

If  the  chairman  will  allow  me,  I  shall,  as  briefly  as  possible, 
relate  the  circumstance  :  — 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1827,  a  Norfolk  breeder  brought  seven 
or  eight  horses  to  town  for  sale  :  I  was  requested  by  a  gentleman 
to  inspect  one  of  them,  of  which  he  had  made  choice.  They 
were  a  lot  of  very  clever  horses,  and  all  got  by  old  Pretender. 
There  was  one  rather  remarkable  circumstance, — they  had  all 
splents,  but  situated  on  the  shin  bone,  and,  as  far  as  regards 
lameness,  they  were  all  perfectly  sound.  I  mean  to  say,  not  one 
of  them  was  lame ;  and,  therefore,  I  considered  them  sound.  I 
passed  the  one  in  question  (a  mare),  and  she  always  remained 
sound,  and  gave  great  satisfaction. 

A  few  days  after  this,  a  gentleman  called  upon  me  to  ask  if  I 
could  recommend  a  horse  to  carry  a  lady.  Having  seen  one  be¬ 
longing  to  the  breeder  to  whom  I  have  just  alluded,  I  took  the 
gentleman  to  the  stable,  accompanied  by  his  friend  and  servant. 
After  they  had  all  ridden  the  horse  and  approved  of  him, 
notwithstanding  he  had  a  splent  on  each  leg  of  large  dimen¬ 
sions,  and  which  were  pointed  out  to  them,  they  bought  him. 
On  the  third  day  I  found  the  whole  party  at  my  house,  exceed¬ 
ingly  angry :  the  horse  was  lame,  and  it  was  insisted  that  the 
dealer  should  take  him  back.  It  appeared  that  the  horse  was 
sent  the  day  before  to  the  College :  it  had  left  the  gentleman’s 
stable  sound,  but  on  arriving  at  the  College  he  was  discovered  to 
be  very  lame.  Mr.  Sewell  examined  him,  and  said  he  was  lame 
in  consequence  of  the  splent,  and  recommended  the  gentleman 
immediately  to  return  him.  When  I  saw  him  on  the  following 
day,  he  was  still  lame ;  but  I  was  soon  satisfied  the  splents  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  lameness.  I  had  the  shoe  taken  off,  and 
could  find  nothing  wrong  in  the  foot ;  but  on  pressing  my  thumb 
in  the  heel  above  the  frog,  the  horse  felt  so  much  pain,  that  he 
plunged  from  me  with  violence.  On  closer  examination,  I  found 
it  proceeded  from  a  very  trifling  crack  in  the  heel. 

After  a  great  deal  of  angry  contention  between  the  dealer  and 
the  gentleman,  I  persuaded  them  to  consent  to  my  keeping  the 
horse  three  days ;  in  which  time  I  was  to  give  him  a  dose  of  phy¬ 
sic,  and  poultice  his  heel.  If  he  was  sound  at  the  end  of  that 
period,  the  gentleman  was  to  keep  him;  if  he  continued  lame,  he 
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as  to  be  returned.  On  the  third  day  the  horse  wassound;  but 
.stead  of  the  party  meeting  as  agreed,  the  gentleman  sent 

jttomey  to  demand  the  purchase-money.  ,  r  the 

Although  I  was  perfectly  satisfied  as  to  the  soundness 
orse,  yet,  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  1  .  mined 

ike  the  horse  to  Mr.  Field  for  his  opinion.  Mr.  Field  — 

im  with  the  greatest  minuteness,  and  gave  a  written  c 
hat  he  was  sound.  The  dealer  then  resisted  the  payment  a 
n  action  at  law  was  the  consequence.  The  horse  lema 

nyAboaSe'six  weeks  after  this,  Mr.  Sewell  accompanied  by  the 

Lurchaser,  called  to  see  the  horse,  when,  a  ter  having  exa  « 
Lnd  ridden  him,  Mr.  Sewell  gave  it  as  his  decided  opinio  ,tl  ^ 
.1  though  the  horse  was  not  lame,  he  was  unsou  , 

,iad  splents ;  which  splents  were  precisely  the  same  as  nodes 

he  human  subject.  .  f 
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THE  present  practice  of  simplifying  to  so  great  a  degree  the 
exhibition  of  remedial  means,  is  a  retrograde  movement  in  the 
progress  of  curative  medicine.  We  deprive  ourselves  of  many 
valuable  auxiliaries  resorted  to  by  our  predecessors  mid  what  s 
worse,  divert  ourselves  from  that  track  of  research  which  miali* 

.kill  so  generally  awarded  to 
medical  men  advanced  in  life,  appears  to  be  due  to  them,  mot  so 
much  because  they  are  better  acquainted  with  the  piariciples  o 
medical  science,  or  greater  proficients  in  anatomy 
and  pathology, -for  here  many  young  men,  fresh  from  the 
studies,  are,  probablv,  their  superiors,— but  on  account  of  the 
more  extensive  knowledge  in  the  selection  and  combination  of 
remedial  means,  acquired  by  long  personal  experience, 
peated  trials  of  various  methods  of  cure.  Many  exce  ent  i  em 
dies  are  not  applicable  on  any  admitted  principles iof  science  and 
doubt  not  that  many  practitioners  are  averse  to  communicate 
valuable  prescriptions,  because  they  are  not  strictly  recon 

to  scientific  principles.  Dr  Shearman. 
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THE  subject  for  discussion  was  Mr.  Henderson’s  valuable  papei 
on  Splent,  which  we  have  been  enabled  to  present  to  our  readers. 

It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  meeting  that  there  was 
an  essential  difference  between  the  node  and  the  splent :  the  one 
was  from  accident,  the  other  the  result  of  a  specific  disease. 

Mr.  Millington  (an  honorary  member)  gave  a  very  satisfactory 
account  of  the  cause  and  progress  of  the  node,  and  corresponding 
with  that  which  Mr.  H.  had  quoted  from  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  The 
suppuration  was  often  imperfect,  and  a  spongy  bony  tumour  re¬ 
mained. 

Mr.  Goodwin  gave  an  anatomical  description  of  the  formatior 
of  splent.  It  was  an  ossification  of  the  cartilaginous  ligamen¬ 
tous,  interosseous  substance  between  the  larger  and  smallei 
metacarpals,  not  visible  to  the  eye  as  pure  splent,  and  only  recog-[ 
nised  when  the  ossification  spread  on  the  larger  metacarpal.  1 
never  suppurated ;  and  if  every  horse  was  to  be  condemned  thai 
had  a  splent,  few  sound  horses  would  be  found. 

Mr.  Henderson  observed,  that  it  was  the  situation  of  tin 
splent  which  could  alone  be  connected  with  soundness,  and  tha 
the  farther  back  it  was  among  the  tendons  the  greater  was  the 
danger  of  lameness. 

Mr.  Goodwin  could  imagine  that  horses  might  be  lame  during 
the  formation  of  the  splent,  and  while  the  periosteum  was  pain¬ 
fully  stretching ;  but  the  tumour  being  perfect,  and  the  mem 
brane  having  accommodated  itself  to  the  enlargement,  he  hac 
rarely  seen  the  slightest  lameness. 

Mr.  Lythe  knew  a  case  in  which  the  horse  continued  lame,  anc 
he  believed  from  splent. 

Mr.  King  was  rather  sceptical  as  to  the  extension  of  the  tumou 
among  the  ligaments  so  as  to  produce  lameness ;  at  all  events 
there  could  be  no  adhesion  between  the  theca  of  the  tendon  anc 
the  osseous  deposit. 

Mr.  Henderson  had  examined  many  cases  in  which  the  tumou 
ran  posteriorly,  but  no  adhesion  had  taken  place,  yet  he  believec 
that  lameness  frequently  attended  the  commencement  of  splent. 

Mr.  Mavor  had  seen  the  tumour  so  extend  to  the  superior  head 
of  the  larger  metacarpal,  as  to  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  joint 
He  had  likewise  seen  many  instances  of  lameness  before  the  os 
sification  was  visible.  When  the  tumour  could  be  recognised,  the! 
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lameness  began  to  cease.  He  had  chipped  off  one  of  these  osse- 
lets,  and  the  horse  had  become  sound. 

Mr.  Palmer  had  seen  one  chipped  off,  and  the  horse  continued 
lame. 

Mr.  Wardle  observed,  that  if  a  stage  coach  horse  had  a  splent, 
be  frequently  hit  it,  and  the  consequent  inflammation  produced 
permanent  lameness.  He  thought  that  the  veterinary  surgeon 
ought  not  only  carefully  to  examine  the  situation  of  the  spfent, 
but  the  action  of  the  horse. 

Mr.  Goodwin  had  some  specimens  in  which  the  ossific  inflam¬ 
mation  was  proceeding  to  the  tendon. 

The  discussion  was  then  directed  to  the  proper  treatment  of 
>plent.  Mr.  Goodwin  alluded  to  the  French  method  of  mediate 
auterizatioji,  by  interposing  a  piece  of  bacon-rind  between  the 
ron  and  the  skin.  They  imagined  that  the  fat  penetrated  into 
<he  interstices  of  the  bone,  and  facilitated  its  absorption. 

Mr.  Youatt  explained  the  principle  of  this  cauterization.  The 
at  of  the  bacon-rind  would  boil,  and  evaporate  only  at  a  very 
ligh  temperature,  600  degrees  of  Fahrenheit ;  three  times  nearly 
he  heat  of  boiling  water,  but  only  half  that  of  red-hot  iron.  This 
orecise  degree  of  heat  was,  by  mediate  cauterization,  applied  to 
he  part,  sufficient  to  produce  intense  inflammation,  but  not  to 
blemish. 

It  was  asked,  whether  the  osseous  tumour  in  ring-bone  was  of 
he  same  nature  as  that  of  splent?  Mr.  Henderson  remarked, 
hat  it  was  less  dense.  Mr.  King  explained  this,  from  its  possess- 
ng  more  numerous  vessels. 

Reference  was  then  made  to  Mr.  Sewell’s  former  plan  of  eut- 
ing  through  the  periosteum.  Mr.  King  imagined  that,  if  this 
vere  done,  the  bone  would  exfoliate. 

Mr.  Lythe  had  used  the  rasp,  but  thickening  of  the  integu¬ 
ment  remained. 

Mr.  Henderson  once  applied  the  caustic.  Thick  leg  remained 
or  two  or  three  years,  but  at  length  went  down. 

Mr.  Lythe  had  seen  spavin  chipped  off*  and  turned  out  like  an 

teg- 

Mr.  King,  after  puncturing  the  periosteum,  had  applied 
rsenic.  Extensive  sloughing  followed :  a  thick  hock  was  pro¬ 
ceed,  but  the  horse  became  sound. 

Mr.  Goodwin  considered  spavin  as  produced  not  so  much  by 
nflammation  and  ossification  between  the  os  calcis  and  astragalus, 
s  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  small  bones  of 
he  hock. 

I  Mr.  Slocombchad  seen  a  spavin  as  large  as  his  hat,  without  the 
|  lightest  lameness. 
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Mr.  Goodwin  thought  there  might  be  an  hereditary  predispo¬ 
sition  to  splent  and  spavin.  He  had  traced  roaring  through  four, 
generations.  He  thought  groggy  lameness  hereditary :  he  saw 
an  example  of  it  in  a  horse  three  years  old,  and  at  grass.  Grease 
was  undoubtedly  hereditary ;  and  he  mentioned  several  curious 
instances  of  hereditary  mal-conformation  in  other  animals. 

The  debate  now  ceasing,  and  the  hour  of  adjournment  not 
having  arrived,  the  chairman  requested  some  gentleman  to‘  give  a 
case  of  practice. 

Mr.  Youatt  stated  that,  on  the  previous  Sunday  night,  he 
saw  a  horse  which,  for  four  days,  had  laboured  under  tetanus. 
The  jaws  were  perfectly  closed.  Four  pounds  of  blood  had  been 
subtracted  on  that  day.  He  immediately  took  sixteen  pounds, 
and  sent  3s  of  the  farina  of  the  croton  nut.  On  the  following 
morning  there  was  a  slight  remission  of  the  spasm.  He  bled 
again  to  the  extent  of  eight  pounds.  The  jaws  then  became  a 
little  apart.  There  was  a  copious  defluxion  of  foetid  saliva  from 
the  mouth ;  and  he  could  perceive  on  the  outer  and  lateral  pari 
of  the  tongue  a  purplish-black  swelling,  extending  from  nearl) 
the  tip  to  the  franulum.  He  lanced  it  deeply  on  either  side  a* 
far  as  he  could  reach. 

The  croton  not  having  operated,  twenty-five  grains  more  wen 
given ;  and  after  that  two  drams  of  digitalis  three  times  even 
day.  The  bleeding,  to  the  extent  of  six  pounds,  and  the  scari 
fication,  were  repeated  on  Tuesday,  and  the  bleeding  again  01 
Wednesday.  The  horse  was  evidently  amending.  (At  the  ex 
piration  of  the  third  week  he  was  perfectly  well.)  He  inentione( 
this  case  to  ascertain  if  any  gentleman  had  witnessed  this  gloss 
anthrax  as  connected  with  tetanus. 

Mr.  Henderson  stated  that  he  had  frequently  seen  this  dis 
charge  of  saliva. 

Mr.  Goodwin  remarked,  that  he  had  found  this  frequent  an 
copious  bleeding  to  aggravate  tetanus. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Several  valuable  Correspondents  must  kindly  forgive  our  not  noticin 
them  until  the  next  month. — We  could  wish,  and  we  would  entreat,  th: 
all  our  Correspondents  would  kindly  affix  their  names  to  the  Commun 
cations  with  which  they  favour  us.  Our’s  is  a  good  cause,  and  we  need  n< 
be  ashamed  of  it. 


Compton  and  Ritchie,  Printers,  Middle  Street,  Cloth  Fair,  London. 
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[Continued  from  page  165.] 


Section  II. 

MUSCULAR  SYSTEM. 


OF  THE  MUSCLES. 

THE  fleshy  parts  of  the  body  prove  on  dissection  to  be  naturally 
divisible  into  numerous  compact  masses,  assuming  various  forms 
and  sizes,  constituting  so  many  distinct  and  separate  muscles , 
whose  number  may  be  estimated  at  about  312.  The  majority  of 
the  muscles  possess  tendons  or  sinews,  which  are  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  component  parts  of  (rather  than  appendages  to)  them. 
The  symmetry  of  the  entire  body  is  preserved  by  each  half  pre¬ 
senting  (as  well  as  bones)  muscles  corresponding  in  every  essen¬ 
tial  particular;  hence  they  are  described  as  pairsf  of  which  we 
reckon  151 :  the  remaining  ten  being  single  muscles*.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  Table  exhibits  the  classification  of  the  muscles  into  regions , 
indicative  of  their  situation  and  relative  connexion :  it  also  dis¬ 
plays  the  respective  nomenclatures  of  the  English  and  French 
veterinary  schools ;  the  former,  met  with  in  the  works  of  Snape, 
Stubbs,  and  Blaine,  will  be  found  to  have  been  borrowed  from 
human  anatomy ;  the  latter  arose  with  Chaussier,  and  has  been 
introduced  very  happily  into  veterinary  anatomy  by  Girard. 


I— MUSCLES  COMMON  TO  THE  HEAD  AND  TRUNK. 


English  names. 
Membrana  Carnosa, 
vel  Panniculus  Carnosus 


French  names . 


) 


Musculus  Subcutancus 


No.  1. 


*  This  computation  does  not  include  the  Muscles  of  the  Internal  Ear. 

M  M 
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II.— MUSCLES  OF  THE  HEAD.  No.  92. 


1st. — Auricular  Region.  No.  of  Muscles  9. 


English  names. 

Attollentes  et 
Adducentes  Aurem 

Anterior  Conchas 
Posterior  Conehae 


Relrahentes  Aurem  3- 

( 

Abducens  vel  Deprimens  Aurem 


French  names. 

Temporo-auricularis  Externus 
Zygomatico-auricularis 
Temporo-auricularis  Interims. 
Scuto-auricularis  Externus 
Scuto-auricularis  Interims 
Cervico-auricularis  Externus 
Cervico-auricularis  M-edius 
Cervico-auricularis  Interims 
Parotido-auricularis 
Mastoido-auricularis. 


2d. — Palpebral  Region.  No.  2. 


Levator  Palpebrae  Super.  Externus,  ) 
vel  Corrugator  Supercilii  *  $ 

Muse  ulus  Ciliaris,  .  ) 

vel  Orbicularis  Palpebrarum  ] 


Fronto-superciliaris 
Orbicularis  Palpebrarum, 


3d.— Ocular  Region.  No.  8. 


Levator  Palpebrae  Super.  (Internus)  Orbito-palpebralis 
Attollens  vel  Levator  Oculi  Rectus  Superior  Oculi 


Deprimens  vel  Depressor  Oculi 
Abducens  vel  Abductor  Oculi 
Adduceus  vel  Adductor  Oculi 
Obliquus  Superior  veZTrochlearis 
Obliquus  Inferior  Oculi 
M.  Septimus  Oculi  Suspensorius 
vel  Retractor  Oculi 


Rectus  Inferior  Oculi 
Rectus  Externus  Oculi 
Rectus  Interims  Oculi 
Obliquus  Magnus  Oculi 
Obliquus  Parvus  Oculi 

’  |  Rectus  Posterior  Oculi. 


4th. — Anterior  Maxillary  Region.  No.  12. 

Zygomaticus  Zygomatico-labialis 

Levator  Labii  Superior.  Alaeq.  Nasi  Super-naso-labialis 
Dilatator  Naris  Lateralis  Super-maxillo-nasalis  Magnus 


Nasalis  Longus  Labii  Super. 
Caninus,  vel  Levator  Anguli  Oris 
Buccinator 

Depressor  Labii  Inferioris 
Levator  Menti 
Dilatator  Narium  Anterior 
Nasalis  Brevis  Labii  Superioris 
Depressor  Labii  Superioris 
Orbicularis  Oris 


Super-maxillo  labialis 
)  ^oHlm*  \  Alveolo-labialis 

Alveolo-labialis 
Maxillo-labialis 
Mento-labialis 
Naso-transversalis. 
Super-niaxillo-nasalis  Parvus 

Labialis,  Anterior  et  Posterior. 


5th. — Posterior  Maxillary  Region.  No.  5. 

Temporalis  Temporo-maxillaris 

Masseter  Zygomatico-maxillaris 

Stylo-maxillaris  Sty  lo-maxi!  laris 

Pterygoideus  Internus  Spheno-maxillaris 

Pterygoideus  Externus  - 

*  Stubbs  considers  the  tendinous  expansion  of  this  muscle  as  distinct,  under 
the  name  of  “  Epicranius.” 
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The  remaining  Regions  of  the  Head  are  comprehended  within 

THE  SlJB MAXILLARY  oPACE. 


6th. — Hyoideal 
English  names . 
Digastricus 

Mylo-hyoideus 
Genio-hyoideus 
Hyoideus  Magnus 
Hyoideus  Parvus 
Stylo-hyoideus 


Region.  No.  6. 

French  names. 

Portion  \  gtylo-maxillaris 
of  the  S 
Mylo-hyoideus 
Genio-hyoideus 
Kerato-hyoidcus  Magnus 
Kerato-hyoideus  Parvus 
Stylo-hyoideus 


7th. — Glossal  Region.  No.  4. 


Hyo-glossus  Longus  Kerato-glossus 

Hyo-glossus  Brevis  Hyo-glossus 

Genio-hyo-glossus  G  emo-glossus 

Lingualis  L.ngual.s 

8th. — Pharyngeal  Region.  No.  5. 


Hyo-pharyngeus 
Palato-pharyngeus 
Constrictor  Pharyngis  Anterior 
Constrictor  Pharyngis  Medius 
Constrictor  Pharyngis  Posterior 


Kerato-pharyngeus 

Pterygo-pharyngeus 

Hyo-pharyngeus 

Thyro-pharyngeus 

Crico-pharyngeus 

Aryteno-pharyngeus 


9th. — Laryngeal  Region.  No.  7. 


Hyo-thyroideus 
Crico-thyroideus 
Crico-arytenoideus  Posticus 
Crico-arytenoideus  Lateralis 
Thyro-arytenoideus 
Arytenoideus 
Hyo-epiglottideus 


Hyo-thyroideus 

Crico-thyroideus 

>Crico-arytenoideus  Posticus 

Crico-arytenoideus  Lateralis 

Thyro-arytenoideus 

Arytenoideus 

Hyo-epiglottideus. 


10th. — Palatine  Region.  No.  2. 


Tensor  PaUti  Stylo-staphylcus 

Circumllexus  Palali  Staphy'eus. 


III.— MUSCLES  OF  THE  TRUNK.  No.  113. 
MUSCLES  OF  THE  NECK.  No.  40. 


1st. — Humero-Cervical  Region.  No.  2. 


Rhomboideus  Longus  vel  Minor 
Levator  Humeri 


Cervico-acroniialis 
Cervico-subscapu  laris. 


2d.— Lateral  Orvical  Region.  No.  4. 


Splenius 

Complcxus  Major 
Trachela-mastoideua 
Spinalis  Colli 


Cervico-mastoideus 

Horso-occipilalis 

Dorso-niastoideus 

Horso-spinalis. 
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3d. — Superior  Cervico-occipital  Region.  No.  5. 


English  names. 

Coniplexus  Minor 
Rectus  Capitis  Posticus  Major 
Rectus  Capitis  Posticus  Minor 
Obliquus  Capitis  Superior 
Obliquus  Capitis  Interior 


French  names. 

Axoido-oecipifalis  Longue 
Axoido-occipitalis  Brevis 
Atloido-occipitalis  Parvus 
Atloido-mastoideus 
Axoido-atloideus. 


4th. — Inferior  Cervical  Region.  No.  6, 


{  Pufrti.0en  )  Levator  Humcri 
Sterno-maxillaris 

Sterno-tbyro-hyoideus 

Subscapulo-hyoideus 
Scalenus 
Longus  Colli 


Mastoido-liumeralis 

Sterno-niaxillaris 
$  Sterno-hyoideus 
X  Sterno-thyroideus 
Subscapulo-hyoideus 
Costo-cervicalis. 
Subdorso-atloideus. 


5th. — Inferior  Cervico-occipital  Region.  No.  3. 


Rectus  Capitis  Anticus  Major 
Rectus  Capitis  Anticus  Minor 
Obliquus  Capitis  Anticus 


Trachelo-suboccipitalis 
Atloido-suboccipitalis 
A  tloido-sty  loideus. 


b. — MUSCLES  OF  THE  THORAX.  No.  S7. 


1st. — Dorso-scapular  Region.  No.  3. 

Dorso-acromialis 
Dorso-humeralis 
Dorso-Subscapularis. 


Trapezius 
Latissimus  Dorsi 
Rhoinboideus  Brevis  vel  Major 


2d. — Pectoral  Region.  No.  3. 

Pectoralis  Transversus 


Pectoralis  Magnus 
Pectoralis  Parvus. 


Scrratus  Magnus 


Intercostales  Externi 
Intercostales  Interni 

4th. 

Lateralis  Sterni 
Sterno-costales  Externi 
Sterno-costales  Interni 


{  Sterno-aponeuroticus 
\  Sterno-humeralis 
Sterno-trocbineus 
Sterno-scapularis. 

3d. — Costal  Region.  No.  3. 

r  Costo-subscapular 
<  Dorso-costalis 
C  Lumbo-costalis 
Intercostales  Extern 
Intercostales  Interni. 


-Sternal  Region.  No.  3. 

Costo-sternalis 

Sterno-costales. 


5th.— Dorso-costal  Region.  No.  3. 


Superficialis  Costarum 
Transversalis  Costarum 
Lcvatorcs  Costarum 


Dorso-costalis 

Trachelo-costalis 

Transverso-costalcs, 
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6th. — Dorsal  Region.  No.  3. 

English  names .  French  names. 

.ongissinius  Dorsi  llio-spinalis 

piualis  Dorsi 

emi-spinalis  Dorsi  Transvcrso-spinalis  Dorsi. 

7th. — Diaphragmatic  Region.  No.  1. 

haphragma  Diaphragma. 


c. — MUSCLES 

v 


OF  THE  ABDOMEN. 


J  in  the  Male,  36. 
°*  t  in  the  Female,  33. 


1st. — Lumbar  Region.  No.  6. 


emi-spinalis  Lumborum 

ntertransversales  Lumborum 

aero-Iumbalis 

soas  Magnus 

liacus 

soas  Parvus 


Sacro-costalis 

Sublumbo-trochantineus 

Iliaco-trochantineus 

Sublumbo-pubialis. 


2d. — Abdominal  Region.  No.  4. 

►bliquus  Externus  Abdominis  Coslo-abdominalis 

>bliquus  Interims  Abdominis  Ilio-abdominalis 

ransversalis  Abdominis  Lumbo-abdominalis 

leetus  Abdominis  Sterno-pubialis. 

3d. — Anal  Region.  No.  2. 

phincterAni  Sphincter 

tctractor  Ani  Ischio-analis 

Ischio-perinealis. 

4th. — Genital  Region  (in  the  Male).  No.  4. 

remaster  Ilio-testicularis 

.rector  Penis  Ischio-subpenialis 

riangu laris  Penis  Ischio-urethralis 

iccclerator  Urinae  Perineo-urethralis. 

• -  In  the  Female.  No.  2. 

i  Ischio-clitoridcus 
it  Sacro-elitorideus 
Perineo-clitorideus. 


•’rector  Clitoridis 
plunder  Vaginae 


5th. — Coccygeal  Region.  No.  4. 


Erector  Coccygis 
)cpressor  Coccygis 
’urvator  Coccygis 
’ompressor  Coccygis 


Sacro-coceygeus  Superior 
Sacro-coccygcus  Interior 
Sacro-eoccygeus  Lateralis 
Ischio-coccygcus. 


[To  be  continued.] 
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ON  PNEUMONIA. 

By  Mr .  Lang  worthy. 

[Read  at  the  Veterinary  Medieal  Society,  March  4,  1829.] 

THE  disease  whose  nature  and  treatment  we  are  about  to  consider 
is  one,  perhaps,  to  which  our  attention  is  more  frequently  called 
than  any  other  to  which  the  horse  is  subject.  It  is  a  disease 
fraught  with  danger,  and  one  that,  without  the  most  skilful  treat¬ 
ment,  will  annoy  and  perplex  the  practitioner  by  its  speedy  and 
fatal  termination.  It  is  also  a  malady  where  the  immediate  and 
prompt  adoption  of  the  curative  means  is  essential.  I  have  little 
doubt  that  most  of  us  have  experienced  the  vexation  of  being 
called  to  a  case,  at  no  great  distance  of  time,  perhaps,  from  the  first 
attack,  yet  when  no  chance  of  recovery  has  existed.  We  have  been 
compelled  to  do  something,  because  we  are  told  that  whilst  there 
is  life  there  is  hope,  and  we  begin  and  continue  working  against , 
the  stream,  until  death  puts  a  period  to  the  poor  animal’s  suffer¬ 
ings  and  to  our  futile  exertions — futile  only  because  not  earlier 
resorted  to.  There  appears  to  be  a  much  greater  disposition  in 
the  lungs  of  horses  to  take  on  inflammatory  action  than  in  most 
other  animals  ;  but  whence  or  how  this  predisposition  arises  is  a 
point  that  can  only  be  answered  by  supposition ;  but  that  it  does 
exist,  is  an  assertion  supported  by  facts,  and  one  upon  which  I 
believe  I  am  right  in  saying  most  veterinary  writers  are  agreed. 
They  tell  us  that  the  lungs  form  an  extremely  large  viscus,  that 
they  have  a  great  extent  of  surface,  and  extreme  vascularity.  The 
last  of  these  circumstances,  together  with  the  complete  life  of 
art  the  animal  leads,  appears  to  me  to  be  a  very  probable  cause 
of  Pneumonia.  Having  said  thus  much,  I  shall  proceed  to  a 
consideration  of  the  causes  (perhaps  I  had  better  say  the  exciting 
causes)  and  effects  of  this  insidious  disease. 

1st,  Change  of  temperature. 

2d,  Over-exertion. 

3d,  An  impure  atmosphere. 

4th,  High  feeding,  with  v  mt  of  exercise. 


/ 
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These  may  be  considered,  from  their  rendering  the  lungs  more 
susceptible,  and  causing  a  greater  determination  of  blood  to  them, 
to  be  the  leading  and  principal  excitement  to  penpneumony. 
There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion,  as  to  whether  in 
creased  heat  or  exposure  to  cold,  or  the  transitions  fiom  one  to 
the  other,  is  the  most  prevalent  cause  ot  this  complaint.  The 
theory  that  appears  to  me  to  be  the  best  grounded,  is,  that  it 
arises  from  the  alternations  of  heat  and  cold,  fiom  whichevei 

the  transition  be  to  the  other.  * 

Professor  Coleman,  to  whose  opinion  I  yield  much  deference, 
informs  us,  when  speaking  of  the  effects  of  tempeiatuie,  that  it 
is  the  change  from  cold  to  heat,  and  not  from  heat  to  cold,  that 
produces  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  I  think,  if  1  lecollect  light, 
he  savs,  that  no  disease  whatever  will  take  place  by  the  change 
from  heat  to  cold ;  and  he  certainly  acts  from  such  a  belief,  for 
we  know  that  exposure  to  a  cold  atmospheie  fonns  pait  of  his 

treatment  for  the  cure  of  this  malady. 

Now,  gentlemen,  if  this  doctrine  be  true,  what  need  have  we 
for  the  preparation  which,  no  doubt,  most  of  you  aie  in  the 
habit  of  recommending,  and  consider  necessary,  before  we  turn 
horses  to  straw  yard  ?  Why  do  we  first  lea\e  off  then  clothing, 
then  put  them  into  a  cool  box,  and  afterwards  advise  their  being 
taken  in  for  the  first  two  or  three  nights,  if  we  did  not  imagine 
the  sudden  exposure  to  cold  injurious?  I  would  say,  that  if  it 
depended  on  one  change  only,  the  very  opposite  of  the  Pro¬ 
fessor’s  opinion  was  most  likely  to  be  true  ;  and  I  am  borne  out 
in  so  savino-  by  the  considerable  support  this  opinion  derives 
from  the  two  following  questions ' What  is  more  likely  to  pro¬ 
duce  inflammation  than  a  check  to  peispnation  ?  and  What  is 
more  likelv  to  check  perspiration  than  the  application  of  cold  ? 
The  usual  argument  to  account  for  the  change  from  cold  to 
heat  producing  inflamed  lungs  is,  that  horses,  and  inoie  espe¬ 
cially  young  horses,  rarelv  escape  an  attack  of  Pneumonia  when 
taken  from  grass  or  straw  yard,  lo  this  1  think  it  may  he 
replied,  that  there  is  not  only  the  change  we  are  speaking  of, 
but  that  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  much  worse— a  great  change  in 
diet.  To  this  we  may  attribute  much  more  mischief  than  to  the 
change  from  cold  to  heat.  I  very  much  question,  it  a  hoise  was 
taken  from  a  state  of  nature,  where  we  will  suppose  the  tem¬ 
perature  to  be  fifty,  and  put  into  a  capacious  and  lol ty  box,  oi  into 
such  a  place  as  a  riding-school,  where  the  temperature  should  be 
seventy,  and  let  him  be  fed  wholly  on  green  food,  and  turned 
loose,  that  he  may  take  exercise  at  his  disci  etion  ;  I  say,  I  veiy 
much  question  if  any  injurious  consequences  would  arise  ,  or  at 
all  evejits,  if  he  would  suffer  from  inflammation  ot  the  lungs. 
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Over-exertion  is  a  frequent  cause  of  Pneumonia.  It  appears  to 
have  its  influence  by  the  congestion  that  takes  place  in  the  lungs, 
in  consequence  of  the  increased  action  of  the  heart,  the  right 
side  acting  as  equal  to  two,  whilst  the  left  is  equal  only  to  one. 
An  impure  atmosphere,  we  are  informed,  produces  its  baneful 
effects  by  causing  inflammation  of  a  chronic  kind,  which  ulti¬ 
mately  terminates  in  tubercles  and  vomicae,  and  the  disease  thus 
engendered  is  more  generally,  I  believe,  the  commencement  of 
farcy  and  glanders,  than  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  Mr. 
William  Percivall,  to  whom  we  are  all  much  indebted  for  his  well- 
written  lectures  on  the  veterinary  art,  considers  that  Pneumonia 
is  not  produced  by  breathing  a  foul  air ;  and  he  furnishes  us  with 
many  important  arguments  and  facts  in  support  of  this  theory. 
As  I  am  not  disposed,  gentlemen,  to  combat  with  such  a  formid¬ 
able  opponent,  I  will,  by  your  permission,  read  a  passage  from 
his  lecture  on  the  diseases  of  the  lungs,  which  relates  to  this 
part  of  our  subject ;  and  shall  then  leave  you  to  draw  your  own 
conclusion.  He  says,  Vol.  II,  page  314,  “  Can  an  atmosphere 
of  a  mean  temperature,  contaminated  with  the  animal  effluvia 
generated  in  the  decomposition  of  the  excretions,  and  the  car¬ 
bonic  acid  gas  cast  off  with  the  expired  air,  be  considered  of 
itself  as  an  excitant  of  Pneumonia  ?  Now  as  heat  is  a  pretty 
constant  constituent  of  such  an  atmosphere,  it  appears,  at  first 
view,  difficult  to  say  whether  it  be  to  one  or  the  other  that  we 
should  ascribe  the  excitation  of  disease:  from  numerous  facts 
and  observations,  however,  collected  by  practitioners  who  have 
paid  attention  to  this  subject,  with  many  of  whom  I  have  held 
converse,  I  feel  inclined  to  believe  that  Pneumonia  is  rather  the 
product  of  heat  than  of  animal  poison.  There  have  been  situa¬ 
tions  occupied  by  great  numbers  of  horses  in  which  these  poison¬ 
ous  agents  may  be  said  to  have  been  present  without  the  co¬ 
operation  of  heat ;  and  where,  though  the  prevalence  of  other 
diseases  sufficiently  evinced  their  morbid  influence,  Pneumonia 
was  hardly  ever  seen.  In  averring  thus  much,  I  allude  more  par¬ 
ticularly  to  what  happened  in  the  practice  of  the  veterinary 
surgeons  (of  whom  I  myself  was  one)  who  did  duty  with  the 
army  in  the  Peninsula.  Both  in  Portugal  and  Spain  most 
of  the  stables,  or  places  used  as  stables,  were  dirty  and  filthy 
in  the  extreme,  being  either  without  any  pavement  at  all,  or 
so  badly  paved  that  there  were  no  sewers  to  drain  off  the 
urine.  In  these  situations  both  horses  and  mules,  of  which 
the  number  was  considerable  during  the  march,  contracted 
farcy ,  glanders ,  and  mange;  but  very  few  of  them  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  lungs :  and  simply,  I  believe,  for  this  reason, 
that  the  stables,  though  unwholesome  from  being  so  foul,  were 
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(1,  either  from  their  size  or  from  dilapidations,  and  conse- 
ently  did  not  subject  the  animal  to  severe  and  sudden  chanoes 
temperature.  Another  argument  that  j  ust  occurs  to  me  against 
;  opinion  that  Pneumonia  mostly  originates  from  breathing  a 
luted  atmosphere  is  this,  that  it  is  in  itself  a  malady  free 
m  any  malignant  character;  whereas  the  diseases,  gene- 
y  speaking,  that  are  generated  by  such  agents,  exhibit 
re  or  less  malignancy  in  their  nature :  such  are  glanders  and 
:y;  mid,  in  the  human  subject,  typhoid,  gaol,  and  putrid 
These  are  arguments,  gentlemen,  you  observe  supported 
facts ;  and  facts,  you  know,  are  stubborn  things. 

High  feeding  comes  next  for  our  consideration,  as  an  exciting 
se  ol  inflammation  of  the  lungs ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
t  it  does  materially  tend  to  produce  the  disease,  from  its 
ig  the  pnncipal  cause  of  redundancy  of  blood  in  the  system  * 

1  we  wel1  know  that,  if  a  plethoric  habit  of  body  exists,  its 
ets  must  sooner  or  later  be  felt;  and  in  this  instance  it  makes 
d  the  old  saying,  the  weakest  generally  goes  to  the  wall. 

3  lungs,  from  being  more  susceptible,  suffer  instead  of  any 
er  part  of  the  animal  economy. 

shall  now,  gentlemen,  without  going  into  many  particulars  as 
he  best  mode  of  obviating  this  complaint,  beg  to  remark,  that 
mention  is,  in  all  cases,  better  than  cure  ;  and  our  best  course  is 
veil  satisfy  ourselves  as  to  the  causes  of  evil,  and  then  en- 
vour  to  the  utmost  in  our  power  to  avoid  them.  There  is  one 
3,  however,  where  it  would  be  rather  difficult  to  avoid  the 
se,  and  that  is,  when  it  arises  spontaneously,  which  I  believe 
letimes  takes  place,  or,  at  least,  when  no  cause  can  be  satis- 
oruy  traced. 

he  symptoms  by  which  we  may  judge  of  the  existence  of 
.umonia  aie  increased  and  difficult  respiration,  occasioned  by 
tumefied  state  of  the  lungs,  this  tumefaction  produces  com- 
;sion  on  the  air-cells  and  pulmonary  vessels,  which  retards  the 
ulation  of  blood  through  the  lungs,  and  prevents  the  free  in¬ 
land  egress  of  air;  and  it  is  to  this  circumstance  we  may 
mute  that  quick  and  laborious  breathing  so  characteristic  of 
disease.  The  pulse  is  generally  oppressed  and  quick ;  the 
ressed  state  is  caused  by  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  not 
ing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  blood  to  contract  on,  from  the 
3tions  of  the  lungs  being  considerably  lessened ;  and  the 
uency  of  the  pulse  is  probably  caused  from  the  great  irrita- 
that  exists  in  the  heart,  and  which  is,  most  likely,  the  effect 
ympathy.  The  ears  and  extremities  are  cold  ;  the  horse 
om  or  never  lies  down ;  the  reasoryjf  which  is,  that,  while 
n,  he  would  lose  the  advantage  o  some  of  the  muscles  that 
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assist  in  respiration,  and  would  thereby  greatly  increase  his  di 
tress.  There  is  occasionally  cough,  and  usually  a  total  loss 
appetite,  with  increased  redness  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  a  led  I 
livid  appearance  of  the  pituitary  membrane.  The  countenan! 
pourtrays  extreme  anxiety,  and  manifestly  evinces  great  suffit 
ing,  and,  as  Mr.  William  Percivall  says,  almost  seems  to  appn 

to  us  for  relief.  . 

The  terminations  of  Peripneumony  are  very  uncertain,  both 

it  regards  time  and  manner.  A  horse  may  be  attached  w 
acuteT  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  die  in  twenty  or  twenty-f< 
hours,  or  he  may  live  as  many  days  and  then  die ,  but  the  p 
mortem  appearances  in  these  cases  will  be  very  difleient.  In II 
first  we  should  find  the  lungs  completely  distenued,  and  goigl 
with  blood  of  a  dark  venous  colour ;  and,  in  the  second, 
should  find  numerous  adhesions  of  the  lungs,  with  effusion  o: 
considerable  (quantity  of  serous  fluid  in  the  cavity  of  the  cht 
In  both  cases  death  is  produced  by  suffocation.  Theie  aie  a 
other  terminations,  such  as  suppuration ;  or  there  may  be  an  ef 
sion  of  lymph  in  the  air-cells,  producing  thick  wind,  and  t 
may  ultimately  terminate  in  broken  wind;  or  the  suppurat 
process  may  go  so  far  as  to  destroy  part  of  the  substance  of 
fungs,  and  cause  death  by  the  great  emaciation  that  ensues : 
may  also  terminate  in  mortification.  The  usual  time  at  wh 
we  may  calculate  that  this  disease  proves  fatal,  is  at  the  exp: 
tion  of  three  or  four  days,  or  from  that  to  a  wreek,  unless  effus 
takes  place,  and  then  the  termination,  with  very  few  exceptic 

is  protracted  to  three  or  even  four  weeks. 

If,  at  the  end  of  the  second  or  third  day  from  the  time 
the  commencement  of  this  malady,  the  treatment  adopted  is  jj 
ductive  of  a  remission  of  the  symptoms,  such  as  the  breath 
becoming  more  tranquil,  the  pulse  less  frequent,  the  extremi 
gettin0’  warm,  and  the  countenance  less  expiessive  of  pain, 
prognosis  is  favourable,  and  our  patient  will  probably  soon  be  c 
valescent ;  but  if  the  symptoms  continue  unabated,  and 
external  stimulants,  as  rowels,  blisters,  &c.  have  little  or 
effect,  there  is  not  much  chance  of  recovery. 

There  is  yet  another  termination  of  this  disease,  viz.  in  r 
lution.  And  this,  I  might  almost  say,  is  the  only  favour: 
termination :  the  lungs  resume  their  natural  functions  witt 
any  alteration  of  structure,  or,  rather,  without  any  morbid  < 
sequences  being  left ;  while  the  other  terminations,  if  they  doJ 
destroy  life,  so  impair  the  structure  of  the  lungs,  that  the  v 
of  the  animal  is  greatly  deteriorated,  and  his  utility  consider:* 

lessened*  «  •  • 

Having  stated  the  crises,  symptoms,  and  termination  < 
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monary  inflammation  (not  perhaps  so  minutely  as  should  have 
jn,  but  which  deficiency,  I  hope,  will  be  made  up  by  the 
cussion  that  may  follow),  the  treatment,  which  is  certainly  the 
st  material  part  of  our  subject,  must  be  our  next  consider- 
)n.  As  far  as  my  short  experience  has  extended,  bleeding, 
II  regulated,  forms  the.  most  essential  part  of  that  treatment, 
frhe  commencement  of  the  disease  we  ma)*^fcke  three,  four, 
five  quarts  of  blood,  depending  on  the  condition  and  age 
our  patient,  and  the  violence  of  the  attack ;  after  which 
resection  should  be  resorted  to  with  caution.  I  am  aware  that 
,ny  gentlemen  will  deem  this  quantity  small ;  but  I  am  one  of 
se,  who,  from  the  observations  I  have  made,  and  from  the 
ictice  I  adopt,  consider  there  is  very  frequently  much  more 
iod  taken  than  is  at  all  necessary ;  at  least,  I  think  that  on  an 
rage,  where  many  practitioners  would  take  twelve  pounds,  I 
uld  take  only  eight.  If  we  can  produce  the  same  effect  by 
ling  a  less  quantity,  the  constitution  generally  cannot  be  so 
likened  as  if  we  took  a  larger  portion. 

fhe  pulse  is  the  principal  index  by  which  our  bleedings  must 
regulated.  I  continue  to  bleed  until  it  loses  the  peculiar  in- 
i:inct  and  oppressed  feel,  and  perhaps  I  may  be  obliged  to  re- 
t  the  operation  three  or  four  times ;  but  that  is  seldom  the 
e.  I  rarely  exceed  four  quarts  at  the  first,  and  from  two  to 
ee  quarts  £t  the  second  and  third  bleedings,  unless  the  symp- 
is  are  extremely  violent,  and  the  patient  happens  to  be  young 
l  in  high  condition.  I  may,  gentlemen,  be  incorrect  in  my 
itment  :  I  give  it  to  you  either  for  your  adoption  or  rejection, 
now  that  I  differ  materially  from  the  advice  given  by  our  best 
hors,  but  I  am  satisfied  with  the  success  that  attends  this 
de  of  proceeding,  and  it  must  be  a  loss  of  many  patients  to 
i  se  me  to  adopt  any  other. 

external  stimulants  for  the  purpose  of  producing  counter  irri- 
on,  as  blisters,  rowels,  &c.  are  certainly  highly  beneficial,  and 
i  uld  be  adopted  without  loss  of  time.  Blistering  the  sides,  in 
humble  opinion,  is  next  in  efficacy  to  venesection.  The  legs 
uld  be  kept  warm  by  hand-rubbing,  and  bandages  and  a  hood 
uld  be  put  on  to  keep  the  head  and  ears  warm.  The  horse 
i  uld  be  moderately  clothed,  to  produce,  if  possible,  determina- 
1  to  the  skin.  He  should  be  placed  in  a  box  tolerably  warm, 
with  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and,  if  costiveness  be  present, 
hould  be  relieved  by  clysters. 

rVith  respect  to  internal  medicaments,  white  hellebore  in  doses 
m  a  scruple  to  half  a  drachm,  given  every  six  or  eight  hours, 
trongly  recommended  by  Mr.  William  Pcrcivall,  who  says  lie 
beeu  in  the  habit  of  using  it  for  a  gjeat  number  of  years,  and 
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considers  that  it  possesses  powerful  nauseating  properties,  and 
that  it  greatly  tends  to  lessen  arterial  action. 

Digitalis,  in  doses  of  a  drachm,  combined  with  nitre  three 
drachms,  and  tartar  emetic  one  drachm,  given  every  six  or  eight 
hours,  is  also  recommended,  from  its  sedative  and  diuretic  effects. 
I  have  given  nitre  half  an  ounce,  and  tartar  emetic  one  drachm, 
every  eight  hours,  with  very  good  effect.  I  have  also  given  the 
antimonial  powder  in  doses  from  two  to  three  drachms  every  six 
hours,  with  much  benefit.  From  one  to  two  drachms  of  aloes, 
given  every  six  or  eight  hours,  is  also  considered  effective ;  but 
the  difficulty  in  administering  this  medicine  is  to  regulate  it  so  as 
not  to  produce  purging,  which  is  always  attended  with  more  or 
less  danger  in  this  disease#  This  last  remedy  is  the  one  prac¬ 
tised  at  the  Royal  Veterinary  College. 

If,  after  giving  any  of  the  above-mentioned  medicines,  we  have 
succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  the  inflammatory  symptoms,  and 
there  remain  any  debility  (which  is  more  than  probable),  or  the 
appetite  is  not  quite  restored,  we  may  venture  to  give  eithei 
some  vegetable  or  mineral  tonic ;  but  we  must  be  very  careful  to 
satisfy  ourselves  that  the  inflammatory  stage  has  quite  subsided, 
otherwise  we  shall  do  much  mischief.  Exercise  should  at  first 
be  moderate,  and  continue  to  be  increased  as  our  patient  gain^ 
strength. 


ON  OPENED  JOINTS,  AND  PARTICULARLY 

THE  KNEE. 

By  Mr,  Thomas  Turner. 

[Read  at  the  Veterinary  Medical  Society,  April  1,  1829.] 

Gentlemen, 

HAVING  taken  upon  myself  to  select,  as  a  subject  for  this  even 
ing’s  discussion,  a  disease  so  formidable  as  that  of  an  opened 
joint,  and  more  particularly  so  large  and  complex  a  joint  as  th 
knee  of  the  horse,  and  in  which  the  difficulty  of  cure  is  so  greal 
as  frequently  to  baffle  the  skill  of  the  most  experienced  prac 
titioners,  I  feel  it  incumbent  on  me,  as  a  young  man,  to  state  m\j 
reasons  for  so  doing.  One  object  is,  to  relate  in  detail  a  methodj 
of  treatment  which  I  have  adopted  for  several  years,  and  which  j 
I  flatter  myself,  has  been  attended  with  extraordinary  success  \ 
although  I  cannot  say  it  has  proved  so  uniformly  successful  as  ti 
enable  me  to  offer  it  to  your  notice  as  a  complete  specific ;  buf 
my  principal  aim  is  to  induce  discussion  on  a  particular  method 
of  treatment  for  wounded  mints,  to  which,  I  confess,  I  am  mud 
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a  ttached  from  its  practical  utility  ;  for,  after  it  has  been  examined 
bv  you  in  all  its  bearings,  I  shall  derive  the  important  advantage 
of  learning  whether  I  have  overrated  its  merits. 

I  shall  not  intrude  on  your  time  by  any  anatomical  description 
of  the  knee  joint.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  it  is  composed 
of  eight  bones,  forming  two  rows  ;  the  upper,  articulating  with 
the  inferior  extremity  of  the  radius,  and  the  lower  row  with  the 
upper  extremities  of  the  large  and  small  metacarpal  bones ;  and 
that  it  has  a  very  extensive  capsular  ligament  arising  from  the 
inferior  extremity  of  the  radius,  and  investing  the  superior 
extremities  of  the  large  and  small  metacarpals,  and  forming  a 
circumscribed  cavity.  Within  this  capsule  or  bag  is  secreted  a 
large  quantity  of  synovia,  to  lubricate  the  parts  and  prevent  fric¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  joint  possessing  great  strength  with  extensive 
motion,  and  consequently  complex  in  its  mechanism.  It  may 
be  desciibed  as  a  large  joint  containing  a  number  of  smaller 
joints.  The  perforation  of  the  capsular  ligament,  and  consequent 
escape  of  this  fluid  from  the  joint,  constitute  the  subject  of  the 
present  inquiry  ;  and  I  take  leave  here  to  mention  that  the  mode 
of  treatment  which  I  am  about  to  recommend,  and  the  intention 
of  my  paper,  have  reference  only  to  open  joints,  or  to  such  for¬ 
midable  injuries  as  expose  the  interior  of  the  joint  to  imminent 
danger. 

The  cavity  of  the  knee  joint  is  liable  to  be  opened  in  various 
ways  :  the  most  common  is  by  the  horse  falling  down,  in  which 
case,  besides  the  aperture  made  in  the  capsular  ligament,  the 
joint  suffers  contusion,  and  the  other  ligaments  and  common 
integuments  are  generally  much  bruised  and  lacerated.  The 
knee  joint  is  occasionally  opened  by  some  sharp  instrument  in 
the  form  of  puncture,  leaving  only  a  small  aperture  in  the  skin, 
with  one  equally  small  or  less  in  the  capsular  ligament,  but  yet 
sufficient  to  allow  the  escape  of  synovia.  In  this  latter  case  of 
puncture,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  actual 
cautery  judiciously  applied;  but  the  cases  of  difficulty,  and 
which  are  of  more  frequent  occurrence,  are  those  arising  from 
falling,  in  which  there  is  frequently  not  only  an  aperture  of  con¬ 
siderable  size  in  the  capsular  ligament  itself,  but  also  a  large 
external  wound.  These  are  the  cases  which  the  actual  cautery 
cannot  sear  up  so  nicely  as  our  theory  of  its  modus  operandi 
would  lead  us  to  imagine. 

As  no  surgeon  has  ever  yet  healed  a  broken  bone  by  any 
balsam  or  nostrum  which  he  may  have  applied,  but  has  merely 
placed  the  fractured  ends  of  the  bone  in  a  certain  favourable  posi¬ 
tion  or  adaptation,  and  used  effectual  measures  to  continue  them 
so  placed,  and  the  great  architect,  Nature,  having  been  undis- 
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tin  bed,  has  herself  perfected  the  cure  with  those  restorative 
materials  inherent  in  every  good  constitution ;  so,  by  similar 
mechanical  means  adapted  to  the  injuries  of  which  I  am  about 
to  tieat,  I  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  Nature  effectually 
close  several  of  the  large  complex  joints  of  the  horse,  such  as 
the  knee,  larger  pastern,  and  even  the  hock. 

Ihe  consequences  to  be  apprehended  from  an  opened  joint  are, 
hist,  constitutional  disturbance  from  excessive  pain,  occasioning 
quick  pulse,  symptomatic  fever,  and  sometimes  death.  Locked 
jaw  may  supervene  from  pain,  and  irritation  of  the  nervous 
system  ;  and,  lastly,  admitting  these  dangers  may  have  been 
aveited,  an  anchylosis  or  stiff  joint  is  frequently  the  result. 

The  morbid  structure  of  the  joint,  the  ulceration  of  the  arti¬ 
cular  cartilages,  &c.,  have  been  accurately  described  by  several, 
eminent  veterinary  authors  ;  and,  therefore,  I  shall  not  obtrude  on 
your  notice  any  remark  thereon,  but  shhll  proceed  forthwith  with 
a  description  of  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  best  treatment  for  an 
opened  joint,  more  particularly  that  of  the  knee,  hock,  and 
pastern. 

.  ^  *s  proper  to  observe,  that  I  am  referring  to  those  cases  only 
in  which  the  practitioner  is  called  to  attend  within  a  reasonable 
time  after  the  accident,  and  before  injections  of  any  kind,  how¬ 
ever  mild,  in  the  form  of  tinctures,  or  lotion,  or  caustic,  have 
been  forced  into  the  cavity  of  the  joint ;  a  practice  which  would 
mar  any  subsequent  treatment,  however  skilful  it  might  be. 

1  reatment. — Having  washed  the  external  wound  of  the  knee 
with  a  sponge  and  luke-wann  water,  a  silver  probe  may  be  gently 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  removing  any  particles  of  dirt  or 
gravel  within  the  wound.  A  paste  is  then  to  be  prepared,  com¬ 
posed  of  wheaten  flour  and  table-beer  only,  which  are  to  be  well 
stirred  together  cold,  and  afterwards  boiled  for  about  five  minutes, 
until  the  paste  becomes  of  the  consistence  commonly  used  by 
paper-hangers.  It  may  be  then  coloured  by  a  small  quantity  of 
bole  armenian,  and  applied  moderately  warm  to  the  knee  ;  being 
spread  with  a  spatula  as  thick  as  it  will  lie,  not  only  on  the 
wound,  but  all  round  the  joint,  and  for  some  space  up  the  arm, 
as  well  as  about  four  inches  below  the  knee  on  the  cannon.  A 
very  thin  light  pledget  of  tow,  sufficiently  extended  to  encompass 
the  knee,  is  to  be  applied,  in  front  of  the  joint,  upon  the  paste; 
then  nearly  half  a  sheet  of  stout  brown  paper  in  a  similar  man¬ 
ner,  and  a  large  cotton  stocking,  with  the  foot  off,  drawn  well 
up  over  the  whole.  On  the  outside  of  the  stocking  another  thin 
layer  of  the  paste  is  to  be  applied,  and  a  calico  bandage,  six 
yards  in  length  and  from  four  to  five  inches  wide  is  to  be  rolled 
iound  the  part  with  very  moderate  but  regular  pressure;  another 
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six-yard  roller,  of  the  same  description,  is  then  to  be  applied, 

but  with  a  less  degree  of  pressure. 

A  moderate  quantity  of  blood  should  be  drawn  from  the  neck, 
according  to  the  age  and  condition  ot  the  patient,  and  a  small 
dose  of  aloes  should  be  administered,  as  much  as  would  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  render  the  faeces  pultaceous,  but  without  purgation. 

As  the  horse  cannot  be  suffered  to  lie  down  during  the  process 
of  cure,  great  pains  must  be  taken  to  procure  him  rest,  and  the 
most  attentive  nursing  is  indispensable.  He  must  be  suspended 
from  the  ceiling  or  joists  over  the  stall  by  a  broad  piece  of  sail¬ 
cloth  under  the  belly.  A  cart-horse  breeching’  may  be  also  made 
very  useful ;  and  with  the  aid  of  a  well-contrived  and  cushioned 
head-collar,  with  reins,  the  animal’s  head  will  assist  materially 
in  supporting  his  weight.  This  is  a  very  simple  mode  of  slinging, 
as  it  allows  the  horse  either  to  stand  or  recline  himself  as  he 
feels  disposed,  and  is  not  apt  to  occasion  such  severe  wringing  of 
the  skin  as  when  the  patient  is  completely  suspended. 

The  body  should  be  kept  open  with  bran  diet ;  but  in  most  of 
these  cases"  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  allow  a  moderate  quan¬ 
tity  of  oats  with  the  bran. 

1  have  now  arrived  at  the  point  on  which  my  dependance  is 
placed  for  the  cure,  viz.  never  removing  the  dressing  just  de¬ 
scribed  until  the  joint  has  closed ,  and  the  synovia  ceased  to  flow. 

But  you  will  fear  the  irritation,  pain,  and  symptomatic  fever, 
which  must  ensue  from  the  pressure  of  the  bandage  on  the 
swollen  and  inflamed  part.  I  will  presently  detail  my  resources 
to  meet  this  evil ;  but  must,  first,  beg  leave  to  offer  a  few  re¬ 
marks  on  the  modus  operandi  of  this  treatment. 

Closing  the  aperture  in  the  capsular  ligament  in  the  shortest 
possible  Time,  I  apprehend  to  be  the  first  indication  of  cure.  The 
call  for  this  is  imperative ;  the  abatement  of  inflammation,  although 
of  very  great  importance,  I  conceive  to  be  a  secondary  consider¬ 
ation. 

By  the  second  or  third  day  the  bandage  becomes  hard,  dry, 
and  as  harsh  as  a  board,  owing  to  the  heat  ol  the  inflamed  limb 
having  completely  dried  the  paste.  There  is  then  usually  a  con¬ 
siderable  tumefaction  both  above  and  below  the  bandage.  The 
animal  evinces  much  pain  \  his  respiration  is  hurried,  his  pulse 
quick,  and  perhaps  the  appetite  impaired.  But  the  time  is  now 
arrived  at  which  ease  may  be  afforded  the  patient,  without  in  the 
least  obstructing  the  process  of  cure.  This  resource  consists  in 
making  four  longitudinal  incisions  through  every  layer  of  the 
bandage,  a  notch  above  and  below  on  each  side,  and  leaving 
the  bandage  entire  both  before  and  behind.  1  he  relaxation  from 
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pressure,  by  the  length  of  these  notches  or  incisions,  must  be  as 
limited  as  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms  will  allow  ;  but  in  every 
case  I  make  it  a  rule  to  afford  this  relief  in  some  degree.  From 
this  period  the  constitutional  disturbance  comparatively  ceases, 
the  appetite  returns,  and  respiration  is  tranquillized,  although 
the  pulse  may  remain  quick.  But  now  we  are  possessed  of  a 
substitute  for  the  injured  capsular  ligament, — a  compress,  closely 
adhering  and  encompassing  the  joint,  of  the  exact  shape  of  the 
joint,  which  never  varies  its  position,  is  as  hard  as  a  tanned  hide, 
and  yet  flexible. 

If  by  the  sixth  or  seventh  day,  owing  to  the  large  size  of  the 
aperture  in  the  capsule,  the  compression  has  not  had  the  effect  of 
closing  the  joint,  and  there  should  be  found  a  considerable  lodge¬ 
ment  of  fluid  (a  mixture  of  pus  and  synovia)  in  a  depending 
part  of  the  compress,  another  incision  must  be  made  in  the  com¬ 
press  to  give  exit  to  this  fluid,  beginning  in  the  front  at  the 
inferior  part,  and  continuing  it  upwards,  but  no  higher  than 
necessary. 

It  is  in  this  stage  of  a  bad  case  that  great  nicety  of  treatment 
is  required,  and  we  are  not  to  be  at  all  disheartened  if  the  joint 
be  not  closed ;  for  there  will  be  found  a  coagulum  filling  up  the 
mouth  of  the  wound,  and  extending  to  the  orifice  of  the  cap¬ 
sular  ligament,  though  scarcely  sufficient  to  close  it.  The 
nicety  I  allude  to  consists  in  taking  care  not  to  remove  or  dis¬ 
turb  this  clot  or  plug;  for  it  is  this  coagulum,  when  sufficiently 
organized,  that  becomes  as  it  were  the  cork  to  the  bottle. 
This  is  the  material  point  on  which  the  success  of  the  case 
depends,  and  which  differs  from  the  ordinary  mode  of  treat¬ 
ment,  it  being  customary  to  remove  the  bandage  every  day, 
or  every  second  day,  in  order  to  give  the  inflamed  parts  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  warm  fomentations,  and  cleansing  the  wound,  as  it  is 
called,  which  in  reality  is  the  greatest  act  of  violence  that  an 
opened  joint  can  receive  in  the  shape  of  curative  treatment  •  and 
just  as  often  as  it  is  repeated,  are  the  efforts  of  nature  opposed  by 
the  removal  of  this  jelly-like  substance. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  spread  another  dressing  of  the 
adhesive  paste  over  the  outside  of  the  compress,  and  to  apply 
another  six-yard  calico  roller  with  gentle  pressure  upon  it.  In 
this  stage  of  the  case,  regular  pressure  will  be  found  rather  to  di¬ 
minish  than  increase  irritation,  but  there  is  some  skill  required 
even  in  the  simple  act  of  applying  a  roller  to  an  inflamed  part. 
This  last  bandage  should  remain  undisturbed  as  long  as  possible, 
with  the  expectation  that,  by  the  next  time  the  fluid  is  evacuated 
from  the  compress,  the  capsular  ligament  may  be  found  closed, 
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and  the  discharge  of  synovia  ceased,  but  whether  so  or  not,  the 
same  treatment  should  be  continued. 

There  is  one  curious  circumstance  that  not  unfrequently  at¬ 
tends  the  process  of  cure  by  this  treatment,  and  which  I  hail  as 
a  good  omen,  but  which  many  writers  have  remarked  upon  as 
indicative  of  the  total  destruction  of  the  joint.  I  allude  to  an 
eruption  and  discharge  from  another  part  of  the  joint,  perhaps 
the  back  of  the  knee,  and  which  they  describe  as  the  bursting  of 
an  abscess  within  the  joint.  I  merely  mention  this  fact  to  shew 
that  these  eruptions  do  not  always  communicate  with  the  joint, 
and  that  I  do  not  make  a  practice  of  indulging  my  curiosity  by 
introducing  a  probe  to  ascertain  that  point,  although  a  fluid  may 
be  escaping  looking  more  like  synovia  than  pus. 

The  treatment  here  recommended  is  strictly  mechanical,  as  far 
as  relates  to  closing  the  joint :  it  consists  in  a  surgical  operation, 
conducted  on  the  same  principle  as  the  setting  of  a  fractured 
bone ;  and  I  have  but  little  recourse  to  medicine,  from  a  firm 
conviction  that  Nature’s  restorative  powers  are  fully  adequate  to 
the  task. 

The  swollen  parts  above  and  below  the  bandage  may  be  rub¬ 
bed  two  or  three  times  a-day  with  some  discutient  evaporating 
lotion,  taking  especial  care  that  the  part  above  the  compress  may 
not  be  left  so  wet  as  for  the  lotion  to  descend  and  trickle  under 
the  bandage. 

However  wrell  the  case  may  go  on,  I  usually  confine  the  horse 
to  the  sling  until  I  am  satisfied  that  the  joint  has  remained 
closed  about  a  wTeek.  He  may  then  be  turned  loose  in  a 
box  for  a  few  hours  every  day,  but  must  return  to  his  sling  at 
night,  until  the  joint  appears  to  have  regained  sufficient  strength. 
The  original  compress  may  now  be  cut  off;  and  the  limb  should 
be  lathered  with  warm  bran  water,  soap,  and  flannel,  every  day, 
from  elbow  to  hoof.  The  w'ound  dressed  with  a  plaister  of  diges¬ 
tive  or  mild  tincture,  and  a  single  six-yard  calico  roller  continued 
with  only  comfortable  pressure. 

The  granulations  which  may  rise  above  the  level  of  the  skin 
will,  of  course,  require  to  be  subdued  by  the  usual  means  ;  and 
when  the  wound  has  completely  healed,  the  knee  may  or  may 
not  require  a  common  blister. 

I  deem  it  requisite  to  observe,  that  some  cases  of  opened  knee- 
joints  are  so  appalling,  not  only  from  the  magnitude  of  the  exter¬ 
nal  wound,  but  likewise  from  the  aperture  in  the  capsular  liga¬ 
ment  being  equally  extensive,  that  if  I  were  called  in,  even  at  the 
moment  of  the  accident,  I  might  despair  of  success  by  this  or  any 
other  mode  of  treatment.  But  the  case  in  which  I  least  hesitate 
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to  condemn  the  unfortunate  subject,  is  the  opened  joint,  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  complete  division  of  both  the  extensor  tendons,  the 
animal  being  thereby  deprived  of  the  power  of  extending  his  foot, 
and  such  a  complicated  case  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence. 


MALFORMATION  OF  THE  FCETAL  CALF. 

By  Mr .  Cartwright,  Whitchurch. 

ON  the  22d  May,  1829,  I  was  sent  for  to  Mr.  Tredman’s,  of 
Black  Park,  to  assist  a  cow  to  calve.  She  had  been  trying  for 
five  or  six  hours,  and  had  been  assisted  by  several  men.  She  was 
lying  on  her  left  side  when  I  first  saw  her,  and  the  calf’s  head 
and  three  legs  were  presented, — two  hinder  ones  and  a  fore  one. 

Method  of'  Extraction. — I  first  tied  a  rope  to  each  hind  leg, 
a  little  above  the  fetlock  joint,  and  one  above  the  hock.  I  then 
pushed  the  head  and  the  fore  leg  back  as  far  as  I  could,  and 
ordered  the  men  to  pull  a  little  (so  as  to  get  the  haunches  of  the 
calf  into  the  passage),  whilst  I  kept  back  the  head.  After  seve¬ 
ral  fruitless  efforts  to  pull  it  awray,  I  ordered  the  cow  to  be  turned 
on  her  right  side,  and  examined  her  again ;  when  I  found  the 
other  fore  leg  was  in  its  wrong  place,  and  interfered  with  the  ex¬ 
traction  of  the  calf.  I,  therefore,  pushed  that  back  also,  and 
made  up  my  mind  to  remove  it  by  manual  strength,  if  possible. 
We  then  (six  or  seven  of  us)  pulled  at  it  again,  and,  after  several 
efforts,  something  broke,  and  the  foetus  came  away,  bringing 
with  it  the  after-birth. 

Description  of  the  Calf. — It  was  full  grown.  The  spine  was 
nearly  of  a  circular  ^hape,  the  head  and  neck  being  bent  back¬ 
wards,  so  as  to  toucn  the  hips.  The  near  fore  leg  was  bent  at  the 
fetlock  joint,  and  also  at  the  knee,  so  as  to  form  three  sides  of  a 
square.  The  whole  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  were  uncovered  with 
integument.  The  ribs  were  divided  at  the  sternum  (except  the 
first),  and  thrown  back  on  each  side  over  the  bent  spine,  so  as 
nearly  to  meet  on  the  back.  The  abdominal  and  thoracic  viscera 
seemed  natural  and  perfect,  and  must  have  lain  floating  in  the 
waters  without  any  covering,  having  the  appearance  of  a  calf 
half  dressed  for  sale.  The  spine,  about  the  end  of  the  dorsal 
vertebrse,  was  broken,  which  must  have  been  that  which  gave 
way  before  the  calf  was  removed. 

The  cow  was  nine  or  ten  years  old,  and  had  not  received  any 
injury  or  accident.  We  were  about  three  hours  in  removing  it. 
The  cow  is  doing  well:  the  calf  died  in  the  birth. 
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EXPOSE  OF  THE  CHIEF  ERROR  IN  THE  PRESENT 
SYSTEM  OF  SHOEING  HORSES,  AND  AN 
IMPROVED  METHOD  SUGGESTED. 

By  Mr.  James  Turner,  Veterinary  Surgeon, 

Regent  Street ,  London. 

Mr.  Editor, 

Sir, 

SHOULD  you  deem  the  following  practical  remarks  on  shoe¬ 
ing,  or  rather  the  method  of  affixing  shoes  to  the  feet  of  horses, 
worthy  a  place  in  your  invaluable  journal  “  The  Veterina¬ 
rian,”  you  will  oblige  me  by  inserting  this  letter. 

A  short  time  ago,  in  the  hurry  of  practice,  my  attention  was 
suddenly  attracted  by  a  most  extraordinary  alteration  having 
taken  place  in  the  shape  of  the  fore  feet  of  a  horse  seven  years 
Did,  which  had  literally  changed  from  an  oblong  to  a  circular 
shape,  in  the  short  period  of  a  few  months,  although  exposed  to 
}uick  work  daily  on  the  hard  road,  and  without  any  person 
being  aware  that  means  had  been  resorted  to  for  effecting  such  a 
purpose. 

On  my  investigation  as  to  the  cause  of  this  important  benefit 
which  the  feet  had  some  how  or  other  derived,  it  turned  out  that 
I  had  been  consulted  by  the  owner  of  this  horse,  some  months 
previously,  respecting  his  being  a  determined  cutter  before,  both 
his  ancles  being  then  raw  from  the  repetition  of  blows.  His  feet 
were  exceedingly  contracted ;  but  I  consider  it  necessary  to  ac 7 
knowledge  the  horse  was  perfectly  free  from  lameness,  and  that 
my  assistance  was  only  required  by  the  owner  relative  to  the 
cutting.  Accordingly,  I  gave  my  own  shoeing-smith  directions 
to  shoe  both  fore  feet  to  the  extreme,  against  cutting ,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — A  shoe  of  moderate  substance,  and  of  equal  thickness 
toe  and  heels,  to  be  nailed  at  the  toe  and  outside  quarter,  with 
an  extra  nail  or  two  at  the  outside  heel,  but  not  a  single  naib  to 
be  driven  or  hole  punched  in  the  inner  half  of  the  shoe ,  except 
one  a  little  inclined  to  the  inside  toe,  and  all  the  inner  edge  of 
the  shoe,  that  otherwise  would  have  been  fullered,  to  be  bevelled 
off,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  iron  interfering  with  the  oppo¬ 
site  leg,  and,  of  course,  to  avail  himself  of  a  further  advantage 
by  rasping  away  as  much  as  possible  the  inner  wall  of  the  hoof, 
without  rendering  the  horse  tender  in  his  work,  by  approaching 
too  near  the  quick.  It  was  also  arranged  for  this  plan  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  up  at  the  termination  of  every  three  weeks,  whether  the 
shoes  were  worn  out  or  not,  and  which  was  strictly  attended  to. 
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At  the  expiration  of  three  or  four  months,  this  method  of  shoe- 
ing  proved  not  only  a  perfect  remedy  for  the  cutting,  but  it  also 
effected  a  most  important  change  in  the  shape  of  the  hoofs,  which 
altered  from  contracted  to  open  expanded  feet ,  during  the  per¬ 
formance  of  very  hard  work.  That  this  plan  should  have  proved 
a  remedy  for  the  cutting,  was  no  more  than  I  expected,  because 
it  had  succeeded  in  instances  out  of  number  ;  and  I  acknowledge 
the  practice  is  nearly  as  old  as  the  hills ;  but  if  in  this  said  old 
method  of  shoeing,  somewhat  modified,  there  is  to  be  found  the 
necessary  defence  for  the  foot  without  the  natural  expansion  of 
the  hoof  being  impeded  or  restrained  by  the  ring  of  iron  nailed 
thereon,  or,  in  other  words,  which  will  admit  of  all  the  functions 
of  the  foot  being  duly  performed,  I  will  venture  to  pronounce  it 
the  horseman’s  grand  desideratum. 

The  great  mistake  in  shoeing,  which  in  all  probability  origi¬ 
nated  with  the  art  itself,  and  has  continued  up  to  this  hour,  con¬ 
sists  in  the  nailing  an  unyielding  body  of  iron  to  both  sides  or 
quarters  of  the  foot,  when,  in  truth,  there  is  a  necessity  for  the 
one  side  only  to  be  bound  or  hampered  by  this  iron  cage. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  surmise  you  are  about  to  ask  me,  whether 
I  have  discovered  the  means  by  which  the  necessary  protection  of 
iron  can  be  attached  and  secured  to  the  foot  during  constant  and 
quiciy  road  work,  and  yet  pierce  one  side  only  of  the  hoof  with 
nails.  My  answer;  is  in  the  affirmative,  and  which  I  have  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  test  of  road  work  equal  to  posting.  But  the  fact  is, 
in  the  majority  of  instances,  no  more  is  necessary  than  a  little 
extra  nailing,  as  to  number,  in  the  outside  quarter,  accompanied 
with  small  clips  judiciously  applied,  in  order  to  secure  the  shoe 
during  a  month’s  wear.  It  will  hereafter  be  seen,  and  I  pledge 
myself  to  shew,  that  if  the  inner  wall  or  half  of  the  foot  be  duly 
protected,  free  of  restraint,  that  the  outer  wall,  or  other  half  of 
the  foot,  will  take  care  of  itself,  or  rather  is  capable  of  resisting, 
the  restraint  which  the  shoe  and  nails  oppose  to  it. 

The  inside  heel  of  the  horse’s  fore  foot  cannot  certainly  be  said 
to  be  this  "animal’s  only  vulnerable  part ;  but  it  may  almost  be 
considered  so  in  comparison  to  the  outside  heel  of  his  foot ;  for,  if 
we  search  for  com,  we  go  immediately  to  the  inside  heel,  but  we- 
should  no  more  expect  to  find  a  corn  in  his  outside  heel,  than  we 
should  in  his  hind  foot,  although  it  must  be  admitted  this  disease 
does  occasionally  exist  in  these  parts.  Contraction,  we  generally 
find  to  the  greater  extent  in  the  inside  quarter ;  and  it  is  also  the 
seat  of  sandcrack  nine  times  out  of  ten,  in  comparison  to  the 
outside.  In  short,  I  would  say,  that  the  inside  quarter  of  the 
foot  is  its  wearing  place ,  if  I  may  be  allowed  such  an  expression. 

On  taking  up  the  unshod  foot  of  a  four-year  old.  colt  (which 
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is  fully  developed  at  that  period  of  life)  it  lias  been  the  fashion 
for  veterinary  writers  to  describe  its  ground  surface  as  a  circle. 
To  this  I  have  much  objection,  having  always  been  struck  by  the 
great  inequality  of  its  two  sides,  not  only  as  to  the  additional 
thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  outer  quarter  in  comparison  to  the 
inner,  but  the  still  greater  difference  in  compass  or  circularity ; 
the  outer  quarter  furnishing  far  more  than  is  necessary  to  form 
the  half  circle,  while  the  inside  is  generally  much  less  than  a 
semicircle.  This  bulge,  or  fine  luxuriant  growth  of  the  outside 
quarter,  is  generally  most  apparent  towards  the  heel,  not  only 
forming  a  much  broader  basis  of  support  for  the  superstructure 
than  the  inside,  but  also  one  of  immense  strength.  The  inside 
column  of  crust  being  less  strong,  and  yet  placed  more  imme¬ 
diately  under  the  centre  of  gravity,  it  appears  to  me  quite  ob¬ 
vious,  that  Nature  intended  the  outer  column  or  quarter  should 
serve  as  the  main  prop  of  support,  whilst  the  inside  quarter,  in 
proportion  to  the  weight  and  speed  of  the  animal,  should  expand 
and  oppose  concussion. 

But  however  conspicuous  this  fine  prominence  or  extensive 
grasp  of  the  outer  quarter  of  the  unshod  foot  may  have  appeared 
at  three  or  four  years'  old,  we  may  in  vain  look  for  it  after  he 
has  been  shod  and  stabled  for  the  short  space  of  one  year ;  and 
in  some  instances  all  traces  of  it  are  lost  in  much  less  time  under 
very  gross  shoeing.  I  cannot  see  how  it  should  be  otherwise, 
when  it  has  not  been  customary  for  authors  on  the  foot  and  shoe¬ 
ing  to  have  given  the  smith  specific  directions  to  attend  to  this 
peculiar  conformation  of  the  outside  quarter  of  the  foot ;  but 
have  left  this  rude  artisan  to  suppose,  that  when  he  applies  a 
shoe  of  a  circular  foim  to  the  colt’s  foot,  he  is  imitating  the 
natural  shape  of  the  hoof :  but  that  the  colt’s  foot  may  be  made 
to  assume  such  a  shape,  how  grievously  must  the  drawing-knife 
and  rasp  first  mutilate  the  outside  quarter  or  wall,  instead  of 
merelv  removing  superfluous  or  exuberant  parts. 

I  am  the  more  induced  to  insist  on  the  necessity  of  the  flowing 
outside  quarter  of  the  colt’s  foot  being  held  sacred,  and1  to  shield 
it  from  the  outrage  of  the  rasp,  because  I  flatter  myself,  that 
with  the  young  and  perfect  subject  I  am  about  to  subvert  the 
present  system  of  shoeing,  and  establish!  that  which  I  have  just 
recommended,  by  fettering  with  nails  only  one  half  of  the  foot, 
instead  of  incarcerating  the- entire  organ,  upon  the  free  elasticity 
of  which  all  the  grace  and  splendour  of  this  magniflcient  animal 
depend.  v  ■  •  i  :i 
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SEQUELS  OF  PLEURISY. 

By  Mr.  W.  Percivall. 

IN  the  present  state  of  veterinary  medicine,  cases  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  carry  with  them  far  too  much  importance  to  be  allowed  to 
pass  unrecorded  :  it  is  by  a  steady  and  vigilant  attention  to  them 
during  life,  and  a  faithful  report  of  them  after  death,  alone,  that 
we  can  hope,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  arrive  at  a  more  certain 
diagnosis,  and  thus  lay  the  foundation  for  some  effectual  mode 
of  treatment. 

The  subject  of  the  present  account  was  a  half-bred  filley,  two 
years’  old,  who  first  showed  illness  in  November,  1828.  She 
was  on  the  5th  of  that  month  admitted  into  hospital  for  catarrh. 
She  coughed  ;  discharged  from  the  nose ;  fed  indifferently,  and 
was  for  some  short  time  feverish :  from  all  this,  however,  she 
soon  after  began  gradually  to  recover ;  and  was  on  the  3d  of 
December  again  restored,  and  sent  back  into  her  own  stable. 
She  was  “  full  of  flesh”  at  the  time  she  became  thus  indisposed  ; 
and  the  little  embonpoint  she  lost  during  her  indisposition,  she 
speedily  recovered  after  she  became  convalescent. 

Nothing  more  ailed  her  until  the  7th  of  January,  1829,  on 
which  day  she  was  re-admitted  into  hospital  for  a  sudden  and 
rather  violent  attack  of  pneumonia.  Still,  there  was  nothing 
particular  observable  in  her  complaint.  She  was  freely  bled  ; 
took  half-drachm  doses  of  hellebore ;  and  was  blistered  and 
ro welled,  and  so  forth,  in  the  ordinary  way  of  treatment,  according 
as  circumstances  appeared  to  indicate.  Her  case,  which,  though 
decidedly  acute  at  the  beginning,  certainly  not  one  of  the  most 
painful  character,  was  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  observed  to 
merge  into  the  chronic  form,  in  which  it  continued  for  some 
considerable  time,  if  not  with  danger,  with  more  than  ordinary 
obstinacy.  At  length  there  came  on,  rather  suddenly,  a  prodigious 
cedematous  tumefaction  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  chest  and  abdo¬ 
men,  the  swelling  extending  from  the  front  of  the  breast  (where 
the  skin  hung  pendulous  like  dewlaps)  along  the  mammae,  even 
to  the  angle  formed  by  the  thighs.  This  was  hailed  as  an  omen 
of  a  happy  termination  of  the  disease ;  and  as  such,  was  for  some 
time  in  nowise  counteracted :  it  continuing  however  longer  than 
seemed  beneficial,  an  addition  was  made  to  the  sedative  medi¬ 
cine  already  employed  of  some  aperient  and  diuretic  ingredients, 
which  caused  the  dropsy  slowly  to  disappear ;  so  that  the  filley, 
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it’ter  having  regained  some  of  her  lost  strength,  and  having 
3ecome  able  to  t&ke  a  little  walking  exercise,  was  once  more 
'egarded  to  be  in  the  sure  road  of  recovery.  This  was  confided 
n  the  more  from  the  circumstances  of  her  appetite,  which  had 
mly  been  for  a  few  days  at  the  commencement  impaired,  at  this 
ime  being  very  good,  and  also  from  her  taking  so  much  rest, 
oy  day  as  well  as  by  night,  in  the  recumbent  posture. 

She  was  now7  become  convalescent,  and  continued,  though  cer- 
ainly  very  slowly,  we  thought  to  improve ;  when,  on  the  24th  of  the 
nonth,she  got  a  sudden  paroxysm  of  hurried  respiration  and  pulse, 
ittended  with  a  cold  and  profuse  sweat  of  body,  which  for  some 
ittle  time  rather  alarmed  us.  I  had  her  instantly  bled  ;  but  she 
3egan  to  stagger  and  breathe  still  quicker  while  the  blood  was 
dowly  trickling  from  her,  although  she  had  not  lost  a  quart. 
i>he  was  in  consequence  pinned  up.  Soon  afterwards  she  lay 
town,  stretched  out  at  full  length,  in  which  posture  she  was,  by 
jeing  closely  shut  up,  allowed  to  compose  herself.  In  the  course 
)f  an  hour  she  seemed  better,  from  that  time  began  to  recover, 
ose  up  and  drank  some  water,  and  the  next  day  appeared  again 
is  well  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

On  the  9th  of  February,  on  seeing  her  walk  out  (as  was  my 
morning  custom)  I  found  her  halting  exceedingly  with  the  off 
fore  leg :  I  examined  it,  and  it  proved  to  be  precisely  similar 
to  a  sprain,  so  that,  had  I  been  ignorant  of  its  spontaneous 
origin,  I  should  have  called  it  a  “  sprain  in  the  back  sinews.”  I 
could  not  at  the  time,  nor  have  I  been  able  since  to  account  for 
it.  By  fomentations,  cold  lotions,  and  bandaging,  the  swelling 
and  tenderness  in  it  abated,  and  also  the  lameness  ;  but  she  did 
not  walk  sound  upon  the  limb  afterwards,  up  to  the  very  day  of 
her  death. 

On  the  18th  of  February  (she  having  in  the  interval  so  slowly 
and  imperceptibly  progressed  towards  amelioration,  if  indeed  at 
all,  that  one  could  scarce  call  it  improvement ),  I  first  observed  a 
general  puffy  tumefaction  forming  under  the  jaw  :  to  appearance 
it  looked  like  strangles ;  but  to  feel,  it  was  evidently  oedematous. 
At  this  time  there  was  no  other  mark  of  dropsy  visible  whatever. 
I  had,  however,  noticed  a  little  before  this,  that  she  seemed  to 
gain  strength  very  slowly  ;  and  that,  although  there  was  no  de- 
tectible  evidence  of  any  disease  existing,  still  the  mare  was  very 
perceptibly  dull  and  depressed :  her  appetite  and  disposition  to 
lie  down,  however,  inspired  me  with  hopes  that  all  were,  or  at  all 
events  would  yet  end,  well. 

On  the  20th  I  perceived,  for  the  first  time  (and  I  saw  her 
daily,  generally  twice,  sometimes  thrice),  a  return  of  her  ana¬ 
sarca :  there  was  a  diffuse  swelling  under  the  belly,  which  gra- 
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dually  spread  once  more  over  the  under  abdominal  surface,  ulti¬ 
mately  extending  between  the  fore  legs,  and  reaching  to  the 
mammae ;  but  it  did  not  equal,  either  in  extent  or  volume,  the  for 
mer  abdominal  cedema.  Neither  now,  nor  at  any  former  period 
have  the  legs  taken  to  swell :  they  continue  perfectly  free  froir, 
deposit,  and  remained  so,  indeed,  even  until  death.  Her  appetite 
begins  to  decline :  it  certainly  is  not  so  good  as  it  has  been 
but  she  continues  to  lie  down.  I  have,  however,  on  several  occa¬ 
sions  found  her  lying  flat  upon  her  side,  with  her  head,  and  neck, 
and  legs  stretched  out  at  full  length ;  and  while  thus  lying,  groan¬ 
ing,  as  if  she  felt  some  gnawing  inward  pains.  Still,  on  being 
aroused,  she  would  get  up  (though  with  some  reluctance)  and 
take  to  feeding  or  to  drinking  (for  she  drank  much),  and  then 
appear  as  well  as  usual. 

On  the  morning  of  the  25th,  I  saw  her,  as  was  my  custom,  al 
eight  o’clock,  and  she  appeared  no  worse  than  she  had  been 
(taking  into  consideration  her  gradually  declining  state)  for  the! 
last  few  days  past,  though  her  walk  (for  I  had  her  led  out) 
showed  infirmness  and  debility :  she  was  better  of  her  lameness, , 
and  even,  on  being  instigated,  trotted  a  few  yards.  This  morn¬ 
ing,  however,  she  had  refused  all  food ;  indeed,  she  had  not  fed 
well  overnight ;  nor  did  it  appear  she  had  lain  down  at  all  in  the 
night,  which  was  with  her  very  unusual.  At  eleven  o’clock,  a.  M. 1 
I  was  unexpectedly  called  to  her,  and  found  her  suffering  acutely 
from  an  attack  similar  to  the  one  she  had  experienced  a  montn 
back.  Her  flanks  were  working  with  extreme  rapidity  and  ap¬ 
parent  pain;  her  pulse  was  100;  her  body,  covered  with  rugs, 
was  all  over  in  a  profuse  cold  sweat ;  her  extremities  were  cold ; 
she  hung  down  her  head  under  the  manger ;  now  and  then  pawed 
the  litter  with  the  off  fore  foot,  rather  manifesting  sensations  of 
distress  for  breath,  or  some  inward  uneasiness,  than  any  griping 
or  acute  pains ;  for  she  never  once  lay  down,  or  moved  any  part 
but  this  one  fore  foot,  and  that  was  very  seldom,  and  not  long 
continued :  she  made  several  efforts  to  stale,  but  voided  very 
little  urine,  and  she  dunged  scantily;  both  these  efforts  of  eva¬ 
cuation,  however,  were  evidently  occasioned  by  the  existing  in¬ 
ward  irritation.  Weak  as  she  was,  the  symptoms  were  so  urgent 
in  calling  for  some  immediate  relief,  that  I  felt  desirous  to  try 
what  effect  a  very  sparing  letting  of  blood  would  have.  I  accord¬ 
ingly  opened  one  of  her  jugulars,  and  drew  about  two  quarts: 
this  was  succeeded  by  the  abstraction  of  some  faecula  from  the 
rectum,  and  the  injection  of  an  enema;  and  by  the  exhibition  of 
a  drachm  of  opium  in  bark.  She  was  kept  warmly  clothed,  but 
had  free  access  of  air  given  to  her.  While  the  attendants  were 
changing  her  clothes,  and  I  was  standing  at  some  short  distance 
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com  her  side,  making  my  observations  on  her  general  appear- 
tnce,  particularly  on  her  decline  of  embonpoint,  which  was  very 
emarkable  in  the  loins  and  quarters,  I  observed  to  those  present, 
hat  her  belly  certainly  appeared  generally  enlarged,  and  that  1  be- 
;an  to  have  strong  suspicion  that  her  present  complaints  arose 
rom  the  existence  of  water  effused  into  its  cavity.  And  what  in 
ny  mind  strengthened  this  opinion  were  the  circumstances  ot  the 
niasarca  of  the  belly,  and  the  single  symptom  of  inward  (abdomi- 
lal)  irritation,  viz.  the  pawing.  1  thought  to  myself,  it  could  not 
)e  hydrothorax,  or  at  least  to  any  extent,  because  the  mare  had 
ill  along  been  in  the  habit  of  lying  down  so  much  ;  then,  again, 
vhile  lying,  she  groaned,  and  manifested  inward  uneasiness. 

Towards  the  afternoon,  her  breathing  grew  less  hurried  and 
rksome  :  the  pulse  abated.  At  night,  at  eight  o’clock,  she  had 
become  comparatively  easy  and  tranquil  again :  the  respiration 
vas  no  longer,  or  but  very  little,  disturbed ;  her  pulse  had  sunk 
lown  to  G(h  But  she  had  eaten  nothing  all  day  long:  she  had, 
lowever,  frequently  taken  small  draughts  ol  water  from  the  pail 
»vhich  hung  up  in  the  stable ;  and  she  showed  great  desire  to  cool 
md  refresh  her  mouth  by  dipping  her  nose  into  it. 

Next  morning  she  appeared  in  no  material  degree  altered.  She 
had  not  lain  down,  at  least  to  appearance  ;  nor  had  she  par¬ 
taken  of  any  kind  of  food  :  indeed,  she  took  no  heed  of  any  thing 
that  was  offered  to  her.  In  consequence  of  her  not  having  passed 
much  dung  in  the  course  of  the  night,  and  as  she  appeared  now 
free  from  any  active  pains,  I  ordered  her  to  take  one  drachm  of 
aloes,  ten  grains  of  calomel,  one  drachm  of  emetic  antimony, 
and  two  drachms  of  nitre.  Yesterday,  at  twelve  o’clock,  I  pre¬ 
dicted  that  she  would  not  live  twenty-four  hours  longer :  this 
morning  I  said  that  she  would  not  see  the  day  out.  She  died  at 
eleven  o’clock,  a.m.  She  stood  up  to  the  last  moment;  fell 
down,  and  expired  without  a  struggle. 

Examination. 


The  primary  disease  was  clearly  shown  to  be  pleurisy :  every 
part  of  the  pleura,  costal,  pulmonary,  and  pericardiac,  was  thick¬ 
ened,  indurated,  whitened ;  in  fact,  quite  altered  from  its  original 
texture,  and  thickly  clothed  with  adhesions  of  effused  coagula, 
which  had  grown  tough,  and  advanced  a  considerable  way  to¬ 
wards  vascularity :  about  one  gallon  of  cream-coloured  fluid  was 
found  within  the  right  side  of  the  chest;  about  eight  ounces  of 
yellow  serous  effusion  within  the  pericardium.  rlhe  lungs  were 
all  sound,  otherwise  than  from  some  sympathetic  inflammatory 
action  in  them,  they  appeared  redder,  and  in  places  densei  than 
ordinary. 
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The  cavity  of  the  abdomen  was  distended  with  a  serous  fluid, 
as  limpid  and  almost  as  colourless  as  water  ;  and  the  cellular  tex¬ 
ture  of  the  mesentery  and  mesocolon  was  loaded  with  interstitial 
effusions  of  fluid  of  the  same  kind.  The  stomach  and  intestines 
themselves  were  sound.  The  liver  and  spleen  were  sound.  The 
kidneys  were  unnaturally  pale  and  tough :  this  was,  in  course,  most 
remarkable  in  the  cortical  portions ;  the  infundibula  contained 
purulent  matter.  The  bladder  was  empty  :  the  stomach  nearly 
full  of  indigested  matters,  mingled  with  the  medicine  recently 
given. 

Observations. 

Here  is  one  more  case  of  genuine  pleurisy :  the  lungs,  it  is 
true,  were  found  in  a  condition  that  would  not  warrant  one  to  de¬ 
clare  that  they  were  absolutely  free  from  any  alteration  of  texture ; 
at  the  same  time,  as  far  as  their  function  was  concerned,  they  might 
be  called  intrinsically  sound  :  and,  furthermore,  what  condensa¬ 
tion  appeared  was  evidently  recent,  and  certainly  secondary  and 
sympathetic  to  the  pleurisy. 

In  fact,  it  was  a  disease  of  the  serous  membranes;  and  I  have 
regretted  ever  since,  that  I  did  not  prosecute  my  examination  into 
the  head  :  had  I,  I  have  little  doubt  but  that  I  should  have  found 
similar  effusion  into  the  ventricles  of  the  brain.  It  was  a  compli¬ 
cated  case  in  regard  to  the  locality  of  the  malady.  It  was  a  simple 
disease,  pathologically  considered ;  and  this  is  by  far  the  most 
rational  and  best  view  we  can  take  of  every  disease. 

The  kidneys  probably  grew  pale  from  inaction  :  the  serous  ex- 
halents  were  robbing  them  of  their  rightful  pabulum  for  secretion — 
the  aqueous  parts  of  the  blood. 

The  water  within  the  belly,  I  should  say,  had  been  collecting 
for  some  time  before  any  was  effused  into  the  chest.  The  pri¬ 
mary  inflammation  in  the  pleura  ran  too  high  for  the  secretion  of 
water :  lymph  was  there  thrown  out,  while  the  sympathetic  and 
lower  action  in  the  peritoneum  simply  produced  a  superabundance 
of  secretion;  after  a  time, however,  the  inflammation  in  the  pleura 
abates — or  perhaps  subsides  altogether  and  afterwards  returns— 
and  then  it  is  that  water  begins  to  form  within  the  cavity  of  the 
chest. 

Had  this  case  not  already  run  to  an  inconvenient  and  probably 
tiresome  length,  I  should  like  to  have  coupled  it  with  the  one 
I  have  related  in  my  published  Lectures  (Part  II,  p.  402),  and 
with  such  others  as  I  could  find  (I  mean  of  ascites ),  and  to  have 
endeavoured,  by  collation  of  facts  and  circumstances,  and  legiti¬ 
mate  deductions  and  conclusions,  to  have  arrived  at  something 
approximating  to  a  diagnosis  of  the  presence  of  water  within  the 
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^elly:  it  might  lead  to  some  wholesale  amendments  in  our  pre¬ 
sent  practice,  a  consideration,  perhaps,  that  ought  to  determine 
ne  to  do  it  yet :  in  the  mean  time,  should  any  one  else  furnish  a 
’ase  of  the  kind,  it  will  prove  very  acceptable  to  the  authoi  of  this 

3aper. 
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By  W.  Youatt. 

rHE  following  cases,  and  which  will  be  succeeded  by  others  relat- 
no-  to  this  and  various  complaints,  are  selected  from  the  practice 
)f  a  very  short  period,  as  displaying  some  ot  the  varieties  of  this 
singular  and  fatal  disease,  and  shewing  that  the  maladies  of  quad¬ 
rupeds  are  far  more  complex,  and  present  many  more  difficulties 
m  their  treatment,  than  some  persons  have  imagined  and  taught. 

Distemper  combined  with  Spasmodic  Affection . 

1828.  Aug.  19.  Terrier  ten  months  old ;  very  thin  ;  weak  ; 
purges  much;  faeces  of  a  light  olive  colour;  a  peculiaily  wild, 
anxious  countenance  ;  twitchings  ot  the  muscles  of  the  cheeks 
and  eye-lids.  Give  castor-oil  six  drachms ;  insert  a  seton  in  the 

poll. 

20 th.  Commence  a  course  of  astringents. 

Take  of  Prepared  chalk,  one  pound, 

Powdered  catechu,  eight  ounces, 

Powdered  ginger,  two  ounces, 

Powdered  opium,  two  drachms. 

Make  into  a  mass  with  palm  oil ;  and  divide  into  balls  from  half 
a  drachm  to  two  drachms,  according  to  the  size  of  the  dog. 

2 2d.  Purging  beginning  to  lessen  ;  twitchings  less  ;  the  dog 
sleeps  nearly  all  day,  and  will  not  eat.  Give  a  tonic  ball  in  the 

morning. 

Take  of  Pow  dered  gentian,  one  pound, 

Powdered  chamomile  flowers,  half  pound, 

Powdered  ginger,  four  ounces, 

Powdered  carbonate  of  iron,  four  ounces. 

Beat  into  a  mass  with  palm  oil,  and  divide  as  before ;  and  an 

astringent  ball  at  night. 

24 th.  Purging  stopped;  and  the  dog  eats  a  little.  Ionics 
morning  and  night.  From  this  time  he  improved  in  appetite, 
flesh,  and  strength.  On  the  28th  the  seton  was  withdrawn,  and 
on  September  the  1st  he  was  dismissed  well. 

/ 
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Epilepsy  and  Chorea.  V<vV 

Aug.  14.  Newfoundland  dog,  very  thin.  Discharge  from  the 
eyes,  which  are  sunk,  and  the  haw  considerably  protruded. 
Purging ;  eats  well.  Give  castor  oil,  then  astringents  morning 
and  night. 

18 th.  The  purging  stopped,  but  spasmodic  twitching  of  the 
fore  limbs  appears :  he  continually  drops  as  he  stands,  and  his 
shoulder  is  spasmed  as  he  lies.  Begins  to  moan  and  cry.  Seton. 
Tonic  in  the  morning.  Take  mixture  of  syrups  of  buckthorn  and 
white  poppies,  each  one  part,  and  castor  oil  two  parts ;  give  an 
ounce  at  night. 

21st.  Has  had  three  violent  fits,  from  which  he  was  recovered 
by  cold  water  dashed  in  his  muzzle.  Bleed  to  eight  ounces; 
ball  and  mixture  as  before. 

25th.  The  fits  continue  about  once  in  twenty-four  hours,  and 
the  dog  moans  sadly.  Bowels  regular;  gets  rapidly  thin,  yet 
eats  wrell ;  no  huskiness  or  cough  at  any  time.  Medicine  as  before. 

3(P/f.  The  fits  have  ceased,  and  the  dog  no  longer  moans ;  but 
he  is  scarcely  able  to  stand,  and  all  four  legs  are  spasmed  as  he 
lies.  Purges  considerably  ;  appetite  still  good.  Astringent  ball 
in  the  morning,  mixture  at  night.  The  peculiar  distemper  smell 
is  most  unpleasantly  strong. 

Sept.  3d.  He  lies  all  day  dozing,  but  looks  up  cheerfully  when 
spoken  to.  Spasmed  as  before ;  still  eats,  yet  becomes  every  day 
thinner.  Astringents  morning  and  night.  He  lingered  on  until 
the  11th,  when  he  died. 

Slight  inflammation  through  the  whole  of  the  mucous  coat  of 
the  intestines.  No  morbid  affection  of  the  brain  or  its  mem¬ 
branes,  but  slight  injection  of  the  membranes  of  the  spinal  cord, 
throughout  its  whole  extent. 

Affection  of  the  Eyes  and  Diarrhoea. 

Aug.  30  th.  Little  grey  terrier,  eight  months  old.  Thin;  husks; 
defluxion  from  the  eyes,  which  are  impatient  of  light.  Give 
an  emetic  (equal  portions  of  calomel  and  tartarized  antimony,  in 
doses  from  half  a  grain  to  a  grain  of  each),  and  a  fever  ball 
morning  and  night. 

Take  of  Nitre,  twelve  ounces, 

Antiuionial  powder,  five  ounces, 

Powdered  foxglove,  two  ounces  and  a  half,. 

7  Linseed  meal,  eight  ounces. 

Beat  into  a  mass  with  palm  oil,  and  divide  into  balls,  from  a 
scruple  to  a  drachm.  Goulard  lotion  to  the  eyes. 

Sept.  2d ,  Begins  to  purge.  Astringents. 
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Sept.  4 th.  The  balls  have  no  effect.  Castor  oil  half  an  ounce, 
and  then  return  to  the  astringents. 

6th.  Looseness  diminishing.  Ball  of  equal  parts  of  tonic  and 
fever  mass  in  the  morning ;  astringent  at  night. 

8th.  Looseness  gone,  but  the  dog  is  gradually  losing  flesh  and 
strength,  and  the  eyes  continue  to  be  inflamed.  Seton  in  the 
poll ;  the  vinous  tincture  of  opium  applied  to  the  eye  with  a 
camel-hair  brush.  Ball  of  tonic  andffever  mass  morning  and  night. 

1 2th.  The  dog  is  slowly  amending ;  the  eyes  are  brighter,  and 
the  appetite  improved.  Continue  the  balls.  Tonics  given  a  few 
days  afterwards  ;  but  it  was  not  until  October  the  3d  that  it  could 
be  dismissed  from  the  infirmary. 

Ulceration  of  the  Cornea ,  Diarrhoea ,  and  Spasm. 

1828.  Aug.  12.  Terrier  eight  months  old ;  dull  ;  husks  much, 
and  gets  thin.  Emetic  y  fever  ball  morning  and  night.  Not 
brought  again  until  the 

21st.  Husking  removed,  but  purges  violently,  and  a  film  is 
spreading  over  the  eyes.  Astringents  morning  and  night ;  cold 
ablution,  and  goulard  lotion  to  the  eyes. 

28th.  Purging  ceased,  but  husks  as  much  as  ever;  scarcely 
eats  ;  gets  thin,  and  on  the  centre  of  the  cornea  of  both  eyes 
is  a  superficial  ulcer.  Emetic  ;  ball  of  tonic  and  fever  mass 
morning  and  night;  and  lotion  for  the  eyes,  composed  of  six 
grains  of  superacetate  of  lead,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  sulphate 
of  zinc,  in  four  ounces  of  water.  Seton. 

Sept.  3.  Less  husking  ;  eats  better ;  one  eye  healing ;  the 
other  sadly  ulcerated,  with  fungous  granulations.  Carefully  touch¬ 
ed  them  with  lunar  caustic.  Lotion  as  before  to  both  eyes.  Balls 
continued. 

1 1th.  Gets  flesh.  One  eye  well,  the  other  much  improved. 
Husking  returned.  Emetic  every  third  morning;  removed  seton. 

26th.  Did  not  see  him  again  until  to-day.  Fatter.  Scarcely  a 
trace  of  disease  in  either  eye.  Spasmodic  twitchings  of  the  near 
fore  arm  and  shoulder.  Replaced  seton.  A  tonic  ball  morning  and 

night.  .  _ 

30 th.  The  twitchings  have  considerably  increased,  and  afiect 
the  neck.  Stimulate  seton  with  turpentine,  and  give  the  eighth 
part  of  a  grain  of  lunar  caustic,  three  times  every  day,  made  into 

a  pill  with  powdered  gum  and  syrup. 

Oct.  9.  The  slightest  possible  affection  of  the  muscles  of  the 
neck  remaining:  remove  seton,  and  omit  medicine. 


Injl animation  oj  the  Tnings. 
An".  23c/.  Italian  Greyhound,  two  years  old, 

O  * 


was  well  three 
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days  ago,  but  playing  with  a  terrier  badly  distempered ;  begins 
to  husk  and  get  thin,  and  has  slight  defluxion  from  the  eyes. 
Emetic ;  fever  ball  morning  and  night. 

27th,  Eyes  clearer;  husks  less;  eats  well.  Ball  of  tonic  and 
fever  mass  morning  and  night. 

Sept,  5th,  She  had  been  apparently  improving  until  to-day, 
when  she  suddenly  exhibited  decided  symptoms  of  pneumonia. 
She  cannot  lie  down ,  hut  sits  with  the  head  elevated ,  and  heaving 
very  much.  Eyes  red ;  mouth  hot.  Bleed  to  six  ounces,  and  give  a- 
fever  ball  every  fourth  hour.  In  the  evening  the  heaving  had 
increased,  but  the  head  could  be  held  down  for  a  few  minutes, 
although  she  would  not  lie  down.  Bleed  again  to  six  ounces : 
fever  balls  as  before. 

6th.  Symptoms  the  same  as  yesterday,  except  that  the  fore 
feet,  now  wearied,  are  continually  slipping.  Take  syrup  of  white 
poppies  an  ounce,  and  prussic  acid  six  drops ;  give  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  every  four  hours.  She  has  eaten  a  little. 

7th,  Countenance  anxious ;  eyes  sunk,  with  profuse  defluxion ; 
a  brown  and  bloody  discharge  from  the  nose.  Heaves  as  much, 
but  now  lies  down  from  mere  weakness.  Has  strangely  lost  flesh 
during  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  and  will  not  eat.  Bowels  have 
not  been  moved  for  two  days.  Give  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
Epsom  salts,  and  a  fever  ball  and  the  mixture  alternately  every 
six  hours.  A  second  dose  of  the  salts  given  in  the  evening. 

Sth.  Bowels  relieved ;  does  not  heave  so  much ;  expression  of 
the  countenance  improved ;  ate  a  little.  Fever  ball  morning,  noon, 
and  night. 

9th.  Improving,  but  the  discharge  from  the  nose  still  brown 
and  bloody,  and  except  sponged  away  many  times  in  the  day, 
closes  the  nostrils.  Balls  of  the  tonic  and  fever  mass. 

11th.  The  heaving  has  ceased ;  the  discharge  from  the  nose 
becoming  yellow  ;  eats  tolerably ;  but  has  gained  no  flesh,  and 
staggers  sadly  as  she  walks.  Tonics  morning  and  night. 

1 5th.  Discharge  from  nose  rapidly  diminishing,  and  the  dog 
improving.  She  perfectly  recovered. 

Purging  from  Calomel. 

1828.  Aug.  3 Oth.  Spaniel  of  six  months  :  has  been  ailing  a 
fortnight,  and  three  doses  of  calomel  have  been  given  by  the 
owner.  Has  violent  purging,  with  tenesmus  and  blood.  Castor 
oil  half  an  ounce. 

31st.  Astringents  morning,  noon,  and  night. 

Sep.  6th.  The  astringents  have  little  effect ;  or,  if  the  purging 
is  restrained  one  day,  it  returns  with  increased  violence  on  the 
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Allowing  day.  Getting  thinner  every  day.  Begins  to  husk. 
Astringents  continued. 

1(M.  The  purging  is  at  last  overcome;  but  the  huskiness  has 
•apidly  increased,  and  is  accompanied  by  very  laborious  and 
lurried  respiration.  Bleed  three  ounces.  A  ball,  composed  ol 
iqual  parts  of  tonic  and  fever  mass,  morning  and  night. 

11  th.  Breathing  relieved;  obstinately  refuses  to  eat;  and  is 
forced,  several  times  in  the  day,  with  arrow-root  or  strong  soup. 

18M.  Had  become  rapidly  thinner  and  weaker,  and  died  to- 
]ay. — No  appearance  of  inflammation  on  the  thoracic  viscera,  or 
n  any  part  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The  intestines  contracted 
I  through  their  whole  extent. 

O 
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“  Licet  omnibus,  Ucet  etiam  mihi,  dignilatem  artis  veterinarice  tueri. "—Cicero. 


WE  have  received  several  letters  from  veterinary  surgeons  residing 
in  the  country,  all  of  them  expressing,  and  some  in  very  strong 
language,  their  surprise  and  indignation  at  the  result  of  the  last 
annual  meeting  of  subscribers  to  the  Veterinary  College.  A 
general  meeting  of  the  profession  has  been  summoned  for  J  uly 
the  8th,  at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern,  at  six  o’clock  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  Every  veterinarian  who  feels  interested  in  the  welfare  of  his 
profession  will,  doubtless,  be  there ;  and,  until  the  feeling  of  the 
body  of  practitioners  be  there  expressed,  our  Correspondents  will 
forgive  us  for  withholding  the  sentiments  of  individuals,  however 
much  and  truly  we  may  value  these  individuals,  and  although  we 
perfectly  coincide  with  their  sentiments.  Thus  far  only  will  wre 
say,  that  they  unite  in  avowing  their  hope  that  all  the  griev¬ 
ances  of  the  profession  will  be  fearlessly  exposed, — that  some 
decisive  measures  will  be  taken,  and  the  majority  hint  at  those 
measures, — a  memorial  to  the  patron  and  president  of  the  Col¬ 
lege,  and  an  appeal  to  the  good  sense  of  the  subscribers  and  the 
public. 

We  subjoin  the  following  documents  : — 
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(copy.) 

Royal  Veterinary  College ,  2 3d  May ,  1829. 

Gentlemen, 

I  have  the  satisfaction  to  inform  you,  that  your  memorial,  presented  by 
me  to  the  medical  examining  committee,  was  favourably  received  ;  and  you 
will  see,  from  their  answer,  that  the  committee  have  not  only  adhered  to 
their  former  opinion,  in  recommending  the  appointment  of  a  separate  ex¬ 
amining  committee,  but  to  give  every  facility  to  such  an  appointment,  and 
thereby  to  prevent  any  additional  expense  in  the  examination  of  veterinary 
students,  the  committee  have  offered  to  the  general  meeting  of  subscribers 
a  continuation  of  their  services  gratuitously .  But  I  regret  to  say,  that 
although  this  measure  has  been  recommended  by  the  medical  committee, 
your  memorial  to  the  subscribers  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  has  not 
been  favourably  received ;  and  that  1  have  been  directed,  by  the  general 
meeting  of  subscribers,  to  convey  to  you  the  enclosed  resolutions  of  that  i 
meeting,  which  gives  a  direct  negative  to  the  appointment  of  a  veterinary  i 
examining  committee. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen, 

Your  very  faithful,  and  most  obedient  humble  Servant, 

Edward  Coleman. 

To  the  Committee  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  8cc.  &c<  &e. 


(copy.) 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  medical  examining  committee,  convened 
May  20th,  1829,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  a  memorial 
from  a  committee  of  veterinary  surgeons.  Sir  A.  P.  Cooper,  Bart.  President,- 
the  memorial  having  been  presented  by  Professor  Coleman,  and  duly 
considered, 

The  medical  examining  committee  resolve,  That  they  see  no  reason  to 
alter  their  opinion,  as  expressed  in  certain  resolutions  on  the  21st  Mayr, 
1827,  and  presented  by  Professor  Coleman  on  the  7th  June,  1827,  to  a 
general  meeting  of  subscribers ;  and  resolve,  that  in  order  to  afford  every 
facility  to  the  general  meeting,  should  they  think  proper  to  appoint  a  vete¬ 
rinary  examining  committee,  the  medical  committee  wish  it  to  be  under¬ 
stood,  that  it  would  be  most  agreeable  to  their  feelings,  that  their  services 
should  be  gratuitous. 

Resolved,  That  this  Resolution  be  communicated  by  Professor  Coleman 
to  the  committee  of  veterinary  surgeons. 


AstleY  Cooper. 
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(COPY.) 

At  a  meeting  of  the  medical  examining  committee  of  the  Veterinary  Col¬ 
lege,  held  at  the  Freemasons’ Tavern  on  21st  May,  1827,  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
Bart.  President, 

Resolved,  That  in  consequence  of  the  more  extended  cultivation  of  the 
veterinary  art,  it  appears  to  this  meeting  expedient  to  recommend  to  the 
general  meeting  of  subscribers  of  the  Veterinary  College,  to  appoint,  m  a.l- 
dition  to  the  present  medical  examining  committee,  a  veterinary  examin¬ 
ing  committee,  consisting  of  the  Professor,  Assistant-protessor,  and 
veterinary  surgeons;  and  that  no  diplomas  be  in  future  granted  to  veteri¬ 
nary  students,  unless  they  shall  have  been  examined,  and  approved,  by 

both  committees.  ,  ,  _  „  ~  , 

Resolved,  That  the  above  Resolution  be  presented  by  1  rofcssor  Cole* 

man  to  the  next  general  meeting  of  subscribers  of  the  Veterinary  College. 

Astley  Cooper. 


(copy.) 

At  an  annual  general  meeting  of  subscribers  to  the  Royal  Veterinary 
College,  held  at  the  Thatched-house  Tavern,  Monday,  21st  May,  1829, 

Mr!  Coleman  having  presented  and  recommended  a  Memorial  from  a 
committee  of  veterinary  surgeons,  and  resolutions  of  the  medical  com- 
mittee,  advising  the  appointment  of  an  examining  committee  of  veterinary 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting,  viewing  the  proposal  with  the  same  appre¬ 
hension  of  practical  inconveniencies,  probable  to  result  from  the  adoption  of 
such  measure,  and  feeling  themselves,  and  believing  that  the  public  leel, 
the  fullest  confidence  in  the  examination  of  veterinary  students  by  the  pre¬ 
sent  medical  committee,  see  no  reason  to  depart  from  the  resolution  agreed 
to  when  the  same  subject  was  presented  for  their  consideration  on  t  ic  r  i 

That  a  copy  of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted  by  Mr.  1  rofcssor  Coleman 
to  the  committee  of  veterinary  surgeons. 

George  Holme  Sumner,  Chairman. 
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VETERINARY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

March  the  4 th,  1829. 

THE  subject  for  discussion  was  Mr.  Langworthy’s  valuable 
paper  on  Pneumonia,  which  we  have  been  enabled  to  present  to 
our  readers. 

Mr.  James  Turner  had  fancied  that  a  frequent  cause  of  pneu¬ 
monia  in  London  was  the  general  increase  of  temperature,  and 
more  particularly  the  change  from  a  pure  to  a  vitiated  atmo¬ 
sphere  ;  also  so  many  horses  being  confined  in  one  stable,  and 
frequently  the  utter  loss  of  exercise.  The  change  from  cold  to 
heat  was  the  most  frequent  and  dangerous  cause. 

Mr.  Mavor  thought  that  the  disease  depended  frequently  not 
so  much  on  alteration  of  temperature,  as  on  a  peculiar  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  else  why  was  it  so  much  more  prevalent  at  one  time 
than  another,  when  the  temperature  was  the  same  ?  Horses,  and 
young  horses,  may  at  one  time  be  long  confined  in  the  hottest 
stable  with  impunity ;  at  another  time  they  wall  become  ill.  If  a 
horse  be  turned  from  a  w^arm  to  a  cold  atmosphere,  and  has  his 
liberty,  there  is  no  danger;  but  if  he  be  tied  up,  he  wall  be  at¬ 
tacked  with  a  shivering  fit.  A  north-east  wand  seems  to  be  the 
most  ungenial ;  and  from  the  occurrence  and  prevalence  of  it,  he 
could  often  predict  when  he  should  be  busy. 

Mr.  Langworthy  observed,  that  cattle  in  this  country  w^ere  fre¬ 
quently  subject  to  hoose  during  the  prevalence  of  this  wind. 

Mr.  James  Turner  thought  that  the  vitiated  air  caused  by  the 
perfectly  closed  stable  had  much  to  do  with  the  production  of  the 
disease. 

Mr.  Thomas  Turner  observed,  that  horses  were  peculiarly  sub¬ 
ject  to  pneumonia  when  many  of  them  stood  in  the  same  stable. 

Mr.  Henderson  remarked,  that  the  disease  was  particularly 
prevalent  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  when  the  process  of  moulting 
wTas  going  on. 

Mr.  Field  imagined  that  it  much  depended  on  some  unknown 
atmospheric  influence.  It  was  often  found  in  one  quarter  of  the 
town,  and  not  in  another ;  in  one  set  of  stables,  and  not  in  another. 
One  person  will  lose  many  horses  one  year,  and  the  disease  will 
not  occur  for  many  years  afterwards.  Pneumonia  assumed  va¬ 
rious  forms  at  different  times.  The  disease  now  prevalent  was 
peculiar  :  it  commenced  with  lassitude,  diminished  appetite,  and 
increased  respiratory  murmur.  In  two  or  three  days  cough  wras 
heard ;  and  then  followed  the  true  characters  of  pneumonia.  At 
other  seasons  the  disease  was  preceded  by  rigors  and  laborious 
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respiration.  Last  year,  in  a  variety  of  horses  ill  at  the  same  time, 
the  pulse  was  more  than  84.  This  year,  in  as  many  cases,  it 
scarcely  exceeded  42.  He  urged  the  necessity  of  auscultation. 
In  both  of  the  cases  referred  to,  the  difference  in  the  respiratory 
murmur  might  be  easily  detected.  The  disease  was  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  sub-mucous  tissue  of  the  air  cells.  If  not  checked 
by  copious  bleeding,  it  went  on  until  effusion  took  place  in  the 
cellular  substance  beneath  this  tissue.  If  the  case  was  reported 
when  the  lassitude  first  took  place,  the  horse  did  well.  If  neg¬ 
lected  at  first,  the  termination  was  usually  fatal.  Copious 
bleeding  was  indicated  at  first,  and  repeated  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  murmur.  The  difference  in  the  respiratory  murmur 
was  one  of  the  most  important  tests  we  had  to  ascertain  the 
existence,  and  nature,  and  progress  of  the  disease. 

Mr.  J.  Turner  again  recalled  the  attention  of  the  Society  to 
the  fact,  that  two  or  three  horses  will  breathe  the  air  of  a  close 
stable  with  comparative  impunity ;  but  if  there  be  nine  or  ten, 
although  the  stable  be  proportionably  larger,  pneumonia  will  be 
more  frequent  and  fatal.  An  animal  poison  was  engendered, 
which  infected  the  very  walls  of  the  stable  ;  nor  could  the  infec¬ 
tion  be  got  rid  of  until  the  place  was  thoroughly  cleansed  and 
ventilated. 

Mr.  Mavor  could  not  perfectly  coincide  with  this.  In  the  late 
severe  weather,  he  could  not  perceive  that  horses  in  large  stables 
were  oftener  attacked  than  others. 

Mr.  T.  Turner  confirmed  his  brother’s  opinion.  The  disease 
was  rare  where  there  were  only  two  or  three  horses  in  the 
stable,  but  sadly  prevalent  and  fatal  where  there  were  ten  or 
twelve.  The  chances  were  six  or  seven  to  one  in  favour  of  the 
single  horse,  or  where  only  two  or  three  were  kept.  It  seemed  to 
be  some  virulent  poison  engendered  where  many  breathed  the 
same  air. 

Mr.  Field,  as  a  proof  of  the  locality  of  the  disease,  stated,  that 
it  occasionally  raged  in  the  Regent’s  Park  Barracks,  and  not  in 
Hyde  Park,  and  vice  versa;  and  that  it  attacked  horses  whether 
in  the  stable  or  on  duty.  It  was,  however,  engendered,  without 
doubt,  in  the  stable. 

Mr.  Lythe  stated,  that  the  dragoons  at  Weymouth  used  to  be 
exercised  on  the  beach.  They  were  very  subject  to  pneumonia, 
and  he  attributed  it  to  the  east  wind  blowing  upon  them  from 
the  sea. 

Mr.  Langworthy  was  questioned  as  to  the  unusually  small 
quantity  of  blood"  which  he  abstracted,  and  the  circumstances 
which  guided  him.  He  replied,  that  he  would  rarely  take  more 
than  four  quarts  at  first.  If,  at  the  expiration  of  six  hours,  the 
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pulse  was  more  developed  and  softer,  the  breathing  less  labo¬ 
rious,  and  the  legs  warmer,  he  should  not  bleed  any  more.  If 
none  of  the  symptoms  had  remitted,  he  should  take  two  or  three 
quarts  more,  and  repeat  it  according  to  circumstances. 

Mr.  King  approved  of  Mr.  Langworthy ’s  plan.  In  many 
cases  he  did  not  bleed  at  all,  even  though  the  nostrils  where  dis¬ 
tended  and  the  conjunctiva  injected. 

Mr.  T.  Turner  would  take  eight  or  nine  quarts  where  Mr.  L. 
only  took  four.  He  would  bleed  as  early  as  he  could,  and  until 
the  pulse  sank.  The  cure  depended  mainly  on  this. 

Mr,  Mavor  advocated  early  and  copious  bleeding.  If,  deceived 
by  the  apparent  slightness  of  symptoms,  he  had  taken  only  four 
or  five  quarts  at  first,  he  had  generally  cause  to  repent. 

Mr.  Field  would  always  bleed  until  an  evident  effect  was  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  system — until  something  like  fainting  supervened. 
Some  species  of  inflammation,  however,  as  bronchitis,  would  not 
bear  much  bleeding :  death  might  ensue  from  an  effusion  of 
mucus  in  the  bronchial  passages.  In  acute  and  pneumonic  in¬ 
flammation,  however,  we  must  regard  the  heart  as  a  workman, 
and  take  from  him  the  power  of  building  up  a  morbid  struc¬ 
ture. 

Mr.  J.  Turner  believed  that  the  syncope  was  produced  by  the 
inability  of  the  heart  to  carry  blood  to  the  brain.  During  the 
momentary  pause,  the  vessels  had  time  to  contract  and  relieve 
themselves,  and  the  balance  of  circulation  was  in  some  measure 
restored. 

Mr.  Langworthy,  being  questioned  as  to  the  treatment  of 
pneumonia,  rarely  gave  aloes.  In  general  cases  he  gave  tartarized 
antimony,  and,  occasionally,  linseed  oil,  in  doses  of  two  or  three 
ounces  every  six  or  seven  hours.  This  nauseated,  but  did  not 
irritate  or  purge. 

Mr.  Mavor  observed,  that,  under  the  influence  of  nausea,  the 
pulse  was  frequently  increased  ten  or  fifteen  beats.  Nausea  was 
indicated  by  the  horse  hanging  his  head,  by  discharge  of  saliva, 
and  a  slight  disposition  to  unconsciousness  and  wandering.  He 
found  the  action  of  every  supposed  nauseant  uncertain.  Digitalis 
had  been  given  in  doses  of  a  drachm  three  times  in  the  day  without 
effect.  Two  drachms  of  hellebore  had  produced,  not  nausea,  but 
irritation,  swelling  of  the  belly,  tenesmus,  and  protrusion  of  the 
rectum. 

Mr.  J.  Turner  once  gave  six  ounces  of  emetic  tartar  to  a  con¬ 
demned  horse.  It  died  in  a  few  hours. 

Mr.  King  observed,  that  the  irritation  described  by  Mr.  Mavor 
would  soon  pass  off.  11c  had  never  known  hellebore  do  permanent 
mischief. 
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Mr.  Field  coincided  with  this.  He  thought  it  the  best,  perhaps 
le  only  nauseant.  He  had  given  it  to  a  condemned  horse  in  doses 
:  half  a  drachm  three  times  a  day.  On  the  second  day  the  pulse 
11  from  ninety-six  to  forty-five,  and  the  horse  was  much  distressed, 
ad  had  considerable  retching.  This,  however,  soon  went  off,  and 
ic  pulse  again  rose  to  its  former  frequency. 

Mr.  Mavor  remarked,  that  digitalis,  besides  its  sedative  power, 
ad  considerable  effect  on  the  kidneys. 


April  the  1st ,  1829. 

'he  subject  for  discussion  was  Mr.  Thomas  Turner’s  excellent 
aper  on  Opened  Joints,  particularly  the  knee,  given  in  page  272 
f  the  present  Number. 

Mr.  Goodwin  enquired,  whether,  in  cases  of  considerable  lace- 
ation,  Mr.  T.  had  ever  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  perfectly  straight 

imb. 

Mr.  Turner  replied,  that  if  the  laceration  was  not  extraordi- 
iary,  and  the  wound  had  not  been  long  neglected,  the  capsular 
igament  was  perfectly  restored  by  his  mode  of  treatment. 

Mr.  Goodwin  had  seen  two  cases  lately :  one  wras  of  the  knee, 
n  which  one  of  the  bones  was  fractured.  In  the  other,  the  bursa 
•onnected  with  the  joint  w  as  severely  contused,  and  extensive 
iuppuration  followed.  Both  got  well,  but  the  joint  in  both  wras 
inchylored.  He  therefore  imagined,  that  the  mere  shutting  up 
)f  the  joint  was  not  sufficient. 

Mr.  J.  Turner  replied,  that  the  fracture  of  the  bones  of  the 
knee  was  a  rare  occurrence  :  it  wras  usually  laceration  of  the  in¬ 
tegument  and  capsular  ligament  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  He 
had  seen  this  mode  of  treatment  very  successful,  and  also  in 
cases  of  open  hock  joint.  In  open  pastern  joint  he  should  have 

no  fear.  . 

Mr.  T.  Turner  again  referred  to  the  common  practice,  called 

the  soothing  system,  and  objected  to  it  on  account  ot  its  neces¬ 
sarily  removing  the  clot.. 

Professor  Coleman  imagined  that  the  plan  now  suggested  was 
the  true  soothing  system.  Whatever  allayed  irritation  must  be 
beneficial.  This  method  arrested  the  undue  flow  of  synovia,  which, 
while  it  continued,  acted  as  a  foreign  body,  and  was  a  source  of 
irritation.  The  same  remarks  applied  to  all  thecae  of  tendons  and 
mucous  capsules.  Surgeons  had  recourse  to  a  paste  of  white  of 
egg  and  Hour,  on  the  same  principle.  ... 

Mr.  Percivall  considered  that  the  principal  thing  was  judicious 
bandaging,  as  preventing  the  discharge,  and  keeping  the  limb 
in  a  fixed  posture. 
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Mr.  Goodwin  thought  that  the  mechanical  part  was  likely  to 
succeed  in  many  cases ;  yet,  so  far  as  his  experience  went,  he 
feared  that  many  animals  would  be  left  with  stiff  joints. 

Mr.  T.  Turner  has  perfectly  succeeded  with  the  hock  joint 
when  punctured,  and  with  laceration  of  the  knees  in  post-horses, 
when  early  attended  to,  and  not  accompanied  by  fracture. 

Mr.  Goodwin  still  thought  the  poultice  as  successful  as  any 
other  mode  of  practice.  Every  practitioner  must  have  seen  many 
cases  cured  by  a  stocking  judiciously  applied. 

Mr.  J.  Turner  imagined  there  was  this  important  difference,! 
that,  by  the  mode  of  treatment  recommended  by  his  brother,  the 
coagulum,  so  essential  to  a  cure,  could  not  be  removed. 

Mr.  Goodwin  would  not  remove  the  coagulum,  and  would  apply 
his  crushed  linseed  meal  poultice,  so  as  to  take  awray  the  motion  > 
of  the  limb. 


Mr.  Percivall,  in  a  case  of  extensive  laceration,  found  a  fractures 
of  one  of  the  bones.  He  poulticed  and  bandaged  for  a  day  or> 
two,  when  a  great  discharge  of  synovia  appeared.  He  then  used! 
the  cautery,  common  powder,  and  a  bandage,  for  four  or  five] 
days:  there  was  still  discharge.  He  applied  the  cautery  again:] 
the  horse  got  well.  He  attributes  it  to  the  cautery;  but  inanotheil 
case  he  would  be  much  disposed  to  try  Mr.  T/s  plan. 

Professor  Coleman. — Fomentation  and  poulticing  must  open] 
the  wound  and  increase  the  discharge.  Mr.  Turner’s  plan  wouldj 
cork  up  the  secretion.  W  hich  would  most  diminish  irritation  ? 

Mr.  Field  would  leave  nature  as  much  as  possible  to  herself. i 
The  orifices  of  the  wound  should  be  brought  together  if  prac¬ 
ticable,  and  the  wound  healed  by  the  first  intention.  We  have  a  I 
different  chance  to  effect  this  in  different  joints.  In  punctures  old 
the  bursae  of  the  hock  considerable  effusion  takes  place.  All 
length  the  lips  open  and  the  fluid  escapes.  If  the  edges  arc 
brought  together  by  a  stitch,  and  pressure  applied,  the  irrita-l 
tion  which  may  have  previously  existed  is  speedily  subdued^ ! 
and  the  horse  does  wrell.  If  the  suppurative  process  has  beer 
established,  adhesion  will  not  take  place.  In  the  knee,  in  acci-  > 
dents  between  the  radius  and  first  row  of  bones,  or  the  first  and  \ 
second  rows,  where  there  is  the  greatest  motion,  it  is  difficult  tc 
produce  adhesion.  The  joint  is  frequently  opened  below,  and  the  i 
tendon  lacerated  ;  but  the  horse  does  well.  Of  all  joints  the  stifle  i 
is  the  most  unmanageable  and  dangerous.  The  animal  cannot  be  • 
kept  quiet,  and  flexion  of  the  limb  produces  irritation. 

Mr.  Goodwin  asked,  in  what  way  the  curative  process  was 
set  up,  whether  by  granulations  as  in  all  other  cases,  and  then  i 
whether  the  soothing  system  were  not  the  best? 

Mr.  T.  Turner  replied,  by  the  formation  of  lymph,  and  then 
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ot  mechanically  stopping;  the  wound,  and  thus  by  degrees  be¬ 
lling  organized. 

Mr.  Goodwin  asked,  will  not  gangrene  occasionally  follow  the 
eat  tumefaction  acknowledged  by  Mr.  T.  to  exist  i  The  plan 
as  good  as  to  the  limb  being  kept  in  a  perpendicular  direction, 
it  he  preferred  a  soft  poultice  to  a  hard  pressure  like  tanned 
ather. 

Mr.  T.  Turner  never  met  with  tumefaction  he  was  not  able  to 
ibdue. 

Mr.  Goodwin  related  a  case  of  a  large  bursa  (thorough  pin) 
hich  had  been  blistered  in  vain.  He  opened  it.  The  swelling 
as  not  diminished.  He  blistered,  and  afterwards  applied  a  seton. 
ad  inflammation  occurred,  which  destroyed  the  horse. 

Mr.  Field  asked,  was  the  fluid  confined  to  this  bursa  ? 

Mr.  Goodwin. — All  of  them  communicated  ;  but  he  knew  of 
)  method  by  which  this  might  be  previously  ascertained. 

Mr.  Field,  in  illustration  of  the  importance  of  uniting  by  the 
*st  intention,  mentioned  the  case  of  lacerated  eyelid.  If  the 
ound  was  soon  sewed  up  it  would  heal,  notwithstanding  the 
.  otion  of  winking. 

Professor  Coleman  remarked,  that  there  was  much  cellular 
embrane  in  the  lid,  which  admitted  of  considerable  motion 
ithout  displacing  the  wound. 

Mr.  Field  continued,  that  the  degree  of  vascularity  might 
ive  some  effect,  and  that  the  suppurative  process  did  not  com- 
ence  at  the  same  time  in  every  part.  Adhesive  inflammation 
ight  continue  to  the  sixth  day  after  castrating.  He  had  once 
id  a  horse  with  enlarged  knee,  and  applied  strapping  for  six 
lys :  there  was  no  tumefaction.  He  slackened  the  bandage ; 
lere  was  serous  discharge.  He  replaced  the  bandage,  when 
ippuration  commenced  from  the  whole  surface,  and  the  animal 
^covered. 

Mr.  Goodwin  remarked  the  difficulty  of  bringing  the  ft  ound  to 
eal  by  the  first  intention  in  neurotomy. 

Professor  Coleman  said  there  is  little  cellular  membrane  in 

lis  case. 

Mr.  Slocombe  had  a  very  bad  case.  He  introduced  a  pledget  of 
>w  dipped  in  tinct.  myrrh,  and  over  it  sulphate  of  zinc,  with  pre- 
ared  chalk,  and  bran  poultice  over  all,  cooled  by  frequent  appli- 
ltion  of  water.  On  the  fifth  day  the  synovia  ceased  to  appear. 
)n  the  first  dressing  he  washed  off  the  yellow-like  appearance 
u  the  edge  of  the  wound. 

Mr.  Lytlie  had  seen  several  cases,  one  a  fortnight,  one  three 
reeks,  and  one  two  months  after  the  accident.  lie  had  bled, 
hysicked,  applied  spirit  of  turpentine, to  the  limb,  and  poulticed 
ver  the  whole,  and  then  bandaged.  Generally  on  the  sixth  day 
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the  discharge  ceased.  He  had  often  before  applied  the  actual  I 
cautery  without  success.  In  one  case  he  introduced  a  caustic 
oil  into  the  perforation.  A  kind  of  core  came  out,  and  the  syno¬ 
vial  discharge  was  great.  He  bandaged,  and  the  horse  did  well 

Mr.  Woodin  asked,  if  inflammation  appeared,  and  the  incisioi 
did  not  relieve  it,  what  would  Mr.  Turner  do  1 

Mr.  T.  Turner. — Increase  the  length  of  the  incisions,  but  nevei 
remove  the  bandage. 

Mr.  Woodin. — But  if  wounds  at  the  back  of  the  knee. 

Mr.  T.  Turner. — Foment  them,  but  not  remove  the  bandage 
These  tumours  have  often  a  pustular  appearance. 

Professor  Coleman  and  Mr.  Percivall  did  not  think  they  hac 
any  connexion  with  the  open  joint,  but  were  merely  symp¬ 
tomatic. 

Mr.  Goodwin  still  objected  to  the  compression  on  parts  almos 
in  a  state  of  gangrene. 

Mr.  J.  Turner  thought  that  the  advantage  of  this  practice  was 
that  it  not  only  secured  the  plug  within  the  aperture  of  the  cap 
sular  ligament,  but  by  restraining  the  flow  of  the  synovia,  i 
became,  in  a  manner,  concrete,  and  thus  assisted  in  maintaining 
the  coagulum.  * 

Mr.  Field,  after  adverting  to  the  extraordinary  account  of  join 
injury  related  by  Mr.  Dick  in  a  late  number  of  “  The  Veterinarian, 
said,  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the  possibility  of  concretion  c . 
the  synovia.  An  albuminous  fluid  alone  could  become  thu 
concrete. 

Mr.  J.  Turner  did  not  believe  that  the  synovia  could  be  or 
ganized,  but  not  being  suffered  to  escape  it  became  inspissated 
and  mechanically  supported  the  coagulable  lymph. 

Mr.  Field  remarked,  that  the  effusion  from  an  open  joint  waf 
of  a  peculiar  nature,  caused  by  the  high  degree  of  inflammation 

Professor  Coleman  coincided,  and  remarked,  that  whenever  th 
secreting  membrane  became  inflamed,  the  secretion  was  more  cj 
less  altered. 

Mr.  Field  said,  that  in  every  case  of  large  lacerated  wounc  * 
this  albuminous  effusion  attaching  itself  to  the  edges  was  a 
effort  of  Nature  to  close  the  aperture. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Several  esteemed  Correspondents  must  forgive  us  for  riot  inserting  in  th 
Number  their  remarks  on  the  present  state  of  the  veterinary  professioi 
We  wished  to  suspend  all  controversy  until  the  general  meeting  of  vet<  * 
rinary  surgeons  on  the  8th  inst. 

( 
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IV. —MUSCLES  OF  THE  EXTREMITIES.  No.  106. 

Anterior  Extremities^  No.  48. 
a. — MUSCLES  OF  THE  SHOULDER.  No.  12. 

1st.— -External  Scapular  Region.  No.  2. 
English  names.  French  names. 


itea-spinatus 

>stea-spinatus. 


Snper-acromio-trochitereus 
Sub-acromio-ti  ocliitereus. 


2d. — Internal  Scapular  Region.  No.  1. 

ibscapu  laris.  Subscapulo-trocliineus. 

3d.— Posterior  Scapular  Region.  No.  2. 


'^res  Major 
'jres  Minor. 


Subscapulo-humeralis' 
Superscapulo-trochiterius  Minimus. 

4th. — Anterior  Humeral  Region.  No.  3. 


jraco-bumeralis 
lexor  Bracbii 
umeralis  Externus. 


Coraco-humeralis 
Coraco-radialis 
lJumero-radialis  Obliquus. 


5th. — Posterior  Humeral  Region.  No.  4. 

,%:i.  f  Caput  Magnum  vel  Primurn  Scapulo-olecranius 
g’o  x  Caput  Medium  ve/Sccundum  Humero-olecranius  Lxteinus 
*  £  ^Caput  ParVum  neZTertium  Humero-olecranius  Interntu 

nconeus.  Epicondylo-olecranius 

R  R 
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b.— MUSCLES  OF  THE  ARM  AND  FORE-LEG.  No.  12. 

1st. — Anterior  Brachio-crural  Region.  No.  4. 

French  names. 
Epitrochlo-premetacarpeus 


English  names. 
Extensor  Metacarpi  Magnus 
Extensor  Pedis 
Extensor  Suffragrinis 


Epitrochlo-prephalangeus 
Radialis-prephalangeus 


Extensor  Metacarpi  |  V ^  |  Radialis-metacarpeus  Ohliquus. 

2d. — Superficial  Posterior  Brachio-crural  Region.  No.  4. 

Flexor  Metacarpi  Externus  Epitrochlo-carpeus 

Flexor  Metacarpi  Medius  Epicondylo-earpeus 

Flexor  Metacarpi  Interims  Epicondylo-metacarpeus 

Flexor  Accessorius  Subiimis.  Uinaris  (Accessorius) 

3d. — Deep  Posterior  Brachio-crural  Region.  No.  4. 

E&  p“  }  Epicondylo-plialangeus 

Flexor  Accessorius  Profundus  ,  Radialis  (Accessorius) 

Lumbrici,  Anterior  et  Posterior.  Lumbricales; 


Posterior  Extremities.  No.  58. 


MUSCLES  OF  THE  HAUNCH.  No.  20. 


Gluteus  Externus 
Gluteus  Maximus 
Gluteus  Minimus 


1st. — Gluteal  Region.  No.  3. 

Ilio-trochanterius  Medius 
Ilio-trochanterius  Magnus 
Ilio-trochanterius  Parvus. 


2d. — Pelvi-trochanterian  Region.  No.  5. 

Pyriformis  Sacro-trocbantereus 

Obturator  Externus  Subpubio-trocbantereus  Externus 

Obturator  Internus  Subpubio-trochantereus  Internus 

Gemini.  Ischio-trochantereus. 

3d. — Anterior  Ilio-femoral  Region.  No.  4. 

Tensor  Vaginas  Uio-aponeuroticus 

Rectus  Ilio-rotuleus 

C  Vastus  Externus') 

<  Vastus  Internus  >  Trifemoro-rotuleus 

v.  Crureus  j 

Rectus  Parvus.  Ilio-femoralis. 

4th. — Internal  Ilio-femoral  Region.  No.  6. 

Sublumbo-tibialis 
Subpubio-tibialis 
Superpubio-femoralis 


Sartorins 

Gracilis 

Pectineus 

0.2  V  Adductor  Brevis 
3,  =*  <  Adductor  Longus 
(  Adductor  Magnus. 


Subpubio-femoralis 
Ischio-tibialis  Externus. 


c 
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5th. — Posterior  Ilio-femoral  Region.  No.  2. 
English  names. 


iceps  Abductor 
?mitendinosus  $  Adductor  ) 
?mimernbranosus  X  Tibialis  $ 


French  names. 

Ischio-tibialis  Medius  vel  Posterior 
Ischio-tibialis  Interims. 


No.  3. 


b. — MUSCLES  OF  THE  THIGH  AND  HIND-LEG.  No.  9. 
1st. — Anterior  Femoro-crural  Region.  No.  3. 

xtensor  Pedis  Fcmoro-prephalangeus 

eroneus  Peroneo-prephalangeus 

lexor  Metatarsi.  Tibio  prematarsotis. 

2d.— Superficial  Posterior  Femoro-crural  Region. 

astrocnemius  Externus  Bifemoro-calcaneus 

astrocnemius  Internus  Femoro-phalangeus 

lantaris.  Peroneo-calcaneus. 

3d. — Deep  Posterior  Femoro-crural  Region.  No.  3. 

opliteus  Femoro-tibialis  Obliquus 

lexor  Pedis  Tibio-phalangeus 

lexor  Pedis  Accessorius.  Peroneo-pbalangeus. 

[To  be  continued. J 


©ommuntcattons  artU  ©ages. 

Ars  vctcrinaria  post  inedicinam  secunda  est. — Vet/ e tins. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  MEETING  OF  THE 
VETERINARY  PROFESSION, 
summoned  hu  public  advertisement ,  and  held  at  the  Freemasons 

Tavern ,  8 th  July,  1829. 

Mr.  Fenwick  was  called  to  the  chair. 

Mr.  Cherry  stated,  that  the  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  rc- 
eive  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  at  the  last  general 
neeting.  Certain  persons  were  deputed  to  prepare  a  memorial 
o  the  governors  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  soliciting  the 
ppointment  of  a  veterinary  medical  committee,  for  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  veterinary  pupils,  and  likewise  a  memorial  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  medical  examining  committee,  soliciting  their  sanction  ol  the 
neasure,  and  recommendation  of  it  to  the  governors.  1  hese  me- 
norials  had  been  prepared,  and  transmitted  by  Mr.  Coleman  to 
he  proper  quarters,  and  answers  had  been  received.  1  hese  me- 
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morials,  and  the  answers  to  them,  should  now  be  present,  wlier 
the  meeting  would  determine  what  future  measures  might  be  ne¬ 
cessary. 

A  difficulty  now  arose  :  neither  the  chairman  nor  secretary 
of  the  committee  was  prepared  to  produce  the  documents. 

Chairman. — Is  any  one  in  possession  of  the  facts  ? 

Mr.  Cherry. — I  am  in  possession  of  the  facts  ;  but  I  was  a 
dissentient  member;  I  stood  alone  ;  I  thought  the  papers  were 
drawn  up  in  too  humble  a  tone.  It  was  not  the  manner  in  which 
a  right  should  have  been  demanded.  I  could  not  consent  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  petition .  My  name  does  not  appear. 

Chairman. — Is  the  report  in  “  The  Veterinarian”  cor¬ 
rect  ? 

Mr.  Cherry. — I  know  nothin g  about  “  The  Veterina¬ 
rian  !” 

Chairman.: — Is  the  report  in  “The  Farrier”  correct  ? 

Mr.  Cherry. — It  is  :  I  am  in  possession  of  copies  of  all  the 
correspondence. 

Mr.  Coleman  now  entered  the  room.  Mr.  Fenwick  offered  tc 
resign  to  him  the  chair.  This  Mr.  Coleman  declined,  saying 
“  I  came  for  a  specific  purpose — to  explain  the  result  of  the  ho¬ 
nour  conferred  upon  me  by  presenting  the  memorials,  and  tc 
answer  any  questions  that  may  be  addressed  to  me  on  that  sub¬ 
ject.  Having  discharged  this  duty,  and  as  my  conduct  and  in¬ 
terest  may  possibly  be  implicated,  I  shall  retire,  that  the  mattei 
may  be  discussed  without  restraint. 

Mr.  Cherry. —There  are  certain  official  documents.  The 
regular  way  is  for  them  to  be  produced.  If  they  are  not  forth¬ 
coming,  we  must  take  the  best  account  we  can  get.  (The  memo¬ 
rials  and  replies  were  then  read.  They  have  already  been  given, 
Veterinarian  for  June,  p.  236,  and  July,  p.  292.) 

Mr.  Coleman. — So  far  as  these  documents  go,  I  shall  be 
enabled  to  shew  that  I  have  done  my  duty ;  but  there  was  ano¬ 
ther  question  agitated  at  that  meeting,  respecting  the  veterinary 
surgeon  being  permitted  to  become  a  subscriber  to,  and  to  have 
a  vote  in,  the  government  of  the  College.  This  was  first  agitated, 
and  it  was  decided  that  none  should  be  admitted  except  by  ballot 
at  a  meeting  of  governors.  I  was  not  present  when  this  was 
done. 

Mr.  Hart. — I  object  to  this,  as  not  applying  to  the  question 
before  us. 

Chairman. — I  think  it  fairly  falls  within  the  proper  line  ol 
argument. 

Mr.  Coleman.- — I  wish  to  know,  sir,  whatisthe  nature  of  the 
present  meeting  :  is  it  one  *of  students,  or  practitioner &  or  vote- 
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r'inarv  surgeons,  or  of  all  of  them  ?  I  see  some  of  all  ol  them 
here.  The  last  meeting  was  one  of  veterinary  surgeons.  I  have 
now  been  called  to  order  by  a  pupil.  (A  slight  pause.) 

Well,  sir,  I  was  saying  that  this  question  of  the  admission  of 
veterinary  surgeons  as  subscribers,  the  former  meeting  did  not 
much  enter  into  :  they  did  not  seem  to  me  to  feel  interested  in  it, 
or,  at  least,  they  felt  that  this  was  not  the  proper  time  for  enter¬ 
ing  into  it.  This  is  my  view  of  it ;  and  if  1  were  hostile  to  your 
object,  I  know  nothing  more  likely  to  defeat  that  object  than 
bringing  this  forward. 

Mr.  Cherry. — I  rise  with  pain  to  interrupt ;  but  I  think  that 

this  is  not  applicable  to  the  subject. 

Chairman. — Mr.  Coleman  appears  to  me  to  be  perfectly  in 

order. 

Mr.  Coleman. — It  is  my  duty  to  state  the  facts  as  they  oc¬ 
curred.  This  subject  took  up  the  time  of  the  general  meeting,  a 
full  hour  before  the  other  memorial  was  received.  1  here  was  an 
informality  in  it,  or  more  properly  an  objection,  which  had  not 
occurred  to  me,  until  it  was  pointed  out  by  one  ol  the  governors. 
The  memorial  demands,  that  a  committee  of  veterinary  surgeons 
should  be  appointed  for  the  examination  of  veterinary  pupils,  in 
I  addition  to  the  present  committee  ;  and  that  no  pupil  should  ob¬ 
tain  his  diploma  until  he  had  passed  both  committees.  There 
was  a  practical  objection  to  this.  A  pupil  may  be  examined  by 
the  veterinary  committee,  and  highly  approved  of  ;  but  he  will 
receive  no  certificate  for  that.  He  then  comes  before  the  medi¬ 
cal  committee,  and  for  some  deficiency  in  physiology  or  che¬ 
mistry  is  rejected.  This  appears  to  me  very  improper  and  ab¬ 
surd.  It  should  not  be  possible  that  a  student  should  be  passed 
by  one  committee  and  rejected  by  the  other.  If  the  memorial 
had  stated  that  the  pupil  should  have  the  option  of  being  exa¬ 
mined  by  the  one  or  the  other,  and  that  the  approval  of  that  com¬ 
mittee  should  entitle  him  to  a  diploma,  the  memorial  would  not 
have  been  rejected.  The  pupils  should  have  the  power  of  selec¬ 
tion.  Some  one  might  say,  “  I  do  not  wish  to  be  examined  by  the 
medical  committee ;  I  want  to  establish  my  character  as  a  vete¬ 
rinarian.' ”  Another,  who  has  seen  a  good  deal  of  practice,  may 
think  that  he  knows  as  much  as  the  whole  of  the  veterinary  com¬ 
mittee,  and  does  not  wish  to  be  examined  by  them.  He  will  go 
before  the  medical  committee  to  establish  his  reputation  as  a  che¬ 
mist  or  physiologist.  The  memorial  enforces  a  penalty  on  the 
pupil  by  compelling  him  to  be  examined  by  both  committees. 

I  have  heard  it  said,  that  it  required  that  the  pupil  shall  be  ex¬ 
amined  first  by  the  medical  committee,  or  he  will  not  go  to  it 
at  all.  1  consider  this  as  a  libel  oa  that  committee.  If  it  be  not 
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composed  of  men  of  sufficient  character  to  add  to  the  reputation 
of  the  pupil,  there  can  be  no  necessity  for  its  existence  at  all. 
1  think  that  it  would  be  an  honour  to  the  pupil  to  be  examined 
by  both ;  but  there  ought  to  be  nothing  compulsory.  I  would 
give  the  pupil  perfect  freedom  to  be  examined  by  the  one  or  the 
other,  or  by  both. 

I  think  that  this  was  an  error,  but  it  never  occurred  to  me  before ; 
and  I  take  blame  to  myself  that  I  had  not  better  considered  how 
the  plan  would  work.  It  is  an  act  of  injustice  to  the  pupil,  who 
ought  to  receive  a  certificate  by  whichever  committee  he  is  ex¬ 
amined.  If  a  general  human  practitioner  is  approved  by  the 
board  of  surgeons,  he  need  not  apply  to  the  apothecaries  for  a 
licence  to  practise.  If  he  passes  the  apothecaries'  board,  he 
need  not,  except  he  pleases,  appear  before  the  surgeons.  This 
is  a  radical  defect  in  the  memorial.  If  it  had  been  stated  that 
the  pupil  should  have  the  privilege  of  being  examined  by  either 
committee,  I  think  that  the  memorial  would  have  been  favour¬ 
ably  received.  I  heard  of  no  objection  which  would  have  ap¬ 
plied  to  it  under  this  form. 

I  have  no  wish  to  monopolize  all  the  advantages  attached  to 
the  College.  I  should  be  delighted  to  see  another  school,  and 
the  nearer  to  the  College  the  better.  I  would  have  lectures  on  the 
diseases  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  dogs,  delivered,  even  in  the  College 
theatre.  I  have  no  objection  to  an  honourable  opposition,  such 
as  exists  between  the  Aldersgate  school  and  that  of  St.  Bartho¬ 
lomew's,  or  between  Mr.  Grainger’s  and  Guy's.  I  should  be 
pleased  to  see  another  school.  I  should  be  satisfied  if  the  pupils 
of  Mr.  Dick  received  all  the  advantages  which  are  enjoyed  by 
the  pupils  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College. 

1  his  is  not  the  thought  of  a  moment ;  it  is  that  on  which 
I  have  acted.  Did  I  oppose  Mr.  Youatt's  school?  No  !  I  re¬ 
commended  my  pupils  to  attend  it.  I  encouraged  him  to  de¬ 
liver  lectures  on  the  diseases  of  dogs  and  cattle  ;  and  I  under¬ 
stand  that  a  great  proportion  of  his  class  consisted  of  my  pupils — 
those  who  were  recommended  to  him  by  me. 

I  say  this  to  shew  that  I  do  not  wish  a  monopoly.  I  derive 
many  emoluments  from  my  pupils.  In  other  schools,  lectures 
are  the  steps  to  future  practice.  This  is  not  the  case  at  the 
College :  on  the  contrary,  I  have  uniformly  recommended  persons 
to  employ  the  nearest  veterinary  surgeon.  I  derive  no  emolu¬ 
ment  from  private  practice, — I  wish  to  derive  none.  I  wish  for 
the  establishment  of  another  school.  Some  years  have  passed 
since  I  wished  that  a  gentleman  whom  I  now  see  in  the  room 
(Mr.  W.  Percivall)  should  be  appointed  to  a  situation  at  the 
C  ollege ;  and  I  wish  so  still.  1  am  not  a  monopolist ;  and  I  have 
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warmly  at  heart  the  interests  of  the  veterinary  profession.  And 
now,  gentlemen,  having  said  thus  much,  I  shall  retire. 

Mr.  Cherry. — I  could  wish  that  the  Professor  would  remain. 

I  have  many  remarks  to  make,  which  would  be  better  offered  in 
his  presence  than  his  absence. 

Mr.  Coleman. — I  have  stated  fully  wdiat  are  my  feelings 
and  views ;  and  my  presence  here  can  be  no  longer  required. 
Mr.  Coleman  then  retired. 

Mr.  Cherry. — I  would  beg  leave  to  say,  that  not  a  single 
syllable  of  what  Mr.  Coleman  has  now  stated  applies  to  the  bu¬ 
siness  of  the  present  meeting.  I  have  in  my  possession  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Coleman  on  the  same  question  in  May  1827,  and 
totally  opposite  to  what  he  now  states.  It  is  all  a  mere  subterfuge. 
I  do  not  believe  that  in  any  form  the  petition  of  the  veterinary 
body  was  intended  to  be  granted.  I  beg  that  the  correspondence 
may  be  read. — [It  was  accordingly  read  by  the  chairman,  vide 
Veterinarian.] 

Mr.  Cherry  then  proceeded.  The  first  document  is  the  com¬ 
munication  from  the  medical  examining  committee  to  the  gover¬ 
nors,  in  1827,  recommending  the  addition  of  some  veterinary 
surgeons.  Although  no  disposition  is  shewn  to  amalgamate  the 
practical  knowledge  of  the  veterinary  surgeon  with  the  veterinary 
theories  of  the  physician  and  surgeon,  still  it  is  plausible  enough ; 
but  when  information  was  asked  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
duties  of  examination  were  to  be  divided  between  two  committees, 
none  could  be  obtained  ;  and  the  proposition  died  a  natural  death, 
as  an  abortive  malformation. 

In  the  second  document,  the  medical  examining  committee 
state,  that  they  see  no  reason  to  alter  their  former  opinion  :  they 
do  not,  however,  recommend  the  measure,  as  they  were  requested 
to  do;  but  should  the  general  meeting  “ think  proper”  to  ap¬ 
point  a  veterinary  committee,  they,  the  medical  committee,  then 
wish  to  relinquish  the  fees  they  have  heretofore  received.  This 
looks  very  much  like  pouting,  since  the  fees  heretofore  given 
them  had  not  been  complained  of;  and  when  the  veterinary 
examining  committee  was  proposed  at  the  general  meeting  of 
veterinary  surgeons,  it  was  distinctly  stated  that  its  services  were 
to  be  given  without  fee.  I  do  think  it  a  gross  dereliction  of  duty 
in  Mr.  Coleman  that  he  had  not  stated  and  pressed  this.  If  the 
old  committee  were  not  apprised  of  this  fact,  they  ought  to  have 
been  so  through  their  member  Mr.  Coleman,  who  was  in  pos¬ 
session  of  it ;  therefore  no  facility  on  this  score  was  requisite  :  to 
talk  of  giving  facility  where  no  difficulty  existed  was  begging  the 
question ;  and  if  it  was  intended  to  cordially  concur  in  the  pro- 
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posal  respecting  the  appointment  of  a  new  committee,  these  re- 
marks  were  quite  uncalled  for. 

We  next  come  to  the  third  document ;  and  from  this  it  appears 
that  Mr.  Coleman  took  the  memorial  to  a  meeting  of  subscribers. 
Now  what  had  they  to  do  with  it?  It  was  addressed  to  the  go¬ 
vernors  ;  then  why  hand  it  over  to  a  general  meeting  of  sub¬ 
scribers?  But  then  this  meeting  refer  to  their  apprehensions  of 
practical  inconveniences,  and  a  former  resolution  of  theirs.  What 
these  are  they  do  not  condescend  to  state ;  and  while  these  remain 
secret,  the  production  signed  “  George  Holmne  Sumner”  is 
merely  a  stringing  together  of  words,  and  is  devoid  of  any  defi¬ 
nitive  meaning.  It,  however,  leaves  the  obvious  inference,  that 
they  mean  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  veterinary  surgeons. 

We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Coleman’s  letter; 
and  it  certainly  is  any  thing  but  satisfactory,  coming  from  one  so 
blended  with  the  profession  as  he  is,  and  from  one  making  such 
warm  professions  of  gratitude  and  attachment  to  it  as  he  does. 
That  Mr.  Coleman  feels  grateful  to  the  veterinary  profession  for 
the  liberal  sums  of  money  it  has  paid,  and  for  the  unbounded 
support  it  has  afforded  him,  will  be  readily  believed ;  and  that 
he  also  feels  grateful  to  the  medical  examining  committee,  as 
public  lecturers,  for  the  assistance  they  have  rendered  in  contri¬ 
buting  to  the  instruction  of  the  pupils  paying  him  so  large  a  fee 
as  twenty  guineas,  is  not  to  be  doubted.  I  do  deny  that  veteri¬ 
nary  pupils  have  ever  received  gratuitous  instruction.  The  pupil 
is  not  indebted  to  these  medical  teachers.  The  fee  of  twenty 
guineas  is  an  enormously  large  one.  It  ought  to  cover  all  the 
instruction  (if  instruction  it  be)  which  the  pupil  derives  from  the 
College ;  and  that  from  the  medical  teachers  too.  Instruction ! 
why  I  heard  that  a  demonstration  was  lately  given  by  Mr.  Sewell—* 
a  most  extraordinary  circumstance  ! — and  that  it  actually  lasted 
nearly  ten  minutes.  It  might  be  short  and  sweet ;  but  if  it  was  in¬ 
telligible  it  was  the  first  time.  I  repeat,  sir,  that  the  fee  of  twenty 
guineas  is  sufficient  to  cover  the  instruction  of  the  pupil ;  and  it 
is  the  Professor  and  not  the  pupil  who  is  under  obligation  to  the 
medical  teachers.  But  why  the  liberality  of  the  medical  exami-' 
ner,  who  has  for  thirty  years  been  receiving  fees  for  his  examina¬ 
tions,  is  to  be  extolled  for  now  conditionally  offering  to  relinquish 
them,  while  the  declaration  of  the  veterinary  surgeons,  that  no 
fees  whatever  were  to  be  charged  to  the  student  on  their  account, 
is  passed  over,  does  not  appear.  Mr.  Coleman,  however,  assumes, 
that  the  veterinary  examination  was  to  throw  an  additional  ex¬ 
pense  on  the  student :  that,  to  prevent  this,  the  medical  exami¬ 
ners  will  now  give  their  services  gratuitously ;  nay,  that  they 
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ctually  adhere  to  an  opinion  formerly  given;  and  this,  to 
,Ir.  Coleman,  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  :  but  then  Mr.  Coleman 
dnds  up  his  satisfaction  with  communicating  a  direct  negative 
n  the  expectations  that  had  been  entertained,  and  the  trifling 
concessions  that  had  been  asked  for.  Should  the  general 
leeting  think  'proper  to  appoint  a  veterinary  committee,  then 
le  old  committee  will  feel  compunctions  at  being  paid  for  services ; 
at  should  it  be  left  in  undisputed  possession  of  its  heretofore 
ssumed  authority,  then  fees  may  be  tendered  as  usual.  The 
earest  approximation  that  the  medical  examining  committee,  in 
s  adherence  to  a  former  opinion,  makes  towards  recommending  a 
Bterinary  examining  committee  is,  permission  for  the  general 
leeting  to  make  such  an  appointment,  if  it u  thinks  proper;”  but 
lat  meeting  gives  a  direct  negative  to  the  little  that  had  been 
deed:  yet  this  complete  failure  gives  to  Mr.  Coleman  satisfac¬ 
tion  !  Between  his  friends,  the  medical  examiners  and  gover- 
ars  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  friends  the  veterinary  surgeons  on 
le  other,  Mr.  Coleman  has,  somehow  or  other,  to  use  an  illus- 
ationof  his  own,  got  into  a  cleft-stick:  how  he  is  to  be  released 
om  that  painful  situation  must  be  left  to  future  events.  I  con¬ 
ude,  sir,  with  the  following  motion: — “That  this  meeting  re¬ 
aves  with  regret  and  disappointment  these  communications. ” 
Mr.  Rogers. — I  beg  leave  to  second  this  motion. 

The  Chairman. — I  am  truly  sorry  that  it  is  my  duty  to  put 
ich  a  motion.  It  was  put  and  earned. 

Mr. Cherry. — I  next  move  “That,  from  the  denial  given  to 
ie  claim  of  veterinary  surgeons  to  participate  in  the  examination 
f  pupils,  as  to  their  fitness  to  become  practitioners ;  and,  more- 
/er,  from  the  fact  of  veterinary  surgeons  being  even  excluded 
om  becoming  subscribers  to  the  institution  called  the  Veterinary 
ollege ;  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  present  meeting  that  it  is  the 
itention  of  the  rulers  of  the  College  to  break  off  all  connexion 
ith  the  body  of  veterinary  practitioners.”  I  think  this  proposi- 
on  so  plain,  that  I  will  not  say  one  word  in  support  of  it. 

This  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  C.  Clarke. 

The’C h airman. — This  motion  contains  a  large  scope.  The 
rofessor  seems  to  say  to-night,  that  he  does  not  wish  to  shake 
$  off.  We  must  not  only  attend  to  what  a  man  says,  but  con- 
der  how  he  acts. 

Mr.  Cherry. — They  have  not  only  refused  to  admit  us,  but 
ley  have  turned  us  out.  1  have^been  turned  out.  I  was  a 
ibscriber ;  I  tendered  the  continuance  of  my  subscription  ; 
Ir.  Sewell,  the  man  of  many  offices,  refused  to  take  it. 

A  Pupil.— I,  sir,  have  derived  advantages  from  the  lectures 
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of  Mr.  Sewell.  I  do  object  to  these  personal  observations  ;  anti 
more  particularly  repel  this  gross  and  unjust  attack. 

Mr.  Cherry. — The  gentleman  misunderstands  me.  I  die1 
not  say  that  no  instruction  was  derived  from  certain  lectures  o 
demonstrations.  The  man  must  be  humble  indeed  from  whon 
some  good  cannot  be  obtained.  The  extent  of  that  instruction: 
I  will  not  now  comment  on. 

TheCiiairman. — I  consider  the  Veterinary  College  as  a  mer 
private  society — a  joint-stock-company, — where  gentlemen  ma; 
send  their  horses  at  the  cheapest  rate.  Of  the  inefficiency  ofth 
present  examining  committee  there  can  be  no  doubt.  They  cai> 
examine  in  physiology,  but  not  in  veterinary  practice.  So  far  a; 
my  experience  goes,  the  human  surgeon  is  the  most  ignorant  c 
all  men  respecting  the  diseases  and  treatment  of  horses.  But  the; 
Mr.  Coleman  says  the  names  of  these  surgeons  confer  such  valu 
on  the  diploma.  How  can  the  signature  of  a  man  who  know 
nothing  of  horses  attest  the  competency  of  a  practitioner  o 
horses  ?  And  then  the  system  of  examination,  that  categoric? j 
special-pleading  system.  Put  the  knife  into  the  hand  of  th 
pupil ;  that  would  be  the  best.  Let  the  pupil  be  made  to  pei 
form  all  the  usual  operations  on  the  living  subject.  It  is  th 
want  of  this  which  has  brought  our  profession  thus  low.  Oi 
art  can  only  be  learned  by  manual  practice.  Let  the  student  b 
made  to  do"  his  duty ;  and  let  those  examine  who  understan 
what  that  duty  is. 

Mr.  Youatt. — I  am  not  in  the  secret,  and  therefore  canna 
guess  vffiat  other  resolutions  Mr.  Cherry  may  have  to  proposed 
but  it  does  appear  to  me  that  we  are  proceeding  far  too  precip 
tately.  If  this  motion  be  carried,  from  that  hour  all  connexion 
must  cease  between  the  Veterinary  College  and  the  body  of  tl 
profession.  Do  we  wish  for  this  ?  We  may  have  much  cauM 
for  complaint, — we  may  have  received,  we  have  received,  tl 
grossest  indignity — we  are  deemed  unworthy  to  become  e?j 
aminers,  or  even  subscribers;  but  are  we  disposed  to  go  tl 
length  of  breaking  off  all  connexion  with  the  College  ?  x4re  v 
prepared  for  it  ?  Have  we  another  school  for  the  education 
the  pupil, — a  provision  for  the  improvement  of  our  art, — a  bor 
of  union  among  practitioners?  Are  we  prepared  for  a  war 
destruction?  Is  it,  sir,  our  anxious  and  honourable  object 
reform  the  abuses  of  the  College,  or  are  w^e  aiming  to  undermil  i 
and  overthrow  it  ? 

I  v’ould  beg,  sir,  to  move  as  an  amendment,  that  on  whi< 
every  one  seems  to  be  agreed — that  on  which  he  who  loves  hi 
profession,  or  feels  as  a  man,  cannot  entertain  a  moment 
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}ouljt—  that  on  which  the  mind  of  every  impartial  observer  un¬ 
connected  with  our  profession  is  made  up,  that  when  we  are  ex¬ 
cluded  from  that  situation  which  we  alone  are  competent  to  fill — 
fie  examination  of  the  veterinary  pupil— and  excluded,  because 
ve  shall  probably  be  actuated  by  motives  disgraceful  to  human 
lature— w  hen  we  are  excluded  from  the  privilege  of  contributing 
:o  the  support,  and  mingling  with  the  affairs,  of  that  institution 
whence  we  sprung,  and  with  the  prosperity  of  which  we  are  all 
dentified,  although  the  door  remains  open  ta  our  meanest 
Troom  and  the  veriest  outcast  of  society,  we  have  been  treated 
with  uncalled-for,  undeserved,  indefensible  indignity  and  insult. 

1,  therefore,  move,  as  an  amendment,  embodied  in  language 
sufficiently  strong,  and  which,  expressing  the  common  feeling  of 
every  practitioner,  must  produce  its  desired  effect,  “  That,  from 
the  denial  given  to  the  claim  of  veterinary  surgeons  to  participate 
m  the  examination  of  pupils,  as  to  their  ‘fitness  to  become  prac¬ 
titioners;  and,  moreover,  from  the  fact  of  veterinary  surgeons 
being  even  excluded  from  becoming  subscribers  to  the  institution 
called  the  Veterinary  College ;  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  present 
meeting  that  the  grossest  indignity  has  been  offered  to  the  vete¬ 
rinary  profession.  ’ 

Mr.  James  Turner. — The  original  motion  seems  to  me  to 
contain  a  sweeping  censure,  without  considering  or  enquiring  who 
are  friends  and  who  are  foes.  W  hat  possible  blame  can  be  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Professor?  Has  he  not  done  what  we  asked  him 
to  do?  He  presented  the  memorial — he  advocated  it.  If  it  was 
rejected,  it  was  not  his  fault.  A  certain  part  of  the  committee, 
and  under  certain  influence,  have  been  mere  instruments  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  this  disappointment.  W  e  should  not  lose  sight  of  the 
manner  in  wfiich  Mr.  Coleman  presented  himself  here  to-night. 
He  w  as  well  assured  that  he  would  not  be  loaded  with  encomiums  ; 
yet  became,  dhe  other  Professor  has  not  dared  to  show’ Ininscli. 
It  is  fair  to  give  credit  for  good  intention  to  a  gentleman  who  not 
onlv  has  done  all  that  wrc  washed  him  to  do,  but  has  succeeded  as 
far  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  succeed. 

Chairman.— The  Professor  would  have  done  better  if  he  had 
staid  to  hear  what  was  said  against  him. 

Mr.  J.  Turner. — He  was  fully  justified  in  retiring.  He  had 
discharged  the  duty  which  brought  him,  and  1  think  lie  has  been 
without  cause  attacked  personally  and  severely. 

Mr.  C.  Clark.— We  cannot  penetrate  into  the  secret  motives 
of  these  governors,  and  jack  out  the  liberal  from  the  illiberal ;  but 
the  act  of  the  majority  is  binding  upon  all ;  and  all  must  sulk  i 
for  the  act  of  that  majority,  be  it  ever  so  disgraeciub 
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Mr.  H allen.  I  am  in  the  habit  of  associating  with  several 
country  practitioners,  in  extensive  practice,  and  a  credit  to  their 
profession.  I  have  asked  them  u  Do  you  know  what  is  going  on 
in  London  ?  They  are  going  to  appoint  a  veterinary  examining 
committee.  “1  am  very  glad  of  it,”  was  the  uniform  reply: 
“it  is  what  has  been  long  wanted ;  but  I  hope  they  will  not  dis¬ 
gust  the  old  committee.”  This  is  the  universal  feeling.  The 
state  of  the  profession  requires  the  appointment  of  a  veterinary 
examining  committee ;  but  our  measures  should  be  conciliatory, 
foi  we  are  particularly  indebted  to  these  gentlemen.  Their  names 
give  value  to  our  diploma,  and  add  to  our  reputation.  Then, 
iii  reference  to  the  education  of  the  pupil,  Mr.  Cherry  says,  that 
Mr.  Coleman  is  over  and  above  paid  for  the  instruction  given 
at  the  College,  and  that  the  twenty  guineas  ought  to  include 
lectuies  of  every  kind,  and  that  it  is  Mr.  Coleman  who  is  in¬ 
debted  to  these  gentlemen,  and  not  we.  I  confess  that  I  cannot 
agree  to  this.  1  feel,  and  ever  shall  feel,  myself  under  much  ob¬ 
ligation  to  these  gentlemen. 

He  says  again,  that  there  has  been  one  solitary  demonstration 
of  ten  minutes  given  by  Mr.  Sewell.  I  must  beg  leave  to  con- 
tiadict  this.  During  my  residence  of  two  years,  I  have  witnessed 
fifty  or  a  hundred  demonstrations  from  Mr.  Sewell ;  and  there  is 
a  gentleman  in  the  room  who  has  been  appointed  demonstrator. 
(No!  no !)  Well,  then,  Mr.  Vines,  to  whom  I  refer,  calls  himself 
assistant-demonstrator. 

Mr.  C.  Clark. — I  think  this  resolution  should  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  imputing  any  blame  to  the  veterinary  examiners.  Their 
answer  to  our  memorial  was  perfectly  satisfactory.  They  strenu¬ 
ously  enforced  the  expediency  of  that  which  we  demanded. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  universal  feeling  of  the  propriety 
and  necessity  of  this  new  board. 

A  Country  Practitioner  approved  of  the  amendment  pro¬ 
posed  by  Mr.  Youatt.  Mr.  Cherry’s  motion  went  to  cast  off  all 
connexion  with  the  College  :  Mr.  Youatt’ s  amendment  only  put 
that  on  record  of  which  the  slightest  doubt  could  not  be  enter¬ 
tained, — that  the  profession  had  suffered  the  grossest  indignity, 
and  keenly  felt  that  indignity.  We  were  not  prepared  to  throw 
off  our  connexion  with  the  College;  we  had  nothing  to  substitute 
in  its  room. 

r  Mr.  Child. — I  beg  leave  to  support  the  amendment  of  Mr. 
Youatt.  It  attacks  no  one  personally  and  invidiously.  It  con¬ 
tains  no  slur  on  Mr.  Coleman,  or  the  present  committee ;  but  it 
expresses  that  which  every  practitioner  throughout  the  kingdom 
feels,— that  wc  have  received  the  greatest  possible  indignity. 
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Chairman. — The  original  motion  would  bring  us  at  once  to 
open  war ;  and  I  do  not  know  whether  that  were  not  to  be  de¬ 
sired,  for  we  should  then  know  what  we  were  to  expect,  and  what 
we  were  about. 

Mr.  Thompson. — If  we  must  have  war,  the  sooner  the  better. 
If  we  must  draw  the  sword,  let  us  throw  away  the  scabbard. 

After  some  farther  discussion,  and  that  of  too  personal  a  nature, 
the  original  motion  was  withdrawn,  and  the  amendment  carried  by 
a  very  great  majority.  It  was  then  moved  and  carried, 

That  the  profession,  thus  situated,  deems  it  necessary  to  adopt 
such  measures  as  appear  to  be  for  the  general  good  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  and  the  public. 

Mr.  Cherry. — It  has  been  carried  at  a  previous  meeting,  that 
a  committee  of  six  veterinary  surgeons  should  be  appointed  to 
act  in  concert  with  the  present  committee.  No  man  can  doubt 
that  the  examination  of  veterinarians  should  be  principally  con¬ 
ducted  by  veterinary  surgeons.  Following  up  this  principle,  I  beg 
leave  to  move, 

“That  a  committee  of  twelve  veterinary  surgeons,  selected  from 
the  general  body  of  practitioners,  be  elected  by  that  body,  to 
examine  such  persons  as  may  present  themselves  for  that  purpose, 
with  authority  to  give  certificates  of  qualification ;  and  that 
this  committee  be  designated  the  i  Veterinary  Board  of  Ex - 
a  miners.’  ” 

This  resolution  contains  in  it  nothing  compulsory  on  the  practi¬ 
tioner  or  the  student.  He  may  present  himself  before  this  board, 
or  he  may  not.  Nothing  can  compel  him  but  the  force  of  public 
opinion.  It  may,  therefore,  be  passed  with  perfect  safety.  It  is 
establishing  that  which  ought  to  have  been  established  by  the 
governors  of  the  present  College,  with  this  advantage,  that  it  will 
admit  pupils  from  every  school. 

Mr.  Child. — This  motion  appears  to  me  puerile,  ridiculous, 
and  involved  in  absurdity.  Will  this  committee,  separate  from 
the  College,  ever  establish  itself  in  the  estimation  of  the  public  ? 
Will  a  young  man  present  himself  to  this  committee  in  preference 
to,  or  when  he  has  passed,  the  first  ?  Such  a  committee  would  be 
the  laughing-stock  of  the  world.  It  is  like  the  radical  reformers. 
They  first  petition  parliament,  and,  that  petition  being  rejected, 
they  threaten  to  send  members  themselves.  It  is  a  complete 
farce.  Will  practitioners,  separate  and  apart  from  the  College, 
be  able  to  establish  an  ordeal  before  which  the  veterinary  pupil 
will  be  induced  to  present  himself,  and  from  which  he  will  go 
forth  as  an  accredited  veterinary  surgeon,  if  he  has  not  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  properly  authorised  committee ;  or  if,  perchance, 
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lie  may  have  been  rejected  by  them  ?  If  any  memorial  can  be 
proposed  addressed  to  the  patron  of  the  College,  or  to  others,  for 
the  redress  of  our  manifest  grievances,  I  will  zealously  support  it  ; 
but  this  is  a  mere  farce. 

Mr.  Hart. — What  do  you  consider  proper  authority? 

Mr.  Child. — Acknowledged  authority. 

Mr.  Cherry. — There  can  be  no  authority  superior  to  that  of 
the  body  of  veterinary  practitioners.  Much  as  I  respect  the 
ability  which  Mr.  Child  has  displayed,  I  cannot  approve  of  the 
indiscriminate  swoop  with  which  lie  would  consign  the  veterinary 
pupils  to  utter  insignificance.  I  think  them  to  be  a  diligent, 
studious,  praiseworthy  body.  They  have  not  the  mark  of  Cain 
upon  them.  They  are  a  class  of  young  men  most  likely  to  apply 
to  this  second  committee.  It  would  be  an  additional  honour  to 
them.  I  was  present  in  a  court  of  justice  when  Baron  Vaughan, 
remarkable  for  his  horse-knowledge,  looking  at  the  College  cer¬ 
tificate,  asked  “What  is  this? — A  piece  of  parchment:  no,  not 
possessing  the  value  of  parchment;  a  scrap  of  paper.  There  are 
great  names  attached  to  it, — Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Mr.  Brodie. 
These  names  would  tell  for  something  subscribed  to  the  certificate 
of  a  human  surgeon,  but  these  gentlemen  can  know  nothing  about 
veterinary  practice.  You  must  put  this  completely  out  of  the 
question.” 

Mr.  C.  Clark  thought  that  every  young  veterinarian  desirous 
to  stand  high  with  the  public  would  present  himself  before  this 
second  committee. 

Mr.  Hart. — They  must  do  so;  for  if  it  be  true,  as  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  so  frequently  asserts,  that  medical  men  never  become  good 
veterinary  practitioners,  they  cannot  be  good  and  efficient  prac¬ 
titioners. 

Mr.  Child. —  I  apprehend,  sir,  that  we  are  not  here  to  discuss 
the  value  of  a  College  diploma,  but  the  propriety  of  a  certain 
question.  I  am  aware  of  no  veterinary  establishment  beside  that 
at  the  College,  except  Mr.  Youatt’s.  There  is  no  institution  that 
could,  with  propriety,  grant  diplomas.  I  am  sorry  that  the 
College  diploma  is  so  cheap,  and  so  easily  obtained ;  yet  while 
the  College  exists,  it  would  be  absurd  to  set  up  an  examining 
committee,  except  it  were  accompanied  by  another  school  of 
education ;  and  the  school  should  most  undoubtedly  precede  the 
committee. 

Let  any  specific  plan  of  reform  be  laid  down,  and  I  will 
enter  into  it  cordially  and  zealously.  It  has  been  too  long  and 
too  notoriously  wanted :  but  the  measure  now  proposed  is  fraught 
with  absurdity;  and  the  signature  of  Sir  A.  Cooper  to  the  present 
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diploma  would  weigh  more  with  the  public  than  tnose  of  all  the 
gentlemen  who  could  be  collected  m  tms  pioposed  but  impiac 

ticable  committee.  . 

Mr.  Cherry.— I  think  myself  particularly  fortunate  in  re¬ 
ceiving  support  where  I  least  expected  it.  1  did  not  know  Mi. 
Child  ^before ;  but  I  now  know  him  with  pleasure,  since  he  is 
disposed  to  go  so  much  farther  than  the  piesent  motion  piofesses 
to  do;  and  I  shall  have  his  support  to  another  motion,  which  I 
mean  presently  to  bring  forward.  It  has  been  objected,  that  theie 
is  but  one  school,  and  that  it  would  be  absuid  to  institute  anothei. 
]Sow  it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  there  is  anothei  school,  that  of 
Mr.  Dick.  I  do  think  that  the  great  body  of  students  is  qualified 
to  pass,  and  would  pass,  both  committees ,  and  I  am  peifectly 
assured  that  no  gentleman  on  the  committee  would  so  fai  forget 
himself  as  to  be  swayed  by  unworthy  motives  in  the  examination 
of  the  pupil.  I  cannot  think  thus  degradingly  of  the  piofession 
to  which  I  belong.  There  is  as  much  honour  as  in  the  general 
body  of  medical  men ;  and  we  are  as  little  likely  to  be  swayed 

by  unworthy  motives. 

Mr.  W.  Goodwin. — Mr.  Child  has  expressed  his  readiness 
to  enter  into  any  specific  plan  of  reform.  Permit  me  to  ask,  w  hat 
measures  can  be  proposed  to  these  men,  who  will  not  receive  us  in 
any  shape.  They  have  said  that  they  will  not  have  us.  We 
were  recommended  to  petition  them;  but  they  rejected  our  peti¬ 
tion  with  contumely.  Notwithstanding  Mr.  Coleman’s  apparent 
sanction  of  the  appointment  of  a  veterinary  committee,  I  cannot 
believe  him  sincere  when  he  comes  to-night  with  such  a  plain  and 
evident  subterfuge.  The  two  committees  not  working  together  ! 
How  came  we  to  ask  for  the  separate  committee  of  veterinary 
surgeons  ?  Because  Mr.  Coleman  advised  it— because  the  me¬ 
dical  committee  would  not  have  us  among  them ;  and  now  the  two 
committees  will  not  w'ork  well.  It  is  a  mere  subterfuge. 

Mr.  Coleman  publicly  stated  that  it  would  be  improper  to  allow 
veterinary  surgeons  to  become  subscnbeis  to  the  College,  because 
those  who  were  discontented  would  have  an  opportunity  of  going 
for  their  two  guineas,  and  saying  “  We  will  pay  you  off  for  this.” 
A  man  who  could  make  such  a  supposition  as  this  with  leguid  to 
us,  could  not  be  sincere  when  he  affirmed  that  he  wished  to  have  us 
a  part  and  parcel  of  the  committee. 

If,  after  thirty-seven  years,  we  cannot  stand  alone,  why  then 
we  must  draw  up  another  petition,  and  try  to  come  to  an  amicable 
arrangement;  but  if  wre  can  find  men  among  us  capable  of  ex¬ 
amining  the  veterinary  pupil,  let  us  do  it.  lliere  are  many 
students,  and  many  practitioners  young  and  old,  who  would  imme¬ 
diately  submit  themselves  to  the  judgment  of  this  committee. 
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It  would  soon  be  asked  of  the  practitioner,  “By  which  committee 
have  you  been  examined?”  and  he  would  not  dare  to  reply  to  a 
horseman,  or  to  any  man  of  common  sense,  “  By  the  medical  com¬ 
mittee  alone.”  The  diploma  of  the  medical  committee  is,  in  the 
estimation  of  every  sporting  man,  and  of  the  public  at  large,  per¬ 
fectly  valueless.  The  commander-in-chief  would  be  the  first  to 
exact  that  commissions  should  not  be  given  to  veterinary  surgeons 
unless  they  had  been  examined  and  passed  by  the  veterinary  com¬ 
mittee.  It  would  no  longer  be  possible  for  Mr.  Coleman,  Veteri¬ 
nary  Surgeon  and  Druggist-general  to  the  Cavalry,  to  say,  “  You 
shall  not  use  opium  and  Barbadoes  aloes,  because  they  cost  too 
much  money.” 

After  having  suffered  so  much,  and  been  so  much  insulted,  we 
ought  to  secede  in  a  body  from  the  Veterinary  College.  What  is 
a  veterinary  surgeon?  Is  he  better  than,  is  he  so  gdbd  as,  a 
farrier?  In  the  country,  many  an  old  farrier  is  preferred  to  the 
veterinarian.  A  few  days  ago  I  saw  a  case  in  which  an  old  farrier 
had  presently  succeeded,  after  a  young  veterinary  surgeon  had  been 
blundering  on  for  a  month.  Yet  we  are  to  settle  every  thing  in 
an  amicable  way. 

Apothecaries  have  the  absolute  management  of  their  profession ; 
surgeons  have  the  sole  control  of  theirs ;  but  the  veterinary  sur¬ 
geon  must  have  nothing  to  do  with  his.  Have  we  not  paid  our 
twenty  guineas  ?  Have  we  not,  in  various  ways,  mainly  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  very  existence  of  the  College  ?  and  yet  we  are  utterly 
excluded  from  it.  Our  blacksmiths  would  be  admitted ;  but  the 
door  is  closed  against  us.  Have  we  not  as  much  right  as  any  one 
else  ?  Every  man  who  is  not  an  outlaw  has  an  undoubted  right. 
They  now  keep  us  out — they  cannot  do  it  for  ever.  It  is  a  public 
institution,  and  open  to  us  and  to  every  one.  Then,  are  we  to  sit 
down,  and  attempt  an  amicable  adj  ustment  with  them  ?  I  cor¬ 
dially  support  Mr.  Cherry’s  motion.  Let  this  committee  be  forth¬ 
with  formed  ; — let  it  be  selected  from  the  general  body  of  practi¬ 
tioners  ; — let  this  be  known  to  the  public,  and  there  will  be  little 
custom  for  the  other. 

Mr.  Child. — Mr.  Goodwin  seems  to  have  directed  much  of 
what  he  has  said  to  me.  I  am  as  much  aware  as  he  is,  that  some¬ 
thing  is  necessary  to  be  done ;  I  am  aware  that  there  are  many 
evils  which  imperiously  require  reformation ;  and  I  should  heartily 
join  in  any  rational  and  feasible  method  of  reforming  them.  I, 
too,  have  a  College  diploma;  but  I  attach  no  value  to  it.  Whatever 
reputation  I  may  have  is  not  founded  on  it.  Perhaps  I  shall 
never  look  at  it  again ;  and  I  sometimes  almost  despise  it,  when 
I  see  it  bestowed  on  so  many  incompetent  persons.  I  know  that 
the  College  diploma  is  ridiculed ;  I  have  heard  it  too  often,  and 
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00  painfully;  but  why  is  this?  because  the  college  is  a  mere  pri- 
ate  institution,  and  not  a  chartered  body.  Until  it  is  a  char- 
ered  bodv  the  veterinary  surgeon  must  stand  or  fall  by  his  own 
)rofessional  talent.  Nothing  can  be  done  effectually  until,  as  a. 
jody,  we  apply  for  a  charter.  To  a  military  man  only,  the 
liploma  is  of  some  value,  because  without  it  he  could  not  obtain 
lis  commission.  Every  effort,  and  every  plan,  except  to  reform 
*ur  abuses,  and  prepare  ourselves  for  a  charter,  would  only  expose 
is  to  ridicule. 

Many  gentlemen  now  impatiently  demanded  that  the  question 

hould  be  put. 

Mr.  C  herry. — I  do  not  think  the  time  lost  in  listening  to  a 
train  of  argument,  and  statement  of  facts,  like  that  which  they 
iad  just  neard  from  Mr.  Goodwin.  I  can  add  nothing  to  its 
:ffect.  But  a  gentleman  has  been  branching  out  into  charters 
tnd  military  men.  What  has  this  to  do  with  the  question  ?  The 
nilitary  man  requires  the  present  diploma,  because  no  better  is 
o  be  had.  As  for  a  charter,  it  is  out  of  the  question.  We  are 
lot  a  united  body.  There  are  two  interests.  The  College  says 
hat  it  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  us.  We  have  been  urged  to 
ry  measures  of  conciliation  :  wre  have  done  so ;  and  the  answer 
las  been  repeated — wre  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  you. 

The  Chairman  congratulated  the  meeting  on  the  temper  with 
vhich  the  subject  was  discussed.  Mr.  Coleman  has  admitted  the 
lecessity  of  a  rival  school.  So  convinced  am  I  of  this,  that  1 
a  ill  put  down  my  hundred  guineas  towards  its  foundation. 

Mr.  W.  Goo  DWIN. — And  I  am  ready  to  subscribe  an  equal 

mm. 

Mr.  Morgan. — After  all,  I  think  we  are  throwing  dirt  upon 
mrselves  :  we  are  befouling  our  own  nest.  If  we  are  any  thing, 
vhat  made  us  so  ?  1  f  we  have  a  local  habitation  and  a  name,  to 

►vhat  do  we  owe  it  ?  We  complain  that  we  have  no  share  in  the 
government  of  the  college.  What  right  has  a  subscriber  of  fifty 
guineas  to  any.  hospital  to  demand  to  govern  that  hospital  ?  We 
profess  to  come  here  to  support  the  respectability  of  the  veterinary 
surgeon,  while  we  seem  to  be  ashamed  of  the  name.  It  is  a  sad 
thing  when  the  children  are  in  hostile  array  against  the  parent. 

Mr.  Cherry. — There  are  two  kinds  of  children:  we  are  the 
bastards,  which  the  parent  sends  of!  to  the  parish  as  soon  as  he 
?an.  Would  Mr.  Morgan  put  himself  on  a  level  with  many  who 
had  passed  this  non-veterinary  committee. 

Mr.  Vines  being  expressly  called  upon  by  the  chairman,  said, 
u  As  holding  an  office  in  the  College,  I  am  placed  in  a  somewhat 
delicate  situation ;  but  being  called  upon  for  an  opinion,  l  shall 
not  shrink  from  the  avowal  of  it.  1  am  attached  to  the  profession. 

T  T 
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There  is  certainly  room  for  considerable  improvement ;  and  every 
man  who  wishes  well  to  the  profession  ought  to  assist  in  effecting 
that  improvement.  1  trust  that  where  I  ought  to  act,  I  shall  never 
be  found  wanting.” 

Now  ensued  a  scene  of  personality  and  acrimony  which  we 
reluctantly  record. 

'  One  gentleman  led  the  way,  by  declaring,  that  one  of  the 
names  now  attached  to  the  college  diploma  was  of  more  value 
than  that  of  Mr.  Cherry,  or  Mr.  Goodwin,  or  Mr.  The-Lord- 
knows-who,  or  a  thousand  such  as  would  constitute  this  ridicu¬ 
lous  committee.  They  who  could  not  get  a  living  by  their  pro¬ 
fession  were  now  writing  and  publishing  to  obtain  a  little  bread  ; 
and  if  they  got  on  the  committee,  they  would  have  all  the  par¬ 
tialities  which  the  governors  feared  ;  and  would  basely  exclude 
all  of  whom  they  were  jealous.  It  was  a  meeting  of  farriers;  and 
the  world  would  laugh  at  it. 

Another  gentleman  entered  his  protest  against  the  proceedings 
of  the  night.  It  was  a  mere  promiscuous  meeting,  and  not  a  re¬ 
spectable  one,  although  he  saw  several  gentlemen,  not  veterinary 
surgeons,  whom  he  sincerely  esteemed. 

On  the  other  side,  the  value  of  the  diploma  was  in  no  very 
gentle  way  canvassed.  The  diploma  was  not  the  test  of  compe¬ 
tency,  but  of  adherence,  or  professed  adherence,  to  ridiculous  and 
injurious  theories.  Signatures  to  it  might  be  obtained  at  half-a- 
crown  each :  one  gentleman  had  thus  obtained  the  signatures  of 
two  examiners,  who  were  not  present  when  he  passed.  Violent 
personal  attacks  were  made  on  those  who  were  not  present  to 
defend  themselves  from  serious  charges  as  to  the  conditions  and 
understanding  on  which  diplomas  and  commissions  had  been  ob¬ 
tained.  Altogether,  it  was  a  scene  unworthy  of  the  cause,  and 
going  far  to  disgust  every  temperate  and  candid  mind.  The 
chairman,  at  length,  brought  back  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to 
the  question  before  them. 

Mr.  You att  then  said,  “  I  cannot  suffer  this  motion  to  pass 
without  stating  my  humble  but  decided  opinion.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  veterinary  surgeons  are  the  best,  and,  indeed,  the 
only  competent  judges  of  the  merit  of  the  veterinary  pupil.  There 
is  not  a  profession  in  which  this  principle  is  not  acknowledged 
and  acted  upon.  Would  the  human  surgeon  submit  to  be  exa¬ 
mined  by  the  veterinarian ;  or  even  the  apothecary  by  the  surgeon  ? 
The  progress  of  veterinary  knowledge  has  given  us  those  in  our 
own  profession  who  are  fully  capable  of  discharging  the  duties  of 
the  examiners’  board ;  and,  however  we  may  differ  in  other  re¬ 
spects,  and,  in  advocating  these  points  of  difference,  a  little  too 
much  forget  even  common  courtesy,  one  feeling  seems  to  pervade 
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the  present  meeting',  and  the  veterinary  body,  that  a  veteiinary 
examining' committee  oug'ht  to  be  appointed.  It  is  the  want  of  a 
competent  tribunal  that  has  deluged  the  country  with  ignorant 
and  inefficient  practitioners ;  and,  in  the  stables  of  too  many 
sporting  men,  have  placed  the  veterinarian  lower  in  estimation 
than  the  common  farrier  or  the  meanest  groom. 

However  he  may,  at  a  former  period,  have  opposed  our  claim, 
Mr.  Coleman  has  now  declared  himself  a  zealous  advocate  for  the 
establishment  of  a  veterinary  committee.  The  medical  committee 
has  strongly  recommended  its  formation  :  we  have  firmly,  but  not 
insolently  demanded  it.  The  governors,  however,  knowing  nothing 
of  the  real  state  of  that  institution  over  which  they  preside,  or 
misled  by  artful,  interested,  unprincipled  men,  have  refused  the 
appointment  of  this  committee. 

What  are  we  do  ?  Are  we  to  submit  to  injury  and  to  wrong  ? 
Are  we  to  give  up  the  contest,  and  abandon  the  cause  we  have  at 
heart?  I  trust  not — especially  when  vre  have  the  power  in  our 
own  hands,  and  can,  to  a  very  material  degree,  accomplish  the 
object  at  which  we  aim.  It  is  time  for  us  nowr,  as  has  been  said 
in  a  pamphlet  published  a  few  days  ago  on  the  abuses  of  our  pro¬ 
fession,  to  act  as  well  as  talk.  We,  all  impartial  men,  feel  the 
necessity  of  a  more  competent  examining  committee.  Let  us 
form  it.  Let  a  certain  number  be  selected  by  the  general  voice, 
and  from  the  general  body ;  and  let  them  constitute  this  import¬ 
ant  and  much-desired  committee.  We  have  the  opinion  of  the 
Professor,  and  of  the  medical  examiners,  that  such  a  board  is 
necessary  ;  but  certain  governors,  illiberal,  or  misled,  or  preju¬ 
diced,  will  not  have  it  so.  We  will  no  longer  ask  their  leave.  We 
will  appoint  that  body  which  public  opinion  demands.  It  shall 
sit  in  candid  judgment  on  every  student  who  may  present  himself, 
from  whatsoever  school.  We  cannot  compel  any  to  present  them¬ 
selves — we  wish  not  to  do  it ;  for  public  opinion  will  do  that  loi 
us.  No  sooner  will  it  be  known  that  horsemen  are  become  the 
judges  of  the  acquirements  of  the  horse-practitioner,  than  the  first, 
question  which  will  be  put  to  the  veterinarian  by  every  sportsman 
and  every  sensible  agriculturist,  will  be,  “  Under  whose  authority  do 
you  practise,  that  of  surgeons,  proverbially  ignorant  of  horse-flesh, 
or  of  veterinary  practitioners,  who  alone  can  judge  of  you  V 1  I  sec 
other  consequences ;  and  they  are  not  distant  or  unimportant.  I 
cordially  support  the  motion.  I  here  is  no  breach  ol  connexion, 
no  interminable  war  here.  Let  your  examiners  be  competent-— 
they  will  not  act  dishonourably, — and  the  voice  of  the  public  will 
recognize  and  support  them,  A. 

The  question  was  soon  after  put,  and  carried  by  a  considerable 
majority.  The  hour  being  now  late,  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 
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Adjourned  Meeting ,  July  22,  1829. 

A 1  entering  the  room,  at  not  more  than  ten  minutes  past  six, 
and  not  twenty  people  assembled,  we  were  much  surprised  at 
seeing  a  gentleman  taking  possession  of  the  chair.  Mr.  Fen¬ 
wick,  the  chairman  of  the  last  meeting,  entered  at  the  same  mo¬ 
ment  (the  chair  was  not  taken  at  the  previous  meeting  until  more 
than  half-past  six),  to  whom,  it  was  observed,  in  common  courtesy 
the  chair  ought  to  be  then  offered,  or  who,  in  point  of  right,  was 
chairman,  thi&  being  an  adjourned  meeting.  A  great  deal  of 
angry,  we  had  almost  written  ungentlemanly,  discussion  took 
place  on  this  question.  If  any  one  pleaded  the  invariable  usage 
at  such  assemblies,  and  the  indirect  insult  thus  offered  to  Mr; 
Fenwick,  he  wras  instantly  clamoured  down  with,  u  You  are  a 
disappointed  man.”  “  Another  disappointed  man.”  “  You  don’t 
like  it,  do  you  ?”  u  You  shall  have  more  of  it  before  the  night 
is  over.  ’  All  this  wras  very  wrong.  It  was  unworthy  of  the 
cause  which  these  gentlemen  advocated.  It  gave  a  character  to 
the  meeting,  which  even  the  gentlemen  who  were  most  active  in 
the  clamour  must  now  lament. 

Mr.  Trowse  (whose  name  does  not  appear  in  the  list  of  vete¬ 
rinary  surgeons)  retained  the  chair.  He  stated,  that,  respecting 
the  profession,  he  came  that  night  to  hear  what  was  going  on. 
He  had  not  the  slightest  expectation  of  the  honour  which  they 
had  conferred  on  him ;  and  still  less  did  he  expect  to  see  so  much 
dissention.  He  trusted  that  gentlemen  would  conduct  them¬ 
selves  wTith  temper.  Fie  was  of  no  party  :  he  knew  no  party,  and 
he  cared  for  pone, 

Mr.  FI allen.- — It  is  of  importance,  before  we  proceed  to  any 
other  business,  to  ascertain  what  is  the  nature  of  the  present 
meeting,  and  who  have  a  right  to  speak  and  to  vote  at  it.  Shall 
that  right  be  confined  to  veterinary  surgeons,  or  extended  to 
pupils,  and  even  to  practitioners  ? 

Mr.  S  ibbald.- — W here  is  the  advertisement  by  which  this 
meeting  was  summoned  ?  How  is  it  worded  ?  That  will  deter¬ 
mine  the  question.  I  confess  I  consider  that  this  is  a  meeting  of 
veterinary  surgeons,  and  not  of  mere  practitioners.  Pray,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  do  not  make  so  much  noise.  You  wrill  make  my  head 
ache.  There  are  many  most  respectable  practitioners  ;  but  they 
are  not  veterinary  surgeons,  and  have  no  business  here. 

Mr.  Cherry  attempted  to  speak;  but  it  w7as  long  before  he 
could  make  himself  heard.  The  clamour  wras  incessant  and 
deafening.  At  length  we  understood  him  to  say,  that  he  had 
an  amendment  to  move ;  that  this  question  should  be  calmly  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  not  carried  by  clamour.  The  last  meeting  was  one 
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cjf  the  profession  generally.  It  included  practitioners,  as  well  as 
veterinary  surgeons,  properly  speaking.  He  denied  that  the 
school  at  St.  Pancras  was  the  only  school.  It  possessed  no  ex¬ 
clusive  charter.  Every  man  who  practised  (and  eveiy  man  had 
a  right  to  practise)  had  a  right  to  be  there,  whether  he  had  paid 
his  twenty  guineas  or  not. 

Mr.  Sibbald. — I  differ  altogether  from  the  last  speaker.  1 
know  that  when  he  was  at  the  College  he  paid  the  greatest  at¬ 
tention  to  every  thing  that  was  necessary  to  enable  him  to  obtain 
his  diploma.  He  sought  it  with  avidity.  He  was  a  very  atten¬ 
tive  pupil.  He  thought  that  the  diploma  would  raise  him  in  the 
estimation  of  the  public ;  and  it  enabled  him  soon  to  occupy  a 
very  respectable  situation  in  the  army ;  and  without  that  diploma 
he  could  not  have  occupied  that  situation.  Mr.  Gheny  says  that 
he  does  not  consider  a  connexion  with  the  school  at  St.  Pancras 
as  at  all  adding  to  the  respectability  ol  the  practitioner  ;  but  he 
derived  importance  and  consequence  from  it.  All  this  is  wiong. 
Until  the  establishment  of  the  Veterinary  College,  there  was  no 
veterinary  profession.  In  the  life  ol  Mr.  Elaine  there  is  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  this.  Are  not  young  men  daily  applying  for  one.  I  see 
a  gentleman  on  my  right  hand,  who  has  arrived  at  a  veiy  matui e 
period  of  life,  and  who  has  had  large  experience  in  his  profession, 
and  who  is  now  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  diploma  bom  Mi.  Cole  ¬ 
man.  I  be°  leave  to  ask  Mr.  ^  ouatt  whether  he  is  not  doing  so  . 

Mr.  Y ouatt.— -Really,  sir,  I  do  not  know  what  authority 
this  gentleman  has  to  cpiestion  me;  or  how  my  answer  can  beai 
on  the  point  in  question,  who  is  entitled  to  vote  here  to-mght. 

Mr.  Sibbald.— Oh!  I  will  tell  you  my  authority.  It  was 


Mr.- 
Well,  then 


— ;  nav,  it  was  yourself,  not  many  evenings  ago. 

,  if  a  gentleman  of  Mr.  Youatt’s  mature  age  thinks  it 

a  matter  of  such  importance - -  • 

Mr.  You att. — Since  this  is  the  use  to  be  made  ol  the  cn- 

cumstance,  I  deny  that  I  am  seeking  to  obtain  a  diploma  from 

Mr.  Sibbald. — I  am  glad  of  it.  I  should  have  been  sorry 
to  see  the  profession  reduced  so  low,  as  that  a  gentleman  o 
more  than  forty  years  of  age,  and  of  great  practice  and  experience, 
should  think  it  necessary  to  ask  for  a  diploma  from  the  College. 
Well,  sir,  I  think  there  is  something  in  a  College  diploma.  My 
father  was  a  common  farrier.  He  wras  intimate  with  the  greatest 
practitioner  of  his  day,  Layton.  He  was  not  a  veterinary  sui- 
geon,  but  farrier  to  the  king.  The  term  veterinary  surgeon  arose 
with  the  College.  There  is  honour  attached  to  it.  I  have  sought 
it,  I  have  obtained  it,  and  l  prize  it.  It  is  the  guide  by  which 
I  have  acted.  When  1  have  heard  a  man’s  name,  I  have  turned 
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to  the  list.  If  1  do  not  find  him  there,  “  This  man,”  I  say,  u  is  uo 
a  veterinary  surgeon  and  I  know  what  to  think  of  him,  and  hov 
to  act.  It  is  a  comparative  test  of  the  man.  He  has  or  has  no 
dared  to  submit  himself  to  examination,  or  he  has  or  has  no 
been  successful  in  passing  that  examination. 

A  newspaper  was  now  produced,  and  the  advertisement  read 
u  The  Veterinary  Profession”  was  summoned  to  meet. 

Mr.  Bunbury. — What  is  the  veterinary  profession?  Who  ii 
a  member  of  it?  The  man  who  has  obtained  his  diploma,  os 
the  groom,  the  farrier,  and  the  spayer  of  pigs  ? 

Mr.  Jumpson. — I  consider  that  eveiy  man  who  has  paid  th< 
initiatory  fee  at  the  Veterinary  College  may  be  considered  a,4 
being  a  member  of  the  veterinary  profession. 

Mr.  Sibbald. — I  conceive  that  none  but  those  who  have  ob¬ 
tained  their  diplomas  from  the  Veterinary  College  are  entitled  to 
speak  or  vote  here. 

Mr.  Goodwin. — There  are  many  practitioners  who  have  every 
thing  at  stake  in  their  profession,  although  they  may  not  possess 
a  diploma  from  the  College - 

Now  suddenly  arose  a  clamour  tenfold  more  uproarious  than 
before.  It  was  impossible  for  Mr.  Goodwin  to  be  heard  ;  and  he 
indignantly  left  the  room.  This,  it  seems,  gave  great  offence. 

Mr.  Sibbald. — Is  not  Mr.  Goodwin  to  suffer  the  slightest 
interruption  without  treating  us  in  this  contemptuous  way  ? 
Well !  we  do  not  want  him.  Let  him  go.  We  do  not  want  him. 
Shall  we  send  a  deputation  after  him  ? 

Mr.  Child. —  Really  this  is  disgraceful.  It  is  most  horrible! 
Are  none  to  be  heard  but  a  favoured  few  ?  Mr.  Goodwin  has  been 
shamefully  clamoured  down.  If  the  meeting  cannot  be  better 
conducted,  let  it  be  broken  up  at  once.  The  question  before  us 
is,  whether  members  of  the  veterinary  profession,  who  have  ob¬ 
tained  their  diplomas  from  the  Veterinary  College,  are  exclu¬ 
sively  privileged  to  speak  and  vote  here  to-night,  or  whether  that 
privilege  be  extended  to  all  who  have  paid  their  fee,  although 
they  may  not  possess  a  diploma.  The  sooner  this  is  put  the 
better. 

Mr.  Jumpson. — I  move  that  the  “veterinary  profession”  be 
defined  to  consist  of  all  who  have  paid  their  twenty  guineas  to 
the  College. 

Mr.  Fenwick. — The  meeting  commenced  in  disorder:  it  has 
been  carried  on  in  disorder.  I  propose,  as  the  chairman  does 
not  seem  to  understand  the  duties  of  his  office,  or,  at  all  events, 
has  not  been  able  to  keep  any  order  at  all,  that  he  vacate  his 
seat,  and  that  Mr.  Sibbald  take  the  chair. 

Mr.  Sib  bald. —There  again  is  the  disappointed  chairman. 
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Mr.  Fenwick.— That  I  deny.  I  took  the  chair  with  the 
greatest  reluctance  at  the  last  meeting. 

Mr.  Sibbald. — You  feel  the  disappointment  now,  however: 

here  are  plenty  of  witnesses  of  that. 

Mr.  Cherry. — I  do  not  mean  to  make  any  comparison  be- 
ween  the  chairmen.  I  give  no  opinion  on  that  point.  I  only 
mow,  that  at  the  last  meeting  a  good  deal  of  business  was  done: 
lone  has  been  done  to-night. 

Mr.  Jumpson. — Yes;  you  had  it  then  all  your  own  way; 

>ut  you  wont  have  it  so  to-night. 

iMr.  La  ng worthy. — I,  too,  may  be  called  a  disappointed 
nan  possibly.  (\es!  yes!  from  twenty  voices).  If  theie  be 
my  reporter  here,  I  beg,  t  >r  the  credit  and  honour  of  the  piofes- 
ion,  that  he  be  requested  to  withdraw. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Jumpson  was  then  put  and  carried. 

The  gentlemen  who  had  not  entered  the  College  were  then 
•equested  to  sit  a  little  apart  from  the  others.  One  of  them, 
VI r.  Dew'hurst,  and  whom  Mr.  Cherry  afterwards  described  as 
m  able  anatomist, — as  wrell  acquainted  with  the  anatomy  of  the 
lorse  as  any  one  in  the  room, — a  perfect  and  efficient  veterinaiy 
uirgeon,  attempted  to  speak. 

Mr.  Jumpson. — Who  are  you,  sir?  Are  you  a  veterinaiy 

surgeon?  • 

Mr.  Devvhurst. — It  matters  not  who  I  am.  However,  I  am 

i  veterinary  writer, — a  veterinary  teacher.  I  wish  to  address  the 
:hair ;  and  I  will  not  be  clamoured  down. 

Mr.  Jumpson.— Shall  we  order  you  a  little  brandy,  sir;  I 

think  it  will  do  you  good. 

Mr.  Dewhurst,  with  great  good  sense,  and  proper  feeling,  dis¬ 
dained  to  utter  another  word,  and  immediately  retired  to  the  seat 
pointed  out  for  him ;  but  others  not  so  readily  moving,  an  un¬ 
pleasant  debate  arose  as  to  the  manner  of  carrying  Mr.  Jumpson  s 
motion  into  effect.  In  the  course  of  this  debate  Mr.  Sibbald 
adverted  to  garbled  statements  which  he  had  seen  in  certain 
periodicals ;  and  said  that  it  was  unfair  and  improper  for  gen¬ 
tlemen  connected  with  these  periodicals  to  be  permitted  to  lie 

present. 

This  called  up  a  Reporter,  who  warmly  repelled  this  attack  on 
the  press.  He  believed  that  the  reporters,  as  a  body,^  discharged 
their  duty  with  perfect  impartiality  and  honour.  They  ncvei 
mingled  with  or  lent  themselves  to  any  party. 

Mr.  Bun  bury  was  happy  to  see  so  many  reporters  here. 
His  only  wish  was,  that  the  proceedings  of  that  night,  and  of  the 
profession  generally,  should  go  fairly  before  the  public.  He  ob¬ 
jected,  however,  to  the  unjust  and  false  statements  which  had 
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appeared  in  some  periodicals.  .  It  had  been  said  that  the  profes¬ 
sion,  as  a  body,  were  not  qualified  to  practise.  He  knew  many, 
very  many  excellent  practitioners.  With  respect  to  the  school  at 
St.  Pancras,  the  teachers  were  respectable  and  eminent.  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  pupil  to  protect  them.  When  one  of  them  was, 
perhaps,  retiring  from  active  life,  it  was  unbearable  that  he  should 
be  attacked  with  such  violence  and  malevolence, — that  he  should 
be  so  scandalously  calumniated.  He  was  a  disinterested  person 
in  this  business.  He  was  not  dependent  on  his  profession.  He 
sought  no  appointment.  If  some  instances  of  neglect  might 
occur  in  the  best  establishment,  let  them  be  fairly  and  candidly 
stated  ;  but  let  it  not  be  said  that  the  teachers  were  altogether  i 
unworthy.  They  are  truly  respectable  men.  Mr.  Coleman  had 
done  much  for  us.  He  had  obtained  us  a  name,  a  rank  in  the 
army ;  and  many  who  had  attacked  him  so  violently  were  in¬ 
debted  to  him  for  their  very  bread. 

Those  who  were  not  entitled  to  vote  having  now  separated  them¬ 
selves  from  the  rest,  the  meeting  at  length  proceeded  to  busi-' 
ness  ;  but  at  this  time  nearly  or  quite  one-third  of  the  assembly,- 
wearied  and  disgusted  at  this  continued  and  disgraceful  alterca¬ 
tion,  withdrew.  Messrs.  Goodwin  and  Langworthy  had  pre¬ 
viously  disappeared.  They  were  nowT  followed  by  Messrs.  Mar¬ 
shall,  Symonds,  Fenwick,  Vines,  Mavor,  Cooke,  Cannon,  and 
several  others,  and  it  being  then  a  perfectly  one-sided  affair,  there 
being  no  enemy  with  whom  to  contend  or  on  whom  to  trample, 
something  like  peace  and  order  was  restored. 

Me.  Mo  rgan  thus  addressed  the  chair.  I  feel,  sir,  some¬ 
what  diffident  in  presenting  myself  before  you.  It  requires  no 
little  tact  to  express  one’s-self  in  a  glib  way  before  a  public  as¬ 
sembly.  My  notions  will,  perhaps,  appear  better  in  print  than  I 
can  express  them  viva  voce.  I  am  one  of  the  veterinary  profes¬ 
sion.  Much  has  been  said  of  the  College  of  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  be  a  member:  Many  and  gross  slanders  have  been 
thrown  on  the  teachers  of  that  College.  We  could  not  find 
better  men  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Look  at  the  comparative 
respectability  of  our  profession  now  and  forty  years  ago.  The 
pupils  were  at  first  eight  only — they  have  increased  to  sixty.  I 
will  not  speak  of  the  motives  of  those  who  have  so  scandalously 
vituperated  our  teachers — these  motives  will  not  bear  the  light; 
but  I  will  conclude  by  moving  “  That  this  meeting,  having  en¬ 
deavoured  to  ascertain  the  general  sense  of  the  veterinary  profes¬ 
sion,  and,  having  given  the  subject  mature  deliberation,  resolve 
that  the  appointment  of  a  separate  examining  committee,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  approbation  of  the  general  meeting  of  the  governors 
of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  is  not  only  uncalled  for,  but 
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would  create  jealousy  and  disunion  among  the  actual  members 
of  the  calling,  and  sever  us  from  our  best  friends  and  supporters 
without  any  practical  benefit  either  to  the  public  or  the  students.’ 

Mr.  Child.— Does  this  refer  to  the  committee  recommended 
to  be  appointed  at  the  last  meeting,  or  to  that  recommended  by 
Mr.  Coleman  at  the  meeting  of  subscribers?  The  last  having 
been  refused,  a  proposition  was  made  for  a  separate  committee, 
independent  of  the  College.  1  opposed  this  as  1  utile  and  absurd. 
No  pupil  would  present  himself  before  this  committee.  Altei 
having  passed  the  medical  committee,  he  would  not  give  himself 
the  chance  of  being  rejected  by  the  other.  Is  this  motion  in¬ 
tended  totally  to  exclude  any  alteration  in  the  system  of  exami¬ 
nation,  or  does  it  merely  rescind  the  resolution  passed  at  the  last 
meeting  ?  If  it  means  to  exclude  all  change,  we  are  opposing 
ourselves  to  the  sense  of  the  public,  the  medical  committee,  and 
Mr.  Coleman.  I  do  consider  the  resolution  as  being  too  inde¬ 
finite.  What,  in  point  of  fact  does  it  mean  ? 

Mr.  Morgan.— To  rescind  all  intention  of  obtruding  any 
new  examining  committee  on  the  governors.  I  hey  have  refused 
to  listen  to  the  memorial  presented  to  them,  Ihey  did  not  deem 
this  new  committee  to  be  wanted.  I  hey  saw  practical  objec¬ 
tions.  It  is  impossible  to  find  persons  sufficiently  disinterested. 
We  are  all  engaged  in  the  active  pursuit  of  our  profession.  We 
live  by  our  profession,  and  have  our  likings  and  dislikings,  and 
private  interest.  Beside,  where  will  you  find  efficient  examiners  ? 
In  the  present  state  of  the  profession  where  will  you  find  them  ! 

Mr.  Child.— I  now  understand  the  motion.  It  refers  to  the 
appointment  of  any  new  committee  of  examiners.  1  his  question 
has  two  sides  ;  first  desireableness— then  practicability.  These 
have  been  too  much  blended  together.  As  to  its  desireableness, 
what  man  can  doubt  it  who  is  acquainted  with  the  state  of  vete¬ 
rinary  affairs  ?  Its  practicableness  is  another  question  in  the 
present  state  of  things.  The  governors  refused  the  appointment, 
of  this  committee,  because  they  were  not  the  most  competent 
judges  of  the  state  and  wants  of  the  profession,  or  what  would 
probably  result  from  the  appointment  of  this  committee.  Messrs. 
Coleman  and  Sewell,  and  the  present  examining  committee,  are 
the  most  competent  judges.  T  hey  have  given  us  their  opinion. 
They  have  told  us  that  the  appointment  of  a  veterinary  com¬ 
mittee  would  be  beneficial ;  and  we  have  no  right  to  accuse  them 
of  duplicity. 

There  are  in  the  country  most  lamentable  instances  of  incom¬ 
petence  in  veterinary  practitioners.  '\  heir  means  of  obtaining 
knowledge  are  not  so  ample  as  in  town.  1  here  is  no  society — no 
interchange  of  thought  and  discovery.  There  are,  indeed,  excep- 

u  u 
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tions — there  are  many  most  respectable  men,  who  aie  an  honour, 
to  their  profession  ;  but  there  are  others  who  are  no  credit  to  it, 
and  who  have  not  two  ideas  on  any  subject  whatever.  I  am  of 
opinion  with  Mr.  Coleman,  and  the  medical  committee,  that 
something  is  necessary  to  be  done.  It  should  be  rendered  as¬ 
sured  that  none  should  go  forth  but  those  who  are  competent, 
and  who  will  confer  honour  on  their  profession. 

Mr.  Sibbald. — What  is  to  prevent  the  Professor  and  Assis¬ 
tant-professor  and  present  examining  committee  from  adding  one 
or  two  veterinary  surgeons  to  their  number.  Is  there  any  law  to 
prevent  this.  If  the  examination  by  veterinary  surgeons  be  of 
such  essential  and  vital  importance,  this  is  the  way  to  effect  it. 
A  great  deal  of  odium  has  been  cast  on  country  practitioners. 
They  do  not  deserve  it.  There  may  be  difference  in  attainments, 
and  difference  in  early  education,  but  the  mode  of  examination  is 
the  same.  For  aught  I  know,  the  town  veterinarians  may  be 
a  slovenly  set.  I  have  seen  and  heard  of  operations  performed 
by  some  of  them  not  very  creditable.  A  diploma  is  not  so  easy 
a  matter  to  obtain  as  has  been  described.  I  defy  any  one  to 
obtain  it  for  half  a  crown.  .  The  country  practitioner  is  not  more 
likely  to  mistake  an  artery  for  a  vein  than  the  town  surgeon. 

Mr.  Bunbury.—  I,  sir,  am  a  country  practitioner,  and  a 
member  of  the  College.  I  know  many  who  have  gained  them¬ 
selves  great  credit.  They  are  a  worthy  class  of  practitioners.  They 
see  a  greater  variety  of  practice  than  the  town  surgeons  can  do, 
and  are  on  some  points  as  well  informed  as  the  best  of  their 
brethren. 

Mr.  Child. — I  have  been  altogether  mistaken.  I  never 
meant  to  cast  reflections  on  the  country  practitioners.  I  know 
that  many,  the  majority  of  them,  are  highly  respectable ;  but 
there  are  some  who  are  no  credit  to  their  profession.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  the  question.  The  object  of  the  motion  is,  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  examining  committee  ;  and  whether  or  not  it  re¬ 
quires  alteration.  Mr.  Sibbald  has  asked,  why  are  not  some 
veterinarians  added  to  the  present  committee  ?  A  very  proper 
question.  It  would  be  all  that  a  reasonable  man  would  require. 
There  is,  however,  a  bye-law  against  this.  It  has  been  asked — 
respectfully  asked,  and  refused.  Then  we  were  told  to  ask  for 
the  appointment  of  a  separate  committee  of  veterinary  surgeons, 
and  the  onlv  difficulty  is,  whether  the  pupil  should  appear  before 
the  one  or  the  other.  Mr.  Coleman  and  the  present  committee 
have  strenuously  recommended  the  appointment  of  the  second 
committee.  Will  you  now  oppose  their  opinion  ?  Will  you  re¬ 
flect  on  their  judgment  ?  They  have  said  that  something  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  done.  Will  you  tell  them  that  their  proposition  is  use- 
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kss  and  absurd?  Really,  sir,  gentlemen  should  pause  before 
they  pursue  the  headlong  course  on  which  they  are  now  bent. 

Mr.  Hallen. — Mr.  Child  labours  under  a  mistake  as  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Professor  and  Assistant-professor.  I  attended  the 
former  meeting  of  veterinary  surgeons.  It  was  determined  that 
a  memorial  should  be  presented  to  the  governors.  Mr.  Coleman 
offered  to  present  that  memorial.  W  hat  did  this  amount  to  ? 
He  made  himself  no  party  in  the  business.  lie  went  as  a  mere 
agent.  Such  have  been  his  own  assertions.  As  to  Mr.  Sewell, 
he  never  gave  an  opinion  that  the  present  system  required  altera¬ 
tion,  or  should  be  altered.  Mr.  Coleman  attended  merely  to 
learn  the  sense  of  the  general  meeting,  and  he  reported  that  to 
the  governors. 

Mr.  Child. — Was  or  was  not  the  memorial  of  the  veterinary 
surgeons  recommended  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  and  Mr.  Coleman  ? 

Mr.  Morgan. — If  they  had  approved  of  these  alterations, 
why  did  they  not  urge  them  more  strongly?  They  did  not 
see  the  necessity  of  them.  That  which  was  obtruded  on  the 
committee  was  the  work  of  a  few  disappointed  individuals.  It 
w  as  unconnected  with  the  opinions  or  wishes  of  Mr.  Coleman  or 
Sir  Astley  Cooper. 

Mr.  Child. — The  only  medium  of  information  I  have  on 
either  of  these  points  is  the  periodical  publications.  Are  they 
right  or  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Jumpson. — Do  as  I  do,  sir,  never  read  them. 

Mr.  Child. — Was  there  or  was  there  not  a  resolution  passed 
by  the  medical  committee,  recommending  a  separate  committee? 

”  Mr.  Bunbury. — There  are  many  members  from  the  country 
here  anxious  to  be  travelling  homeward.  I  here  are  many 
parents  of  sons  whom  they  destine  for  their  own  profession, 
anxious  that  that  profession  should  be  put  on  its  proper  footing. 
Why  delay  as  we  are  now  doing  ? 

Mr.  Cherry.— I  must  submit  that  this  meeting  was  intended 
to  act  in  continuance  of  the  last.  It  was  there  deliberately  put 
and  carried,  that  twelve  veterinary  surgeons  should  be  selected 
from  the  general  body  to  form  a  competent  board  for  the  exa¬ 
mination  of  veterinary  pupils.  [Aye!  you  carried  every  thing your 
own  ivaj  then].  The  question  was  then  set  at  rest,  w  hether  the 
student  should  be  compelled  to  go  before  a  committee  not  com¬ 
petent  to  examine,  or  before  those  who  were  fully  competent. 
[ You  thought  you  should  bring  in  your  own  junta],  1 
never  attempted  to  thrust  on  the  committee  a  junta.  I  would 
form  a  board  competent  to  examine.  [  Have  you  got  them  in  your 
great  bag  there  ?  Why  do  you  not  open  your  bag ,  Cherry  ? J 
The  present  meeting  is  not  competent  to  set  aside  that  which  was 
determined  at  the  last. 
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Mr.  U  allen. — lam  sorry  to  make  any  personal  allusion,  i 
but  I  was  at  the  last  meeting.  It  was  any  thing  but  a  fair  and 
respectable  meeting.  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  chairman  ? 
We  always  look  to  the  chairman.  If  he  is  not  impartial,  what  is  • 
the  meeting?  I  can  state,  that  when  the  chairman  put  one  of 
the  questions  he  held  up  his  hand  himself ;  he  voted  himself,  j 
The  chairman  has  a  light  to  vote,  but  it  is  only  when  the  num-  I 
bers  are  equal. 

A  Gentleman. — When  the  questions  were  put,  it  was  all  one  j 
way.  I  did  not  wait  to  the  end  of  it.  I  saw  that  it  was  a  mere  i 
deception.  W  hen  one  of  the  motions  was  carried,  the  chairman 
threw  himself  back  in  his  seat  and  exclaimed  “  We  have  got  it  !” 

I  heard  this.  What  does  it  amount  to  ?  Was  this  an  impartial 
chairman  ?  Was  this  a  regular  meeting?  No  !  Now  we  have  i 
a  respectable  chairman— qualified  for  his  situation— impartial. 

I  his  is  what  I  like.  This  I  glory  in.  This  is  a  regular,  proper  | 
meeting.  It  is  not  a  packed  meeting  with  a  partial  chairman. 

Mr.  Rashman. — I  am  very  much  averse  to  take  part  in  pro-  j 
ceedings  of  this  nature.  The  last  meeting  was  anv  thing  but  a  ii 
fair  and  properly  convened  meeting.  It  was  a  disgrace  to  the  i 
profession.  The  proceedings  were  perfectly  nugatory.  It  ought 
not  to  be  placed  on  record  as  a  meeting  of  veterinary  surgeons.  | 
I  disclaim  any  part  in  the  proceedings  of  that  meeting.  It  was 
a  disgrace  to  the  profession  at  large.  1  do  not  believe  that  the  i 
public  are  so  dissatisfied  with  the  members  of  the  veterinary  pro-  ; 
fession  as  some  very  kind  friends  are  willing  to  let  them  know ;  not 
do  I  believe  that  the  education  of  the  practitioner  is  at  so  low 
an  ebb  as  to  render  a  second  examining  committee  necessary. 

I  ani  satisfied  with  the  present  examining  committee,  and  shall 
Over  feel  indebted  to  them  for  the  privilege  of  attending  on  their 
valuable  lectures.  It  is  only  throwing  dirt  upon  ourselves  to 
speak  of  an  inefficient  education,  and  to  tell  the  public  that  we 
are  not  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  care  of  their  property.  These  - 
proceedings  are  disgracing  the  profession,  and  throwing  it  back. 
After  forty  years  of  continual  advancement  in  veterinary  science, 
shall  any  one  tell  the  surgeon  that  he  is  not  able  to  practice  his 
profession,  and  that  he  knows  nothing  at  all  about  it. 

Mr.  Child. — It  seems  to  be  my  fate  to  act  here  as  a  middle 
man.  I  am  totally  independent  of  any  or  every  party.  I  confess 
that  I  totally  dissent  from  the  proceedings  of  the  last  meeting.  : 
When  I  arose  on  one  occasion  to  oppose  a  question,  I  merely 
turned  my  head  to  speak  to  some  one,  and  it  was  carried.  I  never 
saw  a  public  meeting  conducted  by  a  chairman  in  that  way. 
But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  are  we  to  say  that  the  profession  is 

of  improvement. 


incapable  of  improvement  ?  This  is  the  age 
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ortv  years  have  passed  since  the  establishment  of  the  College, 
a  every  other  establishment  improvements  have  been  adopted  : 
lall  ours  alone  stand  still  ?  Mr.  Coleman  and  the  committee 
ave  recommended  an  improvement :  do  you  mean  to  vote  to- 
io-ht  that  they  are  wrong,  and  know  not  what  they  are  about  ? 

I  beg  leave  to  move,  as  an  amendment,  “  That  this  meeting  do 
ppomt  a  committee  to  take  such  measures  as  will  be  likely  to 
arry  into  effect  the  recommendation  of  the  Professor  and  medi¬ 
al  examining  committee  to  the  governors  of  the  Royal  Veterinary 
College,  for  the  appointment  of  a  veterinary  committee.” 

Mr.  Morgan.— We  are  said  to  be  a  set  of  fools,  and  not 
apable  of  learning  the  art  so  rapidly  as  they  who  got  up  the  for- 
ner  resolutions.  A  set  of  dolts,  in  whose  hands  the  property  of 
he  public  is  not  safe.  We  have  as  many  veterinary  examiners 
t  the  College  as  we  want.  This  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the 
>rogress  of  the  art.  In  every  other  university  the  heads  of  the 
College  are  always  deemed  sufficient  for  the  examination  of 
>upils  ;  at  least,  a  committee  from  them  has  been  sufficient. 

Mr.  Bun  bury.— As  a  farther  proof  that  the  last  meeting  was 
lot  satisfactory,  or  rather  gave  disgust,  why  are  not  the  best 
nembers  of  the  profession  now  present  ? 

I  Mr.  U  allen. — Country  practitioners  are  averse  to  any  altera¬ 
tion,  except  with  the  sanction  and  consent  of  the  present  com¬ 
mittee.  I  have  made  it  my  business  to  ascertain  the  sense  of 
many  of  them  since  the  last  meeting.  They  approve  of  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  veterinary  committee  ;  but  it  must  be  formed  with¬ 
out  disgusting  and  driving  away  the  old  committee,  to  whom  wre 
are  all  so  much  indebted.  There  are  various  improvements  now 
going  on  at  the  Veterinary  College.  Mr.  Vines  is  appointed  As¬ 
sistant-demonstrator  there;  at  least,  so  says  the  title  of  one  of 
hi?* own  letters  published  in  “  The  Lancet.”  Lectures  are  given  by 
Mr.  Sewell,  and  attended  by  many  of  the  pupils;  and,  to  shew 
the  estimation  in  which  these  lectures  are  held  by  the  students, 
and  the  advantage  they  derive  from  them,  his  class  has  increased 
from  twenty  to  forty-five.  1  understand  that  Mr.  Cherry  attended 
these  lectures  punctually.  He  derived  some  information  from 
them,  or  he  had  much  time  on  his  hands;  for  to  go  from  his  re¬ 
sidence  to  the  College,  and  remain  at  the  lecture,  and  return, 
would  occupy  no  little  time. 

Mr.  Cherry. — What  has  Mr.  Cherry  to  do  with  all  these 
discussions  ? 

Mr.  II a i.len. —A  good  deal.  It  has  gone  forth  to  the  world 
that  the  education  of  the  veterinary  pupil  is  inexcusably  neglect¬ 
ed  ;  and  this  neglect  is  to  be  compensated  by  electing  a  set  ol 
vctcrinarv  suptohs  as  examiners,  these  facts  speak  volumes. 
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^l/  5?w^s  class  has  increased  from  twenty  to  more  than  forty; 

^y-Ciieriy  travelled  so  far,  and  gave  up  so  much  time,  tc 
a  end  these  lectures.  Then  Mr.  Coleman  :  does  he  not  now  at* 
tenc  to  t  le  practice  of  the  Colleg'e  ?  Before  or  after  his  lecture, 
does  he  not  go  round  with  the  students  ?  Great  objection  has 
been  made  to  the  short  time  the  student  has  been  compelled  tc 
spend  at  the  College— some  not  even  six  months.  I,  too,  have 
great  objection  to  this;  but  twelve  months  will  now  be  the  time 
required  from  every  one.  There  are  some  gentlemen  in  this  room 
who  have  staid  eighteen  months,  or  two  years,  and  this  residence 
will  now  be  required  from  all  who  have  not  been  apprentices  to 
medical  men,  veterinary  surgeons,  or  farriers. 

Mb.  Sibbald.— Whatever  part  Mr.  Hallen  took  at  the  last 
meeting,  that  which  he  is  now  taking  does  him  honour.  As  for 
those  who  took  so  leading  a  part  at  that  meeting,  so  far  as  I  have 
ia  opportunity  to  see  the  practice  of  the  College,  we  should  not 
be  a  bit  bettered  if  we  had  them  there,  or  at  the  head  of  us.  I  speak 
fearlessly:  they  are  disappointed  individuals;  and  they  are  smart- 
«I.nn  thT  disappointment.  “  I  will  give,”  savs  the  chairman, 
xlOU  towards  the  establishment  of  another  colleo'e;”  “And  I  will 
give  another  £100,”  says  Mr.  Goodwin.  I  am  glad  that  they  have 
so  much  money.  This  proves,  at  least,  that  the  profession  is  a 
good  one.  Aow,  if  those  who  have  taken  a  part  in  all  these  discus¬ 
sions,  are  not  likewise  to  have  a  part  in  the  distribution  of  the 
loaves  and  Ashes,  I  will  give  my  £5  towards  the  establishment 
of  this  new  College.  R.  Vines,  Esq.  [This  sneer,  Mr.  Sibbald, 
is  unworthy  oj  you ]  has  been  spoken  of.  I  allow  him  to  be  an 
assiduous,  industrious,  individual :  his  appointment  as  demon¬ 
strator  is  an  improvement.  Whether  he  is  right  in  his  theories 
lately  published  is  another  question. 

These  men,  who  are  so  anxious  for  a  change,  who  are  they  ? 
One  is  veterinary  surgeon  to  the  king;  one  is  veterinary  suroeon 
to  this  regiment,  and  another  to  another.  Where  did  they  o-^t  all 
this  ?  Do  they  not  owe  it  to  the  College  ?  No w  they  want  a 
peerage.  We  cannot  afford  them  this.  If  I  had  a  son  he  should 
not  go  before  this  famous  board  of  examination.  They  could  not 
teach  him  better  than  he  learned  at  the  College.  This  is  said  to 
be  an  adjourned  meeting.  The  other  was  no  meeting  at  all :  no 
one  was  heard.  We  have  now  got  the  lead,  and  we  will  keep  it 
too.  Then  these  publications.  I  have  seen  “  The  Farrier.- ”  There 
is  nothing  m  it.  It  is  one  of  the  most  contemptible  works  I  ever 
looked  over.  Am  I  to  trust  my  child,  or  my  friend’s  child,  under 
these  individuals  ?  If  we  are  fools,  they  won’t  be  able  to  give 
us  brains.  The  statements  against  the  Professor  and  the  Col- 
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]re  are  decidedly  false — they  are  perfect  calumnies.  In  the 
righbourhood  in  which  I  live,  1  can  get  my  crust  of  bread,  and 

<  eese  with  it,  and  a  little  porter  into  the  bargain  ;  and  I  believe 
lat  I  live  in  tolerable  respect  among  those  by  whom  I  am  known. 

Mr.  You att. — I  have  not  before  obtruded  myself  on  the 
leeting.  I  acknowledge  that  I  have  felt  averse  to  do  so;  but  I 

<  nnot  suffer  the  question  to  be  put  to  the  vote  without  saying  a 
]w  words.  Whatever  may  be  the  literal  meaning  of  the  motion, 

believe  I  can  gather  from  the  discussion,  that  it  is  meant  to 
jeord  the  opinion  of  the  present  meeting  that  no  change  is  ne- 
« ssary  in  the  mode  of  conducting  the  examination  of  the  vete- 
nary  pupil.  To  that  point  I  will  speak,  passing  over,  for  the 
iesent,  the  resolutions  of  the  last  meeting. 

No  alteration,  it  is  said,  is  necessary  in  the  examination  ol  the 
ipil.  All  is  as  it  should  be.  The  competence  of  the  pupil,  and 
ie  respectability  of  the  profession,  are  perfectly  secured.  Let  us 
*:amine  into  this.  Who  are  the  best  judges  in  this  affair  ?  I  will 
Ter  to  the  present  examining  committee,  consisting  of  men  of 
horn,  in  their  own  profession,  England  may  well  be  proud.  rI  hey 
ive  for  many  a  year  past  conducted  this  examination.  Expen¬ 
se  must  have  "long  since  taught  them  what  our  examiners' 
>ard  ought  to  be.  What  is  their  recorded  opinion  ? — “  That  in 
.nsequence  of  the  more  extended  cultivation  of  the  veterinary  art, 
is  expedient  that,  in  addition  to  the  present  examining  com- 
ittee,  a  committee  consisting  of  veterinary  surgeons  should  be 
ipointed.”  “  The  extended  cultivation  of  the  veterinary  art:” 

>  extended,  that  they  now  scarcely  deem  themselves  competent 
i  appreciate  the  actual  acquirements  of  the  pupd,  or  that  there 
*e  now  many  veterinarians  capable  of  assuming  that  office 
hich  was  properly  theirs,  and  wdiich  they  wTould  have  assumed 
.  the  foundation  of  the  College,  had  such  men  been  in  existence. 
The  actual  examiners,  I  imagine,  are  competent  judges  in  this 
atter.  We  have  their  recorded  opinion ;  and,  after  the  lapse 
'  two  years,  they  see  no  occasion  to  alter  that  opinion.  They 
^equivocally  recommend  the  appointment  of  that  committee 
ith  which  gentlemen,  to-night,  seem  determined  to  have  nothing 
*  do.  Now  really,  sir,  I  think  that  we  ought  not  to  oppose 
irselves  to  these  gentlemen  without  serious,  calm,  dispassionate 
msideration ;  and  that  serious,  calm,  dispassionate  refutation  of 
ie  errors  of  these  great  men  I  have  not  heard  to-night.  Let  us 
effect,  whether  we  may  not  truly  expose  ourselves  to  the  charge  of 

eing  dolts ,  to  adopt  the  expression  of  my  friend  M  r.  Sibbald - 

Mr.  Sibbald. — Sir,  I  used  no  such  expression:  I  deny  it. 
beg  that  Mr.  Youatt  w  ill  not  misrepresent  me. 
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Mr,  You att. — Sir,  I,  at  least,  expressed  Mr.  Sibbald’s  mean¬ 
ing;  and  it  lie  will  kindly  tell  me  the  very  term  which  he  used 
I  will  adopt  it. 

Well,  sir,  there  is  another  person  who  is  even  more  competen 
to  decide  this  question  than  the  medical  examiners ;  of  whom  j 
may  say,  that  he  is  the  only  perfectly  competent  judge,  becausi 
he  is  a  veterinary  surgeon  who  has  for  many  a  year  conductec 
the  examination  of  veterinary  pupils — I  mean  Professor  Coleman 
and  he  has  unequivocally  and  repeatedly  declared,  that  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  this  veterinary  committee  was  highly  expedient 
[Murmurs  of  dissent ].  Will  any  gentleman  tell  me  that  Mr 
Coleman  did  not,  in  this  room,  at  the  first  meeting  of  veterinary 
surgeons,  acknowdedge  his  conviction  of  the  expediency  of  sucl 
a  committee.  Will  any  one  tell  me  that  Mr.  Coleman  did  not,  \ 
twelvemonth  ago,  at  a  meeting  of  governors,  recommend  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  this  committee ;  and  that  he  did  not  at  the  Iasi 
meeting  most  warmly  urge  its  appointment  ? 

A  Gentleman. — Mr.  Coleman  found  that  he  had  got  himsel 
into  a  scrape,  and  he  was  very  glad  to  get  out  of  it. 

Mr.  \  ouatt. — Sir,  I  know  nothing  about  scrapes,  and  I  havt 
no  wish  or  right  to  impute  motives ;  but  I  state  it  as  a  fact,  and  1 
defy  contradiction,  that  Mr.  Coleman,  the  best  judge  of  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  the  appointment,  the  only  perfectly  competent  judge 
has,  again  and  again,  publicly  maintained  the  expediency  of  thal 
committee,  the  very  name  of  which  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  ridi¬ 
cule  and  scorn  to-night.  Then  I  say,  that  it  behoves  you  to  con¬ 
sider,  before  you  place  on  record  your  dissent;  and  you  should  be 
ready  to  accompany  that  dissent  with  calm  and  convincing  argu-j 
ment. 

I  will  go  farther.  Mr.  Sewell,  likewise  a  veterinary  surgeon, 
and  a  veterinary  examiner,  declared  publicly  his  approbation  ol 
this  measure  [ Mr.  Hallen  here ,  hut  in  a  mild  and  friendly 
manner ,  expressed  his  dissent].  Does  Mr.  Hallen  doubt  this  ^ 
1  had  it  from  authority  on  which  I  think  I  can  place  implicit  con-: 
fidence,  that  Mr.  Sewell,  at  the  last  meeting  of  governors,  did 
recommend  the  establishment  of  this  committee;  and  I  thank  him 
for  it.  Here  then,  sir,  is  a  host  of  authority.  What  have  these 
gentlemen  to  put  against  it  ?  I  must  say  again,  it  behoves  them  to 
pause  ere  they  place  upon  record  their  dissent  and  disapprobation. 
1  hen  as  to  the  kind  of  examination  to  which  the  pupil  now  sub¬ 
mits,  is  it  that  which  can  by  possibility  determine  his  competency 
to  practise  the  veterinary  art  in  all  its  branches  ? 

M  r.  Sibrald. — There  is  no  such  expression  in  the  diploma, — , 
at  least  not  in  mine. 
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“  There  is  nothing  of  the  kind,”  from  many  a  voice. 

Mr.  You att. — 1  beg  pardon,  sir.  I  believe  I  was  wrong. 
The  term  “  all  the  branches  of  the  veterinary  art"  could  scarcely  be 
bund  in  the  College  diploma,  when  so  many  branches  of  instruc- 
ion  are  altogether  neglected.  The  diploma,  however,  does  assert 
he  competency  of  the  candidate  to  practise  as  a  veterinary 
airgeon.  But  I  was  entering  on  a  line  of  argument  evidently 
inpleasing.  I  will  not  press  it. 

Then,  as  to  the  degree  of  repute  in  which  the  veterinary  surgeon 
s  generally  held  [ noise  and  interruption  from  various  quarters.^ 

Sir,  I  am  probably  intruding  upon  you  at  greater  length  than 
iome  persons  may  like ;  but  you  will  please  to  recollect  that  it  is 
ny  first  offence  to-night,  and  the  sum  total  of  this  offence  will  fall 
ar  short  of  the  ten  times  repeated  offences  of  others.  Sir,  I  am 
lot  to  be  put  down.  I  will  be  heard.  I  was  about  to  speak  of 
he  actual  repute  of  the  veterinary  surgeon.  Are  there  not  many 
acing  and  sporting  stables  into  which  the  veterinary  surgeon  is 
arely  or  never  admitted  ?  Is  not  this  too  generally  the  case ; 
>r,  if  he  is  admitted,  in  authority  and  the  confidence  placed  in 
lim  does  he  stand  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  stud  or  training 
!joom? 

A  Gentleman. — That  is  the  fault  of  the  owner. 

Mr.  You  att. — 1:  admit  it,  sir;  but  it  shews  the  low  estima- 
ion  in  which  the  veterinary  surgeon  is  held  by  the  owner.  I 
vill  refer  you  to  the  stables  at  Newmarket.  Into  many  of  them 
he  veterinary  surgeon  is  rarely  permitted  to  enter.  You  would 
hink  that  Newmarket  was  the  situation  in  which  a  veterinary 
urgeon  of  common  talent  and  conduct  would  not  fail  of  doing 
veil.  I  have  been  told  that  eight  or  ten  young  men  have  suc- 
■essively  tried  to  establish  themselves  there  and  have  failed. 

knew  two  of  them,  competent  and  deserving,  who  soon  found 
hat  they  could  not  there  get  their  bread,  and  quitted  the  place 
loud  murmurs .]  Is  this  unpleasant  to  some  gentlemen  ?  It  is 
i  home  truth  which  they  cannot  deny,  and  which  they  do  not. 
ike.  I  could  almost  find  it  in  my  heart  to  treat  them  with  many 
nore  of  these  truths,  and  each  more  stinging  than  the  last.  The 
ituation  which  I  have  the  honour  to  hold  as  joint-editor  of  a  cer- 
ain  publication,  has  supplied  me  with  many  more  of  those  facts 
han  I,  or  the  gentlemen  who  are  now  so  loudly  murmuring,  like 
o  hear  of.  But  I  have  done.  These  are  plain  facts.  The  me- 
lical  committee,  Mr.  Coleman,  and  Mr.  Sewell,  have  expressed 
heir  conviction  of  the  expediency  of  this  second  committee. 
They  have  placed  it  on  the  proper  ground,  the  extended  cultiva- 
ion  of  the  veterinary  art — not  so  extended,  by  far,  as  we  could 
vish,  but  to  an  evident  and  important  degree.  The  present  state 
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of  the  profession — the  feeling  and  wish  of  every  influential  and 
thinking  man  among  us, — the  feeling  of  the  sporting  world  and 
of  society  at  large,  demand  it.  You  are  about  to  record  your 
opinion,  that  nothing  of  the  kind  is  wanted.  Beware  what  the 
better  pail  of  your  profession  will  think  and  say  of  you — what 
the  public  will  decide — and  how  far  the  cause,  which  I  take  it  for 
granted  you  have  at  heart,  the  cause  of  veterinary  science,  may 
be  irreparably  injured. 

Mr.  Hallen. — I  much  regret  the  interruptions  which  Mr. 
Youatt  received.  He  contends  that  the  Professor  and  Assistant- 
professor  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  and  have  publicly  stated,  that  a 
change  is  expedient  in  the  examination  of  the  veterinary  pupils. 
I  really  very  much  doubt  this.  When  Mr.  Coleman  made  this 
application  to  the  governors  for  the  appointment  of  a  veterinary 
committee  (and  I  had  it  from  his  own  lips),  he  was  merely  the 
agent  of  the  committee  which  met  in  this  room ;  and  if  Mr. 
Sewell  will  in  one  place  make  professions  and  assertions  of  a 
certain  nature,  and  in  another  place  will  make  very  different 
ones,  nothing  can  be  said  about  the  matter ;  but  from  the  general 
conduct  of  Mr.  Sewell,  and  the  occasional  expressions  which 
have  dropped  from  him,  I  should  have  supposed  him  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  neutral  in  the  business. 

Mr.  B unbury. — I  attended  the  last  meeting.  Mr.  Youatt 
then  asked  in  what  sporting  stable  the  opinion  and  judgment  of 
the  groom  was  not  preferred  to  that  of  the  veterinary  surgeon. 
I  know  many  of  the  best  racing  stables  in  which  the  veterinarian 
is  regularly  consulted,  and  his  judgment  valued.  In  the  early 
part  of  my  life  I  saw  much  of  the  proceedings  of  trainers.  A 
highly  and  justly  esteemed  relative  of  mine  was  at  the  head  of 
the  sporting  world.  The  jockeys  and  training  grooms  certainty 
pursue  a  system  of  their  own,  and  are  jealous  of  much  inter¬ 
ference  ,*  but  when  anything  is  much  amiss  they  readily  apply  tc 
the  veterinarian,  and  submit  to  his  directions.  The  assertion  has 
gone  forth  to  the  world ,  and  particularly  in  “  T  h  e  V  e  t  e  r  i  n  a  r  i  a  n  ,  ’ 
that  the  veterinary  surgeon  is  little  thought  of  in  these  stables 
I  would  beg  leave  peremptorily  to  contradict  that  assertion. 

Mr.  Morgan. — Has  Mr.  Youatt  forgotten,  or  does  he  no 
know,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  stables  at  Newmarket  are  unde 
the  management  of  Mr.  Bowles,  of  Cambridge,  a  veterinary 
surgeon  of  more  than  thirty  years’  standing  ? 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Child  was  now  put  and  negatived 
and  the  original  motion  of  Mr.  Morgan  carried  by  a  large  majority 

The  two  following  resol  utions  were  then  passed  without  discussion 

“  It  having  been  advanced  at  the  last  meeting  that  the  title  c 
veterinary  surgeon,  granted  by  the  College,  is  a  reproach  rathe 
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han  an  honourable  distinction,  this  meeting  takes  this  oppor- 
unity  of  disavowing  all  connexion  or  participation  in  sue  1  sen  1 
dents,  and  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  effrontery  of  those  who 
ise  that  name  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  livelihood,  at  the  same 
ime  that  thev  were  professing  to  be  ashamed  of  it. 

“  That  feelin°'  grateful,  as  every  honourable  veterinanan  must 
lo,  to  those  who  have  given  him  that  information  and  acqune- 
nent  which  give  him  a  name  and  rank  in  society,  we  take  this 
ipportunity  of  thus  making  our  warmest  and  best  acknowledg- 
nents  to  our  liberal  patrons  and  teachers,  begging  they  will  not 
nisconstrue,  as  the  voice  of  the  profession,  the  sentiments  o  a 

ew  disappointed  individuals.”  , 

The  following  resolution  was  then  read  1 “  Students  having 
iccasionally  passed  their  examination  without  seeing  sufficient  of 
he  College  practice,  the  late  resolution  recommended  by  the  me- 
lical  committee  of  examiners,  and  adopted  by  the  governors,  to 
'ompel  veterinary  students  to  remain  at  the  College  twelve 
nonths  before  they  be  permitted  to  be  examined,  will  be  bene- 
icial  to  the  public,  the  veterinary  profession,  and  the  student:  and 
his  meeting  begs  leave  respectfully  to  recommend  to  the  governors, 
hat  those  °pupils  who  have  not  been  previously  educated  to  the 
nedical  profession,  or  who  have  not  served  an  apprenticeship  to  a 
veterinary  surgeon  or  farrier,  shall  regularly  attend  the  College 
practice  at  least  two  years,  before  they  be  admitted  to  an  exann- 

lation  before  the  medical  committee.  .  ,«■ 

Mr.  Sibbald.— I  have  some  doubt  with  regard  to  this.  Mr. 
Youatt’s  statement,  that  as  veterinary  surgeons  we  are  not  ad¬ 
mitted  into  many  situations  of  respectability, was  got  up  on  purpose. 
It  is  not  correct.  I  have  no  objection  to  improvement.  We 
will  have  Mr.  Youatt’s  march  of  intellect;  but  we  may  march  too 
fast.  I  am  not  aware  of  the  individuals  to  whom  some  allusions 
have  been  made ;  but  I  will  roundly  contradict  the  assertion,  that 
any  one  has  passed  the  College  in  an  improper  way. 

Mr  Morgan. — Can  it  be  denied  that  students  have  some¬ 
times  passed  the  College  without  staying  a  sufficient  time  to 
qualify  themselves  for  practice  ? 

Mr.  Sibbald.— But  are  we  not  stultifying  ourselves  by  saying 
in  one  resolution  that  we  are  quite  content,  and,  m  another,  that 
there  have  been  some  lapses  ? 

Mr.  Hallen. — Although  some  remarks  not  very  flattering 
to  the  profession  have  been  made  to-night,  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  being  acquainted  with  many  country  practitioners;  and  1  have 
found  them  competent  and  honourable.  On  the  subject  of 
this  motion  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  sen¬ 
timents  of  several  of  them,  and  they  are  unanimous.  I  t  is  a  fact, 
that  many  pupils  have  left  in  six  c\r  nine  months.  rlhey  have 
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been  serving  their  apprenticeship  to  some  shop-keeper  in  a 
country  town  ;  they  then  start  for  London,  and  come  down  again 
in  six  months  with  a  diploma  in  their  pocket.  This,  however,  is 
an  evil  which  will  cure  itself,  or  rather  this  resolution  will  cure 
it;  but  it  is  annoying  enough  at  the  time,  and  it  is  sometimes  un¬ 
justly  visited  on  those  who  do  not  deserve  it.  The  groom  and  the 
coachman  soon  detect  these  half-instructed  gentlemen.  They 
can  tell  in  a  moment  whether  a  man  understands  his  business.  ] 
u  What  a  fool  this  fellow  is,”  they  say:  “he  shall  never  enter  our 
stables  again:”  This  resolution  will  rectify  all,  if  the  governors 
will  sanction  it ;  for  without  them  we  can  do  nothing,  no  not  even 
Mr.  Coleman  or  Mr.  Sewell ;  and  without  their  sanction  I,  and 
countiy  practitioners  in  general,  wish  for  no  alteration.  Mr. I 
Hallen  then  entered  into  a  long  and  feeling  narration  of  the 
labours  of  a  country  practitioner,  after  which  the  motion  passed 
unanimously. 

Thanks  were  then  voted  to  the  chairman,  and  the  meeting; i 
adjourned  sine  die. 

Many  of  the  company  then  retired  for  refreshment  to  an  ad¬ 
joining  apartment;  and  every  angry  feeling  being  left  in  the  room 
of  debate,  two  pleasant  hours  were  spent. 

One  circumstance  the  reporter  does  truly  lament.  He  re¬ 
minded  the  chairman,  that,  at  the  last  meeting,  the  majority  of 
those  who  had  assembled,  consisting  of  the  now  triumphant 
party,  had  departed  before  the  room  was  paid  for,  leaving  the 
others  to  discharge  the  reckoning.  The  chairman  promptly 
called  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  this  circumstance ;  when 
Mr.  Sibbald  enquired  who  had  hired  the  room.  No  one  being 
able  to  resolve  that  question,  he  declared  that  they  who  hired 
the  room  might  pay  for  it ;  he  would  not  contribute  a  single 
farthing.  Others  avowing  the  same  determination,  the  meeting 
broke  up,  and  the  room  was  not  paid  for. 

In  the  room  of  refreshment,  the  waiter  presented  to  Mr. : 
Sibbald,  then  chairman,  the  account  for  the  room  whence  we  had 
retired.  He  refused  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  it;  and  said 
that  Mr.  Cuff  might  get  his  money  from  the  persons  who  hired 
the  room,  whom  he  ought  to  know,  or,  else  he  might  get  it  how 
he  could.  Mr.  Youatt  then  moved,  that  the  demand  for  the  use 
of  the  room  of  meeting  should  be  added  to  the  present  reckon¬ 
ing.  He  was  warmly  supported,  and  particularly  by  Mr.  Hallen  I 
and  Mr.  B  unbury ;  but  the  chairman  peremptorily  refused  to 
listen  to  the  proposition.  He  was  violently  supported  by  too 
many  others;  and  the  evening  concluded  with  leaving  it  in  the 
power  of  the  landlord  to  say,  that  the  representatives  of  the  body 
of  veterinary  surgeons  had  assembled  in  his  house,  and  bilked 
him  of  his  just  demand  for  the  use  of  the  room.  Fye!  Fye  !  ! 
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Ih/  Mr.  W.  A.  Cartwright,  Whitchurch. 

To  the  Editor  of“  The  Veterinarian ” 

$IR _ On  reading  over  Mr.  Percivall’s  communication,  in  the  last 

lumber  of  “The  Veterinarian,”  it  very  forcibly  called  to  my 
•ecol lection  a  case  that  I  sent  you  last  year,  which  is  very  similar 
ndeed  to  the  one  he  has  there'  recorded ;  and  he  having  expressed 
i  desire  to  be  acquainted  with  such  a  case,  I  beg  leave  to  lecall 
his  attention  again  to  it.  I  then  thought  it  a  very  interesting 
me,  and  it  proved  a  puzzler  to  several  of  us  (some  of  us  members 
Df  the  College).  I  have  also  sent  you  two  others,  and  which 

lare  all  I  ever  met  with  of  that  disease. 

I  am,  sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 

Whitchurch.  July  6,  1829.  W.  A.  CARTWRIGHT. 


Case  I. — Peritonites. 

ON  Monday,  12th  December,  1825,  I  saw  a  filly,  about  half  a 
year  old,  belonging  to  Mr.  Williams,  of  Grindley  Brook,  that  had 
been  running  out  in  some  clover  for  some  time,  and  had  had  a 
good  many  new  oats  to  eat.  She  was  first  perceived  to  be  unwell 
on  the  9th  instant,  and  ate  but  very  little  on  the  10th  and  lltli ; 
but  walked  in  and  out  of  the  shed,  and  lay  down  for  a  short 
time,  and  soon  got  up  again. 

Symptoms.— Pulse  80,  and  full ;  stands  up,  and  can  scarcely 
be  stirred;  appearance  dull  and  heavy;  respiration  much  in¬ 
creased  ;  legs  and  ears  cold,  mouth  hot.  V.S.  to  Ibnj,  which 
was  much  buffed  ;  and  gave  aloes  Cape  3  drachms,  Glauber’s  salts 
an  ounce,  and  ginger  a  drachm,  in  half  a  pint  of  warm  water ; 
and  ordered  bran  mashes  and  warm  water. 

13 th.  Has  eaten  some  mashes  and  hay :  pulse  98. 

14 th.  Worse :  very  uneasy  ;  gets  up  and  lies  down  often,  and 
every  symptom  is  increased.  Bowels  well  opened. 

15 th.  Pulse  150,  and  full.  Lies  at  full  length,  and  paws 
with  her  legs  and  looks  towards  her  belly.  Mouth  very  hot ; 
bowels  open;  does  not  attempt  to  roll  on  her  back;  eyelids 
much  inflamed ;  eats  hay  and  bran  mashes  with  avidity.  W e 
tried  to  lift  her  up,  but  she  could  not  raise  her  hind  quarters,  or 
stand  on  them  ;  but  could  on  the  fore  ones.  The  termination  of* 
the  disease  was  evidently  at  no  great  distance;  and  at 7  p.m. 
she  died. 

Dissection.—' There  was  about  a  gallon  of  fluid  in  the  abdo¬ 
men,  of  a  brown  colour.  The  whole  of  the  peritoneum  was 
highly  inflamed,  and  studded  over  with  spots  of  a  dark  blue 
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colour,  and  which  spots  were  prominent,  and  could  be  felt.  Be¬ 
tween  the  peritoneum  and  abdominal  and  intercostal  muscles  pus 
was  formed  in  places,  and  under  the  above  spots  pus  was  also 
formed.  Over  the  uterus  this  membrane  was  highly  inflamed, 
and  approached  to  gangrene.  The  liver  was  of  a  clayey  colour. 
The  lower  part  of  the  colon  was  inflamed,  and  spotted  with  dark 
blue  spots. 

The  pericardium  contained  about  half  a  pint  of  liquor  of  a 
brownish  colour.  The  stomach  contained  about  two  hundred  redi 
bots,  and  the  insensible  part  of  it  was  very  much  destroyed  by 
them,  as  one  half  of  it  was  eaten  in  holes,  but  not  through  ;  and 
the  parts  just  immediately  surrounding  the  parts  so  eaten,  were! 
risen  up  and  uneven. 

Case  II. — Chronic  Peritonites. 

On  Monday  10th  December,  1827,  I  was  sent  for  to  see  an 
old  mare  (about  20)  that  wras  unwell,  the  property  of  Mr.  Hard-! 
ing,  of  Broughall.  She  had  been  unwell  for  about  six  weeks, U 
and  gradually  declining  in  flesh ;  and  for  the  last  week  or  nine 
days  did  not  eat  quite  so  well ;  she  also  purged  a  good  deal  when 
at  ivork,  and  her  dung  was  softer  than  natural  when  not  working . 
The  fortnight  previous,  she  had  had  swellings  of  her  hind  legs 
and  under  her  belly,  and  her  udder  was  as  large  as  if  she  had 
been  suckling  a  foal.  She  had,  at  the  commencement  of  her 
illness,  been  running  out  in  some  clover,  and  the  weather  was 
very  wet  and  changeable,  and  she  lay  out  all  night.  The  owner 
had  given  her  some  cordial  balls  since  being  unwell,  and  had 
taken  from  her,  on  the  9th  instant,  two  quarts  of  blood. 

Present  Symptoms. — Breathing  a  little  increased;  pulse  80; 
legs  and  ears  warm  ;  looks  dull  and  heavy,  and  stands  up.  Under 
her  belly  is  an  oedematous  swelling;  and  her  udder  and  legs 
are  enlarged.  Does  not  lie  down,  nor  has  she  much  since  she 
has  been  unwell,  especially  latterly.  Does  not  eat ;  dung  soft, 
but  of  a  natural  colour.  R  Aloes  Cape  3  drachms;  resin 
6  drachms ;  white  hellebore  one  scruple,  to  be  given  now, 
and  the  following  ball  at  night :  aloes  1  drachm  ;  resin  half 
ounce ;  white  hellebore  and  calomel  each  a  scruple,  and  which 
operated  the  following  morning. 

I  If  A:  Is  all  at  length  in  the  stable,  and  lay  down  in  the  night. 
Respiration  a  good  deal  increased ;  and  on  shaking  her  belly  there 
is  a  great  rattling  of  water.  Her  coat  is  pretty  good.  Is  in  pain, 
and  draws  her  legs  about,  and  looks  towards  her  belly  occasion¬ 
ally,  but  does  not  roll  on  her  back,  and  appears  very  weak. 

12th.  ~N o  better:  does  not  eat ;  drinks  some  warm  water.  I 
recommended  that  she  should  be  destroyed. 

13 th.  Still  no  better:  ha£  not  been  up  since  she  lay  down  on 
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lie  10th  instant,  nor  has  she  eaten  anything.  I  bled  her  to  death 
rom  the  carotid  artery  on  the  right  side,  and  she  died  when  I  had 
aken  from  three  to  four  quarts  of  blood. 

Examination. — The  abdomen  had  about  two  gallons  of  water 
n  it;  and  that  part  of  the  peritoneum  that  covers  the  abdomen, 
josteriorly  to  the  ribs,  was  very  much  inflamed,  and  underneath  it 
here  was  a  deposit  of  something  like  fat,  ol  a  yellowish  coloui . 
\11  other  parts  were  perfectly  sound. 
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4  Licet  omnibus,  licet 


etiam  milii,  dignitatem  artis  vcterinarice  tueri.”—  Cicero, 


ACCORDING  to  announcement,  a  meeting  of  the  veterinary  pro¬ 
fession  took  place  at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern  on  the  8th  of  last 
month ;  and  a  subsequent  one,  appointed  by  adjournment  of  the 
former,  was  held  on  the  22d  at  the  same  place,  to  the  reports  of 
both  of  which,  in  thq.  present  number,  we  beg  to  call  the  attention 
of  our  readers. 

While  we  pledge  ourselves  for  the  accuracy  of  these  reports, 
we  make  no  apology  for  their  length.  It  was  our  wish  to  put  our 
brethren  in  possession  of  every  the  minutest  circumstance  con¬ 
nected  with  these  most  extraordinary  and  disgraceful  scenes ;  and 
to  enable  them  justly  to  appreciate  their  character,  although  they 
should  have  to  wade  through  much  buffoonery  and  nonsense,  in¬ 
consistency,  falsehood,  aye !  and  the  display  of  some  of  the  worst 
passions  of  our  nature,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion. 

From  the  orderly  manner  in  which  previous  meetings  had  been 
conducted  ;  from  the  apparent  desire  to  stifle  all  party  spirit ;  and 
from  the  feeling  which,  we  firmly  believe,  was  general,  that  the 
state  both  of  the  profession  and  the  art  stood  in  need  of  reform,  we 
confess  that  we  were  not  prepared  for  such  events  as  it  is  our  pain¬ 
ful  duty  to  record. 

It  is  true,  that  some  such  a  result  might  have  been  contemplated 
by  many,  from  the  inauspicious  complexion  which  the  first  of  these 
recent  meetings  bore.  From  the  violence,  approaching  to  ma¬ 
lignity,  with  which  resolutions,  proper  in  themselves,  were  urged ; 
and  the  equal  violence  and  malignity  with  which  they  were  op¬ 
posed — from  the  too  frequent  explosions  of  personal  and  vindic¬ 
tive  feeling,  they  could  augur  no  go^yl  result;  and  hence  it  was, 
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that  of  those  who  have  been  considered  as  the  leading;  and  influ 
»  ential  members  of  the  profession,  very  few  indeed  were  present  a 
the  adjourned  meeting.  They  mingled  little  in  the  former  disj 
cussion,  partly  from  delicacy,  because  they  were  members  of  th 
committee  whose  report  was  to  be  received  and  considered,  bu 
more  because  they  evidently  saw  that  private  views,  and  the  grati 
fication  of  private  pique,  were  mixed  up  with  and  sullied  the  pro 
ceedings ;  and  they  retired  from  a  contest  which  endangered  thei 
honour  and  the  cause  in  which  they  had  embarked.  They  wen 
not,  however,  prepared — no  one  could  be  prepared — for  ^  such  { 
termination  as  has  signalized  the  last  meeting.  No  one  couk 
anticipate,  that  at  a  convocation  of  a  repectable  profession,  anc 
for  the  consideration  of  questions  so  deeply  implicated  with  thei. 
interest  and  their  character,  uproar,  tumult,  disgraceful  recrimina¬ 
tions,  and  perfect  blackguardism,  should  be  the  order  of  the  day 
that  such  an  assembly  should  be  any  thing  but  well  conducted— 
any  thing  but  what  it  ought  to  have  been,  and  every  thing  that 
could  possibly  mar  the  plans  it  had  in  view. 

The  preparers  of  such  a  meeting,  and  the  actors  at  such  a 
meeting,  must,  in  their  cooler  moments,  deeply  regret  that  it  evei 
took  place,  and  be  perfectly  ashamed  of  it.  For  ourselves,  if  we 
could  believe,  or  if  the  world  could  believe,  that  it  expressed  the 
feelings  and  represented  the  character  of  our  profession,  we  should 
be  ashamed  of  it  too ;  but  it  was  violence  brought  in  array  against 
previous  violence — party  spirit  and  private  views  out-man ceuvered 
and  beaten  by  the  same  despicable  principles.  The  true  friends 
of  the  profession  will  derive  from  it  a  useful  lesson ;  and  that 
cause  which  can  never  be  benefitted  by  dishonourable  measures, 
or  outrageous  conduct,  will  not  permanently  suffer. 

We  have,  at  present,  neither  space  nor  inclination  to  pursue  the 
subject  farther.  Let  our  readers — let  the  profession,  judge  for 
themselves.  We  court  on  any,  on  every  side,  the  free  expression 

of  opinion;  but  to  no  anonymous  communication  will  we  give 
insertion. 

- — - — - -  - _ 

— — — — 111  ■  ■  ■■■  ■«■■■  —  ■■  i 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS.  \ 

Out  numerous  and  truly  valued  Correspondents  will  kindly  forgive  the 
insertion  or  even  notice  of  their  papers  until  the  next  month. 
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ANATOMY  OF  THE  HORSE.. 

[Continued  from  page  303.] 

I.— CUTANEOUS  MUSCLES. 

Panniculus  Carnosus — Musculus  Snbcutaneus. 

A  muscle  peculiar  to  quadrupeds. 

Situation. — Subcutaneous  ;  and  so  uniformly  and  generally 
spread  over  the  body,  that  it  has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the 
common  teguments.  It  not  only  clothes  the  broad  surfaces  of 
the  trunk,  but  it  extends  forwards  upon  the  shoulder,  neck,  and 
face ;  and,  backwards,  upon  the  haunch  and  stifle. 

Division. — On  account  of  its  extensiveness,  into  three  por¬ 
tions  ;  cervical,  thoracic,  and  abdominal. 

The  Cervical  Portion  originates  in  some  pale  disgregated 
fasciculi,  descending  upon  the  side  of  the  head  ;  one  parcel 
coming  from  the  lateral  parts  of  the  mouth,  another  from  the  root 
of  the  ear  and  parotid  gland,  a  third  and  larger  one  from  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  masseter ;  all  which  run  to  the  angle  of  the 
jaw,  and  there  collect  themselves  into  a  fleshy  band,  which,  after 
descending  a  little  way  lower  down,  again  becomes  resolved  into 
separate  fasciculi,  and  dispersed  and  spread  over  the  side  of  the 
neck.  The  fleshy  fibres,  however,  are  principally  confined  to  the 
infero-lateral  regions :  the  superior  portion  consisting  principally 
of  an  aponeurosis,  partly  cellular  and  partly  tendinous,  which  is 
extended  and  fixed  to  the  ligamentum  nuchae.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  neck  some  fasciculi  are  found  running  and  attaching 
themselves  to  the  spine  of  the  scapula  ;  others,  paler  and  less 
distinct,  take  a  downward  course,  passing  over  the  shoulder- 
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joint,  where  many  become  intermingled  with  and  lost  in  the 
adipose  membrane  thereabouts ;  while  others,  again,  continue  still 
lower,  and  vanish  upon  the  faschia  of  the  arm. 

The  Thoracic  Portion  consists  of  a  broad  layer  of  fleshy 
fibies,  extending  from  a  little  above  the  middle  of  the  scapula  in 
a  direct  line  down  upon  the  arm,  into  the  faschia  of  which  it  is 
(together  with  the  cervical  portion)  inserted ;  while,  above,  by 

means  of  an  aponeurotic  expansion,  it  is  continued  to  be  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  spine. 

The  Abdominal  Portion  forms  a  broad  fleshy  expansion; 
abstractedly  viewed,  ovoid  in  outline  ;  clothing  the  false  ribs  and 
lateral  parts  ol  the  abdomen ;  whose  fibres,  generally,  run  in  a 
longitudinal  plane,  from  before  backwards,  from  the  shoulder  to 
the  flank:  as  they  approach  this  latter  part,  they  converge,  and 
finally  become  collected  into  a  broad,  thick,  muscular^  band, 
which  is  included  within  the  fold  of  skin  forming  the  border  of 
the  flank,  and  ends  upon  the  front  of  the  haunch,  interwoven 
with  the  faschia  covering  that  part,  by  which  it  is  fixed  to  the 
patella.  Anteriorly,  the  abdominal  is  connected  with  the  tho- 
lacic  poition  by  an  aponeurotic  intervention;  along  its  superior 
border,  the  faschia  covering  the  back  and  loins  attaches  the 
muscle  to  the  spine ;  inferiorly,  it  becomes  gradually  indistin¬ 
guishable  from  the  faschia  superficialis  abdominis,  with  which  it 
is  blended,  and  through  which  it  gets  an  attachment  to  the 
pubes.  The  spur-vein  is  seen  ramifying,  superficially,  upon  this 
portion  of  the  muscle. 

Relations. — The  strongest  fibres  of  the  panniculus  are  exhibit¬ 
ed  by  its  abdominal  portion  :  the  palest  and  weakest  are  seen 
upon  the  face.  Its  cervical  portion  is  in  many  places  intimately 
blended  with  the  levator  humeri;  and  also  with  the  pectoral 
muscles.  The  thoracic  part  envelopes  the  trapezius,  rhomboidei, 
latissimus  dorsi,  and  spinati  muscles ;  the  abdominal  portion 
covers  the  external  oblique  muscle  and  its  aponeurosis. 

Attachments. — Besides  those  already  mentioned,  it  is  loosely 
and  partially  connected,  by  cellular  substance,  with  the  several 
muscles  and  bones  and  ligaments  which  it  immediately  covers ; 
but  everywhere  intimately  and  generally  with  the  skin. 

Direction. — Upon  the  head  its  fibres  ramify  in  an  arborescent 
form  ;  upon  the  neck  they  take  an  oblique  course ;  upon  the 
shoulder  they  run  in  a  perpendicular  direction;  upon  the  abdomen, 
in  a  horizontal  line. 

Action.  Ihe  contractions  of  the  panniculus  throw  the  skin 
into  folds  or  corrugations,  transversely  in  the  direction  of  its 
fibres;  so  that  the  one  form  right  angles  with  the  other.  The 
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chief  points  from  which  it  acts,  are  the  lower  jaw,  the  scapula 
and  head  of  the  humerus,  the  patella,  and  the  pubes.  By  sud¬ 
denly  and  repeatedly  wrinkling  his  skin,  the  horse  (unprovided 
with  hands  for  the  purpose)  effects  the  dislodgement  of  insects 
which  annoy  him,  and  likewise  of  any  irritating  or  noxious  »u  - 
stance,  such  as  thorns  or  prickles,  dirt,  hayseeds,  ls.c.  This  powe 
also  enables  him  to  resist,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  gripe  or  bite  ot 
an  adversary.  And  so  habitual  does  this  cutaneous  action  become, 
that,  although  perfectly  and  fully  at  the  command  ot  t  ie  wi  ,  1 
often  appears  to  take  place  involuntarily,  or  at  least  unheeded  by 
the  animal :  this  is  particularly  remarkable  at  the  time  that  a 
horse  is  grazing  or  feeding,  and  is  the  while  annoyed  by  Hies. 
M.  Girard  conceives  that  it  must  give  additional  power  of  action 
to  many  muscles  by  operating  as  a  brace  or  bandage  o  rem  . 
his  words  are — “  II  concourt  a  augmenter  la  force  des  muse  es 
sur  lesquelles  il  exerce  une  pression  un  peu  foite. 

IT.— MUSCLES  OF  THE  HEAD. 


1.— AURICULAR  REGION. 

We  shall  consider  these  muscles  in  four  classes— the  Attol- 
lentes,  the  Musculi  Proprii  Conch*,  the  Retralientes,  and  t  le 
Abducentes. 

1.  Attollentes  et  Adducentes  Aurem. 
Attollens  Maximus — Temporo-auricularis  Externus. 
Situation. — Subcutaneous,  upon  the  temple,  at  the  inner  side 
of  the  ear. 

Figure. — Broad,  very  thin,  triangular.  . 

Attachment.— By  cellular  membrane  to  the  temporal  faschia  ; 
to  a  white  tendinous  (divisional  or  median) line  extending  in  tie 
direction  of  the  sagittal  suture  ;  and  to  the  superior  and  posterior 
parts  of  the  triangular  cartilage,  reaching  from  the  vertex  to  the 

pit  behind  the  orbit.  .  .  . 

Direction. — From  within  outward  ;  convergent  m  approaching 


Structure.—  Fleshy  and  cellular ;  fibres  pale  and  slender ;  and 

in  their  disposition  aponeurotic. 

Attollens  Anterior — Zygomatico-auricularis. 

Situation. — Subcutaneous  ;  in  front  and  to  the  outer  side  of 

the  former.  .  c  ,, 

Attachment. — Anteriorly,  to  the  posterior  extremity  ot  the 

zygoma;  along  its  middle,  to  the  temporal  muscle;  posteriorly, 

to  the  front  of  the  triangular  cartilage.  . 

Relations ♦ — Externally,  the  skin;  internally,  the  temporalis. 
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ORBICULARIS  PALPEBRARUM. — MUSCULUS  ClLIARIS. 

Situation. — Within  the  eyelids :  in  front  of  the  base  of  thJ 
orbit. 

Figure. — Obliquely  oval ;  slit  in  its  long  diameter. 

Attachment.— To  the  orbital  portion  of  the  ossa  unguis  e: 
frontis ;  to  the  palpebral  ligament ;  and  to  the  skin  of  both  lids. 

Relations. — Externally,  with  the  skin;  internally,  with  tb 
membrana  conjunctiva ;  superiorly,  with  the  former  muscle;  in 
feriorly  with  the  levator  labii ;  towards  the  margins  of  the  lids 
with  the  tarsi ;  at  the  inner  canthus,  with  the  lachrymal  sac. 

Structure. — Fleshy  :  disposed  in  little  packets  or  fasciculi. 

Action. — To  approximate  or  shut  the  eyelids. 

3. — OCULAR  REGION. 

LEVATOR  PALPEBRiE  SUPERIORIS  INTERNUS. 

Orbito-palpebralis. 

Situated — Superiorly,  between  the  eyeball  and  the  orbit. 

Form . — Flat,  thin,  fan-shaped :  broad  and  expanded  in  front 
harrow  and  tapering,  behind. 

Attachment. — To  the  inner  and  upper  part  of  the  parietes  c 
the  optic  foramen ;  and  whole  breadth  of  the  border  of  the  uppe 
lid. 

Relations. — Superiorly,  with  the  fibrous  lining  of  the  orbi 
and  the  lachrymal  gland:  interiorly,  with  the  levator  oculi  an 
sclerotica. 

Direction. — Oblique  :  from  behind,  forwards ;  from  belov 
upwards ;  and  from  within,  outwards. 

Structure. — Posterior  attachment,  tendinous;  anterior,  ape 
neurotic;  intermediate  part,  fleshy,  pale  and  delicate. 

Action. — To  raise  the  upper  eyelid. 

S  LEVATOR  OCULI. — RECTUS  SUPERIOR  OCULI.  Y 

DEPRESSOR  OCULI. - RECTUS  INFERIOR  OCULI.  f 

ABDUCTOR  OCULI. - RECTUS  EXTERNUS  OCULI.  T 

ADDUCTOR  OCULI. - RECTUS  INTERNUS  OCULI.  J 

Situation. — Within  the  orbit,  at  respective  and  equal  distance 
one  from  another,  along  the  superior,  inferior,  and  lateial  par 
of  the  eyeball. 

Form. — Elongated,  curved,  conoid:  broad  parts  turned  to 
wards. 

Attachment. — To  the  circumferent  parts  of  the  optic  foramen 
and  to  four  opposite  points,  equidistant  one  from  another,  ot  tl 
sclerotic,  where  it  covers  the  front  of  the  eyeball. 
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Relations. — Externally,  with  the  fibrous  lining  of  the  orbit; 
nternally,  with  the  sclerotic  coat ;  in  the  middle,  with  the  re- 
ractor  oculi.  The  levator  oculi  has  also,  above  it,  the  levator 
)alpebrae  internus. 

Direction. — Oblique  :  from  within  outwards,  in  the  direction 
)f  the  visual  axis ;  the  levator,  at  the  same  time,  winding  up- 
vards ;  the  depressor,  downwards ;  the  abductor,  to  the  outer 
;ide  ;  the  adductor,  to  the  inner  side. 

Structure. — Posterior  attachments  tendinous  and  fleshy;  an- 
erior,  aponeurotic ;  intermediate  parts,  fleshy. 

Action. — The  levator  will  turn  the  sight  of  the  eyeball  up- 
vards ;  the  depressor,  downwards :  the  abductor,  outwards  ;  the 
idductor,  inwards.  All  four  muscles  acting  simultaneously  will 
Iraw  the  globe  backwards,  within  the  orbit.  The  combined 
iction  of  any  two  of  them,  will  give  the  sight  an  oblique  or  inter- 
nediate  direction. 

OBLIQUUS  SUPERIOR  Vel  MAGNUS  OCULI-TROCH  LEARIS. 

Situation.  -  Inner  and  upper  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  orbit. 

Form. — Elongated,  cylindroid  ;  somewhat  narrowed,  posteri¬ 
ty;  anteriorly,  curved  at  an  acute  angle  towards  the  opposite 

ide. 

Attachment. — To  the  border  of  the  optic  foramen,  and  to  the 
ipper  and  outer  part  of  the  sclerotic,  near  to  the  attachment  of 
he  abductor. 

Relations. — Superiorly,  with  the  orbital  parietes  and  pathetic 
lerve ;  inferiorly,  with  the  adductor  and  supra-orbital  branch  of 
he  ophthalmic  nerve. 

Direction. — Horizontal,  but  somewhat  curved  :  inclining  from 
vithin  outwards  until  it  reaches  the  fore  part  of  the  cavity,  where 
t  becomes  reflected  outwards  and  downwards,  with  an  inclina- 
ion  backwards.  .  . 

Structure.  —  Posterior  attachment  tendinous  and  fleshy;  ante- 
ior,  aponeurotic ;  middle  part,  fleshy.  At  the  inner  canthus, 
he  fleshy  part  passes  through  a  broadish  fibro-cartilaginous  loop 
>r  pulley,  which  is  fixed  to  the  posterior  inner  part  of  the  frontal 
>rbital  process. 

OBLIQUUS  INFERIOR  Vel  PARVUS  OCULI. 

Situation . — Under  the  eyeball :  antero-inferior  part  of  the  orbit. 

figure. — Broad,  thick,  cylindroid:  ocular  attachment  broadest. 

Attachment.- — To  a  little  depression  in  the  os  unguis,  behind 
he  lachrymal  opening  ;  and  inferior  and  outer  side  of  the  sclero- 
ic,  close  to  the  junction  of  the  white  with  the  transparent  part  of 
He  globe. 
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Relations. — Inferiorly,  with  the  floor  of  the  orbit;  superior!’; 
with  the  aponeurotic  tendon  of  the  depressor  ;  internally,  wit 
the  lachrymal  sac. 

Structure . — Fleshy,  included  within  a  fibrous  sheath. 

RETRACTOR  Vel  RECTUS  POSTERIOR  OCULI. 

Situation. — Behind  the  eyeball. 

Figure. — That  of  a  hollow  cone,  with  its  base  turned  forward,1 

Attachment . — To  the  edge  immediately  surrounding  the  opti 
foramen;  and  to  the  posterior  third  of  the  entire  superficies  of  tb 
globe  of  the  eye. 

Relations. — Around  its  sides  are  the  four  straight  muscles  ( 
the  eye,  and  in  the  interspaces  a  quantity  of  adipose  matter 
through  its  middle  runs  the  optic  nerve. 

Direction. — Radiated :  the  fibres  diverging  from  the  opti 
foramen  as  a  centre,  and  spreading  upon  the  surface  of  the  glob* 

Structure. — Posterior  attachment,  tendinous  and  fleshy:  re 
maunder,  fleshy. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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Ars  veterinaria  post  medicinam  secunda  est. — Veyetius. 

ENTANGLEMENT,  STRICTURE,  AND  STRANGULA 
TION  OF  THE  INTESTINES  OF  THE  HORSE. 

By  Mr.  W.  J.  Goodwin,  M.R.C.S .  and  Veterinary 

Surgeon  to  the  King. 

To  the  Editors  of  u  The  Veterinarian.” 
Gentlemen, 

ALLOW  me,  through  the  medium  of  your  Journal,  to  commu 
nicate  a  case  of  strangulated  intestines,  from  rather  an  unusus 
cause,  that  occurred  in  my  practice  during  the  month  of  Jun 
last. 

On  the  3d  instant,  about  twelve  o’clock  at  night,  I  was  calle' 
upon  by  one  of  the  grooms  to  attend  a  horse  in  a  *'  fit  of  gripes, 
as  he  described ;  and  on  coming  to  the  stable  in  which  the  hors 
stood,  I  observed  the  quantity  of  dung  made  since  stable  hour  t 
be  much  greater  than  ordinary ;  but,  conceiving  the  attack  t 
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proceed  from  spasm,  I  immediately  administered  the  medicine  I 
make  use  of  in  such  cases,  viz.,  oil  of  turpentine,  both  in  the 
form  of  drink,  and  also  in  clysters. 

The  horse  was  rolling  about  violently,  and  frequently  looking 
back  at  his  flanks  with  a  peculiar  anxiety  in  his  countenance. 
The  pulse  full,  but  not  at  all  accelerated.  I  desired  the  groom 
to  walk  him  about,  to  prevent  any  mischief  that  might  arise  from 
the  violence  with  which  he  was  throwing  himself  down,  and 
making  efforts  to  lie  upon  his  back. 

At  three  o’clock,  a.  m.,  the  symptoms  not  being  at  all  abated, 
the  horse  was  removed  to  a  loose  place,  and  I  passed  my  hand 
and  arm  into  the  rectum,  but  without  finding  any  faeces  what¬ 
ever.  I  then  administered  a  smaller  quantity  of  turpentine,  with 
a  dose  of  Genoa  oil,  and  repeated  the  clyster. 

At  six  o’clock,  all  the  symptoms  continuing,  and  the  pulse 
being  quickened,  I  bled  my  patient ;  but  had  scarcely  drawn  six 
pounds  of  blood  before  I  felt  the  pulse  so  subdued,  that  I  thought 
it  prudent  to  desist  from  taking  a  larger  quantity.  At  the  same 
time  I  gave  an  ounce  of  laudanum  in  some  gruel,  and  the  same 
quantity  in  the  form  of  injection.  The  sufferings  of  the  animal 
were  most  distressing  to  witness.  The  blood  presented  no  ap¬ 
pearance  of  buff.  The  symptoms  and  violent  pain  continuing, 
without  the  characteristics  of  inflammation  supervening,  I  began 
to  suspect  that  introsusception  of  the  bowels  had  taken  place. 
I  procured  a  sheepskin,  taken  from  an  animal  just  killed  to 
furnish  it,  and  applied  it  warm  to  the  horse’s  abdomen.  It  had 
the  effect  of  producing  profuse  perspiration,  but  otherwise  gave 
no  relief. 

Opium,  combined  with  small  doses  of  antimony,  I  was  now 
advised  to  try  the  effect  of,  but  with  no  avail :  the  clysters  also 
were  the  while  repeated. 

At  two  o’clock,  p.  m.,  from  the  pulse  being  scarcely  perceptible 
at  the  jaw,  it  was  evident  the  horse  was  not  in  a  state  to  survive 
long.  He  continued  to  roll  about  in  the  greatest  agony,  till  death 
put  an  end  to  his  sufferings,  about  five  o’clock  the  same  after¬ 
noon,  seventeen  hours  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack. 

On  opening  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  two  hours  after  death, 
which  1  did  by  carrying  an  incision  through  the  linea  alba,  from 
the  ensiform  cartilage  to  the  pubes  (the  carcase  lying  upon  the 
back,  and  supported  in  that  position  for  the  purposes  of  exami¬ 
nation),  I  was  surprised  by  the  remarkable  appearance  of  a  line 
of  intestine  commencing  in  the  epigastric  region,  and  continuing 
the  same  till  lost  in  the  convolutions  of  the  large  intestines,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  pelvis.  The  colon  was  nearly  black,  its  coats 
almost  three  times  their  natural  thickness:  and  its  cavity  filled 
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with  fluid  blood.  On  tracing  this  intestine,  I  was  led  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  cause  of  the  animal’s  death.  The  parts  displaying  this 
curious  phenomenon  I  carefully  took  out ;  and,  on  examination, 
found  that  the  mischief  consisted  in  an  entanglement  and  stran¬ 
gulation  of  a  knuckle  of  intestine  by  a  pendulous  fatty  tumour, 
which  had,  by  some  means  or  other,  fastened  itself  round  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  ileum,  so  as  to  form  a  knot  of  a  description 
that,  at  first,  seemed  to  baffle  all  attempts  to  untwist  it. 

The  extraordinary  appearance  altogether  presented  by  the  in¬ 
testines,  and  the  different  colours  they  exhibited,  induced  me  to 
engage  Mr.  Miller  to  make  a  cast  of  them,  in  situ ;  in  w7hich  he 
has  succeeded  to  such  perfection,  that  the  cast,  in  its  present 
coloured  state,  has  been  often  taken  for  the  parts  themselves. 

The  subject  of  this  case  was  an  aged  gelding,  remarkable  for 
his  beautiful  symmetry  and  grand  action  ;  and  w7as  considered  by 
all  judges  to  be  one  of  the  finest  horses  in  the  kingdom.  His 
Majesty  accidentally  observed  this  horse  in  the  streets  some 
years  ago  ;  and  with  that  acuteness  for  which  His  Majesty  has 
always  been  celebrated  in  selecting  perfection  in  make  and  shape 
in  horses,  sent  to  purchase  him  ;  ever  since  which  period  he  has 
continued  to  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  H.  M.’s  saddle-stable. 

I  may  observe  further,  that  the  horse  had,  the  day  preceding 
his  attack  at  night,  merely  taken  his  usual  exercise  ;  and  on  the 
same  evening  had  cleared  out  both  his  rack  and  manger. 

The  lithograph  accompanying  the  present  number  will  serve 
to  illustrate  the  pathology  of  the  above  very  interesting  case.  In 
the  middle  of  the  plate  will  be  seen,  in  the  form  of  a  crescent, 
the  strangulated  knuckle  of  intestine ;  and  to  the  right  of  it  a 
white  qhord,  running  transversely,  which  was  found  to  be  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  mesentery  that  had  become  twisted  round,  one  double 
and  two  single  convolutions  of  the  ileum,  and  tied  in  a  knot; 
which  knot  was  kept  tight  and  made  fast,  beyond  any  possibility 
of  spontaneous  rectification,  by  the  pendulous  fatty  tumour  grow¬ 
ing  from  the  end  of  the  chord. 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATE. 

— The  strangulated  knuckle  of  intestine,  which  from  stricture  and  ob¬ 
structed  circulation  had  become  green  and  gangrenous. 

b- — The  continuation  of  the  portion  of  the  ileum  (one  of  the  small  intes¬ 
tines)  to  which  the  strangulated  part  belonged. 

cc.  dd. — Continuous  portions  of  the  same  intestine  (the  ileum)  also  in¬ 
cluded  within  the  stricture. 

e- — The  chord  which  formed  the  stricture;  consisting  of  a  portion  of  the 
mesentery  that  had  got  twisted  around  the  above-mentioned  convolutions 
of  intestine,  and  tied  in  a  single  knot. 

f- — t  he  fatty  tumour  growing  from  the  end  of  this  mesenteric  chord; 
which,  from  its  magnitude  audits  pendulous  situation,  constantly  kept  the 
chord  so  tight  and  the  knot  so  fast,  that  it  precluded  all  possibility  of  the 
parts  spontaneously  righting  themselves. 
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BRANOUS  LINING  OF  THE  AIR-PASSAGES ; 

STRIKINGLY  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE  OPERATION  AND  BENE¬ 
FICIAL  EFFECTS  OF  HELLEBORE. 

By  Mr.  Wm.  Percivall,  M.R.C.S.,  and  Veterinary 
Surgeon  to  the  First  Fife  Guards. 

THERE  remains  no  longer,  it  would  appear,  any  question  about 
the  admission  of  hellebore  among  our  most  active  and  service¬ 
able  of  remedies  in  pulmonary  affections ;  and  it  seems  to  me, 
as  such,  to  be  gradually  gaining  more  extensive  regard  :  in  which 
light  I  would  lain  take  to  myself  some  credit  for  having,  in  the 
year  1823,  re-introduced  it  to  the  notice  of  the  veterinary  public, 
and  begged  their  renewed  trial  of  a  drug  which,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  had  been  very  undeservedly  discarded  from  our  pharma¬ 
copeia.  At  that  day,  I  remember,  I  was  told  that  I  had  been 
recommending  not  only  a  useless,  but  even  a  dangerous  medicine  : 
at  the  present  day  I  am  told,  that  it  was  known — certainly  not 
generally  used,  if  used  at  all — by  all  veterinary  practitioners. 
What  I  said  concerning  it  in  the  year  1823  stands  on  record ; 
what  published  accounts  we  had  of  it  at  that  period  also  stand 
on  record :  I  would  simply  desire  that  the  two  be  compared ;  at 
least  that  is  a  much  fairer  way  of  arbitrating'  on  the  question  than 
appealing  indiscriminately  to  the  ipse  dixit  of  individuals,  too 
many  of  whom  never  discover  that  they  are  in  possession  of  any 
thing  valuable  until  some  one  else  comes  to  inform  them  of  its 
estimation.  However,  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  am  not 
going  to  pick  this  bone — if  it  be  one — of  contention  with  any  one ; 
although,  as  I  stated  before,  in  my  humble  opinion,  hellebore, 
as  an  anti-pneumonic,  occupies  the  first  rank — ay,  even  the  very 
first  place — among  medicinal  agents.  The  following  case,  I  think, 
goes  far  to  confirm  this. 

A  five-year-old  blood-horse,  slight  in  make,  and  inclined  to  be 
narrow-chested,  caught,  on  Friday  the  10th  of  last  month,  a 
common  cold.  There  was  a  pretty  profuse  flux  of  unhealthy- 
looking  muco-purulent  matter  from  both  nostrils,  attended  with 
dulness  and  depression,  and  defective  appetite;  but  with  no 
cough,  and  hardly  any  febrile  disturbance.  The  next  day,  how¬ 
ever,  there  was  some  fever ;  and,  in  consequence  of  it,  (in  addition 
to  the  febrifuge  medicine  which  had  been  exhibited  yesterday, 
and  was  to  be  repeated  to-day),  and  from  the  discharge  having 
assumed  a  more  virulent  form — an  amber-coloured,  serous  aspect, 
accompanied  with  a  deep  blush  upon  the  pituitary  membrane, 
six  pounds  of  blood  were  abstracted  from  the  jugular,  and,  after- 
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wards,  the  head  steamed.  As  late  as  eleven  o’clock  on  the  night 
of  the  11th,  happening  to  be  near  his  box,  looking  at  another 
patient,  I  saw  the  subject  of’  the  present  case,  wfho,  up  to  that 
hour,  remained  free  from  any  other  disturbance  than  what  has 
been  noticed. 

At  seven  o’clock  the  next  morning  I  found  him  in  a  state  of 
suffering  and  danger  which  I  certainly  little  anticipated,  and  the 
less  so,  as  the  circumstances  under  which  I  left  him  overnight 
were  such  as  least  of  all  could  dispose  him  to  such  consequences, 

* — viz.  loose  in  a  spacious  apartment,  having  free  access  with  the  i 
external  air;  having  in  the  morning  lost  blood,  and  being  at  the 
time  under  the  operation  of  mild  aperient,  diuretic,  and  (for  aught 
I  know)  diaphoretic  medicine.  I  found  him  labouring  under  one 
of  the  most  violent  attacks  of  bronchitis — inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  lining  the  air-passages — I  ever  witnessed  :  his- 
respirations  reckoned  upwards  of  a  hundred  per  minute ;  he 
puffed  hard  at  the'  nostrils,  and  heaved  laboriously  and  painfully 
with  his  flanks ;  his  pulse,  though  greatly  accelerated,  was  not 
quite  so  frequent  as  his  respiration ;  his  countenance  betrayed 
extreme  inward  oppression ;  his  breath  felt  hot,  his  mouth  dry, 
his  legs  cold ;  and  there  wras  an  oozing  of  amber-coloured  sero- 
purulent  matter  from  the  nose,  which  had  much  fouled  the  nos¬ 
trils  by  its  adhesiveness.  It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  add,  that 
he  turned  with  a  loathing  aversion  from  both  food  and  water. 

Instantly,  10  lbs.  of  blood  were  drawn  (that  quantity  being 
found  as  much  as  he  could  bear),  and  this  succeeded  by  the 
administration  of  a  drachm  of  fresh-powdered  hellebore,  in  com¬ 
bination  with  a  drachm  of  purging  mass.  In  about  an  hour  after 
the  loss  of  blood,  there  was  some  slight  intermission  perceptible, 
but  it  was  very  slight.  He  continued  all  day  long  in  a  highly 
precarious  state. 

In  the  evening  the  ball  was  repeated.  He  was  no  better. 
Being  deprived  of  water  altogether,  he  occasionally  sipped  gruel, 
which  wras  all  the  sustenance  he  took. 

Next  morning  the  symptoms  indicated  fresh  aggravation  of  the 
disease.  He  w^as  bled  to  Gibs. ;  took  the  same  ball ;  had  a  rowel 
inserted  into  his  breast ;  and  a  strong  blister  applied  all  over  the 
surface  of  the  rowel,  and  thence  extended  upward  along  the  neck, 
as  high  as  the  throttle.  He  sipped  some  gruel  occasionally ;  but 
only  when  urged  to  it  by  holding  the  pail  to  his  nose,  and  wetting 
his  muzzle  by  jerking  the  bucket  up  against  it.  He  still  con¬ 
tinued  to  refuse  to  look  even  at  any  kind  of  provender,  wh  ether 
drv  or  green. 

At  seven  o’clock  this  evening’  he  was  no  better.  From  the  un- 
remitting  rapidity  of  his  pulse  and  respiration :  from  the  ex- 
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laustion  to  be  looked  forward  to  at  no  very  distant  period,  the 
latural  consequence  of  continued  inward  excitation,  over-action, 
md  pain ;  as  well  as  from  the  little  apparent  benefit  which  had 
hitherto  resulted  from  phlebotomy,  and  the  total  appaient  inaction 
Df  medicinal  means,  external  as  well  as  internal,  the  case  cer¬ 
tainly  presented  at  this  time  but  a  gloomy  prospect;  when,  on 
visiting  him  at  ten  o’clock  the  same  evening,  I  found  him  all  at 
once  thrown  into  a  paroxysm  of  much  abdominal  pain,  from  the 
effects  of  the  medicine.  He  was  lying  down,  one  minute  ex¬ 
tended  upon  his  side,  the  next  lying  with  his  head  raised  up,— 
puffing  violently  at  the  flanks ;  groaning ;  looking  back  at  his 
belly;  pawing  ;  and  continually  (more  especially  while  he  was  in 
the  erect  posture)  protruding  his  nose  and  everting  his  uppei  lip, 
after  the  manner  of  a  stallion  :  but  all  this  at  which,  indeed,  1 
felt  some  surprise — was  unattended  with  any  foaming  at  the 
mouth,  or  discharge  whatever  of  saliva.  All  this  while,  however, 
the  pulse  manifested  unerring  signs  of  the  influence  ol  hellebore : 
if  had  sunk  so  low,  it  could  hardly  be  felt;  and  it  was  tardy  be¬ 
yond  the  conception  of  any  one  who  had  not  been  in  the  practice 
of  visitin0'  such  cases.  In  this  instance,  indeed,  the  medicine  ha 
been  pushed  too  far,  or,  at  least,  farther  than  vvas  required ;  and, 
findino-  this,  and  feeling  for  the  animal  under  his  temporary  sufter- 
in^s,  I  ventured  upon  the  exhibition  of  opium.  I  gave,  however, 
only  an  ounce  of  laudanum  in  a  quart  of  gruel ;  but  this  appeared 
to  have  answered  every  purpose ;  for  the  hoise  became  tranquil 
soon  afterwards,  and  the  next  morning  I  found  that  every  symp¬ 
tom  of  danger — connected  with  his  disorder,  I  mean  had  left 
him ;  and  Srat  his  respiration  was  in  that  state  in  which  one 
might,  with  much  self-satisfaction,  pronounce  the  patient  to  be  in 
the  road  of  recovery ;  wherein,  1  feel  pleasure  in  saying,  lie  is 
hourly  progressing  up  to  the  present  minute.  ISo  helleboie  has 
been  administered  since — naught  but  mild  tonic  and  diuietic 

medicine  ;  and  the  bowels  kept  soluble. 

The  folio  wing  week,  this  unfortunate  beast  was  once  more 
thrown  into  a  state  of  acute  suffering  from  rather  a  sudden  at¬ 
tack  of  i(  fever  in  the  feet.”  lhe  inflammation  left  the  lungs 
(l  suppose  I  ought  to  say),  and  sunk  down  into  the  feet. 

By  free  local  blood-letting,  blisters,  hot  bath,  cold  bath, 
sponge-boots,  &c.,  1  have  succeeded  in  driving  away  all  inflam¬ 
matory  action  ;  but  not  before  some  small  degree  ol  sepaiation 
has  taken  place  between  the  coffin-bone  and  the  lamina!,  whic  l 
has  slightly  sunk  his  soles;  for  this  I  am  at  present  tieating 
him.  But  l  feel  rather  doubtful  whether  1  ought  to  place  him 
bare-footed  upon  a  hard  flat  surface,  such  as  a  Hag-stone,  oi 
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whether  it  would  not  be  more  advisable  to  have  him  shod  up  a 
once,  with  a  pair  of  leathern  soles  and  a  layer  of  petroleun. 
stopping  between  them  and  the  horn,  I  should  very  much  lik( 
to  be  informed  of  the  most  effectual  plan  of  treatment  for  thest 
vexatious  cases. 


MAL-PRACTICE  OF  A  FARRIER, 

By  Mr,  Edward  Hickman,  V.S, 

MR.  John  Neal  or,  of  Hogstow,  near  Minsterley,  Salop,  had 
a  valuable  team  of  grey  horses,  in  very  excellent  condition,  one 
of  which  was  taken  ill  of  catarrhal  inflammation  on  Tuesday  the 
9th  day  of  May  last.  Mr.  Nealor  happening  to  be  from  home, 
his  servant  sent  for  a  self-dubbed  veterinary  surgeon,  who  had 
lately  taken  up  his  abode  in  that  neighbourhood.  He  accordingly 
came,  and  bled  the  horse  to  the  quantity  of  three  quarts,  and 
ordered  him  to  have  a  quart  of  mistletoe  tea,  and  two  eggs  beat 
up  in  it,  every  four  hours ;  to  remain  in  his  own  stable  with  the 
other  horses ;  and  to  have  plenty  of  warm  clothing.  This  treat¬ 
ment  was  continued  until  Wednesday  evening,  when  Mr.  Nealor 
observing  the  horse  rather  worse,  ordered  his  servant  to  take 
three  quarts  more  blood  from  him,  and  to  give  him  four  drachms 
of  aloes,  made,  into  a  ball  with  a  little  ginger  and  soap.  The 

following  morning  (Thursday)  Mr. - saw  the  horse  ;  and, 

upon  learning  what  had  been  given,  became  very  angiy,  and  de¬ 
clared  the  animal  was  killed  in  consequence  of  having  the  aloes ; 
and  persisted  in  the  mistletoe  tea  and  eggs,  which  was  done  the 
vvhole  of  Thursday,  according  to  his  directions,  and  up  to 
eight  o’clock  on  Friday  morning. 

The  horse  still  getting  worse,  Mr.  Nealor  became  alarmed, 
and  told  his  farrier  he  was  not  satisfied,  and  should  send  to 

Shrewsbury  for  a  veterinary  surgeon.  Mr.  - not  liking  the 

idea  of  being  superseded  by  a  veterinary  surgeon,  rode  off  for  his 
father-in-law,  a  farrier  of  some  practice  in  a  neighbouring  village, 
and  from  whom  this  young  man  had  received  all  his  professional 
knowledge,  who  immediately  accompanied  him  to  Hogstow,  and 
found  the  horse  labouring  under  violent  inflammation  of  the 
lungs :  he  ordered  him  to  be  bled,  and  a  blister  to  be  applied  to 
his  throat  and  chest ;  the  mistletoe  tea  and  eggs  to  be  continued, 
and  to  be  kept  particularly  warm.  Upon  Mr.  Nealor  enquiring 

how  this  mistletoe  tea  acted,  Mr. - —  said  it  would  allay  the 

fever  better  than  any  medicine  he  ever  tried.  This  treatment  was  i 
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continued  a  few  days  longer ;  when,  as  you  may  suppose,  death 
put  a  period  to  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  animal. 

However,  on  the  Friday  morning,  independent  of  this  professor 
being  called  in,  Mr.  Nealor  sent  his  servant  to  Shrewsbury,  and 
requested  I  would  see  the  horse ;  but  happening  to  be  from  home 
at  the  time,  I  was  not  able  to  reach  Hogstow  until  six  o’clock  in 
the  evening,  and,  wThen  within  two  miles  of  the  house,  met  these 

two  men,  who  call  themselves  veterinary  surgeons.  Mr.  - — 

enquired  if  I  was  going  to  Mr.  Nealor’s;  and  being  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  he  said  “The  horse  is  rather  unwell ;  but  he’ll 
recover.’"  I  proceeded  on  my  journey ;  and  on  my  arrival  I  found 
the  horse  shut  up  in  a  small  stall  at  the  farther  end  of  the  stable, 
with  two  large  horsecloths  and  a  bag  upon  him,  and  three  other 
horses  in  the  same  stable. 

Many  similar  cases  have  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and 
I  think,  Mr.  Editor,  that  you  and  the  profession  will  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  some  alteration  should  take  place,  to  defend  us  and 
the  public  from  serious  injury. 


CASES  OF  THE  HUSK  IN  CATTLE. 

By  Mr.  T.  Leaver,  of  Willingdon. 

SEPT.  18,  1828. — I  was  sent  for  to  look  at  seven  heifers,  the 
property  of  Mr.  R.  Hawes,  of  Westerham.  They  were  about 
nineteen  months  of  age  each.  I  found  them  standing  in  a  brook, 
at  the  foot  of  Pevensey  Marsh.  They  were  suffering  with  what 
is  called  the  husk.  At  the  time  the  wind  was  easterly,  the  nights 
foggy,  and  the  weather  unseasonably  warm.  It  was  late  in  the 
day  when  I  first  saw  them.  I  desired  that  they  should  be  re¬ 
moved  into  a  yard  for  the  night,  in  order  that  I  might  visit  them 
there  the  following  morning,  which  I  did,  and  found  them  very 
ill.  Their  breathing  was  laborious,  accompanied  with  continual 
snuffling,  and  a  grunt  at  every  expiration ;  the  nostrils  dilated  ; 
foaming  at  the  mouth,  and  also  slightly  at  the  nostrils:  they 
refused  both  food  and  drink ;  their  dung  was  black  and  scanty, 
and  hardish  ;  and  they  were  altogether  very  dull. 

I  bled  them  to  faintness.  I  gave  to  each  of  them  Jviij  of 
sulphate  of  soda,  combined  with  yv  of  nitre ;  and  ordered  them 
to  be  turned  out  upon  upland  pasture,  and  the  medicines  to  be 
repeated.  In  a  few  days,  six  of  them  became  better :  they  began 
to  feed  sparingly  ;  their  dung  became  natural  ;  but  the  snuffling 
and  grunting  continued,  though  abated  in  degree.  One  of  them, 
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in  the  course  of  the  week,  was  taken  suddenly  worse,  and  die 
before  I  could  see  her.  I  found  an  ulcer  upon  the  rima  glottidi 
about  the  size  of  a  wafer,  extending  upon  the  sides  of  the  horde 
and  between  the  first  and  second  cartilage,  a  black  spot,  a] 
proaching  to  an  ulcer.  The  trachea  preserved  its  natural  colou 
covered  interiorly  with  a  frothy  matter,  mingled  among  which  v 
found  a  great  number  of  small  white  worms,  about  three  parts  J 
an  inch  long,  and  the  size  of  very  fine  sewing  thread.  On  pr< 
ceeding  to  the  lungs,  they  were  not  found  in  that  high  state  < 
decomposition  which  is  sometimes  seen,  but  the  bronchiae  wei 
full  of  frothy  matter  and  worms.  There  was  also  evidentl 
some  peritoneal  inflammation  of  the  bowels ;  likewise  the  fourt 
stomach  seemed  to  be  affected. 

The  other  heifer,  which  had  been  the  worst  all  along,  was  ke} 
in  a  yard,  not  being  able  to  get  about,  or  to  eat  or  drink  an 
think.  She  swelled  a  good  deal  under  the  throat;  and  it  wa 
with  great  difficulty  that  gruel  made  with  wheat-flour  and  wate: 
&c.,  could  be  horned  down  her  throat.  She  became  very  weak 
her  eyes  sunk  into  her  head  ;  a  very  offensive  purging  came  on 
and  she  died  in  a  day  or  two  after  the  other.  On  openin 
her,  I  did  not  find  any  ulcers,  as  in  the  other,  nor  any  morbi 
appearance  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen ;  but  the  larynx  an 
trachea  were  in  a  high  state  of  mortification,  of  a  green  coloui 
with  frothy  matter  and  worms,  as  in  the  case  above.  The  sufc 
stance  of  the  lungs  was  also  in  a  mortified  state,  and  the  bronchia 
full  of  matter  and  worms. 

1  he  other  five  were  still  troubled  with  the  husking  and  grunt 
ing  noise  ;  but  they  fed  better,  and  became  more  lively.  I  hat 
their  noses  rubbed  every  morning  with  tar  and  sulphur;  gav 
them  linseed  oil,  to  keep  their  bowels  open ;  and  small  doses  o 
nitre,  sulphur,  and  savin.  They  all  recovered. 

I  thought  this  complaint  similar  to  the  epidemic  catarrha 
fever  which  was  so  very  prevalent  among  the  horses  in  thes< 
parts  at  that  time. 

A  tew  numbers  back,  one  of  your  Correspondents  expresset 
an  opinion,  that  before  “The  Veterinarian”  had  been  mucl 
longer  published,  a  remedy  would  be  found  for  that  fatal  disease 
Scouring  in  Cattle.  Most  sincerely  do  I  wish  that  this  opinior 
may  be  realised  ;  for  in  a  pretty  extensive  practice  (in  this  breed¬ 
ing  part  of  Sussex),  I  have  many  cases  of  this  complaint  conn 
under  my  notice ;  and  after  trying  every  means  I  thought  likely 
to  conquer  this  disease,  I  have  been  able  to  do  but  little.  It  i< 
rather  slowT  in  its  progress  :  at  first  the  beast  is  observed  to  loo! 
thin ;  its  coat  to  stare  ;  its  appetite  becomes  diminished ;  it  is 
hide-bound;  the  skin  has  a  harsh,  crackling  feel;  and  the  coal 
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turns  of  a  pale  colour ;  soon  after  which  symptoms  it  is  that 
scouring  conies  on.  W  e  can  often  succeed  in  stopping  it  in  di^ 
weather  ;  but  then  they  do  not  get  any  flesh;  and  as  soon  as  wet 
weather  or  frosty  mornings  come  on,  they  scour  again  as  bad  as 
ever,  lose  flesh  very  rapidly,  and  are  destroyed  by  their  owners, 
or  they  die.  On  opening  them  there  is  not,  genei ally,  much 
morbid  appearance  to  be  discovered.  W  hether  the  functions  of 
parts  are  in  a  morbid  state  I  do  not  know.  I  ha^e  tin  ee  cases 
in  1825  by  me,  where  flukes  were  found  in  the  pori  biliarii,  and 
common  duct  of  the  liver  after  death  ;  but  none  of  these  scoui  td. 
The  intestines  were  thicker  than  common,  and  I  think  theie  was 
obstruction  in  the  mesenteric  glands. 


FEVER.  IN  A  HEIFER,  WITH  PECULIAR  CONSTI¬ 
PATION. 

Bij  Mr.  James  B.  Simond's,  of  Bungay. 

IN  the  afternoon  of  June  23d  I  was  called  to  a  two  yeai  old 
heifer,  the  property  of  a  neighbour,  who  stated  she  was  'eiy  dull, 
and  gave  but  little  milk.  On  visiting  her  I  found  the  pulse  haia, 
about  GO ;  breathing  increased  ;  rumination  had  ceased  ;  and  the 
nose  and  mouth  hot  and  dry.  Bleed  eight  pounds  from  the  ju¬ 
gular  vein ;  give  a  pound  of  Epsom  salts  in  some  thin  gruel,  and 

a  mash  at  night.  .  . 

24///.  Medicine  not  operated  ;  pulse  75 ;  suffering  much  pain ; 

and  violently  straining  to  void  faeces,  but  without  effect.  Back- 
raking  and  clystering,  Epsom  salts  one  pound. 

Afternoon. — Neither  clysters  nor  medicine  having  yet  succeeded 
in  relieving  the  bowels,  I  gave  three-quarters  of  a  pint  of  castoi 
oil,  and  ordered  the  clysters  to  be  repeated  every  two  houis. 
The  owner  had  given  her  twro  pounds  of  treacle  at  noon.  I  saw 
her  again  in  the  evening  *.  no  evacuation  of  faeces  was  yet  pio- 
duced5;  but  the  straining  had  somewhat  abated.  Clystering  to 
be  discontinued,  and  plenty  of  gruel  to  be  homed  down. 

25///.  Much  the  same :  the  constipated  state  of  bowels  still 
continued.  One  pound  of  Epsom  salts;  clysters  to  be  lepeated. 
Inserted  tw’O  pegs  of  hellebore  root  in  each  side,  and  two  sctons 
in  dewlap.  Gruel  as  before.  In  the  afternoon  the  medicine 
operated,  when  a  considerable  quantity  of  hair,  earthy  mattei,  8cc. 
was  expelled. 

26th.  Pulse  and  breathing  continued  still  increased ;  the  other 
symptoms  were  relieved.  I  gave  twro  drachms  of  powdeied  fox¬ 
glove,  and  half  an  ounce  of  nitre ;  which  was  repeated  at  night. 

3  A 
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,f?‘  ,^°VS?  we  *  ^ulse  continued  increased;  nose  anc 
mouth  hot  and  dry.  Gave  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  one  ounce  and  j 
lalt,  and  Mmdererus’s  spirit  two  ounces.  A  peg  was  inserted  ir 
eacn  ear.  At  noon  the  straining  again  came  on,  which  enemas  o: 

Zl1Va  61  re  levec*  ’  but,  the  bowels  being  very  constipated, 
took  Epsom  salts  one  pound,  which  not  operating,  at  II  p.u 
two  pounds  of  treacle  were  given. 

2SM.  Medicine  having  operated,  the  heifer  was  much  bettei 
until  noon  when  the  pulse  rose;  breathing  became  increased, 
alternate  fits  of  heat  and  cold,  with  the  nose  and  mouth  hot  and 
dry.  1  gave  of  infusion  of  digitalis  one  ounce,  and  sweet  spirit  ol 
m  re  one  ounce  and  a  half.  Half  the  quantity  was  repeated  at 
nig  it.  I  p  to  this  time  she  had  taken  no  food  or  drink,  but  had 
been  plentifully  supplied  with  milk,  broth,  and  gruel. 

ZJth.  Evident  signs  of  amendment :  began  to  feed  on  some 
fresh  cut  grass.  Take  of  Midererus’s  spirit  and  sweet  spirit  of 
nitre  each  one  ounce.  r 

30^.  Feeding  tolerably  well,  and  began  to  ruminate.  Pulv. 
gentian  Jj ,  nitre  3iv,  was  given.  Has  since  continued  to  go 
on  well,  the  same  medicine  having  been  given  daily.  Throughout 
the  time  the  medicine  was  administered  in  thin  gruel. 


A  CASE  OF  ASCARIDES  IN  THE  LARGE  INTES¬ 
TINES  OF  THE  HORSE. 

Jjj/  J .  Perch  all,  Esq.,  Sen.  F.^S".  to  the  Ordnance . 


Gentlemen, 

THE  following  case  is  that  of  a  brown  gelding,  which  was 
destroyed  by  ascarides  in  the  large  intestines.  As  I  am  inclined 
to  suppose  that  this  is  a  rare  occurrence,  having  witnessed  but 
very  few  cases  of  the  kind,  I  send  it  for  insertion  in  “The 
V  ETERINARI  AN.” 

The  horse  was  in  my  possession  between  four  and  five  years. 

^  in^ended  to  put  him  into  hunting  condition. 
Y\  hen  he  had  been  stabled  a  few  weeks,  it  was  remarked,  that 
although  he  ate  his  usual  allowance  of  oats,  hay,  &c.  he  gradually 
lost  flesh ;  in  which  stage  of  the  complaint  we  had  nothing  to  guide 
us  m  our  prognosis,  although  I  was  impressed  that  the  intestinal 
canal  was  the  seat  of  disease.  Aloes,  calomel,  tonics,  &c.  were 
given,  with  other  remedies  ;  and  a  change  of  diet  instituted  for  a 
length  of  time ;  all  of  which  proved  unsuccessful.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  horse  appeared  otherwise  healthy,  and  sleek  in  his  coat, 
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his  eye  bright,  pulse  small  and  regular,  his  breathing  in  no  way 
hurried,  his  legs  free  from  swelling,  his  appetite  good,  as  were 
his  spirits.  There  was  observed,  however,  one  very  remarkable 
Dccurrence ;  which  was,  that  during  the  time  from  his  first  de¬ 
clining  he  w7as  never  found  to  be  lying  down  in  the  stall.  The 
animal  w7as  now  reduced  to  so  low  a  state  of  condition,  that  the 
case  was  considered  a  lost  one :  and  accordingly,  I  ordered  him 
to  be  destroyed.  From  the  commencement  of  his  attack,  was  a 
period  of  from  six  weeks  to  two  months. 

About  forty-eight  hours  prior  to  death,  his  appetite  failed  ,*  and 
he  shewed  some  peculiar  and  extraordinary  symptoms;  viz.  with¬ 
out  the  least  intermission,  licking  and  nibbling  the  rack  and 
manger,  also  his  legs,  shoulders,  and  body ;  and  his  persistance 
in  this  nibbling  was  such,  that  all  our  efforts  to  prevent  him  were 
unavailing. 

s 

Post-mortem  Examination . 

On  opening  the  body,  the  thorax  and  its  contents  appeared 
healthy.  The  villous  membrane  of  the  two  large  intestines,  colon, 
caecum,  and  its  appendix,  were  found  of  a  dark  red  colour,  ap¬ 
proaching  in  appearance  to  mortification :  this  dark  colour  did  not 
extend  to  the  peritoneum.  On  a  closer  inspection  of  the  villous 
coat  of  the  guts,  were  found  clusters  of  ascarides,  pretty  uniformly 
covering  the  surface  of  the  membrane  :  there  was  no  ulceration 
or  abrasion  of  the  surface;  so  that,  in  my  mind,  the  production 
of  inflammation  could  only  be  accounted  "for  by  the  constant  irri¬ 
tation  of  those  animals,  without  destroying  the  part. 

I  had  an  opportunity  of  noticing  a  case  of  this  kind  some  time 
since  ;  and  as  far  as  my  recollection  serves,  the  appearance  of  the 
intestines  was  exactly  similar  to  the  present  one,  and  fully  bears 
out  the  cause  of  death. 

That  ascarides  exist  in  the  intestines  in  many  more  horses,  in 
all  probability,  than  we  are  aware  of ;  and  that  they  are  commonly 
the  cause  of  lingering  and  hidden  disease,  terminating  in  death, 
without  our  knowledge  of  its  nature,  is,  I  think,  apparent  from 
these  two  instances.  The  emaciated  state  of  the  animal  during 
the  existence  of  the  worms,  we  are  enabled  to  account  for,  when 
it  is  considered  what  a  large  extent  of  absorbing  surface  the 
caecum  and  colon  present  for  the  absorption  of  chyle  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  body  ;  and  which  process  is  counteracted  by  the  mem- 
Drane  being  rendered  incapable  of  performing  that  important 
function,  and  the  chyle  used  for  the  support  of  the  ascarides* 

John  Percivall,  F.V. 
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RUPTURE  OF  THE  DIAPHRAGM. 


By  Mr.  T.  S.  Price,  Rochester. 


A  NOBLE  chested  bay  cart  horse,  aged,  very  free  in  his  work  ai 
all  times  and  the  day  never  too  long  for  him,  belonging  tc 

.*•  Srtrood'  having  laboured  under  a  severe  "cough 

with  discharge  from  both  nostrils,  for  nearly  a  fortnight,  appe- 
tite  good,  and  performing  his  work  regularly,  was  taken  seriously 
ill  on  the  evening  of  the  21st  of  July.  The  smith  being  sent  for 
too^  five  quarts  of  blood,  and  administered  some  medicine.  In 
the  morning,  finding  the  animal  no  better,  he  repeated  the  vene¬ 
section  to  the  same  quantity.  The  day  and  night  having  elapsed, 
anc  on  the  next  morning  there  being  no  appearance  of  relief, 
1  was  sent  for.  I  found  respiration  extremely  laborious,  and 
the  animal  shewing  great  uneasiness  by  incessantly  moving  about 
in  the  stall.  The  countenance  indicative  of  much  pain,  the 
nostrils  not  shewing  that  appearance  which  accompanies  in¬ 
flamed  lungs;  the  extremities,  and  the  whole  surface  of  the 
E  ^  ,Tdlte  wann>  pulse  50,  and  hard;  bowels  regular,  appe- 
tue  rather  increased,  thirst  excessive.  I  gave  those  medicines 
which  I  thought  calculated  to  produce  nausea,  and  lessen  the 
mart  s  action;  and  left  directions  to  give  a  little  green  meat,  and 
plenty  of  chilled  water. 

I  saw  the  horse  on  the  next  morning,  and  was  much  surprised 
to  find  the  pulse  up  to  90,  and  soft.  The  respiration  still  more 
difficult,  which  I  should  have  thought  impossible  had  I  not  seen 
it :  the  animal  considerably  tucked  np  in  the  flanks,  and  shewing 
altogether  severe  distress.  I  felt  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  de¬ 
pletion  could  not  be  carried  to  any  extent ;  however,  I  ventured  to 
abstract  four  quarts  more. 

The  blood  after  being  drawn  was  of  a  very  dark  colour,  and 
without  any  separation  of  its  constituent  parts.  I  inserted  two 
rowe  s,  and  blistered  the  sides  (both  the  rowels  and  the  blister 
acted);  and  I  continued  the  nauseating  plan,  but  nothing  ap¬ 
peared  to  give  the  slightest  relief.  In  the  evening  I  found  the 
animal  evidently  sinking.  Pulse  100,  scarcely  to  be  felt  at  the 
heart;  and  extremities  quite  cold,  which  they  had  not  been  be- 
tore.  1  now  gave  up  all  hope,  and  communicated  that  opinion  to 
the  owner.  From  the  commencement  of  the  attack  to  the  death 
01  the  horse  was  seven  days. 


Examination . 


The  abdominal  viscera  were  throughout  perfectly  healthy  tin 
diaphragm  ruptured  on  the  near  side,  as  large  as  a  crown  piece: 
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the  anterior  surface  presented  one  mass  of  inflammation,  and 
might  be  considered  in  a  gangrenous  state.  It  was  so  rotten  that 
it  came  off  in  bits  between  the  finger  and  thumb.  The  lungs  were 
perfectly  collapsed,  but  otherwise  healthy.  The  waggoner  in¬ 
formed  me,  after  death,  that  when  the  animal  came  into  the 
stable  it  had  a  very  severe  fit  of  coughing  for  five  minutes  :  this 
may,  probably,  account  for  the  rupture  of  the  diaphragm,  and 
its  ultimate  inflammation.  The  air  passing  into  the  abdominal 
cavity,  through  the  aperture  in  the  diaphragm,  in  the  act  of  in¬ 
spiration,  I  presume  caused  the  difficulty  of  respiration,  which 
1  never  witnessed  in  any  animal  to  such  an  extent  before. 


ON  MR.  JAMES  TURNER’S  AND  MR.  BRACY  CLARK’S 

SYSTEMS  OF  SHOEING. 

By  Air.  Bazing,  Reading . 

To  the  Editor  of  “  The  Veterinarian  .” 

Sir, 

I  AM  not  u  A  Veterinary  Surgeon,”  or  “  A  Farrier;”  and  am 
ignorant  whether  the  observations  of  persons  not  belonging  to  “  the 
profession,”  or  “  the  craft,”  are  admissible  into  your  publication. 
Supposing,  however,  that  your  work  is  intended  to  diffuse  infor¬ 
mation,  I  consider  it  immaterial  from  whom  it  comes. 

I  happened  to  see  your  Number  19,  Vol.  II,  and  was  struck 
with  the  gross  injustice  done  to  the  labours  and  discoveries  of  a 
friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Bracy  Clark,  in  a  paper  headed  “  Expose  of 
the  chief  Error  in  the  present  System  of  Shoeing  Horses,  and  an 
improved  Method  suggested,  by  Mr.  James  Turner,  Veterinary 
Surgeon,  Regent  Street,  London.”  Mr.  Clark,  in  his  valuable 
work  “  On  the  Foot  of  the  Horse,”  published  twenty  years  ago 
(a  second  and  improved  edition  of  which  is  now  in  course  of  pub¬ 
lication,  to  which  I  beg  Mr.  Turner  to  refer)  made  what  then 
was  an  original  “  Expose  of  the  chief  Error  in  Shoeing,”  by 
proving,  in  the  most  incontrovertible  manner,  that  the  natural 
foot  of  the  horse  is  an  elastic  and  beautifully  organized  machine; 
to  which  the  continued  application,  by  means  of  nails,  of  an  in¬ 
flexible  ring  of  iron,  commonly  called  a  horse-shoe,  necessarily 
“  impedes  or  restrains  the  natural  expansion  of  the  hoof.” 

Judge  of  my  surprize  and  indignation  at  seeing  a  man,  who  I 
believe  is  the  same  that  Mr.  Clark  complimented  in  that  very 
work,  and  called  him  “  his  worthy  friend,  Mr.  James  Turner,  of 
Croydon,”  coming  forward  and  claiming,  in  18^9,  the  merit  of 
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a  discovery,  in  nearly  Mr.  Clark’s  own  words,  which  that  gentle¬ 
man  published  in  1809.  Mr.  Turner’s  words  are  these  :  “  If  in 
this  said  old  method  of  shoeing,  somewhat  modified,  there  is  to 
be  found  the  necessary  defence  for  the  foot,  without  the  natural 
expansion  of  the  hoof  being  impeded  or  restrained  by  the  ring  of 
non  (Mr.  Clark  called  it  inflexible  ring  of  iron)  nailed  thereon 
or,  m  other  words,  which  will  admit  of  all  the  functions  of  , the 
foot  being  duly  performed,  I  will  venture  to  pronounce  it  the 
horseman’s  grand  desideratum.”  Mr.  Turner  then  proceeds  to 
state  the  mode  of  obtaining  “  the  grand  desideratum;”  viz.  by 
the  miserable  and  insecure  expedient  of  nailing  a  common  shoe 

to  “  one  side”  only  of  the  foot,  thereby  allowing  a  partial  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  hoof.  r 

Mr.  Turner,  by  this  admission,  is  evidently  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine  of  the  expansion  of  the  foot,  as  stated  ori¬ 
ginally  by  Mr.  Clark  ;  and  that  the  College  doctrine  of  pressure 
on  the  frog  (“  the  grand  desideratum  of  Mr  Coleman ”)  is  wrong. 
If,  therefore,  he  had  recommended  the  expansion  shoe,  invented 
by  Mr.  Clark  about  eleven  years  ago,  with  which  I  have  inva¬ 
riably  had  my  horses  shod  during  that  time  with  the  greatest 
advantage,  it  would  have  added  to  Mr.  Turner’s  reputation  for 
candour  and  honour  in  the  same  proportion  that  his  present  pub¬ 
lication  proves  him  to  have  been  actuated  by  meanness  and 
quackery. 

Mr  Turner  says,  “  the  great  mistake  in  shoeing  consists  in 
the  naihng  an  unyielding  body  of  iron  to  both  sides  or  quarters 
of  the  foot  (so  said  Mr.  Clark  in  1809) ;  when,  in  truth,  there  is 
a  necessity  for  the  one  side  only  to  be  bound  or  hampered  by  this 
iron  cage.”  With  Mr.  Clark’s  expansion  shoe  neither  side  is 

hampeied,  but  “  all  the  functions  of  the  foot  are  duly  per¬ 
formed  and  the  shoe  is  as  firmly  fixed  to  the  foot  as  in  the  old 
method  of  shoeing.  Mr.  Clark,  in  the  commencement  of  his 

-Description  of  a  New  Horse  Shoe  which  expands  to  the  Foot,” 
published  in  1820,  has  these  words  :  “  Having  published  some 
time  ago  a  treatise  on  the  foot  of  the  horse,  and  demonstrably 
proved  that  the  evils  and  unnatural  tenderness  of  the  feet,  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  fore  feet,  arose  from  the  common  shoe  embracing  the 
foot  too  rigidly,  and  did  not  admit  the  play  and  expansion  which 
is  natural  to  it,  and  for  which  an  obvious  provision  is  made  in 
the  structure  of  the  foot,  and  which  expansion  is  necessary  to 
preserve  it  in  a  sound  and  healthy  state  and  in  good  order  for  use. 

“After  a  laborious,  painful,  and  expensive  conflict  with  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  the  case,  during  fifteen,  or  more  nearly  twenty  years, 
it  is  with  a  feeling  of  much  joy  and  satisfaction  that  I  lay  before 
the  public  this  discovery,  which  I  trust  will  be  found  an  efficient 
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remedy  for  this  great  evil,  and,  I  hope,  be  attended  with  consi¬ 
derable  public  benefit ;  as  also  a  grateful  offering  to  humanity,  in 
diminishing  the  intolerable  sufferings  of  this  abused  animal, 
and  the  extending  also  his  valuable  services  profitably  to  a  later 
period  of  his  life.” 

After  this  expose  I  trust  Mr.  Turner  will  not  again  pretend  to 
the  merit  of  discovering  a  remedy  for  “  the  chief  error  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  system  of  shoeing,”  which  “  will  admit  of  all  the  functions 
of  the  foot  being  duly  performed,”  but  honourably  and  candidly 
acknowdedge  that  that  merit  is  due  to  my  worthy  friend,  Mr.  Bracy 
Clark  alone. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

\V.  H.  Bazing. 

Prospect  Street,  Reading, 

August  4,  1829. 


MR.  J.  TURNER’S  REPLY  TO  MR.  C.  CLARK. 

Mr.  James  Turner,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Charles  Clark's  remarks,  in 
the  “  Farrier  and  Naturalist ”  of  the  1st  of  August,  on  Mr. 
Turner's  Expose  of  the  chief  error  in  the  present  system  of 
Shoeing  llorses,  published  in  the  last  July  number  of  “  The 
Veterinarian.” 

Mr.  Editor, 

Sir, — As  the  accompanying  remarks  refer  to  twro  former  papers 
of  mine  on  the  Foot  of  the  Horse  and  Shoeing,  which  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  “The  Veterinarian,”  you  will  much  oblige  me  by 
inserting  it  in  your  next  number. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

J.  Turner. 

Horse  Infirmary,  311,  Regent  Street, 

August  11,  1829. 

MR.  Charles  Clark  might  have  spared  his  congratulations  on 
me,  as  the  first  college  veterinarian  to  have  acknowledged  the 
doctrines  of  his  uncle,  Mr.  Bracy  Clark,  on  the  foot  of  the  horse; 
and  I  would  recommend  him  to  be  moderate  in  his  rejoicings  at 
this  supposed  accession  to  their  cause  (the  honourable  distinction 
which  he  has  been  pleased  to  confer  on  me  in  consequence  of  my 
last  paper  on  the  foot),  lest  I  should  prove  so  ungrateful  as  to 
disclose  to  the  enemy  their  vulnerable  parts,  and  thereby  weaken 
instead  of  strengthen  their  mighty  cause. 

I  really,  Mr.  Editor,  have  not  the  patience  to  stay  my  pen  in 
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following  Mr.  Clark  line  by  line,  as  would  be  more  becoming, 
but  must  begin  by  adverting  to  a  most  extraordinary  sentence 
near  the  conclusion  of  his  paper,  in  which  however  he  does  con¬ 
descend  to  allow  that  I  do  understand  the  necessity  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  alluding  to  the  principle  of  elasticity  or  expansion  of  the 
foot,  but  with  the  utmost  complacency  washes  I  had  avowed  from 
whom  I  derived  it,  under  the  absurd  notion  that  that  is  due  to 
his  uncle ;  and  winds  up  by  expressing,  that  in  his  mind  the  im¬ 
portant  part  of  my  statements  consists  in  my  unreserved  advo¬ 
cacy  of  Mr.  B.  Clark’s  doctrines  respecting  the  foot.  So  complete 
is  the  delusion,  that  I  know  of  nothing  so  wrell  to  compare  it  to 
as  his  own  system  of  shoeing.  But  this  is  Mr.  Charles  Clark’s 
version  of  the  thing :  now  be  kind  enough  to  hear  mine. 

Mr.  Bracy  Clark’s  universal  cry  is  the  nails  !  the  nails ! !  they 
are  ruination !  !  and  yet  lie  continues  to  use  them ,  and  what  is 
most  extraordinary  towards  the  inside  heel ;  but,  by  the  aid  of  a 
joint  at  the  fore  part  of  the  shoe,  he  states  that  they  are  render¬ 
ed  harmless,  and  do  not  oppose  the  natural  expansion  of  the 
heels.  That  this  doctrine  is  fallacious  has  already  been  made 
manifest  by  the  ingenious  remarks  of  Mr.  Joseph  Goodwin,  in 
his  very  interesting  work  on  the  various  modes  of  shoeing  prac¬ 
tised  by  different  nations  ;  but  this  gentleman  has  left  a  chasm  in 
his  review  which  I  shall  attempt  to  fill,  by  pointing  at  one  of  the 
greatest  errors  of  this  high  sounding  Tablet  Expansion  Shoe 
when  applied  to  practice,  viz.  the  too  close  adaptation  of  the  shoe 
to  the  hoof  at  the  heels,  occasioned  by  the  nails  approaching  so 
near  the  heels,  with  the  severe  clenching  requisite  just  at  the 
weakest  part  of  the  foot,  the  inside  quarter ,  in  order  that  this 
complicated  shoe  may  be  retained  in  its  situation. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  let  it  be  admitted,  for  argument  sake,  that 
the  weight  of  the  animal  in  quick  motion  is  such  as  to  overcome 
the  restraint  of  these  eight  opposing  points,  and  that  in  the 
scuffle,  for  I  can  call  it  by  no  other  term,  between  superincum¬ 
bent  weight,  force,  and  resistance,  the  joint  of  the  shoe  does  give 
a  little,  and  concussion  is  moderated,  let  us  consider  the  situation 
of  the  same  hoof  in  the  same  shoe,  while  the  animal  is  in  a 
quiescent  state,  tied  up  by  the  head  in  his  stall  twenty-twro  hours 
out  of  the  twenty-four,  and  we  shall  find  this  jointed  shoe  of  Mr. 
Bracy  Clark’s  to  be  a  fetter  with  a  vengeance,  under  the  disguise 
of  liberty.  The  weight  of  a  horse  alone,  unaccompanied  with 
action,  is  quite  unequal  to  the  restraint  of  the  nails,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  joint  at  the  toe  of  the  shoe  becomes  a  nullity,  leaving 
the  heels  exposed  to  severe  partial  pressure,  as  with  the  common 
shoe.  Contraction  of  the  foot  being  principally  engendered  in 
the  stable,  this  is  the  period  of  danger,  although-  exertion  after- 
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wards  out  of  the  stable  is  the  exciting  cause  of  lameness ;  and 
thus  it  is  that  Mr.  B.  Clark’s  famous  joint-shoe,  after  several 
years  trial,  has  not  proved  a  “  basis  for  the  repose  of  the  profes¬ 
sion,”  as  this  gentleman  so  triumphantly  expressed  himself. 

When  the  owner  of  a  rare  and  valuable  nag  is  congratulating 
himself  on  the  rest  he  affords  his  pet  in  the  stable,  he  little  thinks 
that  his  mistaken  kindness  consigns  his  favourite  to  a  canker 
worm. 

I  next  propose  to  shew  my  object  in  recommending  the  half 
nailing  system.  1st,  It  affords  the  hoof  sufficient  protection  by 
the  shoe  ;  2dly,  it  permits  all  the  natural  functions  of  the  foot  to 
be  duly7  performed,  even  in  the  greatest  exertions  of  the  animal ; 
3dly,  which  is  of  paramount  importance,  it  allows  the  foot  to 
dilate  in  the  stable ,  by  the  weight  of  the  horse  alone,  after  the 
manner  of  an  unshod  foot ;  and  therefore,  Mr.  Editor,  I  shall 
take  upon  myself  to  designate  it  The  New  Unfettered  System  of 
Shoeing, 

Freedom  from  the  restraint  of  nails  is  not  the  only  benefit  re¬ 
sulting  from  this  plan,  there  is  another  of  equal  importance  which 
this  method  affords,  viz.  it  leaves  a  space  sufficient  for  a  flatten¬ 
ed  straw  to  be  drawn  between  the  hoof  and  the  shoe  on  the  inside 
quarter,  when  the  foot  is  off  the  ground  (but  more  on  this  point 
another  day),  and  which  I  take  to  be  perfection  in  the  art  of 
shoeing.  Can  the  complex  tablet  expansion  shoe  compete  with 
this?  No,  even  if  all  were  allowed  that  its  ingenious  author  him¬ 
self  imagines  it  to  possess.  Moreover,  I  venture  to  predict,  that 
in  a  veiy  few  years  the  unfettered  system  cf  shoeing  will  be¬ 
come  the  general  method  in  this  metropolis,  to  the  utter  annihi¬ 
lation  of  Bracy  Clark’s  jointed  shoe.  It  must  carry  all  before  it 
on  account  of  its  simplicity  and  efficiency  combined. 

Although  Mr.  Charles  Clark  and  I  are  agreed  that  this  prac¬ 
tice  of  shoeing  is  as  old  as  the  hills,  yet  he  complains  that  my 
paper  contains  nothing  new,  and  that  he  can  bring  the  evidence 
of  numerous  persons  who  have  been  in  the  constant  practice  of 
nailing  common  shoes  round  the  toe  and  on  one  side  only  for 
many  years.  I  can  tell  Mr.  Clark,  that  as  my  ancestors  have 
been  farriers  for  four  generations  in  succession,  and  all  kept  shoe¬ 
ing  forges,  I  can  produce,  by  old  documents,  as  early  records  of 
this  practice,  I  think,  as  any  man  living  ;  but  with  regard  to  the 
published  statements  respecting  this  plan  which  he  refers  to,  much 
explanation  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Clark  asserts  that  this  is  the  first  opinion  on  the  subject 
of  shoeing  that  I  have  publicly  espoused.  If  Mr.  C.  will  take 
the  trouble  to  refer  to  my  paper  on  the  navicular  disease ,  or 
chronic  lameness  in  the  feet  of  horses,  published  in  “  The  Ve- 
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i  erin aria n”  for  February  1829,  he  will  find,  at  page  65  of  that 
periodical,  that  I  have  before  publicly  espoused  this  same  me¬ 
thod  of  shoeing  in  the  most  direct  terms,  by  stating  that  the  shoe 
mmt  be  nailed  round  the  toe,  and  not  only  the  inside  heel  avoided 
but  the  quarter  likewise.  Now  let  us  see  what  it  will  avail  Mr. 
Clark  as  to  his  published  statements  of  this  method  of  shoeing, 
m  havmg  referred  his  readers  to  the  French  Journal  Pratique 
foi  February  last,  by  M.  Crepin,  one  of  its  editors,  when  I  prove 
that  I  gave  it  publicity  in  the  beginning  of  December  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  At  the  top  of  my  navicular  paper,  to  which  I  have 
just  referred,  there  appears  (Read  at  the  Veterinary  Medical  So¬ 
ciety  Dec.  24th,  1828) ;  but  besides  the  reading  on  the  night 
here  alluded  to,  it  happened  that  it  was  publicly  read,  although 
out  of  its  turn,  some  weeks  previously,  to  a  very  numerous  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  same  society,  in  Nassau  Street,  as  can  be  attested  by 
several  of  the  most  eminent  veterinarians  in  the  kingdom,  who 
I  am  happy  to  say  were  present. 

Again,  Mr.  Clark  observes,  u  Among  the  testimonies  to  the 
utility  of  the  expansion  shoe,  published  in  1827,  is  a  letter, 
page  12,  from  Mr.  J.  Rrightwen,  at  Coggeshill,  who 'States  that 
foi  several  years  he  has  adopted  this  plan.”  On  making  a  call 
on  Mr.  B.  Clark’s  own  bookseller,  I  found  the  work  in  ques¬ 
tion,  with  1828,  instead  of  1827,  printed  on  the  title-page,  and 
stitched  in  the  way  of  an  appendix  to  another  of  Mr.  Clark’s 
works,  evidently  published  in  1827. 

I  must  intrude  a  little  farther  on  this  already  too  tedious  detail, 
by  declaring,  that  whatever  comment  Mr.  Clark  may  think  proper 
to  make  on  the  above  reply,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  spare  any  more 
time  for  controversy  on  the  subject. 


VETERINARY  REFORM. 

To  the  Editors  of  “  The  Vetei  inarian .” 
Gentlemen, 

I  SHALL  offer  no  apology  for  addressing  you  at  the  present 
crisis,  as  I  am  certain  the  pages  of  your  valuable  miscellany  will 
be  always  open  for  the  exposure  of  public  abuse  or  private  wrong. 
It  is  upon  both  of  these  subjects  I  have  taken  up  my  pen,  to  offer 
a  few  observations.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  interested  indi¬ 
viduals,  I  believe  there  is  but  one  unanimous  opinion  of  the  de¬ 
graded  and  injured  light  in  which  the  veterinary  profession  at 
piesent  stands;  nor  have  the  late  veterinary  meetings  tended  in 
the  least  to  alleviate  or  redress  these  wrongs ;  but  rather  added  a 
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stigma,  by  their  ungentlemanly  character,  to  the  veterinarian, 
which  will  not  so  easily  be  effaced.  It  is  too  little  to  say,  that 
every  person  possessing  common  feeling  must  have  been  utterly 
disgusted  with  the  late  and  last  meeting.  Can  the  profession  ex¬ 
pect  any  thing  to  be  done  for  their  interest  or  benefit  when  all 
order  and  decency  are  knocked  down  by  drunkenness,  clamour, 
and  abuse?  Such  a  party  will  ultimately  find  they  must  have  a 
surer  basis  to  carry  on  proceedings,  contrary  to  justice  or  common 
sense ;  truth  and  rectitude  must  and  will  ultimately  prevail. 

The  first  consideration  that  naturally  arises  out  of  these  transac¬ 
tions  under  such  peculiar  circumstances,  is,  what  are  we  to  do  now? 
We  are  treated  with  contempt  by  the  governors  of  the  College, 
and  not  considered  worthy  a  place  at  the  medical  examining 
committee.  It  requires  no  great  foresight,  I  think,  to  see  who 
is  at  the  bottom  of  all  this.  When  we,  however,  see  a  few  gen¬ 
tlemen,  from  party  feeling,  without  consideration,  act  in  diame¬ 
trical  opposition  to  all  that  is  just  and  right,  it  behoves  us  to 
adopt  those  measures  with  vigour,  which  justice  and  necessity 
demand,  calculated  to  intimidate  on  the  one  hand,  and  stimu¬ 
late  perfidious  or  pusillanimous  neutrals  to  a  maintenance  of  their 
lights  and  independence.  It  is  not  by  insulting  and  seditious 
meetings  that  just  ends  are  to  be  obtained;  but  by  stating  fully, 
fearlessly,  and  truly,  our  grievances  on  paper.  There  must  be 
many,  certainly,  reading  gentlemen  among  the  subscribers,  who 
though  they  have  never  yet  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  look 
into  the  college  affairs,  will  now,  upon  a  fair  statement  of  the 
circumstances,  see  there  must  be  something  “  rotten  in  the  state 
of  Denmark;”  and  a  sense  of  their  own  reputation,  and  the 
cause  of  humanity,  will,  without  doubt,  lead  them  to  attend 
the  general  meetings,  and  avoid  a  focus  of  intrigue  with  which 
they  ought  to  have  no  connexion.  They  will  find  a  form  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  has  been  adopted  and  established,  founded  in  erroneous 
theory,  and  supported  by  unwarrantable  acts,  new  in  their  nature, 
pernicious  to  the  profession  and  themselves  in  their  progress ; 
which  must,  if  persisted  in,  be  destructive  in  its  effects.  Every 
man  who  has  his  own  respectability  and  the  interest  of  his  pro¬ 
fession  at  heart,  must  plainly  see,  that  by  the  system  which  has 
been  persevered  in  for  so  many  years,  we  are  only  placed  upon 
the  footing  of  common  farriers ;  and  it  can  only  be  by  the  most 
vigorous  and  strenuous  exertions  that  the  respectable  part  of  the 
profession  can  be  relieved  from  this  state  of  thraldom.  IIow  are 
veterinarians  looked  upon  generally,  and  with  few  exceptions  ! 
The  army  as  one,  perhaps  ;  but  even  here  I  could  name  where  the 
veterinary  surgeon  is  not  received  at  the  mess;  and  whose  fault  is 
this,  but  theirs  who  have  given  appointments  to  those  who  have 
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not  the  firmness  and  education  to  support  the  respectability  which 
such  an  appointment  ought  to  confer?  Even  still  Professor 
Coleman  holds  up  his  hands  against  the  medical  man  who  has 
received  a  liberal  education  becoming  a  veterinary  surgeon.  What 
is  it  that  places  the  medical  man  upon  a  footing  with  his  more  opu¬ 
lent  neighbour,  but  bis  education  ?  Ought  not  the  same  to  be  the 
case  with  the  veterinary  surgeon?  But  as  I  have  repeatedly 
before  stated,  it  does  not  suit  Mr.  Coleman’s  purpose ;  and  I 
will  still  repeat  it,  because  I  feel  it. 


“Who  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash!  ’lis  something,  nothing  ; 
Twas  niine,  tis  his,  and  has  been  slave  to  thousands  ; 

Uut  he  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name, 

Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him, 

And  makes  me  poor  indeed.” 


I  am  happy  however,  in  being  in  such  good  company  as  a 
Goodwin  or  a  Perci vail.  *  J 

The  next  subject  that  I  would  bring  under  your  notice,  is,  the 
Army  Veterinary  Appointments.  I  feel  that  I  may  do  so,  be¬ 
cause  1  am  somewhat  concerned  in  looking  forward  to  such  an  ap¬ 
pointment.  It  shall,  however,  be  very  brief,  as  it  will  form  the 
subject  of  a  future  paper  to  a  higher  quarter.  I  believe  it  is  well 
known  that  the  recommendation  generally  rests  with  Professor 
Coleman.  This  being  the  case,  we  need  not  be  surprised  at 
seeing  the  College  theatre  so  filled  with  pupils :  and  I  believe  I  am 
not  very  far  out  of  the  way  when  I  state,  that  more  than 
Innl  enter  with  the  full  expectation  of  entering  a  cavalry  regiment 
at  the  expiration  of  their  term.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  state 
now  these  hopes  must  be  frustrated.  In  pursuing  my  relation 
it  may  appear  to  border  somewhat  upon  egotism ;  but  it  is  a  duty 
that  I  owe  to  myself  as  well  as  toothers.  That,  I  trust,  I  may  be 
excused.  When  I  entered  at  the  College,  my  sole  object  in  doincr 
so,  was,  con  amove ,  and  in  the  full  expectation,  in  the  course  of 
time,  to  receive  a  veterinary  appointment,  little '  suspecting 
that  my  having  received  a  medical  education  would  have  been 
brought  forward  as  an  effectual  bar  to  the  situation,  which  it  now 
appears  to  be.  When  the  11th  Dragoons  became  vacant,  I  ap- 
phed  to  Professor  Coleman  for  the  appointment;  in  answer  to 
w  11  ch  I  received  a  polite  letter,  stating  that  there  were  many 
gentlemen  who  had  a  priority  of  claim,  who  must  first  be  recom¬ 
mended.  This  was  all  very  feasible  and  just;  but  what^vas  my 
surprise  some  short  time  after,  at  seeing  a  person  gazetted  to  the 
regiment  who  was  long  my  junior  at  the  College.  Can  any  thing 
e  urged  with  propriety  in  j  ustification  of  so  palpable  and  direct 
a  violation  of  equity  (unless  some  letters  perhaps  that  this  person 
possessed)  ?  At  a  future  time  I  shall,  however,  go  a  little  further 
->ack,  and  see  if  priority  of  claim  has  always  been  attended  to, 
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md  under  what  circumstances  army  veterinary  appointments  have 
aken  place.  I  fear  I  shall  find  scope  enough  for  my  pen. 

Again,  very  lately  there  was  every  expectation  of  a  vacancy  in 
l  dragoon  regiment.  And  perceiving  priority  of  claim  not  being 
ittended  to,  I  felt  I  had  as  much  right  to  exert  my  interest  as  others. 

.  did  so,  and  was  introduced,  to  the  Lieutenant-colonel.  When 
his  gentleman  mentioned  my  name  to  the  Professor,  it  was  at 
>nce  negatived,  as  being  a  medical  man,  and  consequently  de- 
icient  in  practical  horse  knowledge.  How  Mr.  Coleman  is  aware 
)f  this  I  know  not,  not  having  had  the  honour  of  conversing  with 
lim  for  the  last  two  years,  and  very  little  previously.  However, 
l  Mr.  B.  was  recommended  for  the  situation.  In  this  case  also 
he  gentleman  was  only  my  contemporary  at  the  College;  evidently 
rroving  that  no  person  possessing  medical  knowledge  can  ever 
)btain  the  high  attainments  of  veterinary  qualification. 

In  reading  the  account  of  the  last  veterinary  meeting,  I  could 
lot  help  observing,  that  this  very  gentleman,  Mr.  B.  disclaimed 
my  interested  motive  in  espousing  the  Professor’s  cause.  Me- 
nory  will  be  treacherous  ;  consequently  it  was  forgotten  all  about 
Iris  regiment.  However,  the  vacancy  did  not  occur ;  so  all  remains 
n  statu  quo.  I  am  perfectly  aware  there  are  many  gentlemen 
<vho  have  a  priority  of  claim  to  myself,  and  are  very  likely  more 
competent.  Let  the  recommendation,  then,  take  its  course  as  it 
)ught  to  do ;  but  not  by  sophistry  and  disparagement. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 

Gentlemen, 

Your’s,  See.. 

John  Green. 

Lewisham, 

August  22,  1829. 


rWO  LETTERS  RECEIVED  BY  MR.  LANGWORTHY. 

FOR  the  two  following  valuable  letters  on  the  same  subject  we 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Langworthy.  We  feel  much  pleasure  in  in¬ 
serting  them ;  conceiving  they  will  be  perused  with  interest  by 
die  profession,  and  trusting  that  their  worthy  and  well-meaning 
authors  will  not  feel  displeased  at  having  publicity  given  to  them. 

It  was  with  infinite  pleasure  that  I  read  your  spirited  letter  in 
“The  Veterinarian”  for  February  last.  I  cordially  agree  in 
every  sentiment  expressed  in  the  letter,  particularly  where  you 
recommend  a  plan  to  the  profession  to  raise  themselves  from  their 
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present  degraded  situation.  “  That  of  seeking  protection  froi 
higher  authority  than  either  the  Professor,  his  Assistant,  c 
even  the  governors  of  the  Veterinary  College.”  Well  may  our  ol 
companion  Quick  exclaim,  that  the  veterinary  profession  hav 
as  much  need  of  emancipation  as  the  seven  millions  of  Iris' 
catholics ;  but  it  is  not  only  the  profession, — the  public  wei 
fare  is  deeply  interested  in  the  abuses  and  mismanagement 
existing  at  the  Veterinaiy  College;  and  I  cannot  doubt,  tha 
when  the  nature  of  our  representations  shall  be  considered 
when  it  is  found  that  the  attainment  of  our  objects  are  no 
selfish  ones,  but  calculated  to  promote  the  welfare  of  our  fellow 
subjects,— I  am  convinced,  indeed,  that  our  Legislature  will  no 
refuse  to  listen  to  the  prayer  of  our  petition,  and  to  grant  us  th 
means  of  obviating  the  evils  of  which  we  complain. 

The  governors,  as  well  as  the  examining  committee,  are  sen 
tlemen  6 

“  Whose  characters  stand  fair  in  public  estimate.” 

They  are  eminent  and  worthy  men,  and  who,  in  their  individual 
characters,  would  scorn  to  do  an  action  disgraceful  to  their  pro¬ 
fessions  or  unworthy  of  themselves ;  but  when  we  consider  then: 
as  a  corporate  body,  with  the  very  worthy  Professor  and  his 
Assistant  at  their  elbows,  who  may  be  considered  as  their  advisers 
in  every  thing  connected  with  the  affairs  of  the  College,  puffed 
up  with  authority, 

“  They  play  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven 

As  make  the  angels  weep.” 

Rules  and  regulations  which  existed  at  the  commencement  of  Mr. 
Coleman’s  veterinary  career,  when  he  had  to  learn  the  very  rudi¬ 
ments  of  his  profession,  surely  cannot  be  tolerated  in  this  present 
enlightened  era  of  the  veterinary  world. 

Sed  tempora  mutantur,  et  nos  mutamur  cum  illis. 

But  whethei  the  Professor  considers  the  time  has  arrived  or  not 
when  veterinary  surgeons  may  be  considered  qualified  to  fill  the 
situations  of  examiners,  yet  he  may  depend  on  it  that  the  period 
is  not  far  distant  when  those  who  have  hitherto  trampled  upon 
the  prerogatives  and  immunities  of  the  veterinary  profession,  will 
soon  experience  the  fickleness  of  human  greatness,  when  actuated 
by  principles  at  variance  wuth  justice  and  common  sense.  And 
I  feel  confident,  that  if  our  endeavours  be  successful,  the  result 
will  be  hailed  with  satisfaction  by  every  one  who  wishes  well  to 
oui  profession,  as  the  triumph  of  principle  over  ignorance  and 
piejudice.  We  have  nothing  to  fear  but  a  relaxation  of  our 
own  exertions.  We  will  no  longer  suffer  ourselves  to  be  duped; 
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r  longer  patiently  wait  on  the  Professor  and  his  friends  for 

lief. 


“  Patience  is  the  virtue  of  an  ass 
Which  trots  beneath  his  burden  and  is  quiet.” 

at  we  will  be  agitators,  and  demand  that  which  they  refuse  to 
ncede  to  our  prayers ;  and,  depend  on  it,  we  have  only  to  per- 
vere  to  conquer. 

You  are  welcome  to  make  use  of  this  letter  in  any  way  you 
ink  proper.  Circumstances  will  prevent  my  attending  your 
eeting  on  the  22d  instant ;  but  should  you  consider  it  necessary 
form  a  subscription  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  radical 
form  in  the  veterinary  world  (for  we  must  lay  the  axe  to  the 
ots  of  corruption),  you  may  depend  on  my  assistance  in  any 
cessary  sum. 

I  remain, 

Your  old  fellow  student  and  friend, 

o.  9,  High  Cross,  \V.  J.  Karkeek. 

ruro,  Cornwall. 


Dear  Sir, 

It  is  with  feelings  of  gratitude  I  now  address  you,  and  beg 
ave  to  say,  that  in  consequence  of  my  professional  duties,  I 
nnot  conveniently  attend  the  proposed  dinner  ;  however,  I  feel 
yself  called  upon  to  send  you  my  sentiments  on  veterinary 
form,  which,  should  they  be  in  unison  with  yours,  you  will 
uch  oblige  me  by  laying  them  before  the  meeting  on  the  22d 
stant. 

Your’s,  veiy  obediently, 
Samuel  Brown. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  extremely  sorry  that  I  am  not  able  to 
tend  this  meeting ;  however,  I  could  by  no  means  let  it  pass 
/er  without  congratulating  you  upon  the  steps  you  are  taking ; 
id  I  do  sincerely  hope  that  your  deliberations  may  ultimately 
ad  to  such  legislative  enactments  as  may  rescue  our  profession 
om  its  present  degraded  state,  and,  if  possible,  raise  it  to  its 
eserved  respectability.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the 
istly  esteemed  Editors  of  “The  Veterinarian,”  for  giving 
3  opportunities  of  communicating  our  sentiments  amongst  our 
rofessional  brethren  on  the  important  subject  which  occasions 
lis  present  meeting.  I  have  stated  in  my  letter,  published  in 
iel5th  number  of  “The  Veterinarian,”  that  there  are  seven 
idividuals,  and  a  surgeon  also,  practising  the  veterinary  art 
ithout  diplomas,  in  the  small  circuit  of  twenty-five  miles,  in  the 
eighbourhood  of  Melton-Mowbray.  I  will  lay  before  you  some 
f  the  mal-treated  cases  which  have  occurred  in  this  neighbour- 
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hood,  in  order  that  you  may  judge  of  the  injury  that  is  likely  i| 
ensue  to  the  veterinary  profession  by  the  frequent  failures  of  sue 
ignorant  pretenders : — One  of  these  persons  is'  employed  by 
gentleman  who  has  a  stud  of  horses  discharging  from  the  schne 
-  derian  membrane:  upon  examination,  he  pronounced  them  a 
glandered !  and  the  consequence  was,  that  some  of  them  wei 
destroyed.  The  groom  not  being  satisfied  with  this  decisior 
prevailed  upon  his  master  to  turn  two  of  them  to  grass ;  and  ha 
the  pleasure  afterwards  of  seeing  them  recover.— The  surgeon  wa 
called  to  attend  a  case  of  the  epidemic  catarrhal  fever^  so  Y>re| 
valent  in  1828 ;  and  after  attending  it  for  several  days,  and  treatin 
it  with  bleeding,  physicking,  &c.,  the  horse  became  decidedf 
worse-;  and  in  consequence  of  this  surgeon  having  lost  a  consi' 
derable  number  of  horses  labouring  under  a  similar  malady,  h 
way  of  saving  his  professional  reputation,  called  in  one  of  th‘. 
most  formidable  of  these  empirics,  wrhose  opinion  is  considerei 
immaculate,  who  discovered  an  inflammation  of  the  liver ;  and  th< 
poor  animal  wras  doomed  to  swallow  calomel  in  large  doses,  witl 
aloes,  until  death  closed  the  scene ;  and  on  opening  the  body 
the  viscera  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  were  in  a  healthy  state 
while  the  pharnyx  and  larnyx  were  a  complete  mass  of  inflamma¬ 
tion  and  gangrene.  This  gentleman  has  not  been  more  successfu 
in  treating  other  diseases ;  for  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  he  has 
not  had  a  successful  case  since  he  commenced  practising  the 
veterinary  art;  and  I  am  certain  that  he  has  destroyed  °more 
horses  during  the  last  twelve  months  than  any  knacker  in  Melton. 
— Another  of  these  aspirants  to  veterinary  fame  commenced  his 
career  by  stigmatizing  the  worthy  Professor  and  his  Assistant, 
after  hearing  a  dozen  of  this  gentleman’s  (the  Professor’s)  lec¬ 
tures. — Another  abuse,  equally  prevalent  and  injurious  to  the 
veterinarian,  is,  that  druggists  compound  horse  and  cattle  medi¬ 
cine,  and  sell  it  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  the  veterinarian  is  able 
fi)  do,  after  the  sacrifice  of  time  to  acquire  a  scientific  knowledge 
of  his  art,  after  the  expenses  of  education,  Sec.  Sec. — The  last, 
and  not  least,  is,  that  class  of  men  known  by  the  designation  of 
farriers,  cattle-doctors,  horse-breakers,  Sec.  &£.  who  are  stigma¬ 
tizing  the  veterinarian  in  every  possible  way  which  their  ingenuity 
can  invent ;  and  are  actually  endeavouring  to  take  the  bread  out 
of  the  mouth  of  the  scientific  practitioner,  and  sending  out  their 
heterogenous  nostrums,  which  have  been  handed  down  to  them 
from  ignorance ;  and  by  such  means  are  destroying  more  horses 
and  cattle  annually  than  a  malignant  epidemic  in  half  a  century. 

Gentlemen,  the  above  is  a  statement  of  facts  not  exaggerated 
or  taken  from  calumnious  reports,  but  which 'have  come  under 
my  notice,  and  for  the  authenticity  of  which  I  can  vouch.  I  could 
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lay  before  you  a  host  of  mal-treated  cases,  which  would  have  had 
a  different  issue  under  skilful  hands,  and  their  subjects  would  have 
been  preserved  to  their  owners;  but  I  conceive  I  have  said  enough 
to  induce  my  professional  brethren  to  exert  themselves  strenously 
to  establish  a  reform.  Let  us  put  the  question,  is  it  emolument 
to  ourselves  or  a  duty  we  owe  to  the  public  ?  I  maintain  the 
latter;  for  if  we  destroy  property,  or  suffer  others  to  do  so  through 
ignorance,  we  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  abusing  that  con¬ 
fidence  which  is  reposed  in  our  judgment.  How  are  we  to 
establish  reform  ?  Not  by  changing  the  examining  committee; 
that,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  increasing  the  evil ;  for,  by  rendering 
it  more  difficult  to  pass  the  proper  ordeal,  without  stipulating  the 
period  necessary  for  the  education  of  veterinarians,  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  increasing  empiricism  ;  but  by  a  petition  to  Par¬ 
liament,  which  should  point  out  our  grievances,  and  pray  for  an 
enactment  of  such  laws  as  would  compel  the  veterinary  student 
to  devote  a  much  longer  period  for  the  acquirement  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  his  art,  a  knowledge  of  which  are  so  neces¬ 
sary  to  ensure  success  ;  and  at  the  end  of  that  period  be  strictly 
examined  ;  and,  if  found  deficient,  let  him  be  sent  back  to  his 
studies,  to  undergo,  at  some  future  period,  a  further  examination, 
until  he  is  duly  qualified  to  practise  the  art  in  all  its  branches ; 
or  let  him  be  subject  to  a  heavy  penalty  for  every  case  he  at¬ 
tends.  As  long  as  men  can  practise  the  veterinary  art,  and  com¬ 
mit  such  egregious  errors,  there  will  always  be  found  a  great 
number  dishonourable  enough  to  do  so.  No  man  has  a  greater 
respect  for  Mr.  Coleman,  and  his  coadjutor  Mr.  Sewell,  than 
myself;  and  gratitude  bids  me  thank  those  gentlemen  for  the 
indulgences  I  have  received  from  their  kindness,  as  I  have  always 
found  them  easy  of  access,  and  willing  to  communicate  any  re¬ 
quired  information.  I  have  one  favour  more  to  ask  of  these 
gentlemen,  not  merely  for  my  own  interest,  but  for  that  of  the 
profession  generally,  and  the  community  at  large  ;  viz.,  that  they 
will  participate  with  us  in  endeavouring  to  procure  the  required 
relief;  and  that  the  veterinary  profession  may  be  under  the  same 
protection  as  the  medical.  It  is  true  that  human  existence  is 
considered  more  valuable  than  brutal;  but  are  not  cattle  suscep¬ 
tible  of  pleasure  and  pain  ?  and  do  they  not  form  a  very  consi¬ 
derable  part  of  the  property  of  the  agriculturists  ?  who  have  too 
often  been  deprived  of  many  valuable  animals,  owing  to  the 
ignorance  of  those  assumed  veterinarians  who  have  not  had  the 
candour  to  confess  their  inability  to  do  justice  to  the  cases  pre¬ 
sented  to  their  notice;  but  from  sordid  and  selfish  motives  have 
wantonly  and  cruelly  tampered  with  lives  of  valuable  animals, 
i  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  veterinarians  who  have  not  diplomas 
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are  incompetent  to  practise  the  veterinary  art ;  but  the  evil  is  too 
great  to  be  borne  :  nor  am  I  so  bigotted  as  to  think  all  those  who 
have  diplomas  are  good  practitioners;  but,  on  the  contrary,  I 
have  no  doubt  there  are  many  as  well  as  myself  who  feel,  and 
painfully  feel,  the  deficiencies  of  education,  and  heartily  wish 
they  had  devoted  a  much  longer  period  to  the  acquirement  of 
a  real  knowledge  of  the  profession  :  however,  be  this  as  it  may, 
it  is  not  for  us  to  quibble  upon  these  points  in  a  cause  like  this, 
for  we  must  become  united ;  and  we  shall  accomplish,  in  a  body, 
that  which  is  impossible  to  be  done  individually.  Let  us  lay 
aside  all  those  jealousies  which  have  existed  between  us,  and 
boldly  and  fearlessly  come  forward  with  a  heartfelt  zeal  for  the 
future  welfare  of  our  most  useful  but  insulted  and  degraded 
profession. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  I  am  ready  and  willing  to  contribute 
my  mite,  and  to  make  every  exertion  on  my  part  to  procure 
signatures  and  subscriptions,  in  order  to  defray  the  necessary 
expenses  of  a  petition  to  the  Legislature ;  and  I  will  say,  with 
Mr.  Langworthy,  should  my  humble  exertions  tend,  in  the  least 
degree,  to  improve  our  condition,  I  shall  always  look  upon  it  as 
the  most  useful  period  of  my  life. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  saying,  that  I  am  not  so  tyrannical 
as  to  wish  to  have  those  persons  who  have  been  getting  their 
livelihood  by  practising  the  veterinary  art  (though  not  regularly 
educated  and  initiated  into  its  principles)  deprived  of  the  support 
they  may  at  present  derive  from  it :  my  object  is  to  legislate  for 
the  future ;  and  that  these  persons  shall  not,  under  a  severe 
penalty,  take  upon  them  the  character  and  appearances  of  regular 
professors,  by  public  advertisement,  placing  their  names  conspi¬ 
cuously  over  their  doors,  &c.,  as  veterinary  surgeons :  so  that  the 
public  may  be  no  longer  misled,  and  thereby  be  induced  to  em¬ 
ploy  them  under  this  assumed  title. 

I  am,  gentlemen, 

With  every  respect, 

Your’s,  very  obediently, 

Melton-Mowbray,  Samuel  Brown. 

April  20,  1829. 
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MR.  LANGWORTHY,  ON  THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 

V. 

To  the  Editors  of  u  The  Veterinarian .” 

/ 

Gentlemen, 

AT  a  former  period  I  offered  an  opinion ;  and  at  the  same  time 
ventured  to  recommend  certain  measures  which  appeared  to  me 
likely  to  effect  the  reformation  at  the  Royal  Veterinary  College 
“  so  devoutly  to  be  wished.”  These  measures,  however,  were 
not  adopted  ;  I  imagine,  from  an  idea  that  they  would  not  have 
produced  what  I  anticipated;  but  others  have  been  substituted, 
the  result  of  which  must  be  tolerably  well  known  to  most  of  your 
readers. 

The  plan  I  recommended  not  having  been  acted  on,  and  the 
other  having  failed,  I  will  now  (being  convinced  that  by  perse¬ 
verance  we  shall  ultimately  succeed)  beg  to  suggest,  as  another 
resource,  for  the  consideration  of  those  veterinary  surgeons  who 
know  that  there  are  abuses  existing  at  the  College,  and  who  are 
fearless  enough  to  avow  this  ( whether  it  he  their  interest  to  do  so  or 
not ),  the  propriety  of  presenting  a  Memorial  to  our  most  gracious 
Majesty,  praying  that  he  will,  as  our  Patron,  enforce  an  adhe¬ 
rence  to  the  laws  that  were  intended  to  govern  the  Institution 
at  the  time  he  graciously  condescended  to  become  its  Patron. 
Let  him  be  reminded  of  what  it  was  to  have  been,  and  contrast 
it  with  wdiat  it  now  is.  Can  we  believe  that  his  Majesty  would 
continue  his  patronage  to  the  Veterinary  College  w  ere  he  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  shameful  abuses  that  have  taken  place  since 
its  foundation  ?  I  will  say,  no  :  the  character  of  our  Sovereign 
is  too  well  known  ;  his  love  of  justice,  and  dislike  to  monopoly, 
would,  I  am  satisfied,  upon  a  proper  representation,  insure  his 
interference  on  our  behalf. 

It  may  be  asked,  would  it  not  be  presuming  too  much  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  King  upon  so  unimportant  a  subject?  I  answer,  that, 
since  his  Majesty  has  condescended  to  patronize  the  Institution, 
we  may  infer,  I  think,  that  he  would  condescend  to  listen  to  the 
voice  of  its  Members. 

I  remain,  gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  II.  Langwoutiiy,  Vet.  Sur . 

10,  Calthorpe  Street, 

Gray’s  Inu-road. 
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“  Licet  omnibus,  licet  etiam  mihi,  dignitatem  artis  veterinarice  tueri.” — Cicero. 


DISGRACEFUL  in  themselves  as  the  late  falsely  called  u  Ge¬ 
neral  Meetings  of  the  Profession”  have  turned  out  to  be,  they 
have  not  passed  altogether  without  leaving  us  in  possession  of 
some  results  which  may  prove  to  be  of  no  inconsiderable  service  to 
us  on  similar  future  occasions.  They  have  made  us  acquainted  with 
the  sentiments  of  many  of  the  most  and  many  of  the  least  respect¬ 
able  members  of  the  profession.  They  have  furnished  opportuni¬ 
ties,  both  of  time  and  place,  for  factious  spirits  to  open  and  discover 
themselves  in  all  their  naked  virulence  and  malignity.  If  any 
doubt  yet  remained  on  the  subject  of  the  pressing'  necessity  there 
was  for  a  thorough  reform  in  the  art,  in  the  College,  and  in  the 
profession,  they  have  completely  dispelled  that  doubt :  at  the 
same  time,  they  have  shown  the  evils  to  which  reform  even,  in  the 
hands  of  a  party,  might  irretrievably  plunge  us.  Last,  but  by 
no  means  least,  these  meetings  have  directed  the  eyes  of  the  public 
upon  us,  upon  our  art,  upon  our  affairs  in  general ;  they  have 
awakened  a  spirit  of  inquiry ;  they  have  proved  the  cause  of 
people  asking,  “  what  all  this  means” — “who  is  in  the  right,” 
and  “wrho  is  in  the  wrong:”  and  such  an  inquisitive  spirit  as 
this,  is  very  rarely  indeed  set  on  foot,  without,  in  some  form  or 
another,  gaining  admission,  and  mostly  too  at  sbme  unexpected 
and  very  inconvenient  moment,  into  the  sanctuary  of  those  whose 
actions  will  not  bear  the  broad  light  of  the  sun. 

The  late  proceedings  appear  to  warrant  a  distribution  of  the  ve¬ 
terinary  world,  at  the  present  time,  into  three  parties  : — One  that 
carries  all  against  the  College ;  another  that  carries  every  thing 
for  that  institution ;  and  a  third  or  neutral  party,  or  (perhaps  to 
speak  more  justly)  a  ?zo-party. 

Now,  it  seems  to  us,  that  nothing  could  be  more  unjust  than  to 
suppose  that  any  set  of  resolutions  which  any  meeting  might 
come  to,  short  of  a  number  which  would  have  formed  a  majority 
had  the  whole  profession  voted,  could  be  considered  as  the  senti- 
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nents  of  the  members  as  a  body:  for,  although  the  invitation 
ertainly  was  general ,  the  presentees  were  comparatively  but  few ; 
nd  there  appeared  reason  to  believe  that  neither  timely  notice 
or  sufficient  advertisement  of  the  meeting  had  been  given  to  in¬ 
ure  a  much  more  numerous  attendance.  So  far  as  regards  the 
ingle  act  of  convening  the  members,  the  meeting  was  well  con- 
eived ;  but  it  has  turned  out  most  completely  abortive  in  its 
peration ;  and  its  failure  is  to  be  ascribed,  in  our  opinion,  to 
hree  causes  : — to  the  insufficiency  of  the  chairmen;  to  the  limited 
lumber  of  members  present,  the  majority  of  whom  were  party- 
aen ;  and  to  the  admission,  or  rather  recognition,  of  persons  who 
vere  not  members,  and  who,  consequently,  ought,  under  every 
onsideration,  to  have  been  held  disqualified  from  taking  any  part 
whatever  in  the  proceedings.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  chairmen, 
o  have  stood  aloof  from  every  party ;  to  have  avoided  as  much 
is  possible  influencing  either  party ;  and  certainly  not  to  have 
ixpressed  any  opinion  whatever  of  their  own  until  the  questions 
lad  been  fairly  and  fully  discussed ;  and,  above  all,  to  have  in- 
;isted  on  the  preservation  of  order,  and  on  a  patient  and  full 
learing  being  given  to  every  member  in  his  turn  who  chose  to 
tddress  the  meeting.  Had  any  thing  like  a  general  assembly  of 
he  profession  been  present,  the  petty  parties  which  created  so 
nuch  disturbance  and  bad  feeling,  must  have  sunk  into  insig- 
nficance  ;  and  had  the  actual  proceedings  been  confined  to  mem- 
1 hers ,  and  members  only,  we  should  probably  not  have  had  to  record 
>uch  barbarous,  Billingsgate  language  in  the  shape  of  speeches. 
^s  it  was,  just  to  show  what  a  precious  business  has  been  made 
dtogether  of  the  cause,  we  subjoin  a  schedule  of  the  resolutions 
)f  the  Anti  and  Pro-Collegiates ;  which  will  give  our  readers  an 
opportunity  of  contrasting  the  proceedings  of  the  two  parties 
with  each  other,  and  at  the  same  time  enable  them  to  form  some 
notion  of  the  value  to  be  set  upon  either.  For  our  own  part,  we 
cannot  help  feeling  more  than  ordinary  joy  at  seeing  how  com¬ 
pletely  one  party  has  been  met  by  the  other ;  how  fully  equal 
has  been  the  alkali  to  the  saturation  of  the  acid  ;  and  how  perfect 
the  neutralization  and  nullification  has  been  on  both  sides. 
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RESOLUTIONS 


Of  the  djtfi-ColIegiates. 

‘‘Resolved, 

“  Tliat  a  committee  of  twelve  ve¬ 
terinary  surgeons,  selected  from  the 
general  body  of  practitioners,  be 
elected  by  that  body,  to  examine 
such  persons  as  may  present  them¬ 
selves  before  them  for  that  purpose, 
with  authority  to  give  certificates  of 
qualification ;  and  that  this  com¬ 
mittee  be  designated  the  ‘  Vete¬ 
rinary  Board  of  Examiners.’” — 
Car  vied  by  a  considerable  majority. 


“That  from  the  denial  given  to  the 
claim  of  veterinary  surgeons  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  examination  of  pupils, 
as  to  their  fitness  to  become  practi¬ 
tioners  ;  and,  moreover,  from  the  fact 
of  veterinary  surgeons  being  even 
excluded  from  becoming  subscribers 
to  the  institution  called  the  Veteri¬ 
nary  College;  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
present  meeting,  that  it  is  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  rulers  of  the  College  to 
break  otF  all  connexion  with  the 
body  of  veterinary  practitioners.” 


Of  the  Pro-Collegiates. 

“  Resolved, 

“  That  this  meeting,  having  en¬ 
deavoured  to  ascertain  the  yenerai 
sense  of  the  veterinary  profession, 
and  having  given  the  subject  maturt 
deliberation,  resolve  that  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  separate  examining  com¬ 
mittee,  contrary  to  the  approbation 
of  the  general  meeting  of  governors 
of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  is 
not  only  uncalled  for;  but  would 
create  jealousy  and  disunion  among 
the  actual  members  of  the  cal  Liny, 
and  sever  us  from  our  best  friends 
and  supporters,  without  any  practical 
benefit  either  to  ourselves  or  the 
students.” — Carried  by  a  large  ma¬ 
jority. 

“  It  having  been  advanced  at  the 
last  meeting,  that  the  title  of  veteri¬ 
nary  surgeon  granted  by  the  College, 
is  a  reproach  rather  than  an  honour¬ 
able  distinction,  this  meeting  takes 
this  opportunity  of  disavowing  all 
connexion  or  participation  in  such 
sentiments  ;  and  cannot  sufficiently 
admire  the  effrontery  of  those  who 
use  that  name  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  a  livelihood,  at  the  same 
lime  that  they  were  professing  to  be 
ashamed  of  it.” 

“That,  feeling  grateful,  as  every 
honourable  veterinarian  must  do,  to 
those  who  have  given  him  that  infor¬ 
mation  and  acquirement  which  give 
him  a  name  and  rauk  in  society,  we 
take  this  opportunity  of  thus  making 
our  warmest  and  best  acknowledg¬ 
ments  to  our  liberal  patrons  and 
teachers,  begging  they  will  not  mis¬ 
construe,  as  the  voice  of  the  pro¬ 
fession,  the  sentiments  of  a  few  dis¬ 
appointed  individuals/1 
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This  is  blowing  hot  and  blowing  cold  with  a  vengeance  ! 
Vhat  inferences  are  we  to  draw ;  what  conclusions  can  we  come 
3,  from  resolutions  so  directly  counter  to  one  another  as  these  are  ? 
o  none  other,  than  that  party-spirit  has  been  suffered  to  super- 
ede  all  light,  reason,  order,  and  temper ;  and  that  the  character 
lanifested  by  these  meetings  has  been  such  as  to  make  every  re- 
pectable  member  yet  more  and  more  ashamed  of  the  profession 
nder  the  colour  of  whose  name  such  a  motley  congregation  has 
ttracted  any  notice.  And  here  let  the  subject  rest:  we  our- 
elves  feel  heartily  sick  and  disgusted  with  it.  We  would  fain 
ave  never  soiled  our  pages  with  it ;  but  we  conceived  it  our 
uty  to  place  the  hateful  proceedings  before  our  country  readers 
a  particular,  whose  attention  might  have  been  called  towards 
hem  by  the  newspapers  ;  and  this  we  have  done,  although  some 
f  them  probably  may  feel  inclined  to  follow  the  example  of  a 
riend  of  ours,  who  told  us,  a  fortnight  ago,  that  he  did  not  in¬ 
end  to  have  the  last  number  of  “  The  Veterinarian”  m- 
luded  in  his  bound  volume  for  the  present  year. 

From  the  subject  of  these  deplorable  meetings  we  turn  with 
inabated  ardour,  and  firmness  of  cause  and  purpose,  to  address 
i  few  words  to  the  gentlemen  whose  unpopular  and  illiberal  acts 
md  deeds  have  been  the  principal  source  of  the  division  and  dis- 
atisfaction  now  reigning  among  veterinary  men  :  it  is  almost 
innecessary  to  add,  that  we  mean  the  Governors  of  the  Veterinary 
College. 

Gentlemen, — You  have  refused  to  place  any  member  of 
>ur  profession  in  the  seat  of  an  Examiner  of  the  veterinary  pupil, 
m  the  qualifications  of  whom  such  member  is  the  only  fit  or 
competent  person  to  arbitrate ;  and  you  have  succeeded  this  un- 
easonable  and  derogatory  edict  by  the  passing  of  a  still  more  de¬ 
predatory  and  detestable  law,  excluding  any  veterinary  surgeon 
who  is,  or  is  supposed  and  ought  to  be,  at  least,  a  respectable 
person)  from  becoming  a  subscriber  to  your  institution ;  while  you 
continue  to  admit  as  many  horse-proprietors  in  all  other  shapes, — 
iiackneymen,  liverymen,  coachmen,  snobs,  cads,  dealers,  and 
blackguards,  as  come  and  offer  themselves  with  two  guineas  in  their 
h^ids.  In  neither  of  these  cases  of  exclusion  have  you  been  able 
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to  set  iorth  anything’  in  the  shape  of  reason  or  argument  ;  but  hav 
chosen  one  day  to  find  a  law  ox  frame  one,  and  the  next  day,  ii 
answer  to  our  petition,  to  refer  us  to  it.  Really,  gentlemen,  sue! 
proceedings  are  very  strange,  and  very  shocking  too.  In  the  course 
of  our  experience  through  life,  we  never  found  anything  to  b 
permanent  but  what  was  sound  and  solid  to  the  very  bottom 
and  if  your  institution  stands  long  upon  the  basis  you  have  nov 
set  it,  why,  all  that  we  can  say  about  the  affair  is,  that  it  cer 
tainly  will  furnish  a  very  striking  instance  of  a  victory  of  tin 
interests  of  a  few  over  the  benefits  of  many — nay,  over  the  wea 
and  welfare  of  our  nation  altogether.  But  it  can  never  be ;  thi 
present  system  of  exclusion  cannot  last.  Among  the  thousanc 
subscribers  by  whose  subscriptions  the  institution  survives,  some 
surely,  when  they  come  to  know  and  to  understand  these  mat¬ 
ters— nay,  many,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  found,  who  will  take 
an  interest  in  scrutinizing  and  correcting  such  unwarrantable 
abuses ;  and  compel  you,  gentlemen-governors,  to  act  towards  us 
as  well  as  towards  the  public  at  large,  as  becomes  the  governors 
of  a  national  institution  in  a  country  so  adverse  to  monopoly  and 
humbug  in  every  shape  as  is  our  ble  sed  own.  We  repeat,  the 
vox  publica  will  one  day  make  you  concede  the  justice  you  now 
withhold.  Besides  which,  there  is  one  other  voice — one  you  alike 
disregard;  but  one  which,  having  lost,  “  you  will  lose  the  main 
prop  that  doth  sustain  your  house” — one  that  you  took  much  pains 
to  obtain ,  but  have  not,  we  regret  to  be  obliged  to  say  it,  deserved 
to  retain — one  that  gives  the  highest  sanction  and  authority  tc 
your  proceedings,  under  the  supposition  that  they  are  of  the  best  de¬ 
scription  that  can  be  adopted  for  the  profession  and  for  the  public — 
one  that  is  ever  foremost  in  patronising  what  is  good  and  just, 
but  quite  as  hostile  to  anything  of  an  opposite  character— one 
that  is,  to  sum  all  up  together  in  one  word,  sent  forth  to  the 
public  as  a  passport  to  your  institution,  as  being  all  that  it  ought 
to  be,  from  no  less  a  source  than  the  throne  itself!  Our  most 
gracious  and  most  intelligent  Monarch  has  been  pleased  to  vouch¬ 
safe  his  patronage  to  the  institution.  Majesty  itself  is  its 
avowed  PATRON.  It  has  become  the  ROYAL  Veterinary 
College  !  Gentlemen-governors,  think  of  this — have  this  deeply 
impressed  upon  your  minds  when  you  next  enter  into  concla^ ; 
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and,  pray  repeal  such  ignominious  and  offensive  laws :  lest,  with 
the  loss  of  many  subscribers  (which  you  have  already  to  deplore) 
you  lose  That  also  by  which  your  institution  holds  any  rank 
among  our  national  establishments. 


&ebtefo. 

Quid  sit  pulchrum,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile,  quid  non.— Hor. 

The  Grooms’  Oracle,  and  Pocket  Stable-Directory ;  in  which 
the  Management  of  Horses  generally ,  as  to  Healthy  Dietingy 
and  Exercise ,  are  considered ,  in  a  Series  of  Familiar  Dialogues, 
between  Two  Grooms,  engaged  in  Training  Horses  to  their 
Work .  With  Notes,  and  an  Appendix ,  including  Extracts 
from  the  Receipt  Book  of  John  Hinds,  V.S.,  Author  of 
“  The  Veterinary  Surgeon.”  Sherwood  Sc  Co.  Paternoster 
Row;  and  Hurst  Sc  Co.,  St.  Paul’s  Church-yard.  1829. 
Demy  12mo,  pp.  274. 

ALTHOUGH  unexpressed  or  suppressed  in  the  Title,  it  comes 
out  plainly  enough,  in  the  form  of  Postscript  to  the  Preface,  that 
Mr.  Hinds,  “  Author  of  the  Veterinary  Surgeon*,”  is  also  the 
author  of  the  present  production :  why,  then,  he  did  not  less 
ambiguously  authenticate  the  “  Oracle,”  we  feel  quite  at  a  loss  to 
divine.  Judge  for  yourself,  Reader,  whether  we  are  warranted  in 
making  this  assertion,  when  you  read — “  Regarding  The  Vete¬ 
rinary  Surgeon,  to  which  /  have  taken  frequent  occasion  to 
refer  for  more  minute  details  than  seemed  befitting  the  present 
volume,  I  may  here  aptly  enough  say  a  word  or  two.  We  never 
made  a  secret  of  the  share  my  friend,  Mr.  Badcock,  had  in  the 
composition  of  that  book:” — then  why,  Mr.  Hinds,  pretend  to 
make  any  secret  in  the  Title-page  of  your  share  in  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  this?  and,  before  you  finish  even  your  “  Preface,”  openly 
avow  it ! 

Concerning  the  capital  Title,  “The  Grooms’  Oracle,”  Mr. 
Hinds  disclaims  any  aspirations  “to  oracular  wisdom,” — “as  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  characters  who  support  the  dialogue and 
declares  that  all  oracular  notions  would  have  been  abandoned 
“but  for  the  cheering  approbation  of  some  half-a-score  prying 
friends,  who  had  perused  the  MS.  at  the  time  of  the  First  July 

»*  A  Review  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  First  Volume  of  “The  Vete¬ 
rinarian,”  commencing  at  p.  215. 

*  3d 
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Meeting,  last  year;  who  would  hear  of  no  other  title  than  ‘an 
Oracle,7  which  should  dictate  to  the  whole  groom  genus?*  (oinne 
quod  exit  in oom;)  “no  matter  whether  pad-groom  or  training- 
groom ,  my  lady’s  groom,  or  hunting  stud-groom.”  Finding  that 
this  was  the  scope  and  drift  of  our  author’s  labours,  we  must 
confess  we  felt  uneasy  lest  they  should  turn  out  to  be  “labours 
lost;”  knowing,  as  we  do,  of  our  own  personal  knowledge,  many 
species  of  this  “  genus,”  who  cannot  turn  to  -any  account  either 
books  or  pens :  we  have  experienced  some  relief,  however,  from 
this  embarrassment  since  perusing  a  sentence  in  the  very  next 
page  of  the  Preface,  wherein  our  author  assures  us,  that — “At 
this  day,  they  (hoc  omne  genus)  READ  ;  and  that  (he  adds)  is  a 
sufficient  guarantee  that  they  STUDY ! !” — cracking  oats,  we  can 
imagine,  upon  the  corn-bin. 

Grooming,  like  hunting,  is  one  of  those  subjects  that  cut  a 
very  poor  figure  upon  paper,  though,  in  the  practice,  nothing 
turns  out  to  be  more  delectable  than  the  one,  or  more  beneficial  than 
the  other;  it  is  a  department  of  horse-knowledge  concerning 
which  no  professional  man  can  manifest  ignorance  without  run¬ 
ning  the  risk  of  having  much  detracted  from  confidence  in  his 
medical  skill:  and  indeed  with  much  reason  ;  for  one  who  is  un¬ 
able  to  manage  a  horse  in  health  must  undertake  his  treatment 
in  a  state  of  disease  under  many  disadvantages.  So  far,  there¬ 
fore,  are  we  from  setting  our  face  against  publications  of  this  de¬ 
scription,  that  we  contend  the  subject  is  one,  even  proficiency  in 
a  knowledge  of  which  is  requisite  to  constitute  the  efficient  prac¬ 
titioner;  at  the  same  time,  such  knowledge  is  to  be  acquired  to 
any  useful  degree  in  the  stable  alone,  not  in  the  studv — rather 
by  dint  of  practice  and  actual  observation,  than  by  reading  or 
studying.  We  do  not  mean  to  contend,  in  saying  thus  much, 
that  grooming  does  not  come  within  the  province  of  letters ;  its 
general  principles  certainly  do — they  may  be  said  to  form  the 
hygiene  branch  of  veterinary  science :  for,  the  greater  the  distance 
the  groom  may  consider  himself  placed  out  of  the  specific  or  legi¬ 
timate  range  of  the  veterinarian,  the  more,  we  can  inform  him,  his 
confined  and  bigotted  understanding  is  leading  him  astray ;  and  the 
clearer  he  is  making  the  proofs  to  us  that  the  little  knowledge  he 
has  scraped  up  in  the  tap-room  and  the  stable,  is  doing  both  him 
and  his  master  infinitely  more  harm  than  good. 

A  single  glance  into  the  volume  before  us  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  subject  has  not  been  taken  up  in  the  scientific  manner 
which  meets  our  views :  the  author  may  probably  tell  us,  that  he 
cares  nothing  about  principles,  his  aim  being  to  make  a  practical 
groom  :  why  then  jie  must  go  himself  into  the  stable,  and  prac¬ 
tically  teach  that  which  he  desires  should  be  practically  learnt. 


Of*  > 
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Should  he  tell  us  that  his  design  is  to  make  a  scientific  groom  ; 
to  teach  a  man  who  knows  nothing ,  and  is  conceited  to  the 
highest  degree  in  his  ignorance,  a  little  of  something :  we  answei, 
that  he  has  undertaken  to  untie  the  gordian  knot ;  and  that, 
even  supposing  he  should  succeed  to  ever  so  little  a  degree,  he 
would,  m  all  probability,  only  render  the  ass  more  stubborn  and 
dangerous  than  he  was  before. 

In  the  examination  of  a  former  work  of  Mr.  Hinds  ,  we  found 
it  quite  impossible  to  pay  him  any  compliments  as  an  authoi  ; 
and,  from  the  complexion  ol  the  present  one,  we  are  sorely  afiaid 
Mr.  H.  has  made  but  little  improvement  in  that  capacity  :  how¬ 
ever,  such  as  the  publication  is,  we  conceive  it  our  duty  to  take 
some  notice  of  it ;  and  therefore,  without  further  anticipation,  we 
shall  commence  our  analysis. 

Following  the  path  of  that  class  of  modem  authors  who  pro¬ 
fess  to  set  things  before  us  in  a  plainer  and  more  intelligible 
form,  and  at  the  same  time  to  teach  us  a  shorter  road  to  the  ac¬ 
quirement  of  knowledge,  Mr.  Hinds  has  adopted  the  dialogic  oi 
conversational  method  ol  instruction :  w'e  have  long  ago  had  in 
our  possession  “  Conversations  on  Chemistry,  “  Natural  Phi¬ 
losophy,”  “  Botany,”  &c.  &c.  ;  and  now  we  have  got  Conver¬ 
sations  on  Farriery  and  Grooming .  Ihe  work  is  divided  into 
XVI  “  Conversations,”  to  which  are  added  an  Appendix,  and 
an  Index. 

Conversation  I.  “  What  is  the  first  duty  of  every  good  groom? 

A.  To  ascertain  the  state  of  health ,  the  horses,  at  any  time  placed  under 
his  care,  may  be  in;  to  preserve  them  in  that  stale ,  at  least,  and  to  find  out 
the  seat  of  any  ailment,  and  the  cause  thereof,  so  that  it  may  be  removed  as 
soon  as  possible,  or  at  any  rate  alleviated ;  lor  you  cannot  reasonably  hope 
to  keep  a  horse  in  working  condition  whilst  he  suiters  pain.  ’ 

Now,  it  is  far  from  our  desire  to  be  considered  hypercritical  by 
any  author,  and  more  particularly  by  Mr.  Hinds ;  lest  he  should 
think  fit  to  rank  us  among  those  who,  in  his  estimation,  compose 
“  the  quidnunc  part  of  the  Press:”  but,  really,  we  cannot  pro¬ 
ceed  and  leave  our  readers,  or  even  Mr.  Hinds’  readers,  to  con¬ 
ceive  for  a  moment  that  a  groom ,  admitting  even  that  he  can 
ascertain  horses’  actual  state  of  health,  is  equal  “  to  find  out  the 
seat  of  any  ailment,  and  the  cause  thereof  ”  !  If  the  groom  can 
do  all  this,  what  need  is  there  of  the  veterinary  surgeon  ?  If  Mr. 
Hinds’  works  can  qualify  their  readers  to  take  the  medical  as 
well  as  the  hygienal  charge  of  studs,  what  further  occasion  can 
there  be  for  the  Veterinary  College? — But,  to  proceed : 

Q.  “  Or  inconvenience,  we  may  add? 

A.  Yes;  when  speaking  of  high-bred  cattle. 

Q.  He  he  never  so  fat,  the  least  pain  of  long  continuance  throws  him  out 
of  condition,  I  observe  ? 
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A.  Fatness!  fatness  is  not  necessary  to  condition ,  though 'tis  proof  of  it 
unless  for  slow  draught-horses,  for  your  London  merchants,  who  love  to* 
make  a  show  of  their  teams.  Hunters,  stagers,  and  roadsters,  that  require 
the  powers  of  going  to  be  combined  with  strength ,  should  not  be  fat — 
racers  l  east  of  all.  Do  we  not  hand-rub  and  otherwise  dress  them,  till  our 
arms  ache,  for  the  very  purpose  of  circulating  the  blood,  and  thereby  re¬ 
ducing  the  size  of  the  muscles,  and  the  fat  above  all?  Never  talk  of  fat 
again  for  fast-working  animals,  as  ’tis  an  impediment  to  their  speed. 

Q.  I  know,  I  know ;  strong  exercise  and  regular  physic  will  alone  keep 
>our  running-horse  up  to  his  paces.  But  how  do  you  proceed  with  a  fresh 
horse,  now,  generally  speaking? 

A.  By  watching  his  mode  of  feeding ;  by  ascertaining  whether  he  be 
craving  for  water,  a  ravenous  eater,  fretful,  or  otherwise;  judging  by  the 
quality  ot  his  dungings,  as  to  colour,  consistence,  and  frequency,  whether 
he  has  been  made  up;  and,  by  his  urine  and  perspiration  at  exercise  and 
in  the  stable,  also  whether  he  suffers  any  obstruction  internally,  to  say  no¬ 
thing  here  of  his  appearance  upon  the  view ,  w  hich  may  have  previously 
deceived  the  purchaser  himself,  or  ’tis  to  be  presumed  it  would  not  have 
been  bought  at  all. 

Q.  Made  up  on  purpose  for  sale ,  possibly,  by  such  treatment  as  will  as¬ 
suredly  prove  the  ruin  of  the  animal  in  a  short  time  after  he  comes  to  the 
stable. 

A.  Its  whole  system  excited,  and  its  health  undermined  to  such  a  degree 
by  cordials ,  and  figging,  and  “  things  for  his  wind,”  and  those  “  good  for  his 
eyes,”  that  it  never  fully  recovers  the  effects  of  so  much  excitement. 

Q.  But  looking  fine,  brisk  and  sleek,  nevertheless  ? 

A.  T  et  being  actually  very  tender,  in  consequence  of  the  means  em¬ 
ployed  to  make  him  look  so.  Such  new  purchases  usually  acquire  diseases 
ot  the  lungs ,  or  ot  the  skin,  the  first  day  of  taking  them  home,  or  ,tis  much 
else. 

Q.  Unless  you  continue  the  same  treatment;  the  decoction  of  linseed, 
for  example,  can  do  no  harm  for  a  little  while. 

A.  Nor  any  good,  except  with  a  view  to  re-sale;  an  event  the  real  gen¬ 
tleman  does  not  look  to,  you  know.  But  some  stand  in  immediate  need 
of  phgsic,  their  bellies  being  so  drawn  up  at  the  flanks  by  the  fiery  things 
given  them  by  the  dealers,  to  inspire  a  short-lived  vigour,  that  inflammation 
of  the  intestines  is  to  be  apprehended. 

Q.  Or  the  solids  so  much  affected  from  a  continuance  of  the  same  excite¬ 
ment,  that,  upon  pressing  your  finger  upon  any  fleshy  part  of  the  carcase, 
the  indentation  remains  awhile. 

A.  Whereas,  the  flesh  of  horses  in  full  health,  and  young  ones,  obliterates 
such  a  pressure  instantly.” 

A  little  further  on,  we  have — 

Q.  “  Of  what  nature  is  the  principal  of  the  less  evident  disorders  of 
horses? 

A.  HEAT !  Inordinate  heat,  occasioned  by  the  great  exertions  the 
animal  is  compelled  to  make  ;  and,  when  excessive,  the  bad  effects  thereof 
descending  to  the  feet  and  legs ,  we  invariably  find  these  affected  with  some 
defect  or  other,  which  every  act  of  progression  does  but  exacerbate ,  espe¬ 
cially  if  the  pace  be  quick  :  the  pain  then  endured  at  the  extremities  re-acts 
upon  the  carcase,  or  some  vital  part  within  it;  and  though  it  may  produce  no 
marked  disease,  irritates  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  prevents  the  food 
from  doing  good,  or  'tis  rejected  altogether,  whereby  the  horse  goes  out  of 
condition”  1 ! ! 
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Hide  your  diminished  heads,  ye  Coopers,  and  ye  Clines,  and 
e  Colemans !  Here  presents  himself  a  man — an  author ! — 
/ho  tells  us  that  “HEAT,  inordinate  heat,  is  the  principal  of  the 
3ss  evident  disorders — and  that  pain  endured  at  the  extre¬ 
mities  re-acts  upon  the  carcase,  irritates  the  stomach  and  intes- 
ines,  and  prevents  the  food  from  doing  good  !  ! ! 

Well  may  such  a  production  be  styled  The  Grooms'  Oracle  :  it 
most  certainly  can  never  take  root  in  any  other  soil  than  a  dung- 
ill;  and  we  should  question  very  much,  whether,  even  among 
he  Lords  of  the  Stables,  it  can  ever  grow  into  estimation.  If  it 
hould  happen  to  do  so,  why,  then,  all  we  can  say  is,  that  grooms 
ven  are  still  more  devoid  of  horse-knowledge  than  we  imagined 
hey  were. 

\Ve  shall  not  trouble  our  reader  with  any  more  quotations — 
b  lino  disce  omnes : — We  think  that  the  sample  given  will  be 
ally  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  form  his  opinion  of  this  new 
ttempt  of  Mr.  Hinds’.  We  heartily  wish  the  writer  would 
inploy  himself  to  better — he  cannot  to  less — purpose. 


£ jctiactg  from  journals,  foreign  anK  ©omcsttc. 


Chloride  of  Soda — its  Disinfecting  Properties. 

THE  Secretary  at  War,  in  France,  hearing  of  the  repeated 
uccess  of  the  employment  of  this  preparation  in  other  depart- 
nents,  felt  desirous  that  its  powers  should  be  tried  in  removing 
onta^ion  of  glanders  from  horse-furniture  and  stables.  With 
his  view  he  ordered  that  some  experiments  might  be  immediately 
nstituted  in  the  regiments  of  the  Royal  Guard,  under  the  di- 
ection  of  General  Lord  Talon ;  whose  report  was,  on  its  being 
eceived  by  the  Secretary,  transmitted  to  the  Journal  from  which 
ve  now  extract  it. 

The  General  commences  by  observing,  that  the  experiments 
le  is  entrusted  to  make  are  far  from  being  unclogged  with  diffi¬ 
culties,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  hinging  upon  a  question 
vhich  has  long  divided  the  most  experienced  veterinarians,  as 
veil  as  the  most  celebrated  cavalry  officers  ;  and  that,  being  him¬ 
self  long  of  opinion  that  glanders  was  a  contagious  disease, 
igainst  the  spreading  of  which  too  scrupulous  measures  could  not 
3e  taken,  he  did  not  enter  the  present  held  of  investigation  with¬ 
out  some  unfavourable  aspect  towards  any  chemical  disinfecting 
power. 

First,  six  cases  of  glanders  were  picked  out  of  the  different 
[household)  regiments;  they  were  the  worst  that  could  be  found, 
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being  all  in  the  second  and  third  stages  of  the  disease.  Six  su< 
cessive  weeks,  these  horses  were  daily  exercised  and  sweated  i 
complete  sets  of  harness,  and  afterwards  suffered  to  stand  in  tl 
harness  in  their  stable  until  night.  As  soon  as  the  disease  a 
rived  at  its  highest  pitch  of  virulence,  they  were  destroyed. 

Immediately  afterwards,  in  the  presence  of  myself,  Direct! 
Girard,  and  several  others,  Mr.  Labarraque  set  about  disinfectin 
the  harness ;  for  which  purpose  he  proceeded  as  follows  :  — 

A  bottle  of  chloride  of  soda  was  mixed  with  twelve  times  tl 
quantity  of  water,  and  with  this  mixture  every  part  of  the  hai 
ness  was  thoroughly  washed  and  scrubbed  with  a  hard  brush- 
the  leathern,  the  iron,  the  woollen,  and  the  stuffing  parts.  Th 
saddles  and  bridles  were  taken  to  pieces ;  but  the  schabraqu 
was  not  unsewn.  The  different  articles  were  then  hung  up  t 
dry ;  and  three  days  afterwards  were  taken  down  and  oiled  wit 
neat’s-foot  oil ;  which  gave  them  a  suppleness  and  softness  quit 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  new  ones. 

Since  this  period,  the  same  harness  has  been  worn  by  six  cai 
horses,  in  perfect  health,  which  were  at  the  time  placed  in 
small  stable,  that  had  only  just  before  undergone  disinfectio 
by  a  similar  process.  This  is  six  months  ago,  and  no  alteratio 
whatever  has  been  made  in  their  diet  or  circumstances,  bu 
they  have  been  daily  sweated  in  the  harness,  and  have  cou 
stantly  worn  the  cloths,  and  yet  up  to  this  hour  they  remain  i; 
perfect  health. 

These  results  led  the  General  to  give  it  as  his  opinion,  tha 
harness,  &c.  properly  disinfected,  might  be  brought  again  int 
use ;  and  that  the  necessity  of  destroying  such  furniture  would  b 
in  this  way  superseded. 

Also,  from  the  fact  of  the  six  horses  having  stood  for  si> 
months  in  a  glandered  stable,  which  had  previously  undergone  th< 
process  of  disinfection — that  there  seemed  every  reason  to  be 
lieve  that  aspersion  with  solution  of  chloride  of  soda  ought  t< 
supersede  lime-washing ;  and  that  it  would  be  advisable  t( 
cleanse  infirmary  stables  in  this  manner  several  times  in  th< 
course  of  the  year. 

Recueil  de  Med.  Vet.  Caliier  de  Janvier ,  1829. 


Beneficial  Effects  of  the  Hydriodate  of  Potash  on  a 
Tuberculous  Swelling  of  the  Udder. 

A  Mare,  eleven  years  of  age,  of  a  delicate  habit,  had  for  five 
months  been  troubled  with  a  swelling  of  the  udder  that  had 
arisen  and  increased  imperceptibly. 


ON  A  SWELLING  OF  THE  UDDER. 
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I  On  the  1st  August,  1827,  it  had  grown  as  large  as  an  apple, 
id  often  occasioned  halting.  Around  the  large  one  were  several 
ttle  tuberculous  tumours. 

On  the  22d  of  the  month,  the  first  time  M.  Jacob  (V.S.  in 
ie  French  Artillery)  saw  it,  the  tumour  was  hard,  shining, 
regularly  knotty,  and  painful  to  the  least  impression :  it  con- 
?aled  the  teat,  and  impeded  the  animal  from  working ;  whose 
ipetite  at  this  time  was  bad,  and  she  was  falling  away. 

23d.  The  mare  was  let  blood  from  the  thigh,  wras  clystered, 
id  poultices  were  applied  to  the  swelling.  The  next  day, 
ventv-four  leeches  were  applied.  During  this  treatment,  the 
unour  neither  enlarged  nor  decreased  :  some  of  the  little  ones 
:oke,  and  issued  a  yellow  matter. 

August  1st.  For  bloodlettings  and  poultices,  M.  Jacob  sub- 
ituted  frictions  of  strong  mercurial  ointment ;  but  they  speedily 
xasioned  so  much  tumefaction,  that  he  was  compelled  to  have 
j  course  to  bleeding  and  poulticing  again.  This  plan  reduced 
ie  tumour  to  its  former  dimensions,  but  not  down  beyond 
lem. 

17th.  M.  Jacob  commenced  the  employment  of  frictions  of  a 
Dinade  of  hydriodate  of  potash.  Four  days  afterwards  there  was 
sensible  diminution  of  the  tumour.  On  the  eighth  day  he  used  3ifs 
f  the  ointment;  and  afterwards  increased  the  quantity  to  3ij, 
ith  evident  advantage.  The  swelling  went  rapidly  down, 
ad  at  the  same  time  grew  soft ;  and  both  the  lumps  and  the 
ain  left  it.  Two  months  from  the  time  of  using  the  potash,  the 
lare  became  quite  restored  :  her  udder  re-acquired  its  natural 
olume,  softness,  and  mobility. 

Recueil  cle  Med.  Vet. —  Caliier  de  Fevrier ,  1829. 

LI  '  - 

Specific  Ophthalmia. 

1.  Ma  rrimpoey,  in  a  paper  he  wrote  on  the  subject  for  the 
Loyal  Agricultural  Society  of  France,  has  divided  the  disease 
ito  two  kinds  : — one  that  proceeds  from  hereditary  influence ; 
nd  one  that  arises  from  causes  quite  extrinsic  to  the  disorder 
self  or  family  temperament.  As  proofs  of  the  hereditariness  of 
he  disease,  he  offers  the  following  cases : 

1st.  A  Spanish  stallion,  five  years  old,  who  had  already  suff¬ 
ered  from  to  attacks  of  the  specific  ophthalmia,  was  employed 
get  stock,  and  on  account  of  his  excellence  was  much  sought 
fter  by  the  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood.  None  of  the  mares 
.e  covered  had  ever  had  the  disease  ;  but,  notwithstanding  that, 
ialf  the  progeny  became  affected  with  it:  some  going  blind; 
thers  only  having  it  in  one  eye ;  others  again  getting  off*  with 
ome  slight  opacities  upon  the  crystalline  membrane. 
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2d.  A  mare  of  the  Navarre  breed,  after  several  attacks,,  losi 
the  right  eye  at  three  years  old.  At  this  time  she  was  coverec 
by  a  stallion,  a  cross  between  the  French  and  Spanish  breeds 
the  produce  of  which  was  a  filly,  having  small  weak  eyes.  Pre¬ 
ventive  treatment  kept  off  the  disease  until  the  second  yeai 
when  she  was  sold,  to  go  to  Spain,  and  in  travelling  thither  be¬ 
came  attacked  with  the  ophthalmia. 

3 d.  The  same  mare  at  six  years  old  had  a  slight  opacity  upor 
the  crystalline  of  the  left  eye.  That  year  she  was  covered  byr 
Navarre  horse,  whose  vision  was  and  ever  had  been  perfect.  The 
progeny,  a  filly,  at  fourteen  months  old,  got  the  specific  ophthal-, 
mia ;  on  the  twentieth  month  the  right  eye  shewed  a  cataract, 
while  the  left  was  suffering  the  specific  inflammation  for  the 
second  time. 

4 th.  R.  D.  N.  purchased  an  English  horse  that  had  become 
blind  in  consequence  of  the  disease  we  are  now  treating  on. 
Ignorant  of  its  hereditariness,  Mr.  N.  not  only  covered  all  his 
own  but  very  many  of  his  neighbours’  mares  with  this  horse, 
From  Mr.  N/s  own  confession,  and  the  avowal  of  other  mosl 
respectable  persons,  all  the  produce  of  this  horse  either  became 
totally  blind  or  lost  one  eye. 

5th.  A  mare,  a  cross  between  the  Andalusian  and  Navarre 
breeds,  was  attacked  between  the  second  and  third  years  with 
this  ophthalmia  for  the  second  time.  She  became  in  consequence 
blind  of  the  left  eye.  She  was  afterwards  covered,  and  brought 
forth  a  foal,  which  at  one  year  old  had  suffered  twice  from  the 
same  disease  in  the  same  (the  left)  eye. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  hereditary  disposition  alone,  without 
any  occasional  cause  whatever,  is,  in  a  great  number  of  instances, 
sufficient  for  the  production  of  this  disease. 

The  occasional  causes . — Those  giving  rise  to  the  other  species 
of  ophthalmia,  M.  Marrimpoey  considers,  in  the  province  wherein 
he  resides  ( le  Departement  des  Basses  By  rentes  )y  to  be  as  clearly 
indicated  as  those  which  are  hereditary. 

Setting  aside  all  lunar  influence  as  void  of  the  smallest  foun¬ 
dation,  he  has  directed  his  attention  to  aliment  ,*  and  he  believes, 
in  his  own  part  of  the  country,  that  in  the  luxurious  artificial 
pasture  of  its  fertile  plains  resides  the  principal  source  of  this 
disease :  in  the  cultivation  of  trefoil,  sainfoin,  and  lucerne.  Colts 
are  brought  into  these  rich  pasturages  from  mountainous  situa¬ 
tions  where  their  feed  has  been  poor :  here  they  are  induced  to 
move  about  but  very  little  ;  they  quickly  grow  fat ;  general  ple¬ 
thora  is  the  natural  consequence,  an  overplus  of  blood  in  the 
system,  whereby  the  exhalents  are  stimulated  to  outbalance  the 
action  of  the  absorbents,  and  humours  are  the  result.  Under 
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ich  a  disposition,  may  not  the  aqueous  parts  of  the  eye  become 
iperabundant,  and  likewise  altered  in  their  properties  ?  and  may 
>t  this  dispose  the  organ  to  take  on  general  disease  ?  May  not 
ie  same  plethoric  state  arise  in  the  stable  ?  And  do  we  not 
nploy  antiphlogistics  and  evacuants  to  drive  away  the  disorder? 
he  disease  is  not  seen  in  the  mountains ;  but  the  colts  get  it 
’ter  they  are  removed  to  feed  in  the  valleys,  which  are  highly 
iltivated. 

A  gentleman  who  resides  in  the  same  country  with  M.  Mar- 
npoey,  and  who  constantly  keeps  from  eighty  to  one  hundred 
>rses  at  pasture,  and  sells"  none  of  them  prior  to  the  fifth  or 
tth  year,  never  has  any  cases  of  specific  ophthalmia,  in  consc¬ 
ience  of  pursuing  a  plan,  both  in  pasturing  and  stabling  his 
Its,  which  does  not  subject  them  to  this  plethoric  influence. 

Recueil  de  Med.  Vet .  Cahier  de  Mars ,  1829. 


Cure  of  Locked  Jaw. 

iie  same  number  of  the  Recueil  contains  an  account  of  a  case 
locked  jaw,  in  which  the  jaw  was  immoveably  locked  ;  and  it 
is  accompanied  with  rawness  and  spasmodic  tumefaction  of  the 
no-ue.  The  pulse  being  hard  and  full,  and  the  conjunctive 
embrane  of  the  eye  intensely  red,  M.  Richaud  (whose  case  it 
is)  conceived  that  antiphlogistic  means  might  prevail.  Ac- 
rdingly,  the  first  day  he  abstracted  12  tbs.  of  blood,  the 
concf  day  12  lbs.,  and  the  third  day  8  lbs.  :  using  nothing 
it  warm  clothing  and  injections  in  addition;  and  the  animal 
covered. 


A  New  Docking  Knife. 

[  the  Journal  Pratique  de  Med.  Vet.  for  January  last,  is 
utained  a  description  of  a  newly-invented  docking  instrument. 
;  far  as  we  can  make  out,  the  knife  is  intended  to  act  by  means 
a  powerful  spring  (thereby  superseding  manual  force),  and  it  is 
t  in  operation  by  pulling  a  trigger,  mounted  somewhat  after 
ja  manner  of  the  trigger  of  a  pistol.  We  must  confess  we  do 
t  very  well  comprehend  the  description  given  o(  this  instru¬ 
ct;  but,  as  far  as  we  can  understand,  it  appears  to  us  to  be 
Complicated  machine,  and,  as  such,  one  that  is  not  very  likely 
come  into  general  use,  even  though  it  should  be  found  effectual. 

3  E 
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ON  RHEUMATISM*  IN  CATTLE. 

By  M.  Crurel,  V.S.  at  Grenade  (Haute  Garonne). 

INFLAMMATION  of  the  muscles  concerned  in  locomotio 
is  an  affection  which  we  observe  in  cattle  almost  as  often  a 
gastro-enteritis.  This  may  be  either  a  simple  disease,  or  j 
may  be  connected  with  inflammation  of  some  internal  organ 
All  the  muscles  are  not  attacked  at  the  same  time,  but  those  c 
the  extremities  and  the  loins  are  generally  simultaneously  affectec 
The  early  symptoms  are  these  :  the  animal  is  dull ;  the  muzz) 
dry ;  the  hair  rough  ;  the  appetite  diminished  ;  rumination  almos 
suspended ;  the  lowing  hoarse  and  faint.  The  beast  is  alway 
found  lying  down ;  it  can  with  difficulty  be  induced  to  rise,  an 
it  remains  standing  no  longer  than  it  is  compelled. 

When  the  irritation  affects  the  extremities,  there  is  heat,  ter 
sion,  and  enlargement.  It  is  seldom  that  all  of  the  extremitie 
are  attacked  at  the  beginning  of  the  disease ;  but  when  the  cas 
is  neglected,  the  malady  speedily  and  rapidly  extends  its  infli 
ence,  and  particularly  to  the  dorso-lumbar  muscles.  When  th 
loins  are  principally  affected,  there  is  little  swelling,  but  conside; 
able  heat  and  tenderness  ;  the  whole  vertebral  column  is  stiffenec 
and  the  animal  walks  as  if  all  the  articulations  of  the  back  an 
loins  were  anchylosed. 

When  rheumatism  runs  its  usual  course,  the  inferior  articula 
tons  of  the  extremities  swell,  and  encysted  tumours  appear  in  tli 
triangular  space  between  the  tibia,  the  tendon  of  the  gastroc 
nemius,  and  the  tarsus.  The  inflammation  soon  spreads  from  tb 
muscles  to  their  tendinous  or  aponeurotic  appendices,  and  is  n< 
slow  in  invading  the  articular  membranes.  The  malady  soo 
appears  to  be  complicated  with  some  other  affection,  most  fr( 
quently  with  gastro-enteritis,  sometimes  with  pneumonia  an 
peritonitis,  and  even  with  palsy.  When  peritonitis  is  associate 
with  rheumatism,  it  is  distinguished  by  the  convulsive  motion  < 
the  flanks,  somewhat  resembling  broken  wind,  and  the  seroi 
membrane  of  the  heart  has  not  then  escaped  ;  and  the  muscuk 
irritation  having  thus  become  connected  with  inflammation  < 
some  internal  organ,  we  may  remark,  in  this  latter  affection,  ev. 
dent  periods  of  remission  and  exacerbation. 

This  inflammation,  which  is  the  consequence  of  rheumatisn 
acts  in  its  turn  on  the  primitive  disease ;  so  if,  by  the  unassiste 
efforts  of  nature,  or  by  the  influence  of  proper  medical  treatmen 

By  rheumatism,  I  mean  inflammation  of  the  muscular,  fibrous,  an 
synovial  tissues. — Author. 
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resolution  of  the  internal  disease,  the  muscular  irritation  is 
sily  and  completely  removed  ;  but  if  we  attempt  to  combat  the 
•imitive  affection,  without  having  regard  to  the  state  of  the  in- 
rnal  organs,  we  shall  not  often  succeed ;  for  it  is  sufficiently 
ident,  that  inflammations  of  the  internal  organs  or  membranes 
cattle,  even  where  they  are  secondary,  uniformly  acquire  a  high 
igree  of  intensity.  When  the  internal  inflammation  passes  into 
chronic  form,  the  muscular  affection  assumes  renewed  activity, 
id  produces  the  disorganizations  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and 
hich  are  the  most  difficult  to  cure,  as  they  belong  to  those  parts 
hich  are  the  centre  of  constant  motion. 

Rheumatism  is  not  ordinarily  dangerous,  when  the  irritation  is 
mfined  to  the  parts  primarily  attacked,  and  has  not  attained  any 
:eat  degree  of  intensity,  and  no  sympathetic  action  has  been  ex- 
ted  in  the  viscera  or  membranes  of  the  thorax  or  abdomen.  The 
tuse  which  produced  the  rheumatism,  acting  anew,  the  disease 
re-produced,  and  soon  wears  the  true  character  of  a  periodical 
Section.  When  this  is  the  case,  it  attacks  almost  exclusively 
le  inferior  joints  of  one  or  more  of  the  extremities;  circumscribed 
veilings  appear,  and  generally  with  a  great  deal  of  pain ;  the  su- 
erficiaT  veins  of  the  affected  part  become  varicose,  and  the  ani- 
lal  is  lame.  When  the  exciting  cause  of  the  disease  ceases  to 
ct,  and  the  atmosphere  is  less  moist,  and  the  temperature  more 
niform,  the  lameness  disappears,  and  the  swellings  diminish,  but 
re  veins  remain  varicose. 

I  have  no  experience  that  simple  acute  rheumatism  will  ever 
estroy  the  animal,  but  it  soon  takes  on  a  chronic  form,  or  it  be- 
omes  complicated  with  internal  inflammation,  and  then  life  is 
ometimes  lost.  I  once  opened  an  ox  which  I  had  treated  for 
upposed  chronic  diarrhoea,  combined  with  rheumatism,  ihc 
mscles  of  the  anterior  extremities  were  yellow,  and  inliltered  with 
erum  ;  and  there  were  evident  traces  of  inflammation  in  the  in- 
estinal  canal.  In  another  ox  I  found  unexpected  lesions,  result- 
rig  from  chronic  inflammation  both  of  the  joints  and  the  intcs- 
ines. 

The  prognosis  of  rheumatism  varies  according  as  the  disease 
s  acute  or  chronic,  periodical  or  not,  simple  or  complicated,  and 
ike  wise  depending  on  the  causes  which  produced  it.  If  it  be 
icute,  whatever  be  the  inflammation  with  which  it  may  be  com- 
ilicated,  the  antiphlogistic  treatment  will  generally  insure  a  cure  ; 
nit  if  from. the  negligence  of  the  proprietor,  or  the  blunders  of  an 
impirical  incendiary  ( empirico  incendiuire),  the  inflammation 
should  be  increased,  whether  it  be  muscular  or  visceral,  either  the 
ix  will  perish  from  that  inflammation,  or  other  disorders,  which 
ire  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  prolonged  inflammation  of  the 
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tissues,  will  either  render  the  animal  unserviceable,  or  entail  or 
him  a  degree  of  suffering  which  will  prevent  his  fattening  for  th< 
butcher. 

The  causes  of  rheumatism  in  cattle  are  numerous.  In  the  fore¬ 
most  rank  are  the  variations  of  the  atmosphere,  so  frequent  in  ou; 
countiy,  and  which  often  impress  a  periodical  type  on  a  simpk 
attack  of  the  disease.  Next  are  low  and  ill-ventilated  stables,  ir 
which  many  oxen  are  shut  up,  and  from  the  warm  and  rarifiet 
air  of  which  increasing  the  pulmonary  perspirations,  like  so  mail) 
stoves,  the  animals  go,  in  the  spring  and  the  winter,  into  a  cold 
and  moist  atmosphere,  which  suddenly  suppresses  this  excretion, 
lo  these  may  be  added  long  and  laborious  journeys,  succeeded 
by  complete  inaction,  and  exposure  to  a  chilling  air. 

The  treatment  of  rheumatism  differs  according  as  the  disease  is 
simple,  or  complicated  with  one  or  more  inflammations,  according 
as  it  is  acute  or  chronic,  and  the  degree  in  which,  in  the  last  state, 
it  is  periodical. 

When  rheumatism  is  simple,  and  in  an  early  stage,  one  copious 
bleeding,  restricted  diet,  and  emollient  local  applications,  will 
usually  be  sufficient.  As  external  applications,  I  much  prefer 
soothing  ointments  to  poultices :  the  latter  are  not  easily  retained 
in  their  place,  or  kept  at  the  same  temperature.  Cattle  are  the 
most  untractable  of  all  animals,  when  we  endeavour  to  bandage 
their  extremities.  If,  however,  the  acute  muscular  irritation 
should  have  produced  internal  inflammation,  it  will  be  necessary 
somewhat  to  modify  these  measures,  in  order  to  combat  both  af¬ 
fections. 

In  chronic  rheumatism,  if  it  be  certain  that  there  is  internal 
inflammation,  the  treatment  should  have  for  its  object  to  lessen 
that  as  much  and  as  speedily  as  possible ;  to  rouse  the  vitality 
which  is  dormant  in  the  muscles  ;  and  to  arrest  the  progress  of  dis¬ 
organization.  Stimulants  applied  over  the  parts  produce  a  metas¬ 
tasis  favourable  to  the  internal  inflammation ;  and  they  produce  a 
degree  of  irritation  and  excitement  proper  to  favour  a  resolution  of 
the  tumours,  and  to  sustain  the  action  of  the  absorbent  system.  I 
have  seen  very  considerable  dense  enlargements  of  the  articula¬ 
tions  of  the  horse,  entirely  resolved  by  friction  with  the  spirit  of 
turpentine,  and  soft  tumours  have  diminished  in  volume,  and 
ceased  to  be  painful.  As  to  the  cysts  which  exist  in  the  trian¬ 
gular  hollow  of  the  hock,  they  resist  all  irritating  frictions,  and 
yield  to  the  cautery  alone.  I  operate  in  this  manner.  The  ani¬ 
mal  being  thrown  and  bound,  I  apply  a  budding-iron  at  nearly  a 
red-heat,  to  the  cyst  until  the  integument  is  almost  penetrated. 

I  then  bring  my  iron  to  a  white  heat,  and  introduce  it  into  the  tu¬ 
mour,  at  the  most  dependent  part,  working  it  lightly  round  the  in- 
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terior  of  the  cyst.  After  some  days  the  scars  fall  off,  and  some 
serous  discharge  remains :  the  tumour  gradually  diminishes,  and 
almost  entirely  disappears.  This  operation,  however,  can  only  be 
safely  performed  on  young  oxen,  on  whom  the  rheumatism  has 
not  left  any  other  traces.  I  once  endeavoured  to  remove  a  cyst 
of  this  kind  with  the  scalpel,  but  I  lost  the  animal. 

Before  I  became  acquainted  with  the  true  cause  of  periodical 
rheumatism,  I  had  for  many  years  tried  all  the  means  which  sug¬ 
gested  themselves  to  me,  but  with  little  more  than  momentary 
effect,  and  often  without  any  result.  Considering  the  advantages 
obtained  in  the  intermittent  diseases  of  man,  by  a  revulsive  treat¬ 
ment,  employed  during  the  interval  between  the  fits,  1  adopted 
the  following  plan.  As  soon  as  the  swelling  and  lameness  mani¬ 
fested  themselves,  I  rubbed  an  emollient  ointment  on  the  parts 
affected ;  and  when  the  symptoms  were  mitigated,  I  used  cam¬ 
phorated  spirit,  and  spirit  of  turpentine.  In  some  cases  I  was 
perfectly  successful;  but  in  the  greater  number  the  disease  re¬ 
turned.  I  then  substituted  the  actual  cautery  ;  and  in  two  cases 
which  I  shall  relate,  obtained  the  most  decisive  success. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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March  18,  1829. 

MR.  KING  read  a  paper  on  the  “  Dropping  of  Cows  after 
Calving.”  It  was  a  disease  which  rarely  appeared  until  the  ani¬ 
mal  had  attained  mature  age.  Never  in  the  first  calving,  nor 
often  after  the  second.  It  occurred  from  two  hours  to  four  or  five 
days  after  parturition.  It  did  not  appear  to  be  connected  with 
protracted  or  painful  parturition. 

Post-mortem  examination  threw  no  light  on  the  disease. 

The  animal  first  staggered  a  little;  appeared  to  be  weak  in  the 
loins ;  a  paralytic  affection  then  stole  over  the  whole  frame,  and 
she  fell,  unable  to  rise  again.  Often,  all  sensibility  to  external 
and  internal  stimuli  was  lost;  considerable  discharge  of  foetid 
gas  from  the  stomach.  The  progress  most  rapid  ;  the  cow  some¬ 
times  destroyed  in  six  hours  :  died  from  suffocation. 

In  cases  of  recovery  the  animal  rose  about  the  second  or  third 

day- 

lie  purged  :  gave  sulphur,  from  eight  to  sixteen  ounces;  gave 
large  quantities  of  warm  water  and  clysters  ;  placed  the  cow,  as 
much  as  possible,  in  a  natural  and  easy  position,  and  frequently 
turned  her. 
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,  y  cases,  nine  recovered ;  eight  were  killed, 

without  any  attempt  at  curative  means;  and  five  died.  Two  be¬ 
gan  to  recover  in  one  day,  five  in  two,  and  two  in  three  days. 

In  the  last  case  which  occurred  he  punctured  the  abdomen, 
and  much  foetid  gas  escaped :  the  next  day  the  cow  got  on  her  legs. 

Mr.  Sewell  had  imagined  the  disease  to  be  connected  with  in¬ 
flammation.  Mr.  King  thought  not.  He  has  not  for  a  long  time 
bled,  foi  he  nevei  found  it  do  any  good.  The  animal  is  always 
costive.  Fat  cows  are  certainly  more  subject  to  it  than  lean  ones. 
The  pulse  was  always  particularly  slow.  Some  enlargement  of  the 
abdomen  occasionally  took  place  before  the  animal  fell,  and  in¬ 
creased  afterwards ;  and  the  extrication  of  air  was  sometimes  so 
great  as  to  tear  the  stomachs  from  their  adhesion  to  the  dia¬ 
phragm,  and  rupture  that  muscle.  Did  not  imagine  it  to  be  epide¬ 
mic  or  contagious.  Meat  uninjured;  and  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  that  of  a  beast  that  had  been  slaughtered  in  perfect  health. 

Mr.  Lythe  remarked  on  Mr.  King’s  unwillingness  to  bleed. 
He  had  seen  several  cases  in  which  the  same  system  had  been 
pursued,  and  they  had  terminated  fatally.  A  cow  of  his  own 
was  thus  affected.  He  took  four  quarts  of  blood,  and  gave  a  bottle 
of  castor  oil.  Four  hours  afterwards  he  took  four  quarts  more: 
at  the  expiration  of  another  four  hours,  he  took  away  the  same 
quantity,  and  gave  another  bottle  of  oil.  The  cow  recovered. 

Mr.  Youatt  differed  from  Mr.  King  in  his  view  of  the  disease. 
It  was  a  disease  peculiar  to  cows  in  high  condition.  It  attacked 
them  at  a  time  when  they  were  more  than  usually  liable  to  in¬ 
flammatory  complaints,  and  when  there  were  new  determinations 
of  the  circulating  fluids.  It  was  preceded  by  a  stoppage  of  the 
lochial  discharge,  and  by  a  lessened  or  interrupted  secretion  of 
milk.  Its  early  symptoms  were  evidently  of  a  febrile  character— 
the  protuded  eye,  heaving  flank,  restlessness,  irritability,  de¬ 
noted  fever.  It  was  fever  of  a  highly  inflammatory  nature, 
producing  sudden  and  utter  prostration  of  strength,  and  quickly 
assuming  a  typhoid  form ;  as  indicated  by  the  rapid  decomposi¬ 
tion  and  great  extrication  of  foetid  gas  from  the  stomach. 

Mr.  King  acknowledged  that  cows  in  good  condition  were  more 
subject  to  the  disease;  but  he  had  seen  it  in  those  that  were  poor. 
He  was  not  aware  that  it  was  connected  with  the  suspension  of 
any  discharge  or  secretion.  The  early  symptoms  veterinarians  had 
not  often  the  opportunity  of  examining.  He  thought  it  extra¬ 
ordinary  that  if  it  were  of  this  inflammatory  nature  it  did  not 
appear  in  young  cows,  and  in  their  first  or  second  calving. 

Mr.  Lythe  stated,  that  the  falling  off  of  the  milk  was  an  early 
and  almost  constant  symptom.  In  proof  of  the  inflammatory 
nature  of  the  disease  he  referred  to  the  common  practice,  when 
the  pasturage  was  abundant,  of  keeping  up  the  cow  for  a  little 
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while  before  calving,  and  bleeding,  and  physicking  her,  if  in  high 
condition. 

Mr.  King  referred  again  to  the  swelling  of  the  animal,  and  the 
necessity  of  speedy  relief  being  afforded.  He  preferred  puncturing 
through  the  external  integuments  to  the  use  of  a  tube.  He. some¬ 
times  enlarged  the  w  ound,  and  puddled  the  contents  of  the  paunch 
about  with  a  spoon.  The  orifice  was  sometimes  made  so  large  that 
the  vapour  rose  from  it  as  from  a  steam-engine. 

A  gentleman,  a  visiter,  stated  that  the  disease  had  often  come 
under  his  notice.  He  always  bled:  from  a  strong  cow  he  took 
eight  quarts.  He  then  purged.  He  saved  three  out  of  five. 

Mr.  Goodwin  lamented  that  in  this  as  wrell  as  many  other 
serious  diseases  of  cattle,  the  students  at  the  Veterinary  College 
had  not  the  slightest  portion  of  information.  The  society  and  the 
public  were  indebted  to  those  gentlemen  whose  practice  enabled 
them  to  communicate  valuable  knowledge  respecting  these  too 
neglected  subjects.  He  knew  not  what  the  French  writers  said 
about  it ;  but  he  could  not  agree  wTith  Mr.  Youatt  as  to  its  being 
an  inflammatory  disease.  It  was  a  diminution  of  nervous  energy 
from  some  unknown  cause,  and  connected  w7ith  the  hove.  It  was 
partial  debility  consequent  on  parturition. 

Mr.  Youatt  replied  that  the  French  writers  said  nothing  about 
it :  which  induced  him  to  imagine  that  it  was  a  disease  either  rare 
or  unknown  in  France.  As  to  the  inflammatory  character  of  its 
early  stage,  the  symptoms  spoke  for  themselves ;  and  nothing 
could  be  so  characteristic  of  strong  febrile  affection  as  this  sudden 
prostration  of  strength. 

Mr.  King  again  pressed  his  question,  why  did  not  the  disease 
affect  young  cows  in  their  first  or  second  calving,  when  they 
would  seem  to  be  most  disposed  for  inflammation. 

Mr.  Lythe  replied,  that  it  did  affect  young  cows  in  their  first 
parturition,  although  perhaps  not  so  frequently  as  others. 

The  discussion  then  turned  on  the  power  of  sympathy ;  and 
Mr.  King  related  some  curious  cases  of  it  in  the  slinking  of  cowrs; 
and  Mr.  Goodwin  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  power  of 
sympathy  in  the  horse. 

Mr.  Youatt  ranked  this  disease  among  those  which  were  occa¬ 
sionally  epidemic. 

Mr.  King  had  had  more  cases  than  one  under  his  management 
at  the  same  time,  but  not  on  the  same  farm.  It  wras  not  a  disease 
of  frequent  occurrence,  and  rarely  affecting  the  same  cow  twice, 
though  he  had  known  an  instance  of  it.  Farmers,  however,  wrere 
in  the  habit  of  selling  their  cowrs  if  they  once  had  dropped  :  the 
London  daily  men  slaughtered  them  immediately.  He  could  not 
connect  it  with  decreased  secretion  of  milk  :  the  milk  veins  were 
generally  full. 
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Mr.  Y ouatt  stated  that  one  of  the  remedial  means,  and  some¬ 
times  the  only  one  used  in  the  west,  was  by  continual  milking,  to 
endeavour  to  restore  the  flow  of  milk,  and,  that  once  established, 
the  animal  was  safe. 

Mr.  Field  thought  he  had  seen  something  like  it  in  sheep. 
In  his  own  flock  eight  out  of  twenty  ewes,  in  high  condition,  had 
perished  in  yearning,  ora  little  before  the  time  of  parturition.  They 
would  separate  themselves  from  the  rest,  reel,  fall,  and  soon  die. 
The  whole  of  the  cellular  membrane  was  highly  injected,  the 
muscles  had  a  peculiar  yellow  appearance,  and  the  carcase  soon 
became  putrid. 

A  gentleman  present  said  he  was  accustomed  to  sheep,  and 
had  not  seen  any  thing  like  it  among  them. 

Mr.  King  believed  it  to  be  peculiar  to  the  cow. 

Mr.  Y  ouatt  stated  that  it  occured  as  frequently,  or  more  fre¬ 
quently,  among  sheep,  and  was  even  more  fatal.  He  requested 
any  gentleman  accustomed  to  sheep  to  recollect  whether  they 
had  not  frequently  found  one  or  two  or  more  ewes,  apparently 
well  on  the  preceding  day,  down,  paralytic,  dying,  or  dead  the 
morning  or  the  morning  but  one  after  lambing.  He  likewise  de¬ 
nied  that  constipation  was  a  uniform  early  symptom :  he  had  seen 
diarrhoea,  running  on  to  tenesmus. 

Mr.  Field  would  throw  out  a  hint,  how  far  this  disease  might  be 
connected  with  rheumatism.  Tympanitis  was  not  uncommon 
after  superpurgation. 

Mr.  Goodwin  lamented  that  the  Society  was  left  to  decide  be¬ 
tween  the  perfectly  opposed  opinions  of  two  gentlemen  whose 
attention  had  been  particularly  directed  to  cattle. ° 

Mr.  Y  ouatt  replied,  that  the  difference  between  himself  and 
Mr.  King  regarded  principally  the  theory  of  the  disease  :  as  to 
practice,  they  nearly- coincided.  Mr.  King  stated  that  he  was 
seldom  called  in  until  the  animal  was  down,  and  had  begun  to 
swell.  Whatever  Mr.  Youatt  thought  of  the  inflammatory  origin 
of  the  disease,  he  doubted  whether  lie  should  then  bleed.  A  free 
action  of  the  bowels  it  was  necessary  to  keep  up,  and  stimulants, 
under  the  form  of  gentian,  ginger,  aniseed,  were  plainly  indi¬ 
cated  ;  housing  and  warmth. 

Mr.  Field  related  a  case  in  which  the  cow  was  down,  breathing 
with  difficulty,  pulse  66.  He  gave  wine  and  water,  and  evacu¬ 
ated  the  bowels ;  the  pulse  rose  and  he  bled  :  she  began  to  sink, 
and  in  three  hours  she  died.  There  was  considerable  extravasa¬ 
tion  in  the  bronchial  passages. 

The  hour  for  closing  the  debate  was  now  arrived,  and  the 
Society  adjourned. 
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ANATOMY  OF  THE  HORSE. 

[Continued  from  page  348.] 

4.— ANTERIOR  MAXILLARY  REGION. 
zygomaticus. — Zygomatico-labialis. 

Situation. — Along  the  middle  of  the  side  of  the  face. 

Figure. — Very  thin,  flattened,  elongated. 

Attachment. — Posteriorly,  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  zygoma, 
and  cellular  tissue  clothing  the  masseter ;  anteriorly,  its  fibres 
grow  faint  and  vanish  imperceptibly  in  approaching  the  angle  of 
the  mouth. 

Relations. — Externally,  with  the  skin;  internally,  with  the 
caninus ;  interiorly,  with  the  panniculus  carnosus. 

Direction. — Horizontal,  from  behind  forwards. 

Structure. — Fleshy,  except  at  its  posterior  attachment. 

Use, — To  assist  in  retracting  the  angle  of  the  mouth. 

LEVATOR  LABII  SUPERIORIS  ALiEQUE  NASI. 

Super-naso-labialis. 

Situation. — Upon  the  side  of  the  face,  above  the  preceding 
muscle. 

Figure. — broad,  thin,  elongated,  bifurcated  anteriorly. 

Attachments.' — Posteriorly,  to  the  subcutaneous  surfaces  of  the 
nasal  and  frontal  bones,  reaching  as  far  backward  as  the  level  be¬ 
tween  the  orbital  arches ;  anteriorly,  by  one  division  to  the  lateral 
parts  of  the  skin  of  the  nose  and  the  false  nostrils ;  by  the  other 
division,  into  the  side  of  the  upper  lip  and  angle  of  the  mouth. 

Relations. — Externally,  with  the  skin ;  the  superior  division, 
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with  the  dilatator  naris  lateralis ;  internally,  with  the  nasalis  lon- 
gus  labii  superiors,  pes  anserinus,  and  the  superior  labial  artery. 

Direction. — Rather  oblique,  from  behind  forwards  inclining 
downwards. 

Structure. — Posteriorly,  a  broad  and  extended  aponeurosis ; 
anteriorly,  fleshy. 

Use. — To  assist  in  the  retraction  of  the  upper  lip  and  angle  of 
the  mouth,  and  in  the  dilatation  of  both  the  true  and  false  nostrils. 

Remark. — Stubbs  describes  the  aponeurotic  expansion  of  this 
muscle  under  the  name  of  “  epicranius.” 

dilatator  naris  latlralis. — Super-maxillo-nasalis  magnus. 

Situation. — Upon  the  side  of  the  face. 

Figure. — Flat,  pyramidal,  base  presented  forwards. 

Attachments. — Posteriorly,  to  the  fore  end  of  the  zygoma,  and 
to  the  superior  maxilla  for  a  short  space  in  front  of  it ;  anteriorly, 
it  spreads  upon  the  side  of  the  nostril  and  the  supero-lateral  parts 
of  the  upper  lip. 

Relations. — Externally,  with  the  skin  and  the  inferior  division 
of  the  preceding  muscle  ;  internally,  with  the  superior  division  of 
the  same  muscle,  the  caninus,  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  and 
the  superior  labial  bloodvessels  and  nerves. 

Direction. — HorizonUT  divergent  as  it  proceeds  forwards. 

Structure. — A  slender  tendon  attaches  it  to  the  bone,  below 
which  it  is  fleshy. 

Use. — To  dilate  the  nostril  and  retract  the  upper  lip. 

nasalis  lon g us  labii  superioris. — Super-maxillo-la hia lis. 

Situation. — Upon  the  upper  part  of  the  side  of  the  face. 

Fi  gure. — Elongated,  pyramidal,  base  turned  backwards  :  ex¬ 
ternal  surface,  convex ;  internal,  flat. 

Attachments. — Posteriorly,  to  a  slight  bony  depression  at  the 
junction  of  the  superior  maxillary  and  malar  bones,  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  lower  margin  of  the  orbit ;  anteriorly,  along  the 
middle  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  upper  lip. 

Relations. —  Externally,  with  the  skin  and  the  levator  labii  su¬ 
perioris  alasque  nasi,  and  the  angular  vein ;  internally,  with  the 
superior  maxilla,  pes  anserinus,  and  false  nostrils:  the  united 
tendon  crosses,  in  front,  the  dilatator  naris  anterior,  and  at  the 
border  of  the  lip  enters  the  substance  of  the  labial  gland. 

Di  rection. — Horizontal,  the  fleshy  fibres  gradually  converging 
from  their  origin  to  their  termination  in  the  tendon. 

Structure. — It  has  a  few  tendinous  fibres  at  its  origin;  other- 
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wise,  it  is  fleshy  as  far  forward  as  the  false  nostrils,  where  it  ends 
in  a  cylindroid  tendon,  and  which  here  passes  through  a  sort  of 
cellular  sheath,  by  which  it  is  retained  in  its  proper  place.  In 
turning  over  the  front  of  the  nose  it  grows  flat,  and  at  the  peak 
formed  by  the  apices  of  the  nasal  bones  forms  a  junction  with  its 
fellow  coming  from  the  opposite  side.  The  two  form  a  single  flat 
tendon,  which  expands  a  little  in  descending,  and  ultimately  dis¬ 
appears  in  the  fleshy  substance  of  the  lip. 

Use. — To  raise  and  corrugate  the  upper  lip,  and  in  some  degree 
assist  in  the  dilatation  of  the  false  nostrils. 

CANINUS  VEL  LEVATOR  ANG.  ORIS. 

Portion  of  the  alveolo-maxillaris . 

Situation. — Fore  part  of  the  side  of  the  face. 

Figure. — Broad,  flat,  triangular. 

Attachments. — Superiorly,  to  the  broad  depression  upon  the 
side  of  the  fore  angle  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone ;  inferiorly, 
to  the  alveolar  processes  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  the  bone  in  front 
of  them ;  internally,  to  the  buccal  membrane  ;  anteriorly,  to  the 
side  of  the  lip  and  angle  of  the  mouth. 

Relations. — Externally,  with  the  zygomaticus,  inferior  division 
of  the  levator  labii  superioris  alaeque  nasi,  dilatator  naris  lateralis, 
panniculus  camosus,  and  skin ;  internally,  with  the  masseter, 
buccal  membrane,  and  two  front  upper  molar  teeth. 

Direction. — Transverse  and  penniform  r  the  superior  fibres  di¬ 
verge  from  their  maxillary  attachment ;  those  below  run  obliquely, 
forwards  and  downwards. 

Structure. — Fleshy. 

Use. — To  render  the  buccal  membrane  tense,  and  also  to  assist 
in  elevating  the  angle  of  the  mouth  and  side  of  the  lip. 

buccinator. — Alveolo-labialis. 

Situation. — In  the  space  between  the  jaws. 

Figure. — Broad,  flat,  approaching  the  triangular. 

Attachments. — Posteriorly,  to  the  border  of  the  lower  jaw  in 
the  space  between  the  last  molar  near  to  the  root  of  the  coronoid 
process,  and  to  the  tuberosity  of  the  superior  maxilla  ;  superiorly 
and  inferiorly,  to  the  outer  walls  of  the  alveolar  cavities  for  the 
molar  teeth ;  anteriorly,  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth ;  and  inter¬ 
nally,  to  the  buccal  membrane. 

Relations. — Externally,  with  the  masseter,  caninus,  pannicu¬ 
lus,  and  skin,  and  with  the  facial  artery  and  vein  and  parotid 
duct ;  internally,  with  the  buccal  membrane ;  postero-inferiorly, 
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with  the  buccal  nerve,  artery,  and  varicose  vein ;  antero-infeiiorly, 
with  the  depressor  labii  inferioris  and  inferior  labial  bloodves¬ 
sels  ;  postero-superiorly,  with  the  temporal  vein. 

Direction . — Longitudinal,  from  behind  forwards. 

Structure. — With  the  exception  of  its  posterior  or  narrow  ex¬ 
tremity,  which  contains  some  slips  of  tendon,  and  a  few  tendi¬ 
nous  fibres  which  are  visible  about  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  it  is 
entirely  fleshy. 

Use. — To  aid  in  tightening  the  buccal  membrane,  and  retract 
the  angle  of  the  mouth. 

depressor  LABII  iKTEmoRis.—MaxiUo-labialis. 

Situation. — Along  the  side  of  the  lower  jaw. 

Figure. — Elongated,  flattened,  pyramidal,  base  turned  back¬ 
wards. 

Attachments. — Posteriorly,  blended  with  the  buccinator,  to  the 
tuberosity  of  the  superior  maxilla,  and  the  superior  border  of  the 
inferior  maxilla,  behind  its  alveoli ;  anteriorly,  infero-lateral  part 
of  the  interior  of  the  lower  lip. 

Relations. — Externally,  panniculus  and  skin,  crossed  also  by 
the  facial  artery  and  vein  and  parotid  duct ;  internally,  inferior 
maxilla  and  buccinator ;  also  the  inferior  labial  bloodvessels 
which  run  between  it  and  the  buccinator. 

Direction. —  Horizontal,  the  fibres  very  gradually  converging. 

Structure. — Two  slender  tendons  attach  it  to  the  jaws,  and 
another  connects  it  with  the  lip,  in  the  glandular  substance  of 
which  it  expands,  splits,  and  disperses  its  fibres. 

LEVATOR  MENTI.  —  Me?ltO-la bialis. 

Situation. — Under  the  chin. 

Figure. — Broad,  and  (though  rather  irregularly)  quadrilateral. 

Attachments. — Superiorly,  to  the  alveolar  processes,  and  the 
antero-inferior  and  lateral  parts  of  the  inferior  maxilla ;  inferiorly, 
its  fibres  are  lost  sight  of  amid  the  adipose  and  glandular  sub¬ 
stance  forming  the  prominence  of  the  chin. 

Relations. — Superiorly,  with  the  bone  ;  inferiorly,  with  the 
membrane  lining  the  lip ;  anteriorly,  with  the  teeth  ;  posteriorly, 
with  the  prominence  of  the  chin. 

Direction. — Oblique,  from  before  backwards,  and  from  above 
downwards ;  the  lateral  fibres  making  a  curvature  forwards. 

Structure.  — Fleshy. 

Use. — To  draw  forward  and  raise  the  prominence  of  the  chin, 
and  with  it  the  under  lip. 
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dilatator  naris  anterior. — Naso-transversalis. 

Situation. — In  front  of  and  between  the  nostrils. 

Figure . — Transverse  parallelogram. 

Attachments.— In  the  middle,  to  the  bony  peak  formed  by  the 
apices  of  the  ossa  nasi ;  on  the  side,  to  the  anterior  surface  ot  the 

alse  or  broad  cartilages  of  the  nose. 

Relations. — Externally,  with  the  skin  and  the  united  tendon 
belonging  to  the  nasales  longi  labii  superioris;  internally,  to  the 
broad  and  also  to  the  narrow  cartilages  of  the  nose,  and  to  the 
triangular  space  between  them ;  superiorly,  with  the  ossa  nasi ; 
inferiorly,  with  the  glandular  substance  of  the  lip. 

Direction.  —Transverse. 

Structure. — Fleshy,  except  at  its  attachment  to  the  os  nasi. 

NASALIS  BREVIS  LABII  SUPERIORIS. 

Super-max  illo-nasalis  parvus. 

Situation. — Behind  the  external  nares. 

Figure. — Narrow,  thin,  forming  two  sides  of  a  triangle. 
Attachments. — Inferiorly,  to  the  superior  and  anterior  maxil¬ 
lary  bones,  and  to  the  suture  uniting  them ;  superiorly,  to  the  os 
nasi ;  in  the  middle  to  the  horn  or  cornet  of  the  nose  and  the  skin 
of  the  false  nostrils  :  it  forms,  in  fact,  a  fleshy  investment  to  the 
angular  bony  boundary  of  the  false  nostrils. 

Relations. — Externally,  with  the  levator  labii  superioris  alseque 
nasi,  the  tendon  of  the  nasalis  longus  labii  superioris,  and  the 
skin  ;  internally,  the  membrane  of  the  nose. 

Direction. — Transverse,  inclining  forwards. 

Structure. — Fleshy. 

DEPRESSOR  LABII  SUPERIORIS. 

Situation.—- Side  of  the  upper  jaw. 

Figure. — Broad,  thin,  irregular. 

Attachments. — Inferior  attachment,  to  the  alveoli  of  the  lateral 
and  middle  incisores,  extending  thence  along  the  side  of  the  jaw 
as  far  as  the  tusk ;  superiorly,  it  is  confounded  with  the  glan¬ 
dular  substance  of  the  upper  lip,  and  is  also  connected  with  the 
inferior  nasal  cartilages. 

Relations. — Anteriorly,  the  labial  gland,  and,  at  the  side,  with 
the  nerves  descending  from  the  pes  anserinus  ;  posteriorly,  the 
front  of  the  jaw  ;  superiorly,  the  cartilages  of  the  nose ;  inferiorly, 
the  incisor  teeth. 
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Direction.  Oblique,  from  before  backwards,  and  from  below 
upwards. 

Structure. — Fleshy. 

Use.— To  draw  down  the  side  of  the  lip,  and  with  it  the  nasal 
caitilage,  and  thereby  have  some  effect  in  dilating  the  nostril. 

orbicularis  oris. — Labialis. 

Situation.  Within  the  border  of  the  lips,  of  which  it  consti¬ 
tutes  the  principal  thickness. 

Figure.— It  forms  two  semi  ovals,  directed  backwards,  united 
at  the  commissures  of  the  lips. 

Attachments . — To  the  glandular  substance  and  skin  of  the 
lips,  and  more  particularly  at  the  commissures,  where  the  fibres 
coming  from  both  lips  cross  one  another,  and  become  confounded 
with  those  of  other  muscles  inserted  thereabouts. 

Delations.  Externally,  with  the  skin;  internally,  with  adi- 
pose  tissue,  the  labial  glands,  and  the  membrane  of  the  mouth. 

Direction. — Semicircular  in  the  horizontal  direction. 

Structure.  Consists  of  two  bands  of  fleshy  fibres,  the  upper 

one  of  which  is  broader,  thicker,  redder,  and  stronger,  than  the 
lower.  ^ 

Use.  -To  approximate  the  lips  and  retain  them  in  contact ;  also 
to  assist  in  the  dilatation  of  the  nostrils. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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Ars  veterinaria  post  medicinam  secunda  est. — Vegetius. 

A  CASE  OF  STRANGULATED  INGUINAL  HERNIA. 

By  William  Dick,  Esq.  Professor  of  the  Edinburgh 

Veterinary  School. 

ON  the  14th  of  August  a  bay  gelding  was  brought  to  me,  at 
8  a.m.,  with  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  bowels.  Pulse  86, 
and  small ;  cold  extremities,  a  slight  cold  perspiration  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  body,  and  a  swelling  rather  larger  than  a  person’s  fist 
in  the  right  groin.  Two  days  previous  to  this  he  had  fallen  while 
dragging  a  heavily  laden  cart,  and  was  severely  bruised,  but  did 
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:iot  exhibit  symptoms  of  pain  until  about  two  o’clock  on  the  day 
prior  to  my  seeing  him.  He  then  began  frequently  to  lie  down 
and  rise  again,  and  continued  very  uneasy  ;  and  was  brought  to 
me  next  morning.  On  enquiry,  I  was  informed  that  the  swelling 
was  first  observed  when  he  became  uneasy,  but  that  it  might 
have  existed  since  the  accident.  The  part  was  painful  to  the 
touch,  which  was  evinced  by  the  animal  raising  his  back  and 
groaning  when  it  was  pressed  upon. 

I  ordered  him  to  lose  seven  quarts  of  blood  ;  a  dose  of  laxative 
medicine  to  be  given ;  tobacco  enemas  to  be  thrown  up ;  and  fo¬ 
mentations  of  warm  water  to  be  applied  to  the  tumour. 

During  the  application  of  the  fomentations  various  attempts 
were  made  to  reduce  the  hernia  by  manipulation,  both  in  the 
erect  position,  and  also  when  laid  upon  his  back  with  the  hind 
quarters  raised  ;  but  without  effect.  There  was  a  degree  of  fluc¬ 
tuation  in  the  swelling,  and,  once  or  twice,  a  slight  gurgling  sen¬ 
sation  was  felt,  as  if  some  of  the  contents  of  the  hernia  had  es¬ 
caped  through  the  stricture  during  the  attempts  at  its  reduction. 
By  introducing  the  hand  into  the  rectum  the  intestine  could  be 
distinctly  felt,  passing  out  through  the  abdominal  ring,  and  firmly 
embraced  by  it. 

The  symptoms  becoming  rapidly  more  urgent,  pulse  94,  irregular 
and  scarcely  to  be  felt,  and  all  the  means  that  had  been  tried 
having  failed,  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  laying  open  the  sac 
and  dividing  the  stricture. 

The  horse  being  secured  by  the  hobbles,  and  placed  upon  his 
back,  the  off  hind  foot  was  unloosed  from  the  hobbles,  and  se¬ 
cured  by  a  side  line ;  another  rope  was  also  attached  to  it,  and, 
being  continued  backward,  was  drawn  through  a  ring  in  a  post, 
while  the  rope  of  the  hobbles  was  continued  forward,  drawn 
through  another  ring ;  by  which  means  the  animal  was  com¬ 
pletely  secured.  An  incision  was  then  made  through  the  integu¬ 
ments  near  the  root  of  the  swelling,  and  the  layers  of  fascia  and 
cellular  membrane  carefully  divided,  until  the  tunica  vaginalis  was 
exposed,  and  which  was  cautiously  opened,  when  there  escaped 
from  the  sac  a  considerable  quantity  (perhaps  a  quart)  of  red¬ 
dish-coloured  serum. 

The  opening  being  enlarged  by  a  bistoury,  the  strangulated 
portion  of  the  gut  was  then  seen,  of  a  purple  colour.  The  stricture 
was  reached  by  the  finger  with  some  difficulty,  and  a  little  raised; 
after  which  a  probe-pointed  bistoury  was  passed  by  the  side  of  the 
finger,  and  the  stricture  divided.  The  knuckle  of  intestine  was 
then  easily  passed  into  the  abdomen.  The  wound  was  closed  by 
sutures,  and  the  hobbles  quietly  unloosed.  A  man  was  placed  at 
his  head  to  keep  him  quiet ;  and  he  seemed  so  much  relieved. 
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that  he  lay  for  about  an  hour  after  the  operation,  when  he  rose, 
shook  himself,  and  seemed  considerably  easier.  He  drank  a 
little  warm  water,  with  a  handful  of  bran  in  it,  and  continued  to 
stand  quiet  for  about  two  hours,  when  he  became  worse,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  do  so  until  he  died,  at  1  a.m.  on  the  following  morning. 

On  opening  the  body,  it  appeared  that  there  had  been  a  portion 
of  the  ileum,  six  inches  long,  and  about  eighteen  inches  before  it 
terminates  in  the  caput  csecum,  which  had  been  incarcerated  in 
the  hernial  sac.  About  twelve  inches  of  the  intestine  anterior  to 
the  strangulated  part  had  become  sphacelated  ;  extensive  in¬ 
flammation  had  been  produced  throughout  the  greatest  part  of 
the  intestines,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  serum  was  effused 
into  the  abdomen.  A  patch  on  each  side  of  the  parietes  of  the 
abdomen,  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  was  highly  inflamed,  from  the 
bruises  he  had  received  in  the  fall. 


THE  SYMPTOMS  OF  RABIES  IN  THE  DOG. 

By  Dr.  Hertwig,  Professor  of  the  Veterinary  School  at  Berlin. 

I  HAVE  great  pleasure  in  being  enabled  to  insert  the  following 
excellent  account  of  the  symptoms  of  rabies  canina,  by  a  gen¬ 
tleman  who  has  seen  so  much  of  this,  dreadful  disease,  and  ob¬ 
served  it  so  accurately  and  so  well.  It  is  not  a  little  flattering 
to  me  that  it  corresponds  so  nearly  with  the  table  of  symptoms 
given  in  the  first  number  of  “The  Veterinarian,”  and  of 
which  Dr.  Hertwig  was  pleased  to  express  his  entire  approbation, 
when  I  had  the  honour  of  seeing  him  in  the  spring  of  the  last 
vear. 

W.  Y. 


Dr.  Hertwig  having  examined  more  than  two  hundred  rabid 
dogs,  first  shews  the  fallacy  of  the  common  notions  of  the 
characteristic  symptoms  of  this  disease.  He  says  that  rabies  is 
common  to  the  dog  and  the  bitch ;  that  it  attacks  them  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year ;  that  hydrophobia,  or  the  dread  of  water, 
never  exists ;  that  a  discharge  of  frothy  mucus  from  the  mouth  is 
not  often  observed ;  that  the  dog  does  not  carry  his  tail  between 
his  legs  in  the  early  period  of  the  disease,  and  that,  although  it  is 
sometimes  seen  when  debility  approaches,  it  accompanies  other 
diseases,  and  occasionally  a  state  of  health ;  and  that  mad  dogs 
do  not  run  on  in  a  straight  line,  except  when  pursued.  The 
symptoms  are  modified  by  the  breed,  age,  and  temperament  of 
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he  dog;  but  may  be  reduced  to  two  classes,  characteristic  of 
icute  and  dumb  madness. 

In  acute  rabies  the  dog  is  in  constant  action,  running  hither 
md  thither,  escaping  from  his  master’s  house,  and,  after  a  while 
eturning.  The  rabid  dog  knows  his  master  to  the  very  teraii- 
lation  of  the  disease,  and  obeys  him  at  the  commencement  of  it. 
le  loses  his  appetite  at  the  beginning  of  the  disease ;  a  depraved 
ippetite  succeeds,  and  he  eats  wood,  straw,  hair,  and  other  unu- 
,ual  and  indigestible  substances.  He  is  anxious  for  water ;  con- 
itipated.  The  most  constant  symptom  is  a  change  of  voice.  It  is 
:ither  considerably  higher  or  lower  than  the  usual  tone,  and  always 
i  little  hoarse  and  disagreeable.  The  bark  approaches  to  howling. 
The  desire  to  bite  manifests  itself,  sooner  or  later,  in  almost  every 
abid  dog.  He  imagines  that  flies  are  passing  before  him,  and 
naps  at  them.  His  general  appearance  is  not  much  changed  at 
he  beginning  of  the  disease ;  but  the  eyes  soon  become  red  and 
njected  ;  they  droop  and  close  from  time  to  time;  at  length  they 
>ecome  cloudy  and  perfectly  opaque ;  the  skin  of  the  forehead  is 
vrinkled,  and  death  approaches,  preceded  by  palsy  of  the  hinder 
‘Xtremities. 

In  dumb  ( taciturne )  madness,  from  almost  the  commencement 
>f  the  disease,  the  lower  jaw  hangs  down  as  if  it  were  paralysed ; 
md  this  prevents  the  dog  from  eating  and  drinking,  and  occasions 
:i  continual  flow  of  saliva:  the  tongue  is  protruded,  and  hangs 
lown.  The  dog  cannot  bite  so  easily  as  under  acute  madness; 
lor  is  he  so  much  disposed  to  bite :  he  is  more  tranquil  and  me- 
ancholy  than  under  acute  madness. 

The  disease,  in  neither  case,  is  lengthened  beyond  ten  days. 


ON  CASTRATION. 


Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Brettargii  to  Mr.  W.  Percivall . 


Preston,  10th  July,  1829. 

Sir, 

\S  I  am  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  every  work  that  is  published 
>n  the  veterinaiy  art,  your  series  of  Elementary  Lectures  na- 
urally  came  into  my  possession ;  and  I  feel  happy  in  acknow- 
edging  them  to  contain  more  practical  truths  and  correct  anato- 
nical  descriptions  than  any  other  work  on  the  subject.  Yet  it 
,on  tains  (and  what  work  does  not)  a  few  errors.  The  one  which  1 
consider  the  most  glaring  is  in  page  Ilf),  part&l,  wherein  you  state 
hat,  the  testicles  of  the  colt  at  three  months  old  are  “  within  the 
:avity  of  the  abdomen,”  as  you  “full  well  know.” 

3  G 
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Now,  every  spring  since  I  left  you  at  college,  in  1811,  I  have 
operated  upon  foals  at  all  ages,  from  ten  days  old  to  four  months, 
and  have,  on  all  occasions,  been  convinced  of  its  being  the  most 
eligible  period  for  castrating. 

Operating  thus  early  produces  very  little  change  in  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  colts,  as  they  are  generally  well  in  ten  days ;  and  in 
every  case  they  grow  larger  than  when  castrated  later. 

Colts  are  foaled  with  their  testicles  in  the  scrotum,  which  remain 
there  (in  ordinary  cases)  until  the  fifth  or  sixth  month,  when  they 
are  taken  up  between  the  internal  and  external  abdominal  rings, 
and  there  they  remain  until  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  or  thirteenth 
month,  all  depending  upon  the  degree  of  keep,  as  in  some  that 
are  particularly  well  fed  the  testicles  can  at  all  times  be  found  in 
the  scrotum. 

Were  the  testicles  drawn  up  into  the  abdomen,  they  would  be 
too  large  to  pass  through  the  internal  abdominal  ring  at  the  time 
they  are  wanted  to  prepare  for  seminal  secretion ;  which  is  occa¬ 
sionally  the  case,  and  at  once  accounts  for  our  meeting  with 
horses  that  are  said  to  have  only  one  stone.  I  have  seen  one 
instance  where  both  were  wanting  in  the  scrotum  at  four  years 
old.  ✓ 

I  am, 

Your  obedient  humble  servant,  - 

It.  Brettargh. 


ON  CANKER. 

By  Mr.  Palmer. 

[Read  at  the  Veterinary  Medical  Society.] 

CANKER  is  a  specific  inflammation  of  the  frog,  or  of  any  of 
the  vascular  parts  of  the  foot ;  and,  if  not  arrested  in  its  com¬ 
mencement,  will  go  on  to  a  separation  of  the  horn  from  all  the 
sensible  parts  by  a  suppurative  process,  and  the  growth  of  a  pe¬ 
culiar  fungus  from  all  the  secreting  surface,  and  which  is  very 
difficult  to  keep  under. 

The  causes  are  various.  A  very  common  one  I  believe  to  be 
neglected  thrush  and  grease,  combined  with  the  elevation  of  the  frog 
from  the  ground  by  the  increased  height  of  the  heels  of  the  crust, 
which  is  so  commonly  found  in  greasy  legs.  It  is  from  this  cause 
probably  that  the  hind  feet  are  so  frequently  the  subjects  for  treat¬ 
ment.  Besides  which,  the  hind  feet  are  exposed  a  great  deal 
more  to  wet  and  moisture  than  the  fore  ones ;  assisted  till  farther 
by  the  increased  height  of  the  calkins  of  the  shoes,  wholly  de- 
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driving  the  frog  of  its  natural  stimulus.  Grease  may  likewise 
jccur  from  punctures  of  the  feet,  corns,  &c.  &c. 

Before  I  proceed  to  speak  of  the  ^treatment,  I  beg  to  offer  a 
•emark  or  two  on  frog  pressure  as  in  a  very  great  degree  a  pre¬ 
ventive  of  this  disease ;  and  which,  I  think,  when  moderately 
ipplied,  is  as  necessary  for  preserving  the  foot  in  health  as  the 
ron  of  the  shoe  to  prevent  wear  and  tear  of  the  crust,  &c.  In 
nany  cases  of  canker  following  grease  in  the  hind  legs,  particu- 
arly  in  the  cart  horse,  if  the  heels  had  been  properly  lowered, 
md  different  shoes  applied,  and  the  frog  given  a  chance  of  re¬ 
ceiving  some  pressure,  the  disease  would  have  been  very  much,  if 
lot  wholly,  prevented. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity,  for  four  or  five  years  past,  of  wit¬ 
nessing  the  advantages  of  frog  pressure  on  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
coach  horses,  the  property  of  one  gentleman.  He  is  so  great  an 
rdvocate  for  leaving  the  frog  unpaired,  that  on  one  or  two  occa¬ 
sions  he  threatened  to  remove  his  horses*  when  by  accident  the 
men  had  paired  away  some  portion  of  it ;  and  in  all  his  horses  I 
io  not  remember  one  that  had  a  frog  with  anything  like  canker, 
or  even  a  thrush  that  required  treatment;  and  the  generality 
had  good  open  sound  feet.  Besides  which,  if  we  had  no  other 
fact  but  that  of  the  convex  or  pumice  foot  being  so  very  rarely 
affected  with  this  disease,  I  think  that  we  should  be  satisfied  as 
to  the  efficacy  of  frog  pressure  as  a  preventive. 

Treatment. — It  would,  perhaps,  be  quite  impossible  to  lay 
down  any  one  mode  of  treatment  for  all  cases  of  canker.  I  am 
now  speaking  so  far  as  regards  medicine-  With  respect  to  the 
knife,  I  am  a  great  advocate  for  it  in  all  cases,  perhaps  more  so 
than  some  of  my  brother  veterinarians.  I  am  likewise  an  advo¬ 
cate  for  the  frequent  repetition  of  dressing.  In  bad  cases  I  dress 
every  day ;  and  in  no  case,  where  I  can  conveniently  get  at  the 
patient,  less  than  every  other  day  ;  for  I  am  of  opinion  that  can¬ 
ker  is  sometimes  very  much  prolonged  by  going  two,  three,  or 
more  days  between  the  dressing,  thereby  allowing  a  considerable 
time  for  the  diseased  action  to  go  on,  and  during  which  time  it 
will  be  found  very  often  to  have,  what  is  commonly  termed,  under- 
run  a  great  deal  more  of  the  sole. 

Having  removed  the  shoes,  I  proceed  to  lower  the  heels,  and 
then  to  examine  the  frog  and  sole,  and  remove  all  detached  por¬ 
tions  or  separated  parts ;  and  carefully  follow  up  the  disease  as 
far  as  it  can  be  traced,  although  it  will  be  found  to  extend  some¬ 
times  throughout  the  whole  of  the  sensible  and  horny  sole. 
Every  separated  portion  must  be  removed ;  and  this  is  found  not 
only  requisite  at  the  first  dressing,  but  at  most  subsequent  ones ; 
for  if  this  is  lost  sight  of  the  disease  will  still  go  on. 
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Having  finished  paring,  the  shoe  I  generally  use  is  a  common 
bar  shoe,  and  sometimes  a  plain  thin-heeled  shoe. 

Various  are  the  applications  used  in  canker,  and  many  of  them 
with  good  effect.  I  generally  use  sulphuric  acid  and  petroleum,  or 
nitrous  acid  and  petroleum,  or  an  ointment  composed  of  bole  arme- 
niac  two  ounces,  sulphate  of  copper  two  ounces,  and  alum  two 
ounces,  with  treacle  sufficient  to  form  an  unguent,  to  which  I  occa¬ 
sionally  add  a  little  muriatic  acid  ;  giving  a  moderate  degree  of 
pressure  with  splents  at  every  dressing;  and,  if  he  can  be  worked 
under  coyer,  as  in  a  mill,  or  in  the  street^,  providing  the  weather 
will  admit,  I  prefer  it  to  his  standing  in  the  stable,  being  very 
careful,  however,  to  prevent  exposure  to  moisture. 

Canker  appears  to  me  to  be  a  disease  that  is,  in  certain  parti¬ 
culars  with  respect  to  its  treatment,  veiy  much  like  the  mange  ; 
for  if  you  continue  one  application,  and  that  perhaps  which  you 
have  succeeded  with  in  many  previous  cases,  for  any  considerable 
time  without  good  effect,  you  may  be  almost  certain  that  you  will 
do  no  good  by  persevering  with  the  same  composition.  Even  that 
which  seems  at  first  to  do  most  good,  by  a  long  continuance  loses 
all  power  in  correcting  the  diseased  action ;  but,  changing  the 
application,  you  will  frequently  have  the  most  favourable  results. 
I  have  had  but  few  cases  where  it  has  extended  to  the  bones;  and 
in  most  that  I  have  seen,  either  from  the  inferior  value  of  the 
animal,  or  from  the.  impatience  of  the  owners,  it  has  been  deemed 
most  prudent  to  destroy  them.  In  those  that  have  been  left  for 
treatment  I  have  seen  very  good  effect  from  the  balsam  of  copaiva 
and  tincture  of  myrrh. 

It  is  mentioned,  I  believe,  by  Mr.  Coleman,  in  his  lectures  on 
this  subject,  that  seeing  ,  the  growth  of  crust  was  more  than 
usual,  he  took  up  both  arteries  going  to  the  foot;  but  no  advantage 
resulted.  He  made  the  same  experiments  on  the  veins  coming 
from  the  foot,  with  the  same  result.  He  then  divided  the  vessels 
of  the  coronary  ring,  to  prevent  the  determination  of  blood  to  that 
part  and  to  the  crust,  consequently  sending  more  blood  to  the 
sole,  and  the  result  proved  favourable ;  for  there  was  less  crust 
formed  than  before,  and  horn  began  to  form  on  the  sole.  He  also 
gives  an  account  of  another  veterinary  surgeon  performing  the 
same  operation,  and  with  a  favourable  result.  I  am  not  aware  of 
this  practice  having  become  general;  but  I  thought  it  probable  that 
some  of  the  members  present  might  have  had  recourse  to  it,  and 
shall  feel  obliged  by  being  permitted  to  learn  the  result  of  their 
experience. 
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By  Mr.  J.  Bardell. 

[Ilcad  at  the  Veterinary  Medical  Society.] 


GREASE  is  a  disease  of  the  function  and  structure  of  the  vas¬ 
cular  system  of  the  skin  of  the  heels  of  the  horse,  either  of  the 
liind  or  fore  legs,  generally  of  the  hind  extremities,  but  some¬ 
times  of  both.. 

The  first  symptom  is  a  redness,  heat,  and  tenderness  of  these 
parts,  attended  with  a  slight  serous  discharge.  The  second,  or 
more  advanced  stage,  is  that  of  considerable  inflammation,  with 
jr  without  ulceration,  and  also  attended  with  sloughing  of  small 
portions  of  the  skin  termed  cracks,  which  causes  considerable 
pain  and  lameness.  In  more  advanced  stages,  and  in  many  of 
those  in  which  the  constitution  becomes  affected,  the  disease  ex¬ 
pends  a  considerable  way  up  the  extremities,  and  ultimately  tcr- 
ninates  in  farcy  and  glanders.  In  other  cases,  the  skin  of  the 
lind  extremities  below  the  hocks,  after  being  in  a  diseased  state 
or  some  time,  becomes  covered  with  an  insensible  horny  sub¬ 
stance,  termed  grapes.  Both  in  this  and  in  the  former  stage  of 
the  disease,  the  fluid  secreted  from  the  parts  has  a  peculiar  and 
inpleasant  smell,  and,  when  copiously  discharged,  infects  all  the 
surrounding  parts  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  as  the  skin  of 
the  coronet,  frog,  and  sole,  and  terminates  in  thrush  and  canker. 

Ihe  causes  which  produce  this  disease  are  various.  They  arc 
:ermed  predisposing  and  exciting.  Predisposing  causes  are  those 
which  produce  local  and  general  debility  in  the  system,  from 
ivant  of  proper  food  and  exercise,  or  long  exposure  to  wet  and 
:old  in  the  autumn  and  winter  months ;  also  washing  the  legs 
with  cold  water  and  leaving  them  wet;  likewise  from  large  and 
epcated  doses  of  purgative  and  diuretic  medicines.  Exciting 
;auses  are  increased  temperature,  with  or  without  high  feeding, 
arge  and  repeated  blisters  to  the  legs,  and  various  other  things. 

The  treatment  I  would  adopt  in  the  primary  stage  of  the  disease, 
would  be  to  apply  bran  poultices  and  fomentations ;  and,  in  a  full 
labit  of  body,  1  would  bleed,  physic,  and  give  moderate  walking 
exercise,  and  thus  endeavour  to  abate  inflammatory  symptoms  in 
the  part.  In  a  weak  and  debilitated  subject,  I  would  adopt  a 
similar  treatment,  with  the  exception  of  bleeding  and  physicking ; 
md  in  the  place  thereof,  I  would  give  alterative  medicines.  After 
ibating  the  inflammatory  symptoms,  I  would  apply  astringent 
iotions,  such  as  solution  of  zinc,  &c.  And  if  in  more  advanced 
stages,  as  when  grapes  are  present,  I  would  adopt  the  same  treat- 
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ment  as  the  former ;  insert  rowels,  and  remove  the  grapes  with 
the  actual  cautery,  and  dress  the  surfaces  with  sulphate  of  zinc. 
If  there  was  a  doubt  about  its  terminating  in  farcy  or  glanders, 
I  would  give  tonics,  such  as  small  doses  of  sulphate  of  copper. 


MR.  C.  CLARK  ON  THE  VEtERINARY  COLLEGE. 

To  the  Editors  of  u  The  Veterinarian.” 

Gentlemen, 

1  HAVE  lately  published  a  pamphlet  (a  copy  of  which  I  handed 
to  you)  entitled,  “  An  Exposure  of  Abuses  at  that  Institution 
called  the  Royal  Veterinary  College;”  and  having  therein  assert¬ 
ed,  after  full  investigation,  that  the  term  college  is  erroneously 
applied,  the  place  having  no  endowments,  charter,  sanction,  pri¬ 
vileges,  or  particular  rights  whatever,  you  would  much  oblige  me, 
and  perhaps  others  of  your  readers,  by  informing  us  on  what 
grounds  (supposing  you  to  be  in  possession  of  superior  informa¬ 
tion)  you  have  so  repeatedly  styled  it  a  national  institution .  1 

have  stated  also  that  the  stabling  and  building  at  St.  Pancras, 
commonly  known  under  the  name  of  a  college,  is  belonging  to  a 
few  private  gentlemen,  who  club  together  to  get  their  work  done 
cheap,  and  under  the  management  of  two  or  three  individuals 
>vhose  illiberal  and  injurious  acts  towards  the  veterinary  profes¬ 
sion  are  at  present  sanctioned  by  names  of  high  authority ;  and 
that  the  imperfect  school  which  there  exists,  is  only  to  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  a  private  establishment.  Although  bearing  the  title  oi 
Royal  Veterinary  College ,  its  managers  are  neither  responsible 
to  the  King  or  his  government,  or  to  the  profession  of  which  it 
bears  the  name ;  for  in  respect  to  those  practitioners  who  have 
paid  Mr.  Coleman  (who  is  called  a  professor)  twenty  guineas  foi 
the  privilege  of  going  there  and  hearing  his  imperfect  theories, 
they  have  no  voice  in  its  administration,  no  rights  or  privileges  in 
consequence,  and  no  membership  whatever.  They  assume  the 
title  of  veterinary  surgeon,  and  absurdly  style  themselves  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  college ,  though  possessing  neither  vote,  interest,  noi 
power,  and  being  even  excluded,  by  a  special  law,  from  becoming 
subscribers  to  the  establishment  from  which  they  sprung.  They 
are  dishonourably  distinguished,  proscribed,  shut  out  from  a  pri¬ 
vilege  open  to  the  horse-stealer  or  the  knacker,  and  only  denied 
to  the  veterinary  surgeon.  They  are  besides  informed  by  the 
same  men  who  have  thus  insulted  them,  that  four  or  five  me¬ 
dical  gentlemen  are  more  competent  to  decide  on  their  profes- 
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ional  qualifications  than  the  experienced  and  well-educated 
•ractitioners  of  their  own  body. 

On  reconsidering  these  singular  facts,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  con- 
eive  how  a  veterinarian  can  call  himself  a  member  of  the  college; 
s  well  might  a  surgeon  educated  at  Mr.  Carpue’s  anatomical 
chool  assert  a  right  to  interfere  in  the  conduct  of  that  gentle- 
nan’s  household.  Neither  is  it  clear  upon  *what  grounds  one 
•ractitioner  more  than  another  should  lay  exclusive  claim  to  the 
itle  of  veterinary  surgeon,  since  Mr.  Coleman  and  his  medical 
riends  have  no  legal  power  to  confer  it ;  and,  I  believe,  it  is  ge- 
lerally  known  that  a  knowledge  of  our  profession  may  be  as  well, 
■r  rather  better,  acquired  under  other  teachers,  and  in  other 
tables  than  those  at  St.  Pancras.  But  to  return  to  my  object 
n  addressing  you.  It  was  to  enquire  who  were  implied  by  the 
erms  “  members”  and  “  persons  who  were  not  members,”  so 
>ften  alluded  to  in  the  leading  article  of  your  last  number ;  and 
ilso  your  reasons  for  calling  the  shop  of  Messrs.  Coleman  and 
Newell  a  national  institution.  The  King’s  nominal  patronage,  or 
pfts  of  money  from  Parliament,  do  not  make  it  such :  both  have 
)een  conferred  on  private  societies  and  individuals ;  and  it  is  no 
nore  public  property  than  the  Theatre  Royal  Covent  Garden. 

As  names  misapplied  or  misunderstood  often  lead  to  error,  it  is 
uglily  important,  whether  our  opinions  coincide  or  not,  that  your 
neaning  should  be  clearly  defined ;  and  I  accordingly  request  the 
avour  of  a  short  explanation,  previously  to  offering  any  furthei 
'emarks  on  this  subject. 

I  am,  gentlemen, 

Your’s,  8cc. 

Charles  Clark. 

Veterinary  Infirmary,  Stamford  Street,  - 
Sept.  10,  1829. 


ON  THE  HABITS  AND  VICES  OF  HORSES: 


“  ’Tis  easier  to  prevent  than  cure.” 


To  the  Editors  of  u  The  Veterinarian  ” 
Gentlemen, 

IF  you  think  the  enclosed  paper  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  highly 
interesting  and  useful  publication,  I  shall  be  encouraged  to  go  on 
with  the  subject,  and  perhaps  sometimes  to  contribute  other 
matter.  As  this  neither  involves  any  disputed  point,  nor  com- 
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promises  any  one,  there  is  perhaps  no  occasion  for  a  signature 
I  am  not  one  of  those  who  “  never  read ”  your  periodical ;  on  th< 
contrary,  I  wish  well  to  it.  I  am  glad  to  see  it  pursuing  a  steads 
course,  and  preserving  a  moderate  tone,  amidst  the  storm  that  a 
present  seems  to  agitate  the  veterinary  profession.  I  have  reac 
with  much  interest  your  account  of  those  scenes  which  took  plac< 
at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern;  and  I  am  sorry  to  see,  that  wha 
might  have  been  productive  of  much  good,  has  evaporated  in  i 
party  squabble.  As  long  as  this  bad  feeling  continues,  I  shall  b< 
content  to  remain, 

A  Looker  On. 


The  horse  is  an  animal  of  inveterate  habits.  Every  one  thai 
is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  the  stable  knows,  that 
whenever  horses  take  to  any  particular  vice,  how  difficult,  if  no 
impossible,  it  is  to  break  them  of  it.  And  this  is  a  subject  that,  ] 
think,  has  never  yet  been  sufficiently  noticed  by  any  of  our  vete¬ 
rinary  writers.  It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that,  to  enumeratt 
all,  or  at  least  as  many  of  these  habits  and  vices  as  have  conn 
frequently  under  our  own  observation,  and  at  the  same  time  t( 
point  out  some  of  the  best  means  we  are  acquainted  with  of  pre¬ 
vention  or  cure,  would  not  only  be  curious  and  interesting,  bui 
might  also  be  useful  to  many. 

Some  of  these  habits  are  more  properly  called  vicious,  and 
others  may  be  termed  comparatively  innocent ;  but  they  are  all  o: 
them,  more  or  less,  troublesome  and  vexatious :  even  the  veiy 
least  of  them  is  a  sufficient  source -of  annoyance  to  make  a  mar 
often  think  of  parting  with,  or  perhaps  rather  of  getting  rid  of  a 
horse  on  that  account  only.  They  may  be  arranged  most  conve¬ 
niently  under  the  three  following  heads  : — viz.  Habits  or  vices 
acquired  in  the  stable ;  those  connected  with  riding ;  and  those 
connected  with  driving. 

Of  the  first  class,  or  those  we  observe  in  the  stable,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  perhaps  is 

Cribbiting,  a  very  disagreeable  habit,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  and 
which  horses  often  take  to.  “  It  consists  in  laying  hold  of  the  man¬ 
ger  with  the  teeth,  apparently  sucking  in  air,  and  at  the  same 
time  making  a  particular  noise.”  Mr.  Blaine  is  of  opinion  that 
this  is  not  an  attempt  to  swallow  air,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to 
expel  it ;  that  cribbiting  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  an  effort 
at  simple  eructation,  and  arising  from  indigestion,  or  some  viscid 
state  of  the  stomach.  To  this  opinion,  however,  I  cannot  sub¬ 
scribe,  for  many  reasons.  If  a  particular  state  of  the  stomach 
were  the  cause,  a  horse  would  only  crib  now  and  then ;  instead 
of  which  we  see  him  do  it  on  all  occasions,  on  all  kinds  of  diet, 
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when  empty  as  well  as  when  full,  with  low  as  well  as  with  high 
feeding.  \Ve  often  see  a  horse  brought  in  so  hungry  from  his 
work,  that  if  corn  be  thrown  before  him,  he  will  greedily  ram  his 
teeth  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  manger,  in  order  to  get  as  lame 
a  mouthful  as  possible;  then  immediately,  as  he  is  taking  his 
head  up,  he  will  lay  hold  of  the  top  of  the  manger,  and  by°thus 
indulging  in  the  habit  of  cribbing,  lose  half  the  corn  out  of  his 
mouth  again.  This  can  hardly,  I  think,  be  put  down  to  the 
score  of  indigestion.  And  if  air  were  really  expelled  in  the  act  of 
cribbiting,  should  we  not  be  able  to  perceive  it  ?  Besides,  there 
is  the  common  observation,  that  a  ciibbiter  often  has  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  being  full,  or  blown  out  in  his  carcass,  as  if  inflated  with 
wind,  a  circumstance  which  does  not  take  place  if  means  are 
itaken  to  prevent  the  habit.  And  then,  again,  we  have  the  fact 
that  horses  generally  thrive  better  when  prevented  from  cribbing 
|  than  when  permitted  :  this  would  not  be  the  case  if  indigestion 
were  the  cause.  Another  argument  might  also  be  adduced 
from  the  knowledge  that  horses  are  apt  to  learn  this  trick  from 
each  other.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  however,  when  horses 
once  take  to  the  habit  of  cribbing,  they  seldom,  or  perhaps  never, 
leave  it  oft  again.  I  have,  indeed,  heard  of  two  or  three  instances  ; 
but  in  the  course  of  many  years’  practice  amongst  horses,  I  can¬ 
not  say  I  ever  saw  ono.  1  understand  there  is  a  man  in  London 
(living  in  Gray’s  Inn-lane)  who  professes  to  cure  cribbiting  radi¬ 
cally :  if  he  can  really  do  so,  I  shall  only  say,  he  possesses  “  a 
secret  worth  knowing.”  By  way  of  prevention,  many  things  are 
practised.  At  the  commencement,  when  a  horse  is  only  observed 
to  lick  the  manger,  it  may  be  a  good  precaution  to  smear  the 
vood-woik  fiequently  with  a  strong  solution  of  aloes,  or  to  cover 
the  top  of  the  manger  with  a  sheep-skin,  the  woolly  side  out¬ 
wards  ;  but,  after  all,  perhaps  there  is  nothing  better  than  the 
strap  round  the  neck.  The  head  collar  made  with  this  addition 
to  prevent  cribbiting,  is  perhaps  the  very  best  contrivance  of  any 
we  are  yet  acquainted  with.— Another  habit  of  the  same  kind, 
although  not  generally  considered  quite  so  bad,  is 

Wind-sucking.  In  doing  this  a  horse  makes  a  peculiar  suck¬ 
ing  noise  with  his  mouth,  as  if  drawing  in  fluid  or  air.  He  drops 
his  under  lip,  which  he  keeps  in  continual  motion ;  at  the  same 
time  shaking  his  head,  as  it  in  concert  with  the  movement  of  his 
lip.  And  this  is  a  trick  that  horses  will  learn  from  each  other, 
and  acquire  by  imitation.  A  wind-sucker,  therefore,  should  not 
be  allowed  to  stand  in  contact  with  other  horses  in  an  open 

stable.  We  observe  the  same  effects  nearly  as  in  cribbiting.  The 

subject  is  generally  lean,  and  in  low  condition.  His  carcass  often 
looks  as  if  blown  out  and  distended  with  air.  A  strap  round  the 
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neck  will  not  prevent  this  practice.;  indeed  it  is  difficult  to  say 
what  will.  A  muzzle  with  some  small  spikes  at  the  bottom  is 
perhaps  the  best  thing.  Cutting  a  piece  off  the  end  of  the  tongue 
1  have  heard  is  sometimes  practised  in  the  racing  stables.  I  be¬ 
lieve,  however,  that  most  horses  will  continue  it,  in  spite  of  any 
thing ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  consider  this  habit  quite  as  bad 
as  cribbiting. 

Weaving  is  an  unsightly  habit  enough,  but  not  of  so  much 
consequence  as  either  of  the  foregoing.  It  consists  in  the  ani¬ 
mal’s  darting  his  head  in  quick  succession  from  one  side  of  the 
stall  to  the  other,  like  the  action  of  the  shuttle,  or  like  the  hyeena 
in  his  cage.  In  order  to  do  this  a  horse  places  his  fore-feet  con¬ 
siderably  apart,  and  is  continually  throwing  the  whole  of  his 
weight  (at  least  the  whole  weight  of  his  fore-quarters)  upon  the 
inside  of  each  extremity  alternately.  Standing  so  much  in  this 
position  is  apt  to  give  the  hoof  altogether  a  direction  outwards, 
a  deformity  not  unlike  a  man’s  treading  his  boot  on  one  side,  and 
which  may  originate  a  cause  of  lameness.  This  habit  at  all  times 
indicates  a  warm  and  restless  temper  ;  and  it  seems  to  express  an 
impatience  of  being  tied  up.  A  horse  will  weave  the  most  when 
placed  in  a  conspicuous  light,  or  whilst  any  one  is  looking  at  him. 
A  weaver  should  be  placed  in  a  corner,  in  the  darkest  situation  in 
the  stable,  and  kept  tied  up  with  one  collar  rein  only. 

Of  still  less  consequence  are  some  of  the  habits  perhaps  that 
follow ;  which,  like  the  last,  are  consequent  upon  the  animal’s  being 
tied  up,  and  which  I  notice  as  we  proceed,  for  the  sake  of  regularity 
and  order. 

Slipping  the  Collar  is  a  trick  that  many  horses  get  into :  some 
do  it  so  dexterously  and  so  constantly,  that  they  will  always  be 
loose  the  moment  you  turn  your  back.  A  strap  round  the  neck 
or  the  web-head  of  a  halter,  made  to  slip  only  one  way,  will  per¬ 
fectly  prevent  this  practice. 

Pawing  and  Scraping  the  Litter,  never  allowing  any  of  it  to  re¬ 
main  under  the  fore-feet,  is  an  unsightly  habit,  and  a  source  of 
annoyance  to  the  groom,  who,  to  prevent  this,  often  puts  shackles 
or  fetters  upon  a  horse’s  fore-legs ;  and  the  only  objection  to  this 
practice  is,  that  it  sometimes  hinders  a  horse  from  lying  down. 

Rolling  in  the  Stall  is  another  troublesome  habit,  which  some 
horses  will  indulge  in  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  found  cast  almost 
every  morning;  and  whilst  in  this  situation  they  are  very  apt  to 
struggle  and  lame  themselves.  To  obviate  this,  a  horse  should 
be  tied  with  length  enough  of  collar  rein  to  lie  down,  but  not  to 
allow  of  his  head  resting  on  the  ground  ;  because,  in  order  to  roll 
over,  a  horse  is  obliged  to  place  his  head  quite  down  upon  the 
ground. 
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Tearing  oft"  the  Clothing.  We  now  and  then  meet  with  a  horse 
that  will  never  allow  any  clothes  to  remain  upon  his  back  in  the  stable. 

If  his  head  is  at  liberty,  he  will  be  sure  to  tear  his  clothing  all  to 
pieces,  and  get  it  under  his  feet.  Such  a  horse  may  be  rather 
expensive  to  keep  decently  clad ;  and  you  must  be  content  either 
to  let  him  be  without  clothing  altogether,  or  else  tie  his  head  up 
to  the  rack  all  day,  and  put  a  muzzle  on  him  at  night. 

But  all  these  that  I  have  yet  mentioned  may  be  considered  inno¬ 
cent  habits,  in  comparison  with  some  that  follow. 

Kicking  in  the  Stable  is  a  more  serious  evil,  a  vice  which  many 
horses  take  to.  Some  take  a  fancy  to  kicking  against  the  wall, 
and  others  against  the  wood-work  (the  stall,  the  post,  or  the 
bail),  by  which  practice  they  often  swell  their  hocks,  disfigure 
and  lame  themselves,  and  are  liable  to  be  rendered  unfit  for  use, 
at  least  for  a  certain  time.  Capped  hocks  and  callous  enlarge¬ 
ments  of  the  legs  are  frequent  consequences  of  this  ugly  habit : 
and  I  remember  one  instance  where  a  horse  persevered  in  it,  in 
spite  of  every  thing  that  could  be  done,  until  he  fairly  broke  his 
leg.  This  vice  is  perhaps  more  prevalent  amongst  the  horses  of 
the  cavalry  than  in  private  stables,  because  of  their  standing  so 
much  in  bail  stables,  and  a  great  proportion  of  them  being  mares, 
they  being  more  prone  to  this  vice  than  geldings.  At  the  com¬ 
mencement,  if  prompt  measures  be  taken,  it  may  in  general  be 
checked  or  corrected  ;  but  if  allowed  to  go  on  unheeded  it  soon 
becomes  a  confirmed  vice.  Whenever  a  horse  is  observed  to  have 
been  kicking  during  the  night,  he  should  be  immediately  remov¬ 
ed,  and  placed  in  a  new  situation.  He  ought  to  be  put  by  himself 
and  watched.  Several  horses,  but  more  especially  mares,  will 
kick  when  in  contact  with  others,  that  will  be  quiet  enough  when 
placed  alone.  This  precaution,  together  with  that  of  nailing  a 
thorn  or  whin-bush  against  the  side  (either  the  wall  or  post,  or 
both),  will  generally  be  sufficient,  if  resorted  to  in  time,  to  check 
or  prevent  this  evil  from  going  any  further ;  but  when  once  it  has 
become  a  confirmed  habit,  nothing  will  then  do  but  a  log  fas¬ 
tened  upon  the  leg ;  and  even  this  will  not  always  succeed  in 
putting  a  stop  to  the  practice.  Logs  should  be  of  different 
lengths,  according  to  the  part  of  the  leg  to  which  they  are  to  be 
attached.  If  buckled  above  the  hock  (which  is  generally  the 
most  effectual),  the  log  should  hang  down  as  far  as  the  middle 
of  the  shank-bone;  and  it  is  better  to  be  of  the  long  form.  If 
placed  upon  the  middle  of  the  leg,  it  should  hang  down  to  about 
the  top  of  the  hoof;  and  it  is  best  to  be  of  a  round  form.  Some¬ 
times  logs  arc  placed  on  the  leg  lower  down.  An  objection  to  t  his 
practice  is,  that  horses  are  apt  to  tread  upon  them  with  the  other 
foot. 
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Biting  is  another  vicious  habit  or  propensity  that  horses  some¬ 
times  shew  in  the  stable.  I  have  known  several  quiet  enough  in 
other  respects,  but  never  to  be  trusted  when  within  reach  of  their 
teeth.  A  horse  of  this  sort  will  not  put  back  1ns  ears,  or  give  you 
warning  like  one  in  play ;  but  the  moment  you  take  your  eye  off 
his,  or  turn  your  back  to  him,  he  will  give  you  cause  to  remember 
him.  I  recollect  once  buying  a  horse,  and  being  greatly  in  love 
with  him,  as  men  generally  are  at  first,  I  had°just*got  him 
home  into  my  own  stable,  and  was  looking  over  him  with  an  eye 
of  admiration,  and  indulging  in  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  natural 
enough  on  such  occasions,  when,  happening  to  take  up  the 
animal  s  foot,  to  see  perhaps  if  he  wanted  shoeing’,  he  instantly 
took  that  opportunity  of  seizing  me  by  the  ribs,  and  giving 
me  the  rudest  embrace  I  ever  had  in  my  life,  which  in  a  moment 
dispelled  my  illusion,  and  cured  me  of  my  love;  and  yet  he 
was  a  quiet  horse  in  every  other  respect.  Whilst  I  had  him, 
however,  he  was  always  a  source  of  annoyance.  I  always  felt 
alarmed  lest  he  should  hurt  somebody  seriously.  I  could  never 
trust  him  amongst  strangers ;  and  if  I  put  him  up  at  an  inn,  he 
was  almost  sure  to  bite  one  of  the  hostlers  or  people.  This  habit 
is  quite  incurable ;  and  I  am  almost  inclined  to  think  that  it  is 
an  involuntary  act  in  the  animal.  I  have  seen  a  horse  beat  for 
it,  I  may  say,  unmercifully ;  yet  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  if  he 
had  an  opportunity,  he  would  do  the  same  thing  again,  as  if  he 
was  quite  unable  to  resist  the  temptation. 

Being  vicious  to  clean  is,  with  many  people,  a  very  objectionable 
thing  in  a  horse.  Mares  are  perhaps  more  apt  to  fall  into  this 
habit  than  horses  ;  but  many  geldings,  as  well  as  mares,  become 
very  troublesome  to  clean.  Being  of  an  irritable  temperament, 
they  wdl  never  suffer  their  bodies  to  be  brushed,  or  even  wisped, 
without  kicking  so  violently  all  the  time  as  to  endanger  the  limbs 
of  the  groom ;  a  matter  of  so  much  consideration  with  some 
masters,  that  they  will  often  get  rid  of  a  horse  on  that  account 
alone.  One  of  this  very  irritable  kind  should  never  be  brushed 
at  all.  A  soft  wisp,  patience,  and  gentle  treatment,  afford, 
perhaps,  the  best  chances  of  doing  any  good  in  such  cases. 

Being  vicious  to  shoe  is  another  very  great  annoyance;  for, 
besides  the  trouble  always  attending  this  circumstance,  and  the 
fear  of  laming  the  smith,  it  may  sometimes  also  cause  serious 
inconvenience.  A  man  cannot  always  calculate  upon  the  services 
of  a  horse  that  has  acquired  this  habitual  vice.  Every  time  the 
animal  wants  shoeing  he  will  find  it  a  source  of  vexation  and 
trouble  and  many  horses  are  got  rid  of  on  account  of  this  fault. 
It  is  a  circumstance  that  one  cannot  always  be  aware  of  at  the 
tunc  of  purchase ;  and  one  of  those  little  secrets  about  a  horse  thatone 
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findsout  afterwards.  It  is  a  vice  that  must  lessen  a  horse’s  value 
in  any  person’s  estimation  ;  and  although  he  may  be  quiet  enough 
in  every  other  respect,  yet,  as  it  is  well  known  the  animal  is  of  no 
kind  of  use  in  this  country  without  shoes,  so  perhaps  it  ought' to 
be  considered  equivalent  to  unsoundness :  but  then  it  might  be 
difficult  to  draw  the  line ;  for  there  are  many  horses  uneasy  to 
shoe,  whilst  but  few  are  downright  vicious.  One  of  this  sort  will 
snatch  and  drag  his  leg  all  the  time  he  is  being  shod,  with  so 
much  violence,  or  kick  so  viciously,  as  to  endanger  the  limbs  and 
even  the  life  of  the  smith ;  or  even  make  it  necessary  to  cast  him 
every  time  the  operation  has  to  be  repeated.  Horses  sometimes 
become  uneasy  to  shoe  from  being  taken  to  the  forge  alone,  when 
they  are  accustomed  to  stand  in  company  with  others.  Young 
horses  (especially  when  they  are  shod  the  first  time)  should 
always  have  a  companion  with  them,  to  keep  them  quiet.  For 
want  of  this  precaution  they  often  become  restless  and  uneasy 
under  the  operation  of  shoeing,  and  sometimes  contract  the  bad 
habit  we  are  speaking  of,  and  which  generally  gets  worse,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  a  system  of  punishment  be  resorted  to  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance.  Twitching  and  gagging  are  the  usual  means  employed 
on  these  occasions ;  at  the  commencement,  however,  they  should 
be  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  and  milder  treatment  tried. 
Some  horses  will  allow  themselves  to  be  shod  in  the  stable,  but 
not  at  the  forge ;  others  will  stand  when  blinded ;  and  I  have 
known  the  placing  a  person  on  the  back  of  a  horse  take  off  his 
attention  from  the  shoeing.  A  patient  and  gentle  treatment 
should  be  persevered  in  as  long  as  there  is  any  chance  of  doing 
any  good  by  such  means. 

Shiness  in  passing  through  a  Door,  although  less  of  a  vice,  is 
still  a  troublesome  thing  enough,  and  ought  to  be  noticed  as  we 
proceed.  Ahorse  often  gets  a  fright  (or  as  it  is  termed  in  York¬ 
shire  a  mistetch )  in  passing  through  a  stable  door,  which  he 
never  afterwards  forgets,  either  from  striking  his  head  against 
the  top  of  a  low  door-way,  or  in  consequence  of  the  stirrup  of  a 
saddle,  or  perhaps  some  part  of  the  harness,  catching  hold  of 
something  sticking  out  at  the  sides;  and  if  care  be  not  taken, 
this  may  grow  into  a  confirmed  habit,  so  that  the  animal  will 
never  get  in  or  out  of  the  stable  quietly.  I  have  known  some 
instances  where  a  horse  would  always  make  a  leap  going  through 
a  door-way,  no  matter  how  large,  even  if  it  were  a  barn-door. 
I  remember  a  very  fine  grey  mare  that  had  got  into  this  habit, 
and  never  could  be  persuaded  to  go  through  a  door-way  without 
taking  an  immense  jump.  To  avoid  this,  the  servants  generally 
used  to  back  her  in  and  out  of  the  stable ;  but  the  mare  happen- 
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ing  to  meet  with  a  severe  injury  oj  the  spine,  was  no  longer  able  to 
back ;  and  then  I  have  seen  the  poor  creature,  when  brought  to 
the  dooi,  endeavouring  to  balance  herself,  with  a  staggering 
motion,  upon  her  half  paralysed  hind  extremities,  as  if  making 
preparation,  and  summoning  up  resolution  for  some  great  effort ; 
and  then,  when  urged,  she  would  plunge  headlong  forward  with 
such  ^  lolence  of  exertion,  as  often  to  lose  her  feet  and  tumble  down 
altogether,  “most  pitiable  to  be  seen.”  This  I  merely  mention 
as  one  pi  oof,  amongst  a  great  many,  tending  to  shew  how  invete- 
late  the  habits  of  horses  are  i  they  are  evils,  let  it  always  be  re¬ 
membered,  “  more  easy  to  prevent  than  cure.” 

Some  of  the  vicious  habits  I  have  mentioned  are,  in  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  many  persons,  equivalent  to  unsoundness  in  a  horse. 
The  law,  however,  has  very  properly  decided,  that  vice  does  not 
come  within  the  meaning'  of  a  general  warranty  of  soundness ; 
and  that,  to  be  a  valid  objection,  it  must  be  specifically  mentioned* 
To  warrant  a  horse  free  from  vice  is  to  make  use  of  an  almost 
indefinite  term,  for  its  boundaries  are  neither  well  defined  nor 
understood ;  and  under  this  sweeping  term  might  be  included 
many  faults  generally  considered  trivial.  Slipping  the  collar, 
weaving  in  the  stall,  or  shying  at  a  carriage,  might  all  equally  be 
construed  into  vice,  do  warrant  a  horse  perfectly  free  from  vice, 
therefore,  is  great  folly,  because  it  will  always  admit  of  a  quibble. 
Some  years  since  cribbiting  was  considered  so  great  a  grievance  as 
to  be  equal  to  unsoundness.  Horses  were  frequently  returned  for 
it ;  and  many  trials  took  place  upon  this  point.  At  length,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  decided,  upon  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Coleman,  that  a  cribbiter  is  not  an  unsound  horse.  “  Hence¬ 
forth,”  said  he,  “  we  will  have  no  more  trials  on  this  score.”  If 
you  would  guard  against  this  vice,  therefore,  you  must  have  it 
introduced  into  the  warranty,  which  may  run  thus,  “Warranted 
sound,  and  not  a  cribbiter.”  And  I  apprehend  you  should  take 
the  same  precaution  with  regard  to  any  other  particular  vice  that 
you  may  suspect,  if  you  would  have  the  law  on  your  side ;  and 
I  think,  amongst  those  I  have  already  enumerated  as  stable  habits, 
there  are  some  quite  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  than  either  cribbiting 
or  wind-sucking. 


[To  be  continued.] 
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ON  THE  DISEASE  TO  WHICH  HORSES  ARE  SUB¬ 
JECT  IN  THE  EAST  INDIES,  TERMED  BAUSETTE. 

To  the  Editors  of  “  The  Veterinarian.” 

Southampton,  Sept.  11,  1829. 

Gentlemen, 

I  BEG  to  acknowledge  the  satisfaction  I  felt  when  I  first  heard 
of  your  publication,  and  the  information  I  have  derived  from  the 
perusal  of  many  valuable  papers  in  it ;  and  I  sincerely  hope  to 
see,  ere  long,  every  member  of  my  profession  on  terms  of  unity 
and  peace,  and  every  sheet  of  “  The  Veterinarian”  teeming 
with  valuable  knowledge. 

Should  the  following  case  meet  with  your  approval,  I  beg  to 
offer  it  for  insertion. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

James  Kerr, 

Late  Veterinary  Surgeon,  1st  Bengal  Light  Cavalry. 


Among  the  peculiarities  of  disease  to  which  the  horses  of  India 
are  liable,  is  one  named  “  bausette,”  from  “  bausett,”  the 
rainy  season  ;  peculiar,  I  believe,  from  horses  alone  being  subject 
to  it,  and  also  from  its  connexion  with  the  above  season. 

The  two  seasons  most  remarkable  in  India  are  the  wret  and  dry. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  former,  the  bausette  makes  its 
appearance,  and  regularly  terminates  as  the  dry  season  sets  in. 
All  horses,  of  every  breed,  age,  and  condition,  are  more,  or  less 
susceptible  of  the  disease.  Some  few  altogether  escape  ;  but  they 
who  once  get  it  are  almost  sure  of  a  return.  Leggy  Hat-sided 
horses  evidently  fare  the  worst. 

Symptoms. — Bausette  first  makes  its  appearance  in  the  form 
of  small  tumours,  generally  about  the  angle  of  the  lips,  or  on  the 
face  and  scrotum.  These,  if  let  alone,  suppurate,  and  become  a 
bausette  ulcer,  and  from  exposure  to  air  rapidly  spread  and  be¬ 
come  schirrous.  Such  is  the  susceptibility  in  some  horses  at  this 
season,  that  the  smallest  abrasion,  as  sore  lip  from  sharp  bit, 
saddle  gall,  or  rubbing  or  halter  cast,  even  the  slight  wound  that 
remains  when  the  pin  is  taken  from  the  neck  too  soon  after  bleed- 
in  g,  rapidly  degenerate  into  bausette,  if  exposed  to  the  air. 

In  slight  cases,  the  horse  merely  suffers  locally;  but  I  have 
seen  considerable  disturbance  in  violent  cases.  In  my  note  book 
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I  find  a  case  of  violent  fever,  and  another  of  severe  tetanus  ac¬ 
companying  it.  The  latter  case  did  well. 

Causes. — With  respect  to  the  cause,  I  should  say  that,  until 
you  oan  change  the  season ,  the  disease  must  continue.  There  can 
be  little  doubt,  I  imagine,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  always 
accompanying  each  other,  that  the  heavy  rains  which  fall  must 
be  the  predisposing  cause  ;  but  whether  it  is  some  atmospheric 
change,  or  some  alteration  that  the  herbage  must  undergo,  or 
perhaps  both,  I  am  unable  to  say.  If  I  may  be  allowed  the  ex¬ 
pression,  it  is  evidently  a  disease  of  poverty.  With  respect  to  its 
being  contagious,  or  infectious,  I  could  never  obtain  satisfactory 
information.  The  natives  are  of  opinion,  that  it  is  frequently 
communicated  from  a  diseased  horse  to  a  healthy  one  through 
the  medium  of  flies. 

Treatment. — If  small  bausette  tumours  should  perchance 
make  their  appearance  on  a  horse  in  good  condition,  keep  him  in 
a  cool  situation ;  lessen  the  quantity  of  grain  and  water ;  avoid 
green  food ;  and  administer  occasionally  a  dose  of  aloes  and  nitre. 
In  a  horse  low  in  condition,  with  a  harsh  dry  coat,  which  gene¬ 
rally  attends  it,  let  him  have  a  liberal  quantity  of  grain,  Grair 
is  the  Indian  substitute  for  corn,  and  in  appearance  and  taste  is 
very  similar  to  dry  peas.  Avoid  green  food  and  much  water. 
When  the  tumours  first  suppurate,  the  simple  application  of  dry 
tow,  so  as  entirely  to  exclude  the  air,  has  a  singularly  beneficial 
effect,  and  particularly  if  a  bandage  be  applied  over  all.  In  neg¬ 
lected  cases  from  exposure  to  the  air,  I  have  seen  these  tumour  s 
about  the  face  and  lips  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  circumference,  and 
perfectly  schirrous.  These  must  be  removed  either  by  the  knife 
or  caustics,  and  afterwards  carefully  dressed  daily  with  the 
nitrate  of  silver,  which  I  find  the  very  best  application  for  healing 
old  sores  which  sometimes  arise  from  saddle-gall,  treads,  &c.  &c. 

In  the  hope  that  this  case  may  prove  of  service  to  those  gentle¬ 
men  who  may,  at  some  future  period,  go  out  to  India,  and  inte¬ 
resting  to  the  rest  of  the  profession,  I  shall  offer  no  further  apology 
for  having,  at  some  length,  intruded  on  your  time  and  patience. 


STRANGULATION  AND  MORTIFICATION  OF 

INTESTINE. 

By  W.  Per  civ  all,  Esq.,  1st  Life  Guards. 

ON  Tuesday,  Sept.  1,  1829,  a  little  before  9  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  I  received  a  message  to  say,  that  the  charger  of  T.  B.,  Esq., 
was  labouring  under  “  a  fit  of  the  gripes.”  lie  was  a  dark  brown 
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thorough-bred'  gelding,  twelve  years  of  age,  15  hands  2  inches 
in  height,  and  inclined  to  a  slender  make;  also  both  a  crib - 
Inter  and  a  roarer ;  and  was  known  for  some  years  past  to  be 
subject  to  similar  occasional  fits.  I  was  informed  that  he  had 
arrived  in  barracks  only  the  overnight ;  that  he  then  appeared 
quite  well ;  indeed,  that  he  did  so  early  this  morning,  having 
eaten  a  feed  of  com  with  his  wonted  appetite  at  seven  o’clock ; 
and,  half  an  hour  afterwards,  drunk  two  quarts  of  water,  which 
was  all  the  drink  he  had  had  offered  to  him.  In  consideration 
of  his  late  arrival  (although  he  had  only  come  from  the  west 
end  of  town  to  these  barracks),  the  groom  said,  “  no  exercise  had 
been  given  to  him  this  morning.” 

He  was  attacked  with  pain  quite  suddenly,  about  a  quarter  be¬ 
fore  eight  o’clock,  during  the  while  the  man  was  in  the  stable 
grooming  another  horse.  The  man  all  at  once  heard  a  noise,  and 
turned  round  and  found  this  horse  pawing  in  his  stall,  and  look¬ 
ing  at  his  flank.  Presently,  he  lay  down  and  rolled  upon  his 
side ;  then  he  arose  again  and  renewed  the  pawing.  The  man 
finding  he  was  “  griped,”  took  him  out  and  led  him  about  awhile. 
On  his  return  into  the  stable  he  showed  himself  no  better ;  in 
consequence  of  which  a  ball  was  given  to  him,  composed  of  a 
drachm  of  opium,  in  combination  with  ginger  and  common  turpen¬ 
tine  ;  and  shortly  afterwards  four  quarts  of  blood  were  drawn. 

About  half  an  hour  after  this  I  was  called  to  him.  I  was  then 
told,  “  he  was  much  better.”  I  found  him  standing  quite  quiet 
in  his  stall ;  so  that  I  did  not  hesitate  to  go  up  alongside  and 
examine  him.  In  doing  so,  I  soon  perceived  he  was  even  then 
by  no  means  free  from  pain.  Every  now  and  then,  while  my 
hand  was  pressed  against  his  side,  I  could  perceive  him  cringe  in 
his  body,  the  same  as  a  person  would  do  from  the  “  stitch;”  and 
when  I  pressed  upon  his  belly  he  evinced  soreness.  He  had  been 
sweating  from  pain  ;  and  the  perspired  matter  had  wetted  through 
the  skin,  and  was  growing  very  cold  upon  the  surface  :  his  ears 
and  legs  were  icy  cold,  but  they  were  not  damp.  His  pulse  was 
50  ;  not  thready,  but  rather  soft.  His  look  was  that  of  a  horse 
in  momentary  expectation  of  another  attack  of  pain — anxious — and 
agitated  by  every  thing  around  him.  He  had  dunged  once  since 
being  attacked. 

I  gave  directions  that  he  should  be  immediately  dressed  until 
his  body  was  dry,  and  his  legs  hand-rubbed  until  warm ;  and 
then  that  he  should  be  clothed  in  blankets,  and  flannel-ban¬ 
daged  :  afterwards,  that  an  in  jection  be  given.  While  the  enema 
was  preparing,  however,  he  dunged,  and  pretty  copiously,  a  se¬ 
cond  time;  and  the  dung  presented  nothing  remarkable:  on 
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which  accounts,  and  as  he  appeared  to  be  getting  better,  I  had 
the  injection,  for  the  present,  omitted. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  forenoon  my  patient  (littered  down 
and  made  warm  and  comfortable  with  clothing)  continued  free 
from  any  symptoms  of  griping  pain ;  and  so  was  considered  by 
us  all  to  be  recovering.  Rather  to  my  surprise,  however,  I  was 
recalled  to  him  at  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  in  consequence  of 
a  relapse. 

On  this  visit  I  found  him  in  a  state  I  little  anticipated  from 
his  apparent  amendment :  the  change  had  taken  place  in  the 
interval  of  time  while  the  man  was  away  at  his  dinner,  be¬ 
tween  one  and  two  o’clock.  The  horse  was  wet  through  his  coat 
with  sweat,  which  had  evidently  been  brought  on  by  the  pain  he 
had  been  suffering  ;  his  skin  had  a  cold,  clammy,  cadaverous 
feel ;  his  pulse  had  got  up,  but  it  fluttered  so  I  could  not  dis¬ 
tinctly  count  it.  His  look  was  wild  and  incoherent ;  his  eyes  had 
a  strange  foreboding  stare  ;  his  nostrils  were  dilated,  and  his 
breathing  disturbed  from  pain. 

I  had  him  instantly  removed  from  the  stall  into  a  box ;  and 
well  strapped  with  wisps  and  dry  flannel  rubbers,  until  his  skin 
became  warm.  Next,  I  bled  him:  a  large  opening  was  made 
into  the  off  jugular  vein,  and  the  blood  was  allowed  to  flow  until 
he  began  to  stagger ;  however,  he  not  only  staggered  but  sud¬ 
denly  fell,  before  the  pinning-up  could  be  completed,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  he  lost  about  a  quart  of  blood  after  he  had 
fallen,  there  being  much  difficulty  in  securing  the  orifice,  from 
the  circumstance  of  his  lying  upon  that  side  of  the  neck.  Having 
bound  up  the  opening,  he  was  suffered  to  remain  lying,  stretched 
out  at  full  length,  he  being  evidently  very  faint  from  the  venesec¬ 
tion  ;  at  least,  all  that  was  now  done  simply  amounted  to  offer¬ 
ing  him  from  time  to  time  some  cold  gruel,  wetting  his  face  and 
muzzle,  and  strewing  the  spaces  about  him  thickly  with  litter. 
Thus,  he  lay  perfectly  quiet  for  about  half  an  hour,  scarcely 
moving  at  all,  much  less  manifesting  any  pain  or  uneasiness, 
which  made  me  feel  hopes  that  this  sudden  and  copious  deple¬ 
tion  wrould  put  an  end  to  his  malady.  My  hopes,  however, 
proved  vain.  For,  scarcely  had  he  recalled  strength  enough  to 
stand  erect  again,  than  he  re-commenced  pawing  the  litter,  oc¬ 
casionally  striking  his  belly  with  his  hind  feet,  cringing  in  his 
side,  and  looking  back  at  his  flank.  His  pulse  was  reduced 
down  to  50 ;  and  the  pulsations  were  very  weak,  although  per¬ 
fectly  distinct.  Without  delay,  I  had  administered  the  following 
mixture  in  a  quart  of  warm  ale  : — 

R  Tincturae  ojiii, 

Sp.  tcrebiuthinae,  ii  a  5ss. 
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and  afterwards  had  him  raked  and  clystered.  But  very  little 
dung,  however,  was  found  in  the  rectum  :  he  appeared  to  have 
got  rid  of  it  all  in  the  morning  ;  for  he  voided  none  afterwards, 
(although  he  staled  twice),  even  up  to  the  hour  of  his  death. 
The  surface  of  his  belly  I  had  well  rubbed  with  an  embrocation 
of  mustard  and  spirits  of  turpentine;  and  his  body,  which  was 
again  at  this  time  covered  with  sweat,  was  once  more  rubbed 
dry  ;  a  task  that  employed  four  men  for  at  least  an  hour,  so  fast 
did  cold  clammy  sweats  succeed  one  another.  At  length,  having 
got  his  body  all  over  drv,  and  his  legs  and  ears  warm,  I  had 
him  thickly  clothed  and  bandaged.  Hardly,  however,  had  the 
clothes  been  upon  him  ten  minutes,  before  he  broke  out  in  ano¬ 
ther  profuse  sweat,  which  compelled  us  again  to  renew  the  hand- 
labour  :  in  fact,  so  repeatedly  did  this  effect  follow  clothing  him 
up,  that  we  were  at  length  compelled  to  relinquish  his  clothing 
altogether ;  for,  while  his  body  was  exposed  only  would  it  remain 
dry.  In  half  an  hour  from  the  administration  of  the  drink,  no 
relief  being  obtained,  the  same  was  renewed.  Half  an  hour  af¬ 
terwards,  that  failing  to  afford  any  ease,  a  pint  of  white  brandy 
was  given,  undiluted .  This  seemed  to  allay  his  sufferings  for  a 
time  ;  for  we  did  not  detect  any  violent  expressions  of  them  for 
two  hours  afterwards. 

About  six  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  he  commenced  pawing 
afresh,  striking  his  belly,  looking  at  his  flank,  and  moving  about 
in  the  box  ;  and  his  pulse  began  to  rise  ;  also,  he  broke  out 
sweating  again  under  his  clothes  (for  during  the  intermission 
we  had  ventured  to  put  them  on  once  more). 

I  had  objections  to  renewing  the  brandy ;  for  the  pulse  had  risen 
high  ;  his  eyes  had  grown  red  and  fiery  ;  and  his  legs  become  pre- 
ternaturally  warm.  I  gave  him,  instead,  another  drachm  of  solid 
opium,  in  combination  with  common  turpentine  and  ginger;  had 
him  raked  for  dung,  but  none  could  be  found ;  and  exhibited  a 
tobacco  injection.  The  surface  of  his  belly,  in  consequence  of 
the  mustard  embrocation  not  having  taken  any  effect,  l  had  cups 
of  boiling  water  dashed  upon.  I  bis  made  him  wince  every  time 
it  was  done.  After  all  which,  having  once  more  got  him  rubbed 
quite  dry  and  warm,  and  made  again  comfortable  with  litter  and 
clothing,  he  was  left  for  a  time  to  himself,  the  men  being  forbid 
to  enter  the  stable  unless  they  heard  any  unusual  noise  or  cause 
for  alarm. 

I  returned  in  about  an  hour.  The  patient  had  been  almost 
continually  pawing  from  the  time  1  left  him.  He  had  been 
down ;  but  was  now  again  upon  his  legs,  and  again  pawing. 
He  had  taken  two  or  three  swallows  of  cold  gruel ;  but  continued 
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to  refuse  to  look  at  food  of  any  kind.  He  had  ejected  the  tobacco 
enema;  but  it  returned  unmixed  with  any  feculent  matter. 

It  was  now  eight  o’clock,  six  hours  and  upwards  from  the 
commencement  of  his  relapse,  and  this  poor  suffering  beast  had, 
horn  all  that  we  could  discover,  experienced  but  very  little  indeed 

l  an7\ .intermissl0n  of  pain  ;  and  pain,  too,  of  the  most  acute 
c  escnption  :  it  was  evident  that  unless  something  effectual  could 

wi  j16,  C°1uld  on0t  endure  this  a  g'reat  while  longer. 

What  was  to  be  done?  I  now  entertained  strong  suspicions  that 

Ins  disease  was  one  of  mechanical  derangement— that  it  was  either 
mtro-susception,  or  entanglement,  or  knot,  or  twist,  of  some  one 
01  other  of  the  intestines,  and  that  all  the  medicinal  means  we 
coukl  employ  would  avail  nothing :  and,  further,  that  unless  our 
ait  could  devise  some  method  of  rectifying  this  derangement,  the 
present  was  one  of  those  cases  most  truly  styled  an  opprobrium 

C/v4  1 L  • 

I  had  the  tobacco  injection  and  the  mustard  embrocation  re¬ 
peated  ;  and  I  made  an  attempt  to  give  trial  to  another  drench 
composed  of  a  pint  and  a  half  of  oil,  two  ounces  of  laudanum, 
and  the  same  quantity  of  spirits  of  turpentine:  but  the  animal 
hy  this  time  had  acquired  some  sensations  of  vertigo  and  deli¬ 
rium,  which  caused  him,  every  time  his  head  was  raised  for  the 
purpose  of  making  him  swallow  the  mixture,  to  reel  roundabout* 
in  one  of  which  reels  he  fell  down  head  foremost;  thus  putting 
an  end  to  any  further  attempt,  after  having  been  able  to  force 
but  very  little  of  the  fluid  down  his  throat. 

After  this  violent  and  headlong  fall  he  lay  almost  motionless, 
as  it  stupilied,  for  two  hours  or  more.  During  the  time  he  ap¬ 
peared  insensible,  or  nearly  so,  to  all  around  him  :  his  eyes  had 
a  fixed, ^  glaring,  glassy  stare,  and  were  perfectly  unmoved  by  the 
flame  of  the  candle  held  quite  close  to  them ;  his  pulse  was  quick, 
but  it  evinced  sinking — it  gave  the  sensation  to  the  finger  of 

running  down,”  similar  to  what  happens  in  the  pendulum  of  a 
broken  clock  ;  his  skin,  profusely  wet  with  sweat,  felt  cold, 
clammy  and  cadaverous:  he  lay  stretched  out,  quite  quiet,  and 
free  from  pain.  I  said  to  those  standing  around. 

Mortification  has  now  taken  place  in  this  horse’s  inside,  and 
he  is  at  present  in  a  dying  state.”  In  expectation  of  the  scene 
x  mg  closed,  we  icmained  in  the  box  a  full  hour,  looking  at  him ; 
but  he,  all  the  while,  appearing  insensible  to  us  and  every  thing 
else ;  when,  to  our  surprise,  all  on  a  sudden,  he  rose  his  head 
irom  the  straw  and  turned  it  round,  as  if  to  gaze  upon  us.  I  do 
not  believe,  however,  he  could  see  us— certainly  not  distinctly— 
the  pupils  were  loo  much  dilated.  Shortly  afterwards  he  got 
once  more  upon  his  legs ;  and  no  sooner  had  accomplished  it 
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than  he  re-commenced  pawing.  Then  again  (for  he  had  done 
the  same  before  he  fell)  he  began  his  perambulations  round  the 
box  ;  walking  round  for  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  minutes  together, 
and  always  in  the  same  direction ;  at  least,  he  showed  great  dis¬ 
inclination,  when  stopped  in  his  career,  to  turn  the  opposite  way*. 

I  continued  in  attendance  upon  him  until  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  He  was  at  that  hour  still  upon  his  legs,  and  still  paw¬ 
ing  ;  but  he  was  evidently  much  exhausted  ;  was  stupid ;  had 
the  same  fixed,  cadaverous  stare  with  his  eyes ;  but  evinced  in¬ 
stability  upon  his  limbs  when  he  moved  round  the  box.  More¬ 
over,  he  was  covered  with  a  cold  death-like  sweat ;  and  his  pulse 
was  fast  running  down.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  could  not 
divine  of  what  possible  service  I  could  be  of  to  him  further ;  I 
therefore  left  him  in  the  charge  of  a  groom  and  my  assistant,  with 
directions  to  visit  him  every  quarter  of  an  hour;  to  offer  him 
gruel ;  and  to  call  me  again  if  they  thought  it  necessary. 

They  reported  the  next  day,  that  the  horse  maintained  his  legs 
until  five  o’clock  in  the  morning,  without  evincing  to  them  any 
material  change;  and  at  that  hour,  in  the  face  of  one  of  them, 
who  happened  to  be  at  the  very  minute  entering  the  stable,  fell 
down,  stretched  out  his  limbs,  and  expired  without  a  struggle. 

Examination  of  the  Body. 

I  laid  open  the  cavity  of  the  belly,  by  making  the  ordinary 
circular  incision  of  its  parietes ;  but  carried  it  to  the  utmost 
limits,  in  order  to  expose  as  many  as  possible  of  the  contained 
bowels.  No  sooner  wras  the  flap  raised  than  two  inflated  por¬ 
tions  of  small  intestines  discovered  themselves,  rising  conspi¬ 
cuously  into  view,  and  particularly  attracting  notice  from  their 
colour,  which  was  that  of  a  claret  or  Modena  red,  forming  a 
striking  contrast  with  the  pale  white  and  perfectly  healthy  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  guts  surrounding  them.  The  discoloured  parts 
were  traceable,  on  the  removal  of  the  others  with  the  hand  (with¬ 
out  any  cutting  or  laceration),  up  to  the  pyloric  end  of  the  sto¬ 
mach,  above  which  I  found  them  accompanying  the  duodenum 
through  the  passage  naturally  left  for  that  gut  between  the  roots 
of  the  mesentery  and  mesocolon.  It  will  be  recollected  by  the 
veterinarian,  that,  naturally,  the  convolutions  of  the  jejunum  and 
ileum  lie  loose  (or,  at  least,  only  confined  by  the  peritoneum) 
within  the  umbilical  region,  encircled  and  partly  concealed,  while 
the  horse  is  lying  on  his  back,  by  the  arches  of  the  colon  :  in 
the  case  before  us,  one  of  the  convolutions  of  the  ileum  had  got 

*  I  on  one  occasion  remarked  this  same  symptom  in  a  fatal  case  ot 
pneumonia.  Is  it  ominous  ? 
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forward  into  the  epigastric  region,  and  into  the  uppermost  part 
of  it ;  and  there  had  insinuated  itself  into  the  aperture  or  inter¬ 
space  which  is  by  nature  formed  but  large  enough  to  admit  the 
passage  of  the  duodenum  alone;  thereby  crowding  three  por¬ 
tions  of  intestine  into  the  space  allotted  only  for  one .  This  occa¬ 
sioned  stricture ;  stricture  became  the  cause  of  strangulation ; 
strangulation  of  obstructed  passage  and  circulation;* and  ob¬ 
structed  circulation  of  mortification  of  these  portions  of  gut ;  of 
which  the  animal  died. 

Reflections. 

1  he  perusal  of  the  foregoing  detail  cannot  fail  to  strike  our 
readers  with  the  similarity  which  it  bears  to  the  case  related  last 
month  by  Mr.  Goodwin.  In  a  pathological  point  of  view,  the 
two  cases  exactly  correspond  :  at  the  same  time,  they,  neither  of 
them,  amount  to  anything  more  than  what  has  already  been  de¬ 
tailed  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal,  by  M.  Renault,  Mr.  Chas. 
Percivall,  and  myself*.  So  far  howrever,  in  my  mind,  is  this 
from  any  argument  for  withholding  such  communications,  that  I 
would  even  say  it  had,  or  ought  to  have,  directly  the  reverse 
effect.  Cases  of  the  kind  never  ought  to  be  allowed  to  go  by  un¬ 
published;  and  he  who  does  treat  them  in  this  indifferent  man¬ 
ner,  may  live  for  himself,  but  certainly  cannot  have  at  heart  either 
the  good  of  his  profession  or  the  welfare  of  the  animal  he  lives 
by  administering  to.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  kept  a  record  of 
remarkable  cases  ever  since  I  left  the  Veterinary  College;  and  to 
myself  I  have  found  it  of  signal  service,  without  any  reference 
whatever  to  the  entertainment  or  information  their  perusal  might 
at  any  time  have  afforded  others,  to  whom  it  ever  gave  me  much 
gratification  to  communicate  them. 

Such  cases  asYhe  one  just  narrated  certainly,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  art,  admit  of  no  remedy ;  but  I  cannot  take  upon 
myself  to  assert  that  they  ever  must  remain  remedyless.  No ! 
taking  into  account  the  late  rapid  strides  that  science  has  been 
taking,  it  is  more  than  I  dare  say.  When  many  put  their 
shoulders  to  the  wheel,  great  is  the  load  they  may  and  must 
succeed  in  moving.  The  remedy  may  appear  to  us,  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  without  the  pale  of  human  aid  or  art ;  and  so  it  most 
incontestibly  is,  of  present  art ;  but,  since  we  can  sail  by  steam ; 
travel  the  roads  without  horses ;  and  rinse  out  our  stomachs  as 
w?  wrould  a  pitcher,  who  can  take  upon  himself  to  say  that  there 
will  not  be  some  method  or  means  devised  to  rectify  an  entangled 
or  strictured  intestine?  Until  which  day  arrives,  I  shall  feci  it 

v  itle  Vol.  I  ol  this  Journal,  pages  525  et  seq.;  3?9  et  seq. 
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my  duty  to  relate  cases  of  the  description  of  the  one  I  have  here 
given. 

If  I  were  asked,  how  it  happened  that  this  double  of  intestine 
could  have  got  into  a  place  never  intended  for  it,  and  one  that  is 
by  nature  only  just  large  enough  for  the  passage  of  the  single 
gut  which  runs  through  it ;  I  would  answer,  that  it  was  probably 
impelled  there  by  the  same  causes  which  operate  in  the  production 
of  hernia ;  and  that,  being  once  displaced,  its  return  is  hindered 
by  the  subsequent  distension  with  air,  which  invariably  in  such 
cases  takes  place:  to  which  is  also  ascribable  the  strangulation. 
The  causes  producing  hernia  are  admitted  to  be  various;  but,  if 
we  may  be  allowed  to  take  the  authority  of  those  who  aie  in  the 
habit  of  seeing  vastly  more  of  the  disease  than  we  ourselves  are, 
none  is  more  common  than  the  commotions  excited  among  the  guts 
by  colic.  They  become  contracted  in  volume  ;  their  natural  pe- 
ristalic  action  becomes  disturbed,  hurried,  increased  in  force, 
and  often  inverted ;  under  which  state  of  excitement  it  is  that 
some  portion  or  portions  of  intestine  force  themselves  into  holes  and 
passages  before  inadmissible  to  them.  And  of  all  the  intestines 
the  ileum  is  the  most  likely  one  to  get  into  such  a  prison ;  from 
the  circumstances  of  its  being  a  gut  having  more  convolutions, 
and  those  convolutions  smaller  and  possessing  more  extensive 
motions,  than  those  of  any  other.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  quite  a 
mistaken  notion  to  suppose  that  in  these  cases  of  strangulation, 
the  gut  is  displaced  from  the  very  onset ,  and  is  itself  the  origina¬ 
tion  of  the  colic.  Quite  the  reverse,  in  my  opinion.  I  should 
say,  that  the  case  was  really  one,  in  the  beginning,  of  common  colic  ; 
and  that  the  displacement,  twist,  knot,  introsusception,  or  what¬ 
ever  it  might  be,  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  peristaltic  commo¬ 
tion,  ,and  the  efforts  and  struggles  which  the  animal  himself  was 
making  to  counteract  the  pain  produced  by  it.  In  the  case  of 
introsusception *  related  by  M.  Renault,  it  is  very  pertinently  ie- 
marked,  that i  *  introsusception  is  probably  of  more  frequent  occur¬ 
rence  than  we  are  aware;  ’  and  it  is  added  “that  is  (the  intro¬ 
susception)  was  here  (in  the  case  related)  evidently  the  conse¬ 
quence ,  and  not  the  cause  of  spasm.”  I  his  is  principally  what  I 
wish  to  be  understood  to  mean  in  my  interpretation  of  the  present 
case : — that  the  strangulation  was  an  effect  and  not  the  cause  of 
the  paroxysm  of  gripes  with  which  the  animal  was  attacked  in 
the  mom  ins:,  and  occasional  fits  similar  to  winch  he  had  been  the 

O' 

subject  for  many  years. 

If  there  be  any  foundation  for  this  pathology,  it  tends  to  impose 
upon  us  more  than  ever  the  urgent  necessity  there  exists  for 

*  la  this  Journal,  Vol.  I,  page  379. 
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speedy  relief— for  the  immediate  adoption  of  such  measures  as  we 
consider  likely  to  arrest  or  subdue  the  spasm  at  once .  It  clearly 
shows  us  that  it  must  prove  a  very  hazardous  practice  to  rely  ex¬ 
clusively  upon  remedies  which,  however  effectual  they  may  be 
known  to  be  when  once  brought  into  action,  require  a  consider¬ 
able  interval  before  they  can  begin  to  take  effect.  In  a  word 
this  is  a  doctrine  which  calls  on  us  in  the  most  peremptory  man¬ 
ner  for  boldness  and  decision  in  our  practice.  Prevent ,  it  seems 

fo  me,  we  sometimes  may ;  but  cure ,  we  certainly  cannot,  such  a 
case  as  the  one  before  us. 


ASCITES  IN  THE  HORSE,  SEQUELiE  OF  CATARRH. 
To  the  Editors  of  “  The  Veterinarian.” 
Gentlemen, 

In  the  number  of  your  truly  valuable  journal  of  last  month, 
Mr.  Percivall  details  a  case  of  ascites  combined  with  hydrotho¬ 
rax  sequelae  of  pleuresy  ;  and  he  having  expressed  a  desire  to  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  any  other  such  case,  I  beg  leave  to  lay  be¬ 
fore  you  one  very  similar,  which  I  had  under  treatment  lately. 

I  am,  gentlemen, 

Your  humble  servant, 

p  ,j  .  •  '  M.  S.  Small. 

Perth,  August  30,  1829. 


ON  the  16th  of  June  last  I  was  called  to  a  horse,  aged,  belono- 
ing  to  Mi.  Weddle,  of  Muirtown,  that  had  had  a  severe  cold  in 
the  spring.  Shortly  after  his  recovery  his  hind  legs  beoan  to 
swell,  but  which  was  attributed  to  his  standing  in  the  house  idle: 
however,  the  swelling  increased  so  rapidly  over  the  body,  that 
when  I  saw  him  on  the  16th,  he  was  in  the  following  state  : — 
His  legs,  all  four,  were  swollen  to  about  twice  their  natural  size ; 
a  veiy  large  swelling  spread  over  the  whole  under  surface  of  the 
belly  and  chest,  from  the  penis  to  the  sternum;  diffused  swellings 
taking  the  course  of  the  vertebrae  along  the  neck  to  the  head. 
His  eyelids  were  much  enlarged,  and  a  tumour  of  a  bright  red 
colour  proceeded  from  the  inner  surface  of  each  eyelid,  above  and 
below,  meeting  in  the  centre,  thereby  making  the  horse  com¬ 
pletely  blind ;  and  from  the  inner  canthus  a  yellow  serous  fluid 
kept  continually  oozing  out.  The  swellings  were  all  oedematous. 

I  ulse  very  quick  and  weak :  he  was  very  costive,  but  had  a  good 
appetite.  Ordered  to  be  removed  to  a  loose  house,  and  the  swell- 
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ings  to  be  wisped  three  or  four  times  a-day,  continuing  the  friction 
ior  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes  each  time,  and  to  have 
hay  and  corn  instead  of  grass;  opened  both  angular  veins,  and 
bathed  the  eyes  with  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead.  R.  aloes 
Barbad.  3yj,  turpentine  jiij. 

19M.  Costiveness  removed  ;  tumours  on  the  eyes  considerably 
less,  one  of  which  is  a  little  open  ;  the  tumefaction  is  not  so  great 
on  the  under  part  of  the  abdomen,  but  a  considerable  swelling 
Jias  made  its  appearance  on  the  back  and  loins.  R.  Turpentine  3iv, 
nitre  jiv,  resin,  powd.  q.  s.  Lotion  continued  to  the  eyes ;  and 
the  swellings  to  be  rubbed  with  a  solution  of  mur.  ammonia  and 
acet.  acid. 

22d.  Pulse  5G ;  the  tumours  are  just  disappearing  from  the 
eyes,  both  of  which  are  now  open  ;  the  swellings  which  were  on 
the  neck  have  altogether  disappeared,  and  those  which  were  on 
the  back  and  loins  have  gravitated  to  the  sides  ;  and  the  legs  are 
daily  diminishing,  but  he  is  very  weak  and  rapidly  losing  flesh. 
Bolus  and  dressing  repeated.  From  this  time  until  the  30th,  the 
swellings  gradually  disappeared,  when,  to  all  appearance,  being 
quite  well,  although  very  much  debilitated,  I  ordered  him  to  be 
turned  to  grass  during  the  day,  and  housed  again  at  night ;  which 
was  accordingly  done,  and  I  heard  no  more  ot  him  until  the  12th 
of  J  uly,  when  I  was  unexpectedly  called  for  to  see  him,  having 
been  taken  suddenly  ill.  When  1  arrived,  I  found  him  lying  in 
the  park  on  his  side  with  his  head  and  legs  stretched  out,  now 
and  then  lifting  his  head  towards  his  side  and  drawing  up  his 
legs  to  his  bellv,  evidently  suffering  intense  inward  pain.  After 
getting  him  on  his  legs  and  into  a  loose  house,  I  took  four  quarts 
of  blood  from  the  neck  (which  was  extremely  thin),  and  gave  a 
bottle  of  castor  oil,  and  a  clyster  composed  of  oatmeal,  warm  wa¬ 
ter,  and  salt. 

13  th.  No  better;  had  been  dovm  through  the  night,  and,  being 
unable  to  rise  again  without  assistance,  had  bruised  his  head  and 
side  very  much.  Pulse  90  ;  great  craving  after  water ;  staling  in 
small  quantities ;  abdomen  very  tense,  and  a  continual  rumbling 
noise  in  his  inside  that  could  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance. 
R.  Turpentine  3iv,  nitre  iv,  ginger  3ifs.  Tinct.  myrrh  to  the 
bruises;  the  house  to  be  thickly  laid  with  straw,  and  a  man  to 
sit  up  with  him  all  night. 

15 th,  Apparently  much  better,  appearing  more  lively,  and  feed¬ 
ing  well,  but  the  rumbling  noise  in  his  belly  is  as  loud  as  ever. 
Pulse  90 ;  bolus  repeated. 

1 7th.  On  my  arrival  I  found  him  stretched  on  his  side,  with 
his  teeth  close  shut,  the  membrana  nictatans  protruding  in  a  qui- 
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j  eiing  manner  over  his  eye.  Pulse  not  perceptible  at  the  jaw, 
mt  beating  violently  against  the  side.  I  now  gave  up  all  hopes 
0  my  patient,  and  did  not  expect  him  to  live  half  an  hour,  when, 
to  my  sui  prise,  all  on  a  sudden  he  raised  his  head  and  attempted 
to  get  on  his  legs,  which,  with  a  little  assistance,  he  accomplish¬ 
ed  ;  and  no  sooner  was  he  up;  than  he  went  to  his  manger  and 
commenced  eating  com,  as  if  nothing  had  ailed  him.  Beincr  all 
along  suspicious  as  to  the  existence  of  water  in  the  abdomen,  I 
l  esolved  next  day  to  perform  the  operation  of  paracentesis,  which 
1  did  by  introducing  a  trochar  with  the  canula,  through  the  lima 
alba,  about  four  inches  posterior  to  the  umbilicus.  On  withdraw¬ 
ing  the  ttochar,  a  fluid  much  resembling  water  rushed  through 
tne  canula.  I  kept  the  canula  in  for  an  hour,  during  which  pe¬ 
riod  there  came  away  nearly  five  Scotch  pints  (one  Scotch  pint  is 
equal  to  four  English  pints,  or  two  quarts).  The  rumbling  in  the 
jelly  has  now  altogether  ceased,  and  he  appears  to  be  in  every 
respect  very  much  relieved  by  the  operation.  Pulse  70,  and  more 
full.  R.  Aloes.  Barbad.  svj,  calomel  sifs. 

19th.  Purging  violently  ;  in  other  respects  the  same  as  when  I 
last  saw  him. 

22d.  Pulse  75;  began  again  to  paw  with  his  feet  and  look 
round  to  his  side,  and  there  is  a  slight  rumbling  also  commenced. 
1  resolved  now  to  try  the  effects  of  digitalis  in  lowering  the  pulse 
and  stimulating  the  absorbents.  Ordered  siij  of  digitalis  to  be 
given  in  a  bottle  of  gruel  twice  per  day. 

23d.  Pulse  80 ;  but  the  inward  pain  is  not  so  great.  He  is 
eating  heartily  of  corn  and  beans. 

21th,  25th,  and  26th.  Pulse  50  :  he  is  apparently  relieved  from 
all  inward  pain,  and  the  rumbling  noise  has  entirely  ceased,  but 
he  is  very  dull  and  weak,  and  refusing  all  food.  Digitalis  to  be 
discontinued  for  a  day  or  two. 

28th.  About  six  in  the  morning,  a  servant  came  to  inform  me 
that  the  horse  died  during  the  night. 

Post-mortem  Ex  amination. — The  abdomen  had  about  two  Scotch 
pints  of  a  serous  fluid  in  it,  perfectly  transparent;  about  three  lbs. 
of  a  whitish  curdled  matter,  like  half-made  cheese,  of  a  sour  taste 
and  disagreeable  odour,  lay  within  the  mesentery  around  the  sto¬ 
mach  ;  the  peritoneum  was  thickened  and  tough,  and  the  kidneys, 
particularly  the  left,  were  larger  than  usual.  The  other  visceraof  the 
abdomen  and  chest  were  perfectly  healthy ;  the  membranes  -of  the 
brain  were  healthy,  but,  on  cutting  into  the  lateral  ventricles, 
about  a  drachm  of  transparent  fluid  escaped ;  and  it  appears  to 
me  that  it  was  the  pressure  of  this  fluid  on  the  brain  that  occa¬ 
sioned  those  paroxysms  and  tetanic  convulsions  that  occurred  on 
the  12th  and  17th  of  July. 
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Remarks.— As  a  disease  is  of  rare  occurrence,  so  is  it  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  we  should  accurately  notice  its  symptoms 
and  progress ;  and  it  is  on  that  account  that  1  have  so  minutely 
detailed  the  preceding  case.  I  have  noted  that  rumbling  noise  in 
the  belly  to  be  a  striking  symptom  of  the  disease ;  and  when  it  is 
heard,  together  with  a  tenseness  of  the  abdomen,  and  a  gait  as  if 
he  was  afraid  he  would  burst,  taking  short  steps  and  lifting  his 
feet  high,  we  may  rely  on  the  existence  of  water  in  the  abdomen, 
and  I  would  recommend  the  operation  of  paracentesis  to  be  im¬ 
mediately  performed.  I  am  confident  that,  had  I  had  recourse  to 
this  operation  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  and  followed 
it  up  with  a  brisk  purge,  I  should  have  conquered  the  disease. 
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Licet  omnibus,  licet  etiam  mihi,  dignitatem  artis  velerinariae  tueri.”— Cicero. 


MR.  Charles  Clark  has  called  on  us  to  inform  him  (page  440 
of  the  present  number)  “  on  what  grounds”  we  “  have  so  repeat¬ 
edly  styled”  the  Veterinary  College  “  a  national  institution.^ 

We  profess  not  “to  be  in  possession  of  the  superior  informa¬ 
tion”  to  which  Mr.  Clark  somewhat  sneeringly  alludes.  On  this 
point,  the  sources  of  “  information”  are  equally  open  to  Mr. 
Clark,  ourselves,  and  the  public.  The  history  of  the  Veterinary 
College  will  alone  decide  its  claim  to  be  denominated  what  we 
have  “  styled  it” — what  it  was  intended  to  be — what,  with  all 
its  corruptions,  it  has  never  wholly  ceased  to  be — and  what,  ere 
long,  it  shall  again  fully  be,  “  a  national  institution .” 

What  was  its  origin  ? 

Veterinary  science  had  made  rapid  progress  in  most  of  the  con¬ 
tinental  states,  while,  in  England,  the  treatment  of  horses  and 
cattle  continued  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  ignorant  and  brutal 
farrier,  to  the  injury  of  the  agriculturist  and  the  disgrace  of  the 
country.  This  was  keenly  felt  by  many  patriotic  individuals ; 
and  the  Odiham  Agricultural  Society  took  the  lead  in  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  remedy  the  evil.  They  determined  to  send  two  young 
men  to  the  French  college  for  “  instruction  in  scientific  farriery” 
(see  “  An  Account  of  the  Veterinary  College,”  published  by  order 
of  the  Directors  in  1793),  and  they  solicited  subscriptions  to  effect 
this  purpose.  * 
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At  this  time  M.  St.  Bel  came  to  England.  He  had  been 
educated  at  the  veterinary  school  at  Lyons.  He  had  a  compe¬ 
tent  knowledge  of  the  improved  principles  of  veterinary  science; 
and  it  wras  determined  to  establish  in  Great  Britain  under  him, 
as  professor,  u  a  society  and  an  institution  for  the  improvement 
of  the  veterinary  art.  ,  Many  eminent  medical  men,  and  among 
them  Crawford,  Cline,  and  Hunter,  regarding  such  an  institution 
as  intimately  connected,  not  only  with  the  interest  and  wealth  of 
the  country  at  large,  but  the  advancement  of  human  surgery, 
conti  lbuted  not  only  the  influence  of  their  great  names,  but  the 
aid  of  their  splendid  talents  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  plan; 
w  hile  various  patriotic  noblemen  presented  the  most  munificent 
donations.  Ihe  Duke  of  Northumberland  gave  500  guineas. 

bo  aiose  the  Veterinary  College  ;  if  we  know  the  meaning  of 
terms,  “  a  national  institution  /’—not  private,— not  for  indivi¬ 
dual  benefit  and  gain,  but  for  the  honour  and  advantage  of  the 
country:  not  “  a  few  private  gentlemen  who  club  together  to 
get  their  work  done  cheap.”— No  !—  such  was  not  the  feeling  of 
the  patnotic  and  venerated  founders  of  the  school,  at  which  we 
received  the  rudiments  of  veterinary  lore,  and  to  whose  cause  and 
welfare  w*e  acknowledge  ourselves  to  be  indissolubly  bound 
such  are  not  the  feelings  of  the  present  governors  of  the  College, 
sadly  and  lamentably  as  they  have  been  misled. 

The  school  being  established,  it  was  necessary  that  there  should 
be  adequate  means  of  communicating  that  instruction  it  professed 
to  give.  If  the  anatomy  of  domestic  quadrupeds  was  to  be  learn¬ 
ed,  there  must  be  subjects  to  dissect ;  if  the  treatment  of  their 
diseases  was  taught,  there  must  be  patients  on  which  to  practise ; 
and  it  was  to  procure  a  sufficient  number  of  subjects  and  pa¬ 
tients,  and  not  u  to  get  their  wrork  done  cheap,”  that  certain 
advantages  were  offered  to  subscribers : — advantages  which  do  in¬ 
deed  materially  interfere  with  the  interest  of  the  private  practi¬ 
tioner,  but  to  which  he  will  submit  without  a  murmur,  if  the 
“  national ”  object  of  the  institution  be  secured. 

The  Veterinary  College  became  yet  more  a  “  national  institu¬ 
tion/’  when  large  sums  for  its  support  ware  repeatedly  granted 
by  Parliament,  and  granted  on  consideration  of  the  “  national ” 
benefit  it  was  calculated  to  produce :  and  still  more  did  it  be¬ 
come  “  a  national  institution ”  w'hen  it  wras  acknowdedged  by  the 
Government  of  the  country  as  the  veterinary  school ;  and  wdien  a 
diploma  from  that  school  was  to  be  obtained  ere  any  veterinarian 
could  be  admitted  into  the  cavalry  service. 

These  are  our  reasons  for  ‘ ‘  styling”  the  Veterinary  College 
“  a  national  institution Its  object  was  u  national'’ — its  plan 
was  wise,  and,  ii  well  conducted,  it  would  become  a  public  good. 
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Whether  it  has  always  been  well  conducted  ; — whether  the 
national  object  which  its  founders  had  in  view  has  been  steadily 
pursued  ;  or  whether  that  object  may  not  have  been  occasionally 
and  unjustifiably,  and  most  injuriously,  sacrificed  to  private  inte¬ 
rest,  is  another  and  a  very  important  question,  on  which  our 
opinions  are  well  known,  and  have  been  freely  stated. 

“  The  shop  of  Messrs.  Coleman  and  Sewell !  !”  No— it  is  not 
yet  come  to  this — nor  shall  it ;  nor  are  there  yet  among  us,  south 
of  the  Tweed  at  least,  schools  at  which  “  a  knowledge  of  our 
profession  may  be  as  well,  or  rather  better,  acquired  under  othei 
teachers  than  those  of  St.  Pancras and  although,  and  galling 
is  the  recollection,  we  are,  as  Mr.  Clark  justly  says,  iC  excluded 
by  a  special  law  from  becoming  subscribers  to  an  establishment 
from  which  wre  sprung — dishonourably  distinguished,  proscribed, 
shut  out  from  a  privilege  open  to  the  knacker  or  the  horse-stealer, 
and  only  denied  to  the  veterinary  surgeon,”  we  do  not  despair, 
nor  are  we  dissatisfied  with  the  signs  of  the  times. 

The  matter  has  come  fairly  before  the  public.  It  has  made  its 
impression,  and  where  we  could  most  of  all  wish  it  to  be  made. 
That  impression  is  deep,  permanent ; — and  the  effect  of  it, 
beneficial  to  our  profession,  advantageous  to  the  public,  and 
making  the  Veterinary  College,  in  truth,  “  a  national  institution , 
is  not  far  distant. 

The  dissentions  which  have  lately  occurred  among  us  have 
aided  our  cause.  They  have  shewn  us  who  would  hurry  us  on 
to  the  adoption  of  measures  that  would  terminate  in  the  destruc¬ 
tion  and  not  the  reform  of  our  school  ; — they  have  distinguished 
the  men  who  are  content  with,  or,  rather,  glory  in  their  degradation, 
and  if  wish  for  no  alteration  without  the  sanction  of  the  powers 
that  be,” — and  they  have  brought  to  view  a  numerous  united  band, 
containing  many,  most  of  the  names  held  in  estimation  by  their 
brethren,  steering  the  middle  course,  and  pledged  to  defend  the 
existence  and  the  interest ,  but  to  reform  the  abuses ,  of  the 
College.  * 

Another  grand  point  is  gained,  involving  in  its  consequences 
almost  all  that  we  could  wish.  The  language  published  by 
authority,  thirty-six  years  ago,  (vide  Account,  &c.  p.  (>)  is  for¬ 
mally  recognized.  “  It  requires,”  says  that  excellent  summary, 
“  the  sacrifice  of  as  many  years  to  become  a  skilful  veterinarian, 
as  to  become  a  skilful  physician.  The  acquisition  of  the  science 
and  the  practice  of  each  is  a  task  sufficient  to  engage  one  man  s 
life ;  and  the  contrary  opinion  is  a  portion  of  that  ancient  error, 
which,  while  medicine  was  regarded  as  the  province  of  the  learned 
and  the  few,  supposed  the  veterinary  art  on  a  level  with  the  most 
ordinary  capacities.”  Such  was  the  avowed  opinion  ol  the  first 
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Professor,  and  of  Hunter  and  of  Cline.  It  is  at  length  formally 
recognized  by  the  present  officers  of  the  College.  The  three 

AND  FOUR  AND  FIVE-MONTH-SYSTEM  IS  AT  AN  END.  “  No 
veterinary  pupil  will  in  future  obtain  his  diploma  until  he  has 
been  at  least  twelve  months  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  profes¬ 
sion  at  the  College ;”  and  those  pupils  who  have  not  been  pre¬ 
viously  educated  to  the  medical  profession,  or  who  have  not 
served  an  apprenticeship  to  a  veterinary  surgeon  or  farrier,  must 
regularly  attend  the  College  practice  at  least  two  years. 

This,  we  say,  involves  in  it  almost  all  that  we  could  wish.  If 
the  pupil  be  kept  a  longer  time  at  the  College,  he  must  have,  he 
will  demand  to  have,  more  to  do  there.  An  essential  alteration 
must  be  made  in  the  course  of  College-education.  No  more 
must  be  heard  tof  the  few  diseases  of  the  horse,  easily  com¬ 
prehended  and  easily  treated : — or  “the  pharmacopoeia  which  may 
be  carried  in  the  surgeon’s  pocket.”  The  instruction  must  no 
longer  be  limited  to  one  branch  of  the  veterinarian’s  practice,  but 
must  extend  to  every  animal  connected  with  the  agriculture  and 
■wealth  of  the  countiy,  and  respecting  which  he  may  be  con¬ 
sulted.  The  pupil  must  no  longer  remain  ignorant  of  the  mani¬ 
pulations  ot  the  forge,  or  unpractised  in  the  operations  on  the 
skilful  performance  of  which  his  reputation  and  the  property  of 
his  employer  depend.  He  will  be  better  prepared,  more  com¬ 
petent,  more  respected  by  his  employer,  and  more  deserving  of 
that  respect.  Then,  and  not  until  then,  the  College  will  stand  uni¬ 
versally  confessed  “  a  national  institution”  “wisely  planned,  well 
conducted,  and  eminently  useful.”  And,  long  ere  this,  that  good 
sense,  or  submission  to  public  opinion,  which  has  yielded  this  im¬ 
portant  point,  must  yield  others,  demanded  by  every  principle  of 
justice  and  honour ;  and  every  good  veterinarian  will  rally  round 
“  the  institution  from  which  he  sprung;”  and  “ every  member  of 
the  profession,”  every  one  wrorth  acknowledging,  “  will  live  on 
terms  of  amity  and  peace.” 

One  word  as  to  the  term  u  College  ”  It  was  adopted  at  the 
establishment  of  the  veterinary  school,  and  properly  adopted  ;  for 
it  has  no  reference  to  “  endowments,  charter,  sanction,  privileges, 
or  peculiar,  rights  whatever,”  but  means  a  number  of  persons 
collected  together,  and  pledged  to  each  other  to  accomplish  a 
certain  object. 

By  a  “  member  ”  of  the  College,  we  mean  the  practitioner  who  has 
been  educated  at  the  College;  and,  we  humbly  submit,  that,  at 
meetings  of  the  veterinary  profession,  such  persons  only  had  a 
right  to  be  present. — Having  replied  to  these  questions,  we  dis¬ 
miss,  and  for  as  long  a  time  as  our  duty  will  permit  us,  all  con¬ 
troversy.  Our  leading  articles  shall  occasionally  or  generally 
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consist  of  treatises  on  practical  subjects.  “Why,”  said  a  person 
to  us  a  little  while  ago,  of  high  rank  and  great  influence  in  the 
country,  “  why  should  you  pester  us  so  continually  about  vour 
College  ?  The  eyes  of  the  public  arc  sufficiently  opened  :  the 
feeling  of  the  public  is  sufficiently  decisive.  Be  quiet. — Devote 
your  journal  to  useful  practical  matter,  and,  perhaps,  before  you 
expect  it,  all  will  be  as  you  wish.”  We  will  “  be  quiet;”  except 
that,  possibly,  we  may  be  compelled  to  return  to  some  topics 
only  slightly  hinted  at  in  this  article,  but  of  paramount  im¬ 
portance.  Whatevty  we  may  do,  we  will  continue  to  do  what 
the  Looker-on  (whose  excellent  paper  enriches  some  pages  of 
our  present  number) compliments  us  with  doing; — we  will  “  pursue 
a  steady  course,  and  preserve  a  moderate  tone  amidst  the  storms 
which  may  agitate  the  veterinary  profession.” 

We  must  apologise  for  not  having  room  for  either  Review,  or 
Extracts,  or  the  discussion  in  the  Veterinary  Medical  Society  on 
the  papers  of  Messrs.  Palmer  and  Bardell ;  we  have  them  how¬ 
ever  in  reserve,  together  with  valuable  communications  from 
Messrs.  Hudson,  Karkeek,  Pritchard,  and  Storry,  which  will 
appear  in  our  next  “  Veterinarian.”  We  invite  a  continu¬ 
ance  of  this  support,  unexpected  and  most  flattering.  It  will  not 
leave  us  space  for  much  controversy.  To  that  our  readers  may 
not  object ;  but  they  must  calculate  on  another  probable  and  not 
distant  consequence, — that  we  must  materially  increase  the  pages 
of  our  Journal. 


JttigceUaneau 

A  natural  Means  by  which  Ponds  situated  on  Hills ,  or  at  a 
Distance  from  all  other  Water ,  may  be  stocked  with  Fish. 

THE  large  water-beetle,  which  feeds  upon  the  spawn  of  fish, 
occasionally  in  the  evening  climbs  up  the  stems  of  rushes,  8cc. 
sufficiently  high  to  enable  it  to  take  wing.  It  has  been  caught 
fly\no>.and  on  being  put  into  the  water  has  given  out  the  spawn 
which  it  had  eaten  previous  to  taking  flight,  both  in  a  digested 
and  undigested  state ;  and,  from  the  undigested  spawn,  fish  of 
various  kinds  have  been  produced,  in  experiments  instituted  for 
the  purpose.— Edinburgh  New  Phil.  Journal ,  June  1828; 

IN  the  laws  of  Howell  the  Good,  Prince  of  Wales,  is  the 
following  curious  provision  to  guard  the  purchaser  of  horses 
against  the  frauds  of  dealers  :  — 

The  buyer  was  allowed  three  nights  to  prove  whether  the  horse 
was  free  from  staggers;  three  months  to  prove  the  soundness  of 
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his  lungs ;  and  one  year  to  ascertain  whether  he  was  infected 
with  glanders.  For  every  blemish  discovered  after  the  purchase, 
one-third  of  the  money  was  to  be  returned,  except  it  should  be  a 
blemish  of  the  ears  or  tail. 

Howell  likewise  regulates  the  charges  of  us  veterinarians  ;  for 
he  determines  that  four  horseshoes,  with  their  complement  of 
nails,  shall  cost  twopence. 


HORSE-DEALING. 

ROBIN’s  Intelligence,  a  newspaper  published  in  1679,  con¬ 
tains  as  complete  a  specimen  of  roguery  as  can  be  imagined. 

“  The  mare  mentioned  in  our  last  Intelligence,  as  a  lean  pved 
one,  narrow  jawed,  sour-headed,  saddle-backed,  goose-rumped, 
hip-shot,  foundered  and  moon-blind,  came  this  day  into  the 
market  (Smithfield)  so  neat  and  trim,  that,  like  a  new  beauty, 
all  eyes  were  upon  her.  Her  colour  was  now  coal  black,  with 
a  .star,  snip,  and  one  white  foot;  and  she  was  blown  up  like 
butchers’  veal,  until  she  appeared  as  queer  about  the  buttocks  as 
a  suburb  hostess.  They  had  beaten  out  so  much  of  her  teeth, 
that  you  would  have  taken  her  for  a  yearling  colt,  as  old-folks, 
when  they  have  but  a  snag  or  two  left,  may  be  said  to  have  the 
mouths  of  children  ;  and,  indeed,  all  her  defects  were  so  sup¬ 
plied,  that  a  sly  racer  of  the  west  presently  snapped  her  up,  and 
designs  to  do  notable  feats  with  her  on  Newmarket  heath.” 

O 


WE  fill  up  our  page  with  a  riddle,  that  may  employ  and 
amuse  our  readers  on  some  winter  evening.  It  is  taken  from  the 
“  Boke  of  Husbandry,”  the  first  treatise  on  horse  matters,  and 
agriculture  generally,  that  was  published  in  the  English  language. 
It  was  written  by  Sir  A.  Fitzherbert,  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas 
under  Henry  VIII. 

“  Thou  grasyer  that  mayst  fortune  to  be  of  myne  opinion  or 
condytion,  to  love  horses,  and  young  coltes  and  foies,  to  go 
among  thy  cattle,  take  hede  that  thou  be  not  beguiled,  as  I  have 
been  a  hundred  tymes  and  more.  And  first  thou  shalt  knowe 
that  a  good  horse  has  54  properties  ;  that  is  to  say,  2  of  a  man, 
2  of  a  badger,  4  of  a  lion,  9  of  an  oxe,  9  of  a  hare,  9  of  a  foxe, 
9  of  an  asse,  and  10  of  a  woman. Later  writers  have  pirated 
from  Sir  Arthur,  but  have  not  improved  upon  him. 
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ANATOMY  OF  THE  HORSE. 

[Continued  from  page  402.] 

5.— ANTERIOR  MAXILLARY  REGION, 
Comprising  the  muscles  whose  office  it  is  to  move  the  lower  jaw. 

temporalis.  —  Temporo-maxil  laris. 

Situation. — Upon  the  parietal  and  temporal  bones. 

Form — Convex,  externally;  concave,  internally:  broad,  above  ; 
narrow  and  convergent,  below. 

Attachment. — Superiorly,  to  the  vertex  and  the  anterior  occipi¬ 
tal  bone ;  to  the  convex  surface  of  the  parietal ;  to  the  squamous 
plate  and  zygomatic  process  of  the  temporal  bone  ;  and  to  a  small 
portion  of  the  frontal :  inferiorly,  to  the  coronoid  process  of  the 
inferior  maxilla. 

Relations. — Externally,  with  the  attollentes  aurem  and  the  zy¬ 
goma  ;  internally,  the  cranial  bones ;  postero-externally,  the  ear ; 
anteriorly,  a  volume  of  fatty  substance  lodged  at  the  back  of  the 
orbit. 

Direction. — From  behind,  forwards ;  and  from  above,  down¬ 
wards  :  the  fibres  taking  a  curvilinear  course. 

Structure. — Covered  by  a  dense  aponeurotic  expansion,  deno¬ 
minated  the  temporal  faschia ;  the  broad  part  of  the  muscle  is 
fleshy,  but  is  intersected  horizontally  through  its  middle  by  a 
layer  of  tendon.  Below,  it  is  tendinous  in  its  attachments  to  the 
sharp  edges  of  the  coronoid  process ;  but  fleshy  around  the  sides 
of  it. 

Action.  —  To  raise  the  lower  against  the  upper  jaw;  and, 
thereby,  when  the  mouth  is  opened,  to  shut  it  again.  It  is  one 
of  the  principal  agents  in  manducation. 
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m  a  s  s  et  e  r  . — Zygomatic  o-maxillai'is. 

Situation. — It  forms  the  prominence  of  the  cheek. 

Form. — Broad,  thick,  semi-oval:  superior  and  anterior  sides, 
rectilinear;  postero-inferior  border,  curvilinear. 

Attachment . — Superiorly,  to  the  whole  of  the  zygomatic  ridge, 
and  lower  border  of  the  arch,  reaching  as  far  back  as  the  mastoid 
process  ;  interiorly,  to  the  roughened  border  surrounding  the  angle 
of  the  jaw,  and  to  the  contiguous  parts  of  the  external  surface. 

Relations. — Externally,  with  the  panniculus  carnosus,  cellular 
tissue,  and  branches  of  the  portio  dura ;  internally,  with  parts  of 
the  superior  and  inferior  maxillae,  buccinator,  mass  of  yellow  Tat 
filling  the  intermaxillary  vacuity,  posterior  and  anterior  masseter 
arteries  and  veins ;  superiorly,  with  the  temporal  artery  and  vein ; 
posteriorly,  w7ith  the  parotid  gland ;  anteriorly,  with  the  parotid 
duct,  anterior  maxillary  artery  and  vein. 

Direction. — Oblique:  from  above,  downwards;  and  from  be¬ 
fore,  backwards. 

Structure. — Of  its  exterior,  the  superior  two-thirds  is  aponeuro¬ 
tic  ;  internally,  it  is  composed  of  several  distinct  fleshy  layers, 
separated  by  aponeurotic  intersections. 

Action. — In  co-operation  with  the  former  muscle,  to  elevate 
the  lower  jaw7,  and  maintain  it  in  approximation  against  the  upper. 

STY  LO-M  AXILLARIS. 

Situation. — Behind  the  lower  jaw7. 

Figure. — Pyramidal :  base  turned  downwards  and  forwards. 

Attachment. — Superiorly  and  posteriorly,  styloid  process  of  the 
occipital  bone:  inferiorly  and  anteriorly,  angle  of  the  lowTer  jaw. 

Relation. — Externally,  with  the  parotid  gland,  temporal  and 
occipital  branches  of  the  jugular  vein,  and  the  arteries  piercing  the 
gland ;  internally,  with  the  membrane  bounding  the  guttural  ca¬ 
vities  ;  superiorly,  with  the  stylo-hyoideus. 

Direction. — Oblique  :  from  behind,  forwards  ;  and  from  above, 
downwards. 

Structure. — Tendinous,  at  its  occipital  attachment;  remainder 
fleshy,  intersected  with  layers  of  tendon,  and  having  aponeurotic 
stripes  along  its  surfaces.  The  posterior  division  of  the  digastri- 
cus  is  inseparably  united  with  the  inferior  border. 

Action. — To  draw  the  jaw  backward,  and  at  the  same  time 
depress  it :  it  therefore  assists  in  opening  the  mouth,  and  so  far 
is  an  antagonist  to  the  two  former  muscles. 

p t e r y g o i d e u s  internus. — Spheno-maxillaris. 

Situation. — The  same  relative  position  upon  the  inner  side  of 
the  jaw  to  w7hat  the  masseter  has  upon  the  outer,  filling  up  the 
excavation  there  in  the  bone. 
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Form. —  Broad  and  fiat;  terminating,  inferiorly,  in  a  semicircu¬ 
lar  border,  from  which  it  narrows,  upwards. 

Attachment. —  Superiorly,  to  the  pterygoid  process,  and  crus  of 
the  sphenoid  bone,  to  the  palate  bone,  and  to  the  tuberosity  of  the 
superior  maxillary  bone :  inferiorly,  to  the  fossa  which  it  occu¬ 
pies,  and  around  the  angle  of  the  jaw. 

Relation. — Externally,  with  the  branch  of  the  jaw,  and  poste¬ 
rior  maxillary  nerve  and  blood-vessels ;  internally,  with  the  digas- 
tricus,  hyoideus,  stylo-pharyngeus,  the  os  hyoides,  the  larynx, 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  parotid  gland,  the  submaxillary  vessels, 
and  the  ninth  and  recurrent  nerves :  anteriorlyr  with  the  mylo- 
hyoideus  and  gustatory  nerve ;  posteriorly,  with  the  parotid  gland, 
guttural  cavities,  and  the  next  muscle :  superiorly,  with  the  base 
of  the  cranium ;  inferiorly,  with  the  stylo-maxillaris  and  the  skin. 

Direction. — Divergent,  from  above,  downwards. 

Structure. — Fleshy,  plenteously  intersected  with  tendon. 

Action. — To  raise  the  jaw.  If  one  act  alone,  the  jaw,  in  being- 
closed,  will  be  drawn  to  one  side :  the  alternate  action  of  the  two 
produces  the  lateral  movement  of  the  jaw  which  is  so  effectual  in 
comminuting  the  food. 


PTERYGOIDEUS  EXTEENUS. 


Situation. — Above  and  behind  the  former. 

Form. — Short,  thick,  cylindrical. 

Attachment. — Anteriorly,  to  the  ala  and  crus  of  the  sphenoid  ; 
posteriorly,  to  the  roughened  depression  upon  the  inner  side  of 
the  jaw,  at  the  root  of  the  condyle. 

Relation. — Anteriorly,  inferiorly,  and  internally,  the  preceding 
muscle,  and  the  posterior  maxillary  nerve ;  superiorly,  the  orbit ; 
posteriorly,  the  articulation  of  the  jaws;  externally,  the  neck  of 
the  jaw. 

Direction. — Oblique:  from  behind,  forwards;  and  from  with¬ 
out,  inwards. 

Structure. — Fleshy,  with  slight  tendinous  intersections. 

Action. — To  assist  in  the  elevation  of  the  jaw ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  draw  it  forwards  :  it  is  the  antagonist  in  particular  of  the 
stylo-maxillaris. 

6. — HYOIDEAL  REGION. 


The  muscles  in  this  region,  and  those  remaining  to  be  described, 
belonging  to  the  head,  are  comprehended  within  the  inter-max¬ 
illary  space — between  the  branches  of  the  lower  jaw. 

dig  ASTRICUS* — Portion  of  the  Stylo-maxillaris. 
Situation. — Along  the  inner  side  of  the  lower  jaw. 
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i'orm. — Broad  and  flattened  at  the  extremities ;  cord i form  in 
the  middle. 

Attachment. — Posteriorly,  to  the  styloid  process  of  the  occipi¬ 
tal  bone ;  anteriorly,  to  the  side  of  the  jaw,  midway  between  the 
angle  and  the  symphysis. 

Relation.  — Externally,  with  the  jaw  and  pterygoidei;  inter¬ 
nally,  with  the  larynx,  os  hyoides,  and  submaxillary  gland  :  inte¬ 
riorly,  with  the  submaxillary  vessels  and  the  skin. 

Direction. — Oblique:  from  behind,  forwards  and  downwards; 
from  before,  upwards  and  backwards. 

Structure. — It  consists  of  two  fleshy  bellies  united  by  an  inter¬ 
mediate  tendon,  which  passes  and  plays  through  a  sort  of  pulley 
formed  by  the  tendon  of  the  hyoideus. 

Action.— Not  very  apparent;  implicated,  seemingly,  with  that 
of  the  hyoideus. 

MYLO-HYOJDEUS. 

Situation. — Spreading  along  the  side  of  the  jaw. 

Figure. — Broad,  thin,  half-penniform. 

Attachment. — Outwardly,  to  the  roots  of  the  alveolar  processes 
and  the  side  of  the  jaw,  extending  forwards  to  the  symphysis: 
inwardly,  to  the  body  of  the  os  hyoides. 

Relation. — Outwardly,  with  the  jaw;  inwardly,  with  the  sub¬ 
lingual  gland,  genio-hyoideus,  and  gustatory  and  ninth  pair  of 
nerves. 

Direction. — Oblique :  from  above  downwards,  inclining  out¬ 
wards. 

Structure. — Fleshy  :  united  to  its  fellow  (of  the  opposite  side) 
through  the  medium  of  a  tendinous  line,  which  extends  from  the 
end  of  the  spur  process  of  the  os  hyoides  to  the  symphysis  of  the 
jaw. 

Action. — To  draw  the  os  hyoides  forwards  and  upwards;  and, 
thereby,  raise  the  tongue  within  the  mouth. 


GENIO-HYOIDEUS. 

Situation. — Above  the  preceding  muscle. 

Figure. — Half-penniform:  extremities,  narrow;  middle  part, 
broad . 


Attachment. — Anteriorly,  to  the  jaw,  near  the  symphysis;  pos¬ 
teriorly,  to  the  spur  process  of  the  os  hyoides. 

Relation. — lnferiorly  and  externally,  with  the  mylo-hyoideus ; 
superiorly,  with  the  genio-hyo-glossus ;  internally,  with  its  fellow. 

Direction. — Oblique  :  from  before,  backwards ;  and  from  with¬ 
out,  inwards. 

Structure. — Tendinous  at  the  extremities:  intermediate  part, 
fleshy. 
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hyoideus  magnus. — Kerato-hyoideus  Magnus . 

Situation . — Antero-superior  part  of  the  neck. 

Form. — Fusiform:  flattened  upon  its  sides. 

Attachment. — Posteriorly,  to  the  postero-inferior  part  or  angle 
of  the  comer  of  the  os  hyoides ;  anteriorly,  to  a  little  tubercle 
rising  from  the  middle  and  inferior  part  of  the  semicircular  por¬ 
tion  of  the  same  bone. 

Direction. — Oblique  :  from  behind,  forwards ;  and  from  above, 
downwards. 

Relation. — Below,  with  the  stylo-maxil laris,  digastricus,  and 
parotid  gland ;  above,  with  the  corner  of  the  os  hyoides,  ninth 
pair  of  nerves,  and  lingual  vessels  :  externally,  with  the  pterygoi- 
deus  intern  us ;  internally,  with  the  larynx  and  recurrent  nerve. 

Structure. — Tendinous  and  fleshy  at  its  posterior  attachment; 
ending  in  a  slendor  tendon,  anteriorly. 

Action. — To  draw  the  body  of  the  os  hyoides  still  nearer  to  the 
side  of  the  jaw,  and  thereby  assist  in  the  dilatation  of  the  glottis. 

hyoideus  parvus. — Kerato-hyoideus  Parvus. 

Situation. — Above  and  rather  before  the  preceding  muscle. 

Form. —  Small,  flat,  triangular. 

Attachment. — To  the  body  and  appendix  of  the  os  hyoides, 
filling  up  the  triangular  space  between  them. 

Action.—  To  approximate  these  parts. 

STYLO-IIY  OIDEUS. 

Situation. — Infero-anterior  part  of  the  neck. 

F'igure. — Quadrilateral. 

Attachment. — Posteriorly,  to  the  front  of  the  styloid  process  of 
the  occipital  bone  ;  anteriorly,  to  the  angle  of  the  hyoideal  corner. 

Relation. — Externally,  with  the  parotid  gland  ;  internally,  with 
the  guttural  membrane :  inferiorly,  with  the  stylo-maxillaris ;  pos¬ 
teriorly,  with  the  obliquus  capitis  superior. 

Structure. — Fleshy,  with  tendinous  intersections. 

Action. — To  retract,  and  at  the  same  time  elevate,  the  corner 
of  the  os  hyoides. 


[To  be  continued.] 
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A  i  s  veterinaria  post  medicinam  secunda  est. — Veyetim. 

FRACTURE  OF  THE  SPINE  IN  A  MARE,  WITH  PALSY 
OF  THE  HINDER  EXTREMITIES. 

By  Mr.  Hudson,  M.R.C.S.  and  V.S.,  Lincoln. 

AN  aged  mare,  whilst  hunting  last  winter  with  Sir  Richard  Sutton's 
hounds,  in  endeavouring  to  clear  a  ditch  of  two  yards  wide,  dropped 
in  with  her  hind  parts,  but  succeeded  in  getting  out,  and  staggered 
a  short  distance  farther,  when  she  fell,  and  could  not  be  made  to 
get  up  again.  I  was  sent  for,  and  found  the  hinder  extremities 
completely  paralyzed,  whilst  the  fore  ones  retained  their  full 
power  of  action ;  and,  upon  pricking  them  with  a  sharp  instru¬ 
ment,  great  pain  was  evinced.  But  not  so  with  the  hind  ones, 
as  they  were  quite  insensible  to  any  stimulus  whatever.  I  then 
concluded,  that  there  must  either  be  considerable  effusion  on  the 
medulla  spinalis,  or  that  the  spine  itself  must  be  fractured. 

Little  w7as  done  in  the  way  of  treatment,  as  I  saw  my  patient 
could  live  only  a  few  hours,  which  proved  to  be  the  case.  Upon 
a  post-mortem  examination,  I  found  a  fracture  in  the  anterior 
lumbar  vertebra,  w7ith  the  spinous  process  torn  from  the  body  of 
it,  and  pressing  on  the  theca  vertebralis,  where  there  w7as  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  extravasated  blood,  as  was  also  the  case  be¬ 
neath  the  sacro-lumbales  and  longissimi  dorsi  muscles.  Behind 
the  fracture  two  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  were  joined  together  by 
a  large  ossific  deposition,  the  inter-vertebral  substance  being  re¬ 
moved,  and  bone  supplying  its  place.  The  transverse  processes  of 
all  the  vertebrae  were  joined  together  in  some  places  by  bony 
knobs,  particularly  so  at  their  roots,  and  about  mid-way  every 
one  was  broken,  which  must  have  been  occasioned  by  the  action 
of  the  muscles  covering  these  parts.  This  I  hold  to  be  the  case 
too  writh  the  fracture  of  the  anterior  vertebra. 

The  mare  being  enabled  to  get  out  of  the  ditch,  and  to  get  a 
few  yards  from  it,  was  probably  in  consequence  of  the  vertebra 
remaining  in  its  natural  situation  until  the  time  of  the  fall,  although 
previously  broken.  I  may  add,  that  I  afterwards  learned  that  the 
mare  had  been  occasionally  in  the  habit  of  falling,  but  was  en¬ 
abled  to  get  up  shortly  afterwards  ;  and  this  circumstance  I  con¬ 
ceive  might  be  owing  to  the  flexibility  of  the  spine  being  partially 
lost,  so  that  in  violent  exertion  there  was,  at  times,  a  momentary 
•  concussion  of  the  spinal  marrow. 


N F LAM M ATI 0 N  OF  THE  UDDER  IN  A  COW,  WITH 

SYMPTOMATIC  FEVER. 

By  Mr.  Storey,  of  Pickering. 

)N  the  15th  of  July,  in  a  cow  belonging  to  Mr.  Matthew  Monk- 
nan,  of  the  Black  Swan  Inn,  Pickering,  twelve  years  of  age, 
wing  to  improper  treatment  in  drying  of  her  milk,  a  symptomatic 
ever  was  brought  on,  attended  with  lameness  in  the  back  and 
imbs;  the  udder  swollen  to  an  enormous  size,  rumination  ceased, 
he  head  protruding,  a  copious  secretion  of  tears,  respiration 
[uick,  pulse  96,  with  a  variety  of  other  symptoms  common  in  in- 
lammatory  cases. 

Treatment. — Bleed  to  the  extent  of  sixteen  pounds.  Give 
•ne  pound  and  a  half  of  Epsom  salts,  with  two  scruples  of  povv- 
lered  opium,  one  ounce  of  nitre,  and  half  an  ounce  of  ginger. 
Tirow  up  injections,  and  apply  a  strong  blistering  ointment  to  the 

tdder. 

16///.  Purges  well,  fever  and  other  symptoms  rather  worse, 
>ulse  102.  Bleed  to  fourteen  pounds.  Pulse  soon  after  118. 
live  of  opium  and  white  hellebore  half  a  drachm  each,  nitre  one 
>unce,  quassia  three  quarters  of  an  ounce,  and  emetic  tartar  one 
Ira clnn,  and  repeat  the  blister. 

1 7th.  Pulse  106.  Bleed  to  twelve  pounds.  Give  of  Epsom 
alts  fourteen  ounces,  opium  two  scruples,  nitre  three  quarters  of 
n  ounce,  ginger  a  quarter  of  an  ounce.  Repeat  the  blister. 

18/A.  No  better.  Pulse  116.  Bleed  as  yesterday. 

19///.  Pulse  114.  Give  Epsom  salts  three  quarters  of  a  pound, 
iquorice  powder  an  ounce,  and  ginger  half  an  ounce. 

20///.  Six  a.m.  Every  symptom  above  described  had  now 
eached  its  climax.  Give  Barbadoes  aloes  one  ounce,  nitre 
hree  quarters  of  an  ounce,  white  hellebore  and  opium  each  two 
cruples,  tartrate  of  iron  and  ginger  each  half  an  ounce.  Four 
\m.,  the  symptoms  indicated  that  pus  was  formed  in  the  udder, 
md,  from  the  appearance  of  one  of  the  teats,  the  bag  required 
>pening.  I  lanced  it,  and  an  abundant  and  offensive  purulent 
natter  was  discharged. 

O  # 

21s/.  Pulse  better,  respiration  easier ;  the  udder  suppurates 

reely. 

22/7.  Pulse  94.  Give  nitre,  tartrate  of  iront  and  ginger,  each 
lalf  an  ounce  ;  quassia  and  caraway  powder  each  an  ounce. 

24///.  Considerably  better:  gave  her  another  tonic. 

28///.  Gradually  improving;  she  was  now  turned  out  to  pasture. 
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August  (Uh,  doing  very  well.  I  have  not  seen  her  since,  but  am 
informed  that  she  is  quite  well,  and  greatly  improved  in  condition. 


P.S.  I  cannot  omit  this  opportunity  of  naming  a  case  of  rare 
occurrence  that  I  attended  in  the  month  of  July  last.  It  was  a 
horse  twenty-two  years  old,  belonging  to  Mr.  Robert  Rowntree, 
miller,  of  this  place.  The  animal  died  ;  and  when  the  body  was 
opened,  an  intestinal  concretion  weighing  upwards  of  eighteen 
pounds  was  found,  but,  not  being  present  at  the  opening,  am  un 
able  to  state  particulars.  I  should  feel  obliged  by  your  remarks, 
or  those  of  any  of  your  correspondents,  as  to  the  cause  of  their 
formation,  &c. 

J.  S. 


FRACTURE  OF  THE  ARCH  OF  THE  ORBIT 

IN  A  MARE. 

By  Mr.  Pritchard,  Wolverhampton. 

AUGUST  14,  1829.  A  chesnut  mare,  the  property  of  Thomas 
Evans,  Esq.,  Pendeford,  near  Wolverhampton,  received  a  blow 
over  the  eye,  which  fractured  the  orbit  from  the  superciliary  fora¬ 
men  in  a  line  through  the  zygomatic  processes  of  the  temporal 
and  malar  bones,  to  the  outer  angle  of  the  eye.  The  detached 
portion  of  bone,  together  with  the  divided  integument,  hung  over 
the  eye  so  as  to  intercept  vision,  and  gave  to  the  injury  every  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  very  bad  case.  On  examining  the  place  where  the 
accident  occurred,  two  portions  of  bone  were  found  belonging  to 
the  orbital  arch. 

After  carefully  examining  the  wound,  and  finding  no  further 
detached  portions  or  spiculae  that  might  wound  the  adjacent 
parts,  the  skin  was  carefully  drawn  together  over  the  orbit,  and 
two  pins  of  silver  wire  by  the  twisted  suture  closed  this  part  of 
the  wound,  and  had  the  eftect  of  securing  the  detached  portion 
of  bone  in  its  proper  place.  The  lateral  part  of  the  wound  was 
not  closed.  Nothing  further  was  done,  and  the  mare  was  ordered 
a  mash  diet. 

15th.  Considerable  inflammation  has  taken  place ;  the  eye 
completely  closed,  with  an  inspissated  discharge  from  the  con¬ 
junctive  membrane  through  the  eyelids.  R.  Barbadoes  aloes  3  v, 
and  ginger  3i,  made  into  a  ball  with  mucilage  of  gum.  Fomen¬ 
tations  of  tepid  water  to  be  applied  frequently. 

1 Inflammation  and  swelling  rather  increased  ;  pus  ap¬ 
pears  at  the  wound,  and  the  ball  has  operated.  Bleed  from  the 
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angular  vein,  and  passed  a  seton  over  the  cheek,  from  the  con¬ 
dyloid  process  to  the  inferior  angle  of  the  posterior  maxillary. 
Fomentations  continued. 

17th.  Swelling  and  inflammation  considerably  abated,  and  the 
eye  partially  open.  Fomentations  continued. 

18th.  Better ;  healthy  pus  discharging  from  the  wound  ;  the 
suture  pins  carefully  removed. 

2 2d.  Eye  quite  clear  and  transparent ;  wound  at  the  side  heal¬ 
ing  fast. 

24 th.  Seton  removed  ;  forward  granulations  touched  with  sul¬ 
phate  of  copper  powdered. 

20 th.  Wound  quite  healed,  with  a  trifling  cicatrix  remaining ; 
and  union  of  the  bone  has  taken  place.  No  tincture  or  dressing 
was  applied  to  the  wound  at  all  -during  the  cure. 


ON  THE  USE  OF  WHITE  HELLEBORE  IN  PNEUMO¬ 
NIA,  AND  ON  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE 
VETERINARY  PROFESSION. 

By  Mr.  Karkeek,  of  Truro. 


ON  reading  the  last  number  of  “The  Veterinarian/’  my 
attention  was  attracted  to  a  case  of  acute  inflammation  of  the 
membrane  lining  the  air-passages,  by  Mr.  W.  Percivall,  in  which 
the  author  administered  the  white  hellebore  with  success.  Hav¬ 
ing  met  with  a  similar  instance  about  four  years  ago,  I  have  sent 
it  you,  as  transcribed  from  my  case-book.  It  will  be  found  to 
corroborate  Mr.  P.’s  statement  in  every  respect;  and  will  prove 
that  hellebore  is  a  most  useful  remedy  in  cases  of  pneumonia, 
though  one  of  the  most  violent  and  active  kind  ;  and  ought  there¬ 
fore  to  be  given  with  caution,  and  its  effects  observed  with  atten¬ 
tion. 

Case  of  Pneumonia. 


A  brown  mare,  aged,  of  a  delicate  constitution,  admitted  into 
the  infirmary,  September  25,  1825. 

Eight  of llock  in  the  Morning.  The  ears  and  legs  of  an  icy 
coldness;  great  debility;  the  pulse  hardly  perceptible;  stands 
vith  her  fore  legs  wide  apart ;  respiration  very  quick  and  labo- 
ious;  the  Schneiderian  membrane  considerably  inflamed,  and  the 
nouth  hot  and  dry.  The  animal  was  immediately  bled  from  both 
ugular  veins  till  fainting  was  produced;  and  after  a  short  time 

3  M 
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the  following  medicine  was  administered  :  White  hellebore  half  a 
drachm,  nitre  half  an  ounce.  A  stimulating  liniment  was  rubbed  on 
the  legs,  and  flannel  bandages  applied.  I  then  rubbed  on  the 
chest,  having  first  shaved  off  the  hair,  an  ointment  composed 
of,  turpentine  ointment  three  ounces,  and  tartarised  antimony  an 
ounce  and  a  half. 

Twelve  o’Clock.  The  pulse  is  increased  in  strength  and  full¬ 
ness  ;  was  about  90  in  the  minute,  strong  and  bounding.  I  bled  to 
two  quarts,  and  administered  hellebore  a  scruple.  Shortly  after 
the  last  dose  of  hellebore  was  given  the  animal  burst  out  into  a 
profuse  sweat,  and  foamed  at  the  mouth,  from  the  nauseating  ef-  * 
fects  of  the  medicine. 

One  o'Clock.  The  pulse  was  reduced  to  70 ;  still  a  copious  per¬ 
spiration  ;  foams  at  the  mouth,  and  refuses  food  and  water. 

Two  o'Clock.  The  breathing  not  so  laborious,  the  extremities 
warm,  and  the  pulse  reduced  to  65 ;  still  foams  at  the  mouth,  but 
the  perspiration  greatly  diminished. 

Three  o’Clock.  She  appears  to  labour  under  an  excessive  degree 
of  pain,  is  quite  restless,  continually  rising  up  and  lying  down. 
The  perspiration  again  increased  ;  foams  at  the  mouth,  and  con¬ 
tinually  makes  ineffectual  efforts  to  vomit. 

Four  o’Clock.  The  symptoms  are  considerably  increased,  and 
assume  an  alarming  appearance  to  the  by-standers ;  yet  the  pulse, 
during  a  short  cessation  of  the  paroxysm,  is  only  60 :  she  now 
groans  and  struggles  violently.  As  it  appeared  certain  that  the 
symptoms,  as  described  after  two  o’clock,  were  owing  to  the 
nauseating  effects  of  the  hellebore,  I  gave  her  in  a  drench  half 
an  ounce  of  aloes  in  solution,  combined  with  an  ounce  and  half 
of  the  tincture  of  opium,  and  threw  up  clysters  of  warm  water 
during  every  cessation  of  pain. 

Five  o’Clock.  She  several  times  attempted  to  rise  during  the 
last  half  hour,  but  only  succeeded  once,  and  then  fell  down  im¬ 
mediately.  She  now  became  quite  unmanageable,  raised  herself 
on  her  haunches  like  a  dog,  and  snapped  at  the  litter  with  her 
teeth,  which  induced  my  assistants  to  believe  that  the  animal 
was  suffering  with  hydrophobia.  In  consequence  of  this  opinion, 

I  was  obliged  to  attend  the  animal  myself,  for  neither  threats  nor 
promises  would  induce  any  of  them  to  assist  me. 

Six  o’Clock.  The  symptoms  are  not  so  alarming,  nor  near  so 
violent.  Administered  tincture  of  opium  ^ss  in  some  warm  gruel. 
The  animal  afterwards  drank  freely  of  warm  water. 

Fight  o’Clock.  Still  labours  under  a  great  degree  of  pain,  but 
is  improving.  The  animal  continued  improving  during  the  night, 
and  towards  the  morning  of  the  26th,  was  able  to  eat  bran 
mashes  and  a  little  hay.  The  pulse  was  reduced  to  50,  and  the 
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breathing  became  easy  and  natural.  The  next  day  the  animal 
was  removed  from  my  stables,  but  required  a  month  to  recruit 

strength  sufficient  to  enable  her  to  resume  her  former  avocations. 

\ 

I  am  happy  to  congratulate  the  Editors  on  the  great  success 
“  The  Veterinarian”  has  met  with  since  its  commencement. 
Such  a  periodical  was  long  wanting  to  the  veterinary  world,  par¬ 
ticularly  to  those  members  who,  like  myself,  are  situated  at  so 
great  a  distance  from  the  metropolis.  I  had  occasion  to  peruse 
only  two  or  three  of  your  first  numbers  to  be  convinced  that  I 
and  my  veterinary  brethren  would  derive  from  them  both  pleasure 
and  instruction. 

Simul  et  jucunda,  et  idonea  discere  vitas. 

Persevere  in  the  plan  you  have  adopted,  to  invite  and  stimulate 
enquiry,  and  your  publication  cannot  fail  to  secure  the  aura  po¬ 
pularity  and  prove  not  only  the  source  of  individual  improvement 
but  of  great  national  benefit.  Swerve  not,  on  any  account,  from 
the  path  which  has  hitherto  proved  so  useful  to  the  profession  ; 
and  you  may  depend  on  enjoying  the  confidence,  not  of  the  poor 
self-humiliated  pro-collegiatesy  who,  powerless  and  contemptible, 
exult  in  submitting  to  the  arbitrary  decisions  of  a  few  monopo¬ 
lists,  but  of  all  the  wise,  and  good,  and  respectable  among  us  ; 
and  you  will  possess,  and  direct  for  our  advantage,  that  truest  and 
noblest  source  of  power,  public  opinion. 

At  a  time  like  the  present,  when  the  daemon  of  misrule  stalks 
abroad, 

Jngrediturquc  solo,  ct  caput  inter  nubila  condit; 

when  party  spirit,  clamour,  and  abuse,  spread  contagion  around, 
and  reason  and  common  sense  are  systematically  and  openiy  out¬ 
raged  ;  at  such  a  time,  your  periodical,  conducted  with  the  fear¬ 
less  yet  moderate  spirit  you  have  hitherto  manifested,  will  be 
truly  valuable  ;  and  it  more  than  ever  behoves  each  honest  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  veterinary  profession,  ea'ch  one  who  wishes  to  support 
his  rank  in  society,  and  who  has  the  interests  of  his  profession  at 
heart,  to  step  forward  and  avow  his  sentiments,  unless  he  wishes 
to  be  branded  on  the  forehead,  and  to  the  bone,  with  the  inde¬ 
lible  mark  of  degradation  -  *v  le  peTwny  TBvfcev- 

W.  F.  Karkeek. 
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ON  “  STAKING,”  OR  “  BOUND,”  IN  CATTLE. 

By  Mr.  Cartwright,  of  Whitchurch. 

CASE  I. 

A  two-year  old  bullock  belonging  to  some  Welsh  drovers  was 
taken  ill  on  Wednesday  morning  the  31st  October,  1827.  He, 
amongst  many  others,  had  been  grazing  in  a  field  near  Bangor 
the  previous  night  and  until  the  morning  of  the  31st. 

31s£,  6  p.m.  Symptoms. — Has  a  downcast  look ;  grunts;  stands 
up,  and  will  scarcely  stir  about.  Has  had  Ifeij  of  blood  taken  from 
him  just  before  I  saw  him,  and  had  been  drenched  with  salt  and 
water.  I  ordered  him  Glauber’s  salts  six  ounces,  and  castor  oil 
four  ounces.  Died  some  time  in  the  night. 

Dissection. — Ihe  foliated  or  third  stomach  was  quite  full  and 
hard,  each  layer  being  so  hard  that  it  would  snap  short  off; 
and  upon  each  layer  there  was  a  thin  pellicle  of  secretion,  of  a 
blueish  colour,  which  could  be  easily  separated.  The  ingesta 
were  regularly  laid  between  each  leaf  of  the  stomach,  and  each 
layer  was  again  divided  by  the  small  leaves  that  are  about  an 
inch  or  two  in  depth,  and  attached  to  the  muscular  part  of  the 
stomach.  The  leaves  of  the  stomach  were  of  a  light  pinkish  hue, 
but  seemed  inflamed,  as  the  vessels  were  distended  with  blood. 
The  leaves  appeared  to  be  composed  of  two  coats,  each  covered 
with  numerous  papilliary  processes,  and  the  blood-vessels  lay 
between  the  coats.  The  papillae  above-mentioned  left  marks  all 
over  the  contents  which  were  in  contact.  There  was  a  regular 
row  of  the  papillae  upon  the  whole  length  of  the  large  vessels. 
The  lungs  seemed  inflamed,  and  also  the  omentum  (attached  to  the 
stomach),  and  in  some  parts  of  it  were  patches  of  extravasation. 

CASE  II. 

A  two-year  old  heifer  had  been  grazing  with  the  above  bullock 
at  Bangor,  and  had  the  same  symptoms.  She  had  been  bled, 
and  a  great  quantity  of  castor  oil,  aloes,  salts,  &c.  given  her,  but 
without  avail,  as  she  died  on  the  Saturday  following,  having 
been  taken  ill  on  the  previous  Wednesday. 

Dissection. — Three  parts  of  the  contents  of  the  third  stomach 
uei  e  soft  and  digested,  but  the  remaining  part  was  as  hard  as  in 
the  bullock.  A\  here  the  contents  was  soft,  the  colour  of  the 
leaves  of  the  stomach  was  of  a  blackish  hue  ;  but  where  hard, 
pinkish.  The  lungs  were  not  inflamed.  Just  before  the  com- 
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nencementr  of  the  third  stomach,  there  was  great  thickening  of 
ts  coats,  effusion  of  lymph  and  blood,  and  in  some  places  ulcer- 
ition. 

CASE  III. 

Another  bullock  was  taken  ill  on  the  same  Wednesday,  and 
lied  on  the  Saturday  following.  The  symptoms  were  the  same, 
md  much  purging  medicine  was  given. 

Dissection. — The  contents  of  the  third  stomach  were  soft,  but 
:he  stomach  was  very  full.  The  rumen  or  paunch  contained 
much  undigested  hay,  which  had  improperly  been  given ;  but 
:he  mass  was  perfectly  soft,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  fluid 
n  it. 

CASE  IV. 

A  two-year  old  bullock  was  taken  unwell  on  Saturday,  the  3d 
)f  November,  1827,  and  was  obliged  to  be  left  on  the  road,  after 
having  gone  about  two  miles.  He  had  the  same  symptoms  as 
die  foregoing.  He  also  had  had  much  cathartic  medicine  given 
:o  him,  and  on  Monday  morning  following,  no  dung  having  yet 
passed  through  him,  and  the  owner  thinking  he  would  not  re¬ 
cover,  he  was  sold  to  a  butcher. 

Dissection. — His  third  stomach  was  very  full  (like  the  pre¬ 
ceding  case),  but  soft. 

Four  others  got  well ;  but  it  was  eight  or  nine  days  before  any 
medicine  operated,  although  large  quantities  were  given.  They 
lay  down  all  the  time  until  their  bowels  were  opened,  and  ate 
grass. 

One  other  was  obliged  to  be  killed  on  the  road,  having  the 
same  complaint,  the  morning  they  left  Bangor,  where  they  had 
been  grazing. 

Two  others  were  taken  ill  at  Ivetsy  Bank  (twenty-three  miles 
distant)  with  the  same  complaint;  but  what  became  of  them  I  do 
not  know. 

Three  heifers  were  lost  the  same  week  in  Lord  Combermere’s 
park,  in  this  neighbourhood,  by  eating  dead  leaves,  producing 
the  same  disease. 

In  the  third  stomach  of  every  one  of  them  there  were  a  great 
number  of  small  seeds  from  some  plant,  and  which  were  seen  in 
the  field  they  were  grazing  in  at  Bangor*. 

Observations. 

It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  seeds  found  in  the  stomachs 
may  have  had  some  influence  in  producing  the  disease  by  pa- 

*  Will  Mr.  Cartwright  kindly  favour  us  with  the  name,  or  a  description 
or  specimen,  of  this  plant. — Editors. 
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ralysing  the  stomach ;  but  we  well  know  that  cattle  are  often 
“  staked’’  by  eating  almost  any  sort  of  grass,  especially  of  a  dry 
and  husky  nature,  that  grows  about  hedges,  and  which  may  have 
been  the  case  in  these  instances. 

It  appears  to  me  that  when  the  maniplus,  or  third  stomach  of 
cattle  is  quite  filled  and  hard,  like  many  of  the  foregoing  cases, 
medicine  has  veiy  little  effect  in  expelling  the  contents,  as  the 
stomach  must  be  completely  exhausted  by  the  distension  and  re¬ 
peated  efforts  to  expel  the  ingesta ;  for  when  the  cavities  between 
each  leaf  become  filled,  and  the  food  will  not  come  out  by  the 
usual  contraction,  all  the  repeated  pressure  does  nothing  more  than 
force  out  the  fluid,  and  make  what  remains  harder  and  harder. 

In  some  of  the  two-years-old  there  was  upwards  of  two  pounds 
of  castor  oil,  two  or  three  pounds  of  Glauber’s  salts,  an  ounce  of 
Barbadoes  aloes,  with  spirit  of  turpentine  and  ginger,  and  re¬ 
peated  small  doses  of  warm  water,  raking,  clysters,  &c.,  but  to 
no  purpose  ;  and  in  one  case  it  is  very  likely  that  the  medicine 
had  an  injurious  effect.  Vide  case  II. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  very  improper  to  let  them  have 
meat  of  any  description,  though  they  will  eat  it,  as  tliev 
sometimes  will ;  for  it  must  only  increase  the  distension  of  the 
paunch,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  third  stomach ;  but  the  only 
thing  admissible  is  warm  water,  to  soften  the  ingesta,  and  purging 
medicine  to  increase  the  secretion  and  stimulate  the  stomach  to 
contract  on  its  contents,  and  to  bring  on  purging. 

Clysters,  I  think,  are  but  of  little  use,  as  the  faeces  in  the  in¬ 
testines  are  generally  soft,  and  the  bowels  are  sufficiently  sound 
and  active  to  expel  what  is  likely  to  be  injurious. 

Bleeding  to  any  considerable  extent  is  improper,  as  it  must  ul¬ 
timately  weaken  the  system  generally,  and  lessen  the  secretion  in 
the  stomach.  There  was  nothing  in  any  of  these  cases  that  in¬ 
dicated  a  repetition  of  bleeding.  There  was  no  effusion  or  gan¬ 
grene,  but  merely  a  little  distension  of  blood-vessels.  These 
deaths,  I  believe,  are  occasioned  solely  by  the  exhaustion  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  disease,  as  there  was  little  or  no  injury  or  lesion  of 
the  parietes  of  the  stomachs. 
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<4  Lici  t  omnibus,  licet  etiam  mihi,  dig  litatem  artis  vctcrinarire  tucri.”—  Cicero. 


SOUNDNESS  IN  HORSES. 

By  Mr.  W.  Percivall. 

[Head  at  tlie  Veterinary  Medical  Society,  October,  21,  1829.] 


Nunquam  aliud  natura,  aliud  sapientia  elicit. 

IT  is  customary — it  appears  proper — oftentimes,  perhaps,  it  is 
politic,  for  one  about  to  discourse  on  any  particular  topic,  to  endea¬ 
vour,  by  way  of  preface  or  introduction,  to  impress  the  minds  of  his 
auditory  with  the  importance  of  the  subject,  as  regards  them,  and 
the  difficulties  with  which  it  is  beset,  as  regards  himself.  I  will 
leave  it  to  you,  gentlemen,  to  say,  whether  on  the  present  occasion 
there  exists  the  slightest  necessity  for  any  such  proem ;  nay,  whe¬ 
ther  the  subject  I  have  chosen  for  your  consideration  and  discus¬ 
sion  be  not  one  of  paramount  importance  to  us  all,  and  that,  of  all 
others,  on  which  too  many  of  us  may  possibly  entertain  dif¬ 
ferent  and  even  opposite  opinions.  Under  these  inauspicious 
circumstances,  you  may,  and  very  properly,  feel  inclined  to  re¬ 
gard  me,  at  the  present  moment,  as  having  placed  myself  in  a 
very  precarious  situation  :  when,  however,  I  inform  you  that  my 
motives  for  so  doing,  are  such  as  lead  me  to  entertain  hopes  that  I 
shall  gain  by  it  more  information  than  I  shall  probably  find  my¬ 
self  able  to  impart ;  and  that  thereby  a  grievous  hiatus  in  veteri¬ 
nary  science  may  be  in  some  measure  reduced,  you  will  perhaps, 
in  your  known  liberality  and  kindness,  find  some  excuse  for  me 
if  I  attempt  that  which  I  feel  but  too  apprehensive  the  sequel 
will  prove  was  beyond  my  abilities  to  achieve. 

Mr.  Richard  Lawrence,  whom  you  all  know  to  be  an  author  of 
no  mediocre  talent  and  ability,  in  the  year  1809,  wrote  on  the 
same  subject;  and  that  you  may  learn  in  what  light  he  viewed 
the  task  he  had  set  himself,  I  will  give  you  a  passage  from  his 
Preface: — “  I  am  the  first  (says  Mr.  L.)  who  has  undertaken  the 
Herculean  task ;  and  am  therefore  entitled,  at  least,  to  the  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  public  for  my  good  intentions,  however  they  may 
have  fallen  short  of  success.*”  I  believe  I  may  assert,  without 

*  Observations  on  the  Causes  which  constitute  Unsoumlness  in  Horses. 
By  Hiehard  Lawrence,  Veterinary  Surgeon. 
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contradiction,  that  I  am  tlie  second  (among  English  writers)  who 
has  ventured  to  tread  the  same  arduous  course  :  permit  me,  then, 
to  claim,  on  that  account,  at  least,  the  lenity  and  indulgence  of 
the  Society  for  the  present  paper. 

Soundness  forms  the  question  (to  the  exclusion,  almost,  of  all 
otheis)  which  is  eternally  dragging  us  into  courts  of  justice  ;  a 
situation  in  which  our  professional  character  is  often  put  at  stake, 
while  we,  under  the  most  trying  circumstances,  are  called  on  to 
defend  it.  It  therefore  behoves  the  veterinarian  to  arm  himself 
at  all  points  ;  and  not  only  for  his  own  individual  reputation,  but 
foi  the  respectability  of  the  profession  altogether  :  for,  what  scene 
can  be  more  derogatory — what  more  disgraceful — than  one  where 
two  respectable  members  of  the  same  profession  are  seen  evi¬ 
dencing— ay,  and  swearing  too  !  — in  direct  contradiction,  the  one 
to  the  other.  What  can  this  arise  from,  but  a  want  of  some  mu¬ 
tual  understanding  or  explanation  ?  What  can  remedy  it,  but  the 
cultivation  of  a  branch  of  knowledge  which  has  been,  greatly  to 
our  discredit,  almost  totally  neglected,  viz.  Veterinary  Juris¬ 
prudence  ? 

And  what  renders  such  a  study  the  more  imperative  upon  us,  is, 
the  notorious  defectiveness  on  this  point  of  the  “  law  of  the  land/7 
m  which  transactions  of  the  kind  are  almost  daily  occurring. 

“  Nullum  iniquum  in  jure  praesumendum  est,” 
is  a  maxim  for  which  I  myself  entertain  all  due  respect ;  but 
perhaps  no  instance  could  be  adduced  where  it  appears  less  en¬ 
titled  to  it  than  the  one  before  us. 

In  order  that  I  may  subject  myself  to  as  little  subsequent  mis¬ 
apprehension  as  possible,  I  would  beg  permission  to  make  an  in¬ 
troductory  remark  or  two  on  the  term  “  sound.”  It  is  an  epithet 
of  extensive  and  various  application,  and  conveys  quite  different 
meanings  according  to  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used.  The  phrase 
“  soundness,”  in  equestrian  language,  in  so  far  as  it  implies 
freedom  from  disease,  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Latin 
word  sanus ,  which  has  an  etymological  relation  to  sanguis,  the 
blood  :  hence, 

“  Sana  mens  in  corpore  sano,” 

we  may  take  to  be  a  concise  definition  of  what  one  would  be  led 
to  look  for  in  a  man  said  to  be  sound  or  effective. 

Applied  to  the  horse,  however,  the  epithet  seems  to  imply 
something  more  than  abstract  freedom  from  disease:  it  impresses 
us  with  the  idea  that  the  animal  is  not  only  in  health,  but  is  ex¬ 
empt  from  certain  defects  and  liabilities  which  may  or  do  render 
him  ineffective.  When  our  dramatic  bard  exclaims, 

“  He  hath  a  heart  as  sound  as  a  bell,” 
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he  seems  not  only  to  mean  us  to  understand  that  “  his  heart” 
was  free  from  corruption,  but  that  it  was  capable  of  performing 
every  good  office  for  which  Nature  intended  it:  so,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear,  run  our  notions  about  “  a  sound  horse ;”  that  the  animal 
is  not  merely  free  from  disease,  but  is  equal  to  every  useful  per¬ 
formance  for  which  he  was  created. 

In  advancing  thus  much  at  so  early  a  period,  let  it  not  to  be  un¬ 
derstood  that  I  am  offering  any  definition  of  soundness :  what  I 
have  just  thrown  out  being  merely  intended  to  show  that  some¬ 
thing  more  is  popularly  meant  by  the  expression  than  abstract 
freedom  from  disease.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  take  care  not 
to  run  into  the  error  (to  put  it  in  the  expressive  language  of  Mr. 
Lawrence)  “to  estimate  the  standard  of  soundness  by  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  perfection.”  However,  at  this  early  stage  of  the  inquiry, 
I  feel  myself  by  no  means  prepared,  or  even  warranted  were  I 
prepared,  to  expound  the  scope  and  tenour  of  the  phrase ;  all  that 
I  mean  to  contend  for  in  this  place,  is,  that  “  a  horse  must  be 
either  sound  or  unsound the  two  states  cannot  in  nature  exist 
together;  and  therefore  we  have  no  right  to  cloak  our  ignorance 
or  want  of  penetration  by  asserting  the  existence  of  an  impossible 
state — an  intermediate  one. 

The  first  step  I  shall  take  in  this  interesting  investigation  will 
be  to  lay  before  you  what  our  best  authorities,  legal  as  well  as 
veterinary ,  afford  on  the  subject;  and  when  I  have  examined  and 
discussed  them,  I  may  venture  something  in  the  shape  of  a  defi¬ 
nition  of  my  own :  but,  in  doing  so,  I  wish  to  be  understood  to 
say,  with  Mr.  Lawrence — “  My  object  is  not  (according  to  the 
common  phrase)  to  lay  down  the  law :  such  an  undertaking  would 
be  incompatible  with  my  pursuits,  and  above  my  ability.  I  wish 
clearly  to  confine  myself  to  an  explanation  of  the  causes  of  un¬ 
soundness,” — in  order  (I  wrould  add)  to  endeavour  to  elicit  from 
them  some  rules  or  principles  for  our  guidance — “  leaving  it  to 
the  courts  to  argue  and  decide  thereon*.” 

The  late  Lord  Mansfield  pronounced  from  the  bench,  that  price 
constituted  warrantry ;  and  that  every  horse  sold  for  (I  believe) 
£10  and  upwards,  should  be  held,  by  virtue  of  his  cost,  to  be 
sound!  and  for  several  years  “  such  was  the  law .”  I  presume  his 
Lordship  was  not  much  in  the  habit  of  trading  in  livestock.  One 
would  imagine  the  learned  Judge  drew  no  broad  line  of  distinction 
between  a  rocking  horse  and  a  living  horse :  for  a  certain  price  the 
artisan  is  undoubtedly,  virtually ,  and  ought  to  be,  legally ,  bound 
to  make  a  rocking  horse  of  substantial  materials,  and  to  move  well ; 
and  here  the  law  seems  good  ;  but  his  Lordship  never  once  appears 


4  Op.  C'it.  page  12  oft  he  Preface. 
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to  have  contemplated  that  the  living  body  was  u  not  the  work  of 
man’s  hands — that  it  was  a  work  which  possessed  within  itself 
the  power  of  formation,  repair,  and  action ;  and  that  man  had  such 
limited  insight  into  the  machinery,  that  there  was  no  time  at 
which  he  could  take  upon  himself  to  say  that  the  works  were  all 
perfect ;  while  but  too  often  flaws  and  defects  existed,  which,  from 
being  out  of  the  reach  of  his  superficial  survey,  necessarily  escaped 
his  observation.  I  shall  not  offer  anything  further  by  way  of 
refutation  of  a  doctrine  so  palpably  absurd  and  untenable ;  but 
quit  it  with  observing,  that  it  furnishes  a  remarkable  example  of 
the  notorious  deficiencies  evinced  by  our  most  eminent  lawyers 
when  they  come  to  practice  in  u  horse-causes.” 

The  subsequent  exposition  of  the  law,  by  Lord  Ellenborough, 
bears,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  the  face  of  plausibility.  It  set  out  on 
the  principle,  that  unsoundness  consisted  in  “  any  infirmity  which 
rendered  the  animal  unfit  for  present  use  or  convenience.”  His 
Lordship’s  words  are  —  “  To  constitute  unsoundness,  it  is  not 
essential  that  the  infirmity  should  be  of  a  permanent  nature  y  it 
is  sufficient  if  it  render  the  animal  for  the  time  unfit  for  service ; 
as,  for  instance,  a  cough,  which  for  the  present  renders  it  less 
useful,  and  may  ultimately  prove  fatal.  Any  infirmity  which  ren¬ 
ders  a  horse  less  fit  for  present  use  and  convenience  is  an  un¬ 
soundness.”  This,  I  repeat,  is  a  specious  doctrine:  it  is  one, 
however,  viewed  in  a  medical  light,  that  is  liable  to  heavy  objec¬ 
tions.  If  by  “  infirmity”  be  meant  to  be  understood  disease ,  then, 
I  would  ask,  if  there  were  not  diseases  which  did  not  u  render  the 
animal  unfit  for  present  use  or  convenience  ?”  Because,  this  once 
admitted,  it  follows  that  a  diseased  horse  may,  according  to  Lord 
Ellenborough,  be  regarded  as  a  sound  horse.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  by  infirmity  be  understood,  not  disease,  but  incapacity,  from  any 
cause,  then  a  horse  enfeebled  by  age,  condition,  8cc.  would  be  un¬ 
fairly  pronounced  unsound.  In  fine,  according  to  my  notions,  a 
horse  may  be  unsound  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  yet  be  pronounced 
to  be  “  fit  for  present  use  or  convenience or,  he  may  be  “  unfit 
for  present  use  or  convenience,”  and  yet  be  a  perfectly  sound 
horse. 

The  present  Chief  Justice,  Lord  Tenterden,  has,  in  a  recent 
case,  given  it  as  his  opinion,  “  that  a  horse  that  cannot  go  through 
the  same  labour  as  before  the  existence  of  the  defect  or  blemish 
in  dispute,  and  with  the  same  degrees  of  facility  and  safety,  is 
unsound.”  There  is  no  nearer  or  surer  way  of  coming  at  the  truth 
of  any  proposition  than  to  place  it  before  us  in  the  reverse  form : 
Let  us  do  this  with  the  present  one — if  a  horse  can  “  go  through 
the  same  labour  as  before ,”  ergo,  he  is  sound.  Now,  in  the  first 
place,  the  word  “before,”  (referable  to  an  antecedent — we  will 
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say,  a  sound  state)  leaves  the  law  extremely  indefinite  in  regard 
to  the  quantum  of  labour  the  animal  could  perform  previously, 
and  the  degrees  of  safety  and  facility  with  which  he  could  per¬ 
form  it ;  in  the  next  place,  there  are  diseases  which  do  not  detract 
from  any  one  of  these  powers  or  capacities,  ( mange  is  one — gland¬ 
ers,  in  certain  stages,  another) ;  and,  in  the  third  place,  we  know, 
as  practical  men,  that  these  qualifications  are  as  much  dependent 
upon  condition  as  disease ;  inasmuch  as  there  are  disorders  horses 
are  subject  to,  with  which,  in  condition,  they  could  do  more  work 
than  they  could  if  they  were  out  of  condition  and  in  perfect  health. 

I  take  my  leave  of  these  legal  interpretations  of  soundness,  to 
enter -on  the  consideration  of  the  opinions  broached  by  veterinary 
authorities.  First  stands  Mr.  Lawrence.  In  the  ingenious  pam¬ 
phlet  from  which  I  have  already  borrowed  some  quotations,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  first  chapter,  we  find  these  words :  “  The  causes 
which  constitute  unsoundness  in  horses  may  be  classed  generally 
under  the  three  following  heads,  viz.  Lameness,  Imperfection  in 
Sight,  and  Defective  Respiration,  or  Diseased  State  of  the  Lungs. 
There  are,  however,  two  or  three  other  imperfections,  which  can¬ 
not  with  propriety  be  included  in  the  above  series,  such  as  Crib - 
biting,  Wind-sucking,  Shivering  or  Nervous  Agitation,  and  il lea- 
vritns  or  Temporary  Apoplexy .”  These  are  the  positions  with 
which  Mr.  Lawrence  sets  out ;  and  he  speedily  follows  them  up 
with  a  distinct  consideration  of  cases  of  the  different  kinds  of 
lameness  and  disorders ;  from  the  perusal  of  which  I  find  I  may 
come  to  the  deduction,  as  Mr.  L.’s  rule  of  guidance,  that  lame¬ 
ness  and  disease  are  required  to  be  actually  present  to  constitute 
unsoundness.  * 

Of  such  a  conclusion,  as  far  as  it  goes,  neither  the  truth  nor 
the  justice  can  be  disputed  ;  the  only  fault  I  have  to  find  with  it 
is,  that  it  does  not  go  far  enough  to  meet  my  views.  If  I  mistake 
not,  I  shall  be  able  to  show,  that  a  horse  free  both  from  disease 
and  lameness  may  yet  be  unsound.  I  am  willing  to  admit,  that 
the  line  between  soundness  and  unsoundness  would  be  clearer  and 
better  defined,  could  we  draw  it  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Lawrence; 
but  I  apprehend  it  would  not  be  found  to  reach  the  ends  of  many 
cases  of  practice. 

From  the  recorded  opinion  of  Mr.  Lawrence’s  I  pass  to  the 
consideration  of  Mr.  Coleman’s,  which  I  find  myself  only  able  to 
get  at  through  the  reports  ol  a  recent  law-suit.  The  Professor  is 
reported  to  have  stated  in  evidence,  that,  u  whenever  there  exists 
[alteration  of  structure  and  function  ol  a  part,  and  these  alterations 
interfere  with  the  duty  of  the  whole,  the  animal  may  be  considered 
unsound;”  which  physiological  definition  so  pleased  the  judge, 
yn  the  occasion  on  which  it  was  delivered,  that,  in  summing  up 
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the  case,  he  told  the  jury,  Mr.  Coleman's  evidence  “  put  the  de¬ 
fence  out  of  court." 

'VY  ith  all  deference  to  such  combined  high  legal  and  veterinary 
authority,  I  cannot,  myself,  help  viewing  this  definition  as  ex¬ 
tremely  defective.  In  regard  to  disease ,  the  principal  and  ge- 
n^ral  cause  of  unsoundness,  were  we  to  apply  this  principle 
of  altered  structure  and  function  in  a  part  interfering  with 
the  duty  of  the  whole”  what  would  become  of  all  the  local  ma¬ 
ladies  those  which  are  local  both  in  their  nature  and  in  their 
effects  ?  There  are  certain  stages  of  glanders,  mange,  grease, 
ophthalmia,  &c.  in  which,  although  the  part  is  disordered,  the 
whole  is  not,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  or  at  least  not  so  as  to 
interfere  with  the  duties  of  the  machine ;  in  fact,  wherein  (accord¬ 
ing  to  our  own  common  remark)  the  general  health  and  spirits  and 
action  remains  undisturbed.  Some  diseases  are,  we  know,  local; 
others,  constitutional ;  and  others  again  of  a  dubious  character, — 
or  at  one  time  local,  at  another  constitutional.  Pray  how  are  we 
to  reconcile  all  this  with  u  alteration  of  structure  and  function  in 
a  part  interfering  with  the  duty  of  the  whole  ?  ” 

Easy  as  it  may  have  appeared  for  me  to  criticise  the  opinions 
of  others,  I  really  feel  quite  alarmed  for  the  fate  of  this  paper, 
when  I  look  around  and  view  the  many  objections  that  beset  any¬ 
thing  I  can  frame  in  the  shape  of  a  definition  in  my  own  mind. 
To  define  soundness,  would  not  merely  demand  a  precise  line  to  be 
drawn  between  the  states  of  health  and  disease,  but  that  the  ani¬ 
mal  should  be  represented  in  that  effective  state  which  from  age, 
constitution,  and  external  circumstances,  he  by  nature  ought  or 
can  be  expected  to  be.  The  definitions  we  have  been  examining 
appear  to  me  to  be  defective  from  not  embracing  both  these  con¬ 
siderations  :  at  the  same  time  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge,  that 
it  seems  extremely  difficult  to  frame  one  of  this  comprehensive 
description,  which,  probably,  would  not  turn  out  to  extend  farther 
than  in  reason  could  be  admitted. 

Regarding  the  horse  as  an  animal  destined  for  the  service  of 
man,  and  valuable  in  the  ratio  in  which  he  is  fitted  either  by 
nature  or  art  to  perform  that  service,  he  may  be,  in  relation  to 
the  question  before  us,  considered  in  two  points  of  view :  first,  as 
respects  his  constitution ;  and,  secondly,  as  respects  his  action . 
To  be  (in  the  dealer's  phrase)  “  perfectly  sound,"  he  must  prove 
both  sound  in  constitution  and  sound  in  action.  This  will  form  a 
convenient  division  of  my  subject,  and  enable  me,  for  the  present, 
to  confine  my  observations  to 

Soundness  in  Constitution. 

YV  hat  constitutes  soundness  in  constitution  ?  or  is,  or  ought  to 
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be  meant,  by  such  a  warrantry  ?  Before  I  venture  to  answer  this 
important  question,  I  conceive  it  will  be  prudent  to  take  a  view 
of  it  in  another  shape ;  for  it  is  a  question  pregnant  with  matter , 
and  surrounded  with  difficulties.  Would  it  not,  therefoie,  be  ad¬ 
visable  for  us,  first,  to  inquire  what  are  the  causes  of  unsoundness 

in  constitution  ? 

The  first  and  principal  one  appears  to  be  disease. 

And  now  another  question  arises — What  do  we  mean  by 

disease ^ 

Extraordinary  as  it  may  seem,  to  give  definitions  of  health  and 
disease  has  proved  a  most  perplexing  task  to  philosophers,  both 
natural  and  medical.  Their  endless  researches  aftei  positive  cha¬ 
racteristics  have  only  gone  to  show  us  that  these  states  are,  in 
reality,  but  relative  in  their  existence ;  and  every  day’s  experience 
proves  to  us,  that  what  may  turn  out  to  the  philosopher  to  be  very 
difficult  to  define,  may,  as  plain  matter  of  fact,  prove  to  be  as  well 
known  and  understood  by  the  peasant  as  by  himself.  From  which 
I  must  argue,  that  for  practical  purposes  we  stand  in  no  need  of 
a  definition :  and  even  supposing  we  did,  still  we  had  better  con¬ 
tinue  without  one,  than  adopt  that  which  would  in  any  instance 
lead  us  astray.  To  my  surprise  (as  if  that  which  in  medicine  proved 
almost  impossible  to  the  physician  to  define,  would  turn  out  easy 
of  solution  to  the  lawyer)  the  law  has  in  a  most  aibitrary  and  un¬ 
just  manner  stepped  in  here:  it  runs  thus  -“When  the  defect 
arises  from  a  temporary  injury  capable  of  being  speedily  cured, 
and  not  interfering  with  such  enjoyment  (that  of  i  present  use  and 
convenience’),  the  horse  is  not  on  that  account  to  be  held  un¬ 
sound.”  Taking  the  word  defect  to  be  used  here  synonimously 
with  disease,  who,  I  should  like  to  know,  is  to  determine,  in  many 
cases,  when  disorder  “  arises  from  a  temporary  injury ,”  and  when 
it  is  “capable  of  being  speedily  cured,”  and  when  it  can  or  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  “  interfere  with  enjoyment  ?”  All  this  may  appear 
very  plausible  in  a  court  of  law  j  but  to  the  medical  philosopher  it 
is  reasoning  of  a  most  loose  and  indefinite  chaiactei  ,  and  can  no 
more  serve  as  a  line  of  direction  to  him,  than  a  woik  on  anatomy 
could  have  enlightened  the  lawyer  who  framed  such  a  law. 

Respecting  the  state  of  recognized  or  actual  disease,  there  can¬ 
not  be  two  opinions:  but  it  is  the  period  at  which  health  is  merging 
into  disease,  or  disease  into  health — when  the  lattei  exists  only  in 
its  invisible  or  inactive  form— when  its  seeds  or  productions  alone 
become  discoverable — I  say,  then  it  is  that  we  begin  to  wavei  in 
our  judgment  and  differ  in  our  opinion.  To  those  who  seek  our 
advice  on  these  points,  as  common  observers  and  men  possessing 
general  information,  it  must  seem  strange— perhaps  on  some  occa¬ 
sions  even  dishonest— that  wc  should  thus  disagree  among  ourselves: 
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but  if  such  persons  could  only  learn  how  imperceptible  the  transl- 
ions  are  from  health  to  disease,  and  vice  versa — how  many  varia¬ 
tions  there  are  from  nature  which  one  regards  as  disease,  while 
another,  with  apparently  equal  reason,  views  them  as  compatible 
with  health,  all  surprise  and  illiberality  of  sentiment  would  vanish 
in  the  acknowledged  intricacy  and  abstruseness  of  the  subject. 

lo  say  that  disease  consists  in  “any  alteration  from  a  perfect 
state  of  health,”  is  no  more  than  shifting  the  saddle  off  the  back 

°f  011e  .to  P*ac.e  uPon  that  of  another :  unless  we  possess 

clear  and  distinct  notions  concerning  the  healthful  state,  how  are 

we  to  detect  these  “alterations,”  which  are  said  to  form  the 
essence  of  disease  ? 

In  regard  to  the  healthy  condition  of  a  part,  there  are  two  points 
or  view  m  which  the  question  may  be  placed:  either  the  part 
may  be  considered  to  be  healthy  or  sound,  because  it  continues 
in  the  preservation  of  its  natural  aspect ,  structure ,  and  function; 
or,  it  may  still  be  pronounced  to  be  sound,  although  it  no  longer 
possesses  its  original  appearance  and  structure,  because  it  retains 
the  functions  natural  to  it.  I  may  be  told  here,  that  alteration  of 
structure  supposes  alteration  of  function,  the  one  stake  being  in 
nature  consequent  upon  the  other.  To  which  supposition, \\\q 
short  reply  I  would  make,  is  this— that,  if  I  am  not  to  be  allowed 
to  estimate  altered  function  by  the  senses— if  I  am  to  be  com- 
pelled  to  admit  that  derangement  to  be  present  which  the  animal 
itself  betrays  no  sign  of,  and  which  no  observation  can  detect, 
and  to  admit  it  because  there  is  demonstrable  alteration  of  struc¬ 
ture— why,  such  an  admission  would  not  only  carry  me  beyond  my 
belief,  but  embark  me  upon  an  ocean  of  difficulties  and  per¬ 
plexities  from  which  I  could  never  hope  to  extricate  myself.  I  put 
m  my  opinion,  then,  that  an  organ  or  a  part  may  perform  its 
functions,  to  the  fulfilment  of  its  design  or  end,  although  it 
has  undergone  alteration  of  structure ;  and  I  feel  quite  certain, 
it  this  is  not  the  case,  that  we  are  on  numberless  occasions  quite 
ignorant  of  the  concomitant  functional  irregularity,  even  though  the 
case  be  one  of  our  own  persons. 

For  this  reason,  and  for  others  which  will  be  developed  here¬ 
after,  I  mean  to  coniine  my  views  of  disease,  in  relation  to  un- 
soundness,  to  altered  function ;  and  to  altered  function  in  a  per¬ 
ceptible  form.  I  wish  to  work  upon  plain  matter  of  fact:  on 
such  an  occasion  as  this  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  cast  away  all  hypo¬ 
thesis  ;  which  would  only  lead  me  to  adopt  insecure  conclusions, 
and  perhaps  beguile  me  into  sophistry  and  subterfuge. 

Next,  let  me  explain  what  is,  or  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be 
understood  by  “alteration  of  function.”  This,  the  common 
medical  phrase,  is  couched  in  language  that  docs  not  alogether 
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coincide  with  my  notions.  Every  part  is  destined  to  perform  certain 
duties  for  a  certain  purpose  ;  and  as  its  office  was  originally  per¬ 
fect,  or  of  the  best  possible  description,  so  every  alteration  (amount¬ 
ing  to  disease)  must  be  considered  a  deterioration  or  impairment: 

I  would  therefore  rather  adopt  the  latter  term,  as  less  indefinite, 
and  say  (instead  of  alteration)  impairment  of  function. 

But,  futhermore,  it  appears  to  me,  that  although  the  ordinary 
functions  of  a  part,  may  neither  be  impaired  nor  altered,  yet  that 
part  may  give  rise  to  unsoundness  from  being  in  a  state  of  inca¬ 
pacity  to  perform  that  which,  naturally,  it  can  and  ought  to  do. 

I  would,  therefore,  have  my  rule  and  principle  of  guidance  to  be 
laid  down,  to  be,  impairment  of  function  or  capacity . 

To  sum  up,  then,  what  I  have  advanced,  it  amounts  to  this : — 

First,  That  actual  disease  constitutes  unsoundness. 

Secondly,  That  disease  in  its  actual  or  recognisable  forms,  is 
better  understood  than  defined. 

Thirdly,  That  disease,  in  its  relation  to  unsoundness,  in  dis¬ 
putable  cases,  is  to  be  determined  to  be  present  or  not,  by  the  rule 
of  impairment  of  function  or  capacity — irreconcileable  with  the 
natural  efficiency. 

The  two  first  positions  require  no  farther  comment:  it  is  the 
last  one  which  calls  upon  me  to  defend  it  from  the  attacks  which 
l  feel  but  too  conscious  it  lies  open  to.  In  applying  this  prin¬ 
ciple  to  the  constitution ,  as  a  whole,  I  would  say  with  our  Chief 
Justice,  that  the  test  ought  to  be,  “whether  the  animal  can  per¬ 
form  as  before,  and  with  the  same  degrees  of  facility  and  safety 
and  in  applying  the  same  rule  to  the  several  component  organs 
or  pails  of  the  system,  I  would  say,  that  their  deranged  function 
or  diminished  capacity,  putting  disease  out  of  the  question,  was 
only  to  be  allowed  to  influence  us  to  return  the  same  answer  when 
such  local  derangement  or  incapacity  operated  to  the  impairment 
or  diminution  of  the  constitutional  powers,  so  that  the  animal 
could  not,  on  that  local  account,  “  perform  the  same  as  before. : ” 
Equally  regardless,  therefore,  of  change  of  structure  and  altered 
appearances,  so  long  as  they  did  not  amount  to  actual  or  recog¬ 
nised  disease,  if  a  horse,  nevertheless,  could  endure  the  same 
labour  as  he  could  have  done  without  such  alterations,  and  with 
the  same  degrees  of  facility,  power,  and  stability,  I  should  main¬ 
tain  that  he  was  sound  in  constitution. 

If  the  principle  upon  which  I  am  at  present  proceeding  be 
found  only  to  be  sound  in  itself,  its  adoption  will  save  us  a  vast 
deal  of  uncertainty  and  perplexity  in  regard  to  cases  which  some 
look  upon  to  be  disease ;  others,  not:  being  acknowledged  to  be  of 
a  dubious  nature,  they  may  be  at  once  submitted  to  this  test; 
and  by  it,  and  it  alone,  in  their  relation  to  the  question  of  sound- 
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ness,  be  decided.  What  are  called  “the  effects  of  disease/5 
therefore,  need  not  trouble  us  longer  than  it  will  take  us  to  deter¬ 
mine  on  the  duties  or  capacities  of  the  parts  in  which  they  are 
seated,  or  their  interference  with  the  whole  :  so,  it  will  be  found, 
that  what  at  one  time  constitutes  unsoundness,  and  may  therefore 
be  viewed  in  the  light  of  disease,  at  another  time  exists  in  perfect 
compatibility  with  the  natural  powers  and  capabilities  of  the  ma¬ 
chine,  and  therefore  is  not  a  cause  of  unsoundness. 

I  find,  however,  I  cannot  deal  with  the  “  seeds  of  disease”  as  I 
have  dealt  with  its  productions  or  effects.  Most  diseases  arise 
gradually  and  imperceptibly :  they  are  such  in  nature  as  to 
render  it  impossible  for  us  to  determine  on  the  precise  time  of 
their  origin ;  and  very  difficult  for  us  even  to  speak  with  correct¬ 
ness  of  their  duration,  unless  aided  by  personal  report.  A  single 
and  simple  deviation  from  health  may  turn  out  to  be  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  some  fatal  malady ;  or,  one  disease,  involving  no  danger 
in  itself,  may  lead  to  the  development  of  another,  dangerous 
and  irremediable.  These  lapses  occurring  in  horses  at  the  time 
they  are  passing  from  vender  to  purchaser,  and  referred  to  us  for 
arbitration,  present  us  with  difficulties  of  no  ordinary  concern 
and  magnitude.  One  horse,  who  is  sold  with  a  simple  catarrh 
upon  him,  is  made  returnable  to  the  vender  in  a  state  of  pneu¬ 
monia,  because  “  the  seeds”  of  that  disease  are  said  to  have 
been  germinating  along  with  the  catarrh;  and  the  cost  of  another 
horse,  who  at  the  time  of  purchase  was,  to  every  appearance, 
in  perfect  health,  is  held  to  be  recoverable  after  he  is  dead , 
because  dissection  of  the  body  proves  that  disease  must  have 
existed  prior  to  the  coming  of  the  animal  into  the  possession  of 
the  purchaser. 

Before  I  attempt  to  surmount  this  difficulty  (for  surmounted  it 
must  be  before  the  question  of  returnability  can  be  decided),  I 
would  fain  glance  at  another  side  of  the  subject,  and  see  how  the 
affair  stands  in  the  petty  or  ordinary  transactions  of  life.  A  man, 
e.  g.  takes  a  bad  shilling  unconsciously,  and  afterwards  discovers 
it,  and  can  swear  of  whom  he  took  it :  the  shilling  is  returnable, 
notwithstanding  it  was  passed  without  any  warranty y ;  and  justly 
so,  because  by  the  contract  it  was  implied  that  the  coin  was  that 
of  the  “standard  of  the  realm.” 

But,  suppose  a  person  buys  a  decanter  which  at  the  time  of 
the  purchase  he  knows  to  be  (what  is  phrased)  “starred;”  and 
that  this  star  (which  is  but  a  blemish — not  a  defect ,  inasmuch  as 
the  vessel  continues  perfectly  wine-worthy)  by  use  or  accident 
becomes  converted  into,  or  gives  rise  to,  a  crack ,  letting  out  the 
contents  :  is  the  decanter  in  this  state  returnable  ?  I  conceive, 
not.  Had  the  vessel  been  carried  back  to  the  vender  with  the  star 
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only,  even  though  that  had  been  overlooked  on  purchase,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  would  have  been  returnable ;  but,  since  a  crack  has  super¬ 
vened  upon  the  star,  and  thereby  the  vessel  rendered  useless  and 
valueless,  the  buyer,  I  should  say,  ought  to  be  made  the  sufferer. 

Let  us  apply  these  remarks  to  soundness  in  horses.  Suppose  a 
gentleman  makes  a  purchase  of  a  horse  of  a  dealer ;  that  the  ani¬ 
mal  has  a  catarrh  or  cold  at  the  time  of  purchase ;  and  that  this 
catarrh  proves  to  be  the  forerunner  of  a  violent  inflammation  in 
the  lungs :  is  the  horse  in  such  a  state  returnable  ?  I  know  I  may 
be  told  that  the  answer  must  be  framed  according  to  the  circum- 

(  stances  of  the  individual  case ; — that  it  must  depend  upon  the  length 
of  the  interval  of  the  transfer,  or  of  the  accession  of  the  pulmonary 
disease ;  upon  the  usage  the  animal  experienced  in  the  interval ; 
or  upon  some  other  contingency :  but  I  must  contend,  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  made  to  hinge  upon  any  circumstantial  contingency 
whatever;  but  ought  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  plain  matters  of 
fact  and  presence ,  and  by  that,  and  that  alone,  to  be  determined. 
The  plain  straight-forward  question  to  be  put,  first,  in  this  case, 
is — Was  it  a  simple  catarrh  that  the  animal  had  at  the  time  of 
purchase ;  or  had  the  disease  in  the  lungs  shown  itself ,  hy  any  un¬ 
deniable  symptom ,  already  to  have  commenced ?  If  it  can  be  proved 
to  have  been  catarrh ,  and  nothing  but  catarrh,  why,  I  should  say, 
the  animal  is  no  more  returnable  with  an  inflammation  in  his  lungs 
than  the  cracked  decanter  is  which  was  sold  with  merely  a  star : 
on  the  other  hand,  if  any  unequivocal  symptom  of  the  pulmonary 
inflammation  can  be  shown  to  have  existed  at  the  time  of  the 
transfer,  why,  then,  I  should  pronounce  the  animal  to  be  return¬ 
able,  even  though  he  were  dying  or  dead  from  the  disease. 

But,  let  us  view  this  question  in  another  light.  Suppose  it 
should  be  argued  that  the  horse  certainly  is  returnable  under  such 
circumstances,  because  the  catarrh  was  the  forerunner  of  the  pneu¬ 
monia,  and  because  it  is  common  and  natural  for  one  of  these 
disorders  to  run  into  the  other.  Grant  this,  what  does  it  lead  to? 
Why,  it  leads  to  the  deduction  that  a  star  (in  glass)  may  become 
a  crack ;  and  that  from  a  crack  the  piece  may  fall  out ;  and  that 
the  decanter,  which  was  simply  starred  when  bought,  is  ever 
afterwards  returnable  for  anything  connected  with  that  star,  even 
though  there  should  be  actually  a  hole  through  it :  or,  to  apply 
this  to  the  case  before  us,  that  a  horse  that  had  only  a  simple  cold 
when  he  was  bought,  is  ever  afterwards  returnable  for  anything 
that  can  be  traced  to  have  any  connexion  with  that  cold,  whether 
it  be  pneumonia,  or  roaring,  or  broken-wind,  or  a  state  between 
life  and  death,  or  even  death  itself.  In  making  the  comparison 
between  the  cases  of  the  horse  and  the  decanter,  I  feel  fully  con¬ 
scious  of  the  broad  line  to  be  drawn  between  animate  and  inani- 
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mate  matter — between  organic  and  inorganic  life :  I  know  it  may 
be  argued  that  the  defect  in  the  decanter  can  be  aggravated  only 
by  use  or  accident — that,  so  long  as  the  glass  vessel  remains  laid 
up,  so  long  will  it  remain  in  statu  quo ;  and  that,  so  far  from  this 
being  the  case  with  a  living  body,  even  though  it  be  kept  in  a 
perfectly  quiescent  state,  disease  in  it  will  either  increase  or  dimi¬ 
nish  the  animal  will  either  grow  worse  or  grow  better ;  for  which 
reasons,  it  may  be  said,  my  comparison  is  not  justifiable.  The 
only  reply  I  can  make,  is,  that  I  am  desirous  to  come  to  some 
decision,  in  regard  to  these  embarrassing  cases,  than  which,  as 
you  are  all  well  aware,  gentlemen,  nothing  is  more  “  devoutly  to 
be  wished and,  for  my  own  part,  I  see  no  way  of  arriving  at 
this  desideratum,  so  equitable,  and  likely  to  prove  satisfactory,  as 
to  say  — 

lhat  a  horse  purchased  with  one  disease  upon  him,  ought  not  to 
be  held  returnable  for  or  with  any  other ,  contracted  afterwards. 

1  he  next  question  I  would  propose  for  solution  is,  disease  being 
admitted  to  be  the  principal  one, — exist  there  any  other  causes 
of  constitutional  unsoundness  ? 

Ihis  question  I  should  certainly  answer  in  the  affirmative :  but, 
prior  to  rendering  my  reasons  for  saying  so,  I  should  wish  to  be 
informed,  whether  I  am  to  regard  those  states  as  diseaser  which, 
although  void  of  all  morbid  action  in  themselves,  are  the  results 
or  effects  of  it :  they  may  be  viewed  in  either  light — as  disease  or 
not — and  treated,  in  regard  to  soundness,  accordingly ;  but,  in 
my  opinion,  it  is  most  natural,  and  fair,  and  expedient,  that  they 
should  not  be  set  down  in  the  list  of  diseases,  unless  they  impair 
function  or  capacity.  To  throw  in  here  an  illustration  of  what  I 
mean  by  this — I  would  not  regard  any  established  change  or  alter¬ 
ation  of  the  eye  as  a  cause  of  unsoundness,  so  long  as  it  did  not 
affect  the  extent  or  powers  of  vision ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
would  pronounce  even  a  simple  wart  upon  the  lid  of  the  eye  to 
be  sufficient  to  constitute  unsoundness,  if  I  found  that  it  in  any¬ 
wise  obstructed  or  diminished  the  sight. 

Setting,  however,  these  dubious  cases  altogether  out  of  the 
question,  (as  certainly  closely  related  to,  if  not  of  themselves,  dis¬ 
ease ),  it  is  for  me  to  show  that  a  horse,  who  is  acknowledged  to  be 
free  from  disease,  may  yet  prove  unsound.  According  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  I  have  laid  down — unnatural  impairment  of  f  unction  or 
capacity ,  a  horse  that  has  but  one  eye  is  unsound :  he  is  unsound 
because  he,  manifestly,  labours  under  disadvantages  when  com¬ 
pared  with  a  horse  that  has  two ;  which  disadvantages  are  more 
apparent  in  the  horse  and  most  other  animals  than  in  ourselves, 
under  the  same  circumstances,  in  consequence  of  the  lateral  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  eves.  T  his  doctrine  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the 
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recorded  law :  in  court  it  has  been  decided,  that  “  the  loss  ol  an 
eye  ”  is  an  “  existing  unsoundness.  ”  Again,  a  horse  who  has  had 
his  teeth  knocked  out,  or  from  any  unnatural  cause,  such  as  crib- 
biting ,  has  worn  them  away,  so  that  they  are  rendered  unable  to 
perform  mastication  to  a  sufficient  degree  to  maintain  health  and 
condition,  is  likewise  unsound,  on  the  principle  of  impairment  oj 
capacity :  such  a  horse  is  not  in  a  state  to  undergo  what  he  could 
were  his  digestion  unimpaired. 

There  is  a  curious  fact,  however,  connected  with  this  part  of 
our  subject,  one  well  known  to  all  of  us,  which  seems  to  call  for 
notice  in  this  place ;  and  that  is,  that,  in  a  general  way,  no 
sooner  has  one  part  become  deprived  of  more  or  less  of  its  func¬ 
tion  or  capacity,  than  some  other  begins  to  alter  or  accom¬ 
modate  itself  in  such  manner  that  the  deficiencies  are  either 
oreatly  compensated  for,  or  altogether  supplied.  How  beautifully 
is  this  made  manifest  to  us  in  the  “  loss”  of  a  blood-vessel : 
though  it  be  a  large  and  a  principal  one,  yet  in  the  course  of  time 
do  the  anastomosing  vessels  so  increase  in  size,  and,  seemingly, 
also  in  number,  as  to  carry  on  the  circulation  quite  as  freely  and 
effectually  as  before.  How  is  it  that  incurably  lame  horses  be¬ 
come  enabled  to  do  so  much  work  ?  At  first  they  halt  and  hobble 
greatly  ;  but,  by  degrees,  they  acquire  a  peculiar  gait,  from  the 
habit  of  going  upon  three  in  place  of  four  legs,  by  which  they 
make  the  sound  limbs,  amongst  them,  perform  almost  all  the 
duties  of  the  unsound  one. 

I  shall  now  pass  on  to 


Soundness  in  Action, 

By  which  I  mean,  the  ability  to  move  the  limbs  with  that  ease, 
power,  and  effect,  which  is  natural  to  them. 

The  principles  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  establish  to  guide 
us  in  questions  of  soundness  in  constitution,  are  the  same  that 
strike  me  as  the  most  natural  for  us  to  follow  in  regard  to  action. 
In  the  first  place,  I  should  say — 

That  actual  or  recognised  disease  of  limb  (whether  lameness 
were  present  or  not)  constituted  unsoundness.  And, 

Secondly,  That  any  condition  of  their  parts,  impairing  natural 
action  or  capacity,  also  constituted  unsoundness. 

On  which  principles,  not  only  are  all  lamenesses  cases  of  un¬ 
soundness,  but  also  every  such  altered  condition  wl  parts  as  can 
be  shown,  either  from  their  very  nature  or  by  the  aid  oj  expe¬ 
rience,  to  impair  present  action  or  diminish  its  natural  powers, 
either  of  extent  or  durability.  . 

A  horse  may  have  a  sand-crack  and  not  go  lame  from  it  :  ne¬ 
vertheless,  that  horse  is,  in  my  opinion,  unsound  ;  because  his 
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cracked  hoof  no  one  could  reasonably  argue  was  adequate  to  the 
same  performances  of  exertion  as  a  sound  one. 

A  splent,  unless  lameness,  or  altered  action,  or  cutting  accrued 
from  it  (which  we  know  to  be  not  often  the  case),  is  not  of  itself 
an  unsoundness ;  but  a  spavin  I  look  upon  always  to  be  so,  be¬ 
cause,  although  lameness  may  not  be  present,  experience' has 
taught  us  that  the  limb  is  not  equal  to  the  same  feats  of  strength 
and  exertion  as  a  sound  one.  By  parity  of  reasoning,  I  take  a 
curb  to  be  an  unsoundness. 

This  deduction  is  founded  upon  the  logical  maxim, 

“  Ab  actu  ad  posse  valet  consecutio;” 

and,  although  I  am  aware  that  cases  may  be  adduced  presenting 
very  dubious  complexions,  still,  I  cannot  refrain  from  thinking 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  applied  with  professional  judgment,  it 
may  be  made  a  very  serviceable  one. 

Stringhalt  renders  a  horse  unsound,  in  consequence  of  its  ren¬ 
dering  the  action  of  the  limb  less  effective. 

But  windgalls ,  unless  they  be  in  a  state  of  actual  disease,  or 
from  their  magnitude  or  dropsical  connexion  with  some  joint,  can 
be  shown  to  interfere  with  action,  do  not  render  a  horse  unsound  : 
this  includes  thorough-pins  and  hog  spavins. 

A  vast  deal  of  disputation  and  wrangling  has  been  lavished  on 
the  subject  of frush:  some  stoutly  contending  that  it  did  consti¬ 
tute  unsoundness ;  others,  as  obstinately,  that  it  did  not ;  while 
a  third  set  of  these  jurisconsults,  connected  it  with  soundness  or 
unsoundness,  dependent  upon  its  being  attended  or  not  with 
lameness  ;  so  that  one  hour  the  horse  might  receive  a  certificate 
of  soundness,  while  on  the  next  (having  perhaps  been  ridden,  or 
had  his  frog  dressed,  in  the  interval)  he  would  obtain  one  of  un¬ 
soundness.  That  I  may  not  needlessly  take  up  time  on  a  point 
of  such  insignificance,  should  I  be  asked  to  resolve  it,  I  shall 
want  to  know  of  my  querist,  whether  he  considers  a  frush  to  be 
a  disease  ;  if  he  does,  the  question  is  answered  ;  if  he  does  not, 

I  see  no  other  way  of  resolving  it  than  that  of  submitting  it  to  the 
test  of  impairment  of  function  or  capacity .  However,  after  all, 
it  is  an  affair  which  one  would  think  naught  but  fraud  could  ever 
raise  into  importance. 

In  respect  to  what  are  denominated 

The  Habits  and  Vices  of  Horses, 

In  a  general  way,  they  are  said  (and  perhaps  with  reason)  not  to 
amount  to  unsoundness.  Here  the  law  bears  us  out  pretty  well : 
it  informs  us — “  where  the  defect  is  merely  an  inconvenient  or  dis¬ 
agreeable  trick  or  habit,  and  not  proceeding  from  any  organic  dis- 
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case  or  infirmity,  which  may  tend  to  a  growing  incapacity  to 
perform  the  services  required  from  a  perfect  animal,  the  horse 
shall  not  be  held  unsound.”  At  the  same  time,  this  rule  must 
be  taken  with  some  reserve :  it  is  one  to  which  we  may  with  ad¬ 
vantage  apply  the  standard  by  which  we  have  been  estimating  the 
other  and  less  ambiguous  cases  of  soundness  and  unsoundness. 

Crib-biting t  for  example,  the  worst  of  these  “  habits,”  I  should 
say,  certainly  ought  to  be  ranked  among  the  causes  ot  unsound¬ 
ness,  whenever  it  was  known  to  give  rise  to  frequent  cholic,  or  so 
affect  digestion  that  the  animal  could  not  be  got  into  condition  in 
consequence  of  it.  So,  likewise,  would  I  regard  wind-sucking 
and  quid  ding.  The  law  on  this  point  stands  thus— “  Where  it 
(crib-biting )°exists  in  any  great  degree,  it  will  properly  constitute 
unsound  ness  ;  but  where  the  habit  is  only  in  an  incipient  state,  it 
has  been  held  not  so.” 

“  Vices,”  as  are  called  shying,  starting,  tripping,  biting,  kick¬ 
ing,  restiveness,  See.  do  not,  any  of  them,  come  into  the  catalogue 
of  unsoundnesses:  a  certificate  of  warranty,  stating  that  the 
horse  is  “  sound,”  has  no  reference  to  these  tricks  or  evil  pro¬ 
pensities;  to  be  insured  exempt  from  the  latter,  the  clause  “  and 
free  from  vice,”  must  be  added. 

1  have  but  a  few  words  to  add  on  the  subject  of 


Blemishes, 

And  then  I  will  conclude  a  paper  which  I  fear  has  already  occu¬ 
pied  an  unwarrantable  share  of  the  Society  s  time  and  attention. 

Dr.  Johnson  synonymises  a  blemish  to  be — “  a  mark  of  defor¬ 
mity  ;  a  scar ;  a  diminution  of  beauty.”  Conformably  to  the 
subject  before  us,  I  would  define  it  to  consist  in  an  alteration  of 
the  natural  external  appearance  oj  a  part :  it  has  nothing  to  do 
either  with  altered  structure  or  function ;  although  it  may  exist 
(and  very  frequently  does)  concomitant  with  both.  It  does  not 
amount  to  unsoundness. 

A  blemish  of  the  most  common  occurrence  and  serious  con¬ 
cernment  is  (what  is  called)  “  broken  knees  ;” — concernment, 
not  to  the  horse,  but  to  his  owner,  from  the  imputation  which 
custom  or  prejudice  has,  with  no  more  truth  than  falsehood, 
attached  to  the  animal,  of  being  a  stumbler.  However  large  the 
scars  may  be,  as  simple  blemishes,  they  do  not  warrant  the  denun¬ 
ciation  of  “  unsoundness.” 

Neither  do  scars  upon  the  back  or  shoulders,  or  withers,  on  any 
other  part  of  the  body :  unless  there  exist  open  wounds  or  tumours 
in  an  active  stage  of  disease. 

Such,  Gentlemen,  forms  the  amount  of  my  crude  thoughts  on 
the  subject  of  “soundness:”  I  hope  to  have  them  freely  purged 
and  greatly  amended  bv  your  united  discussions. 
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Journal  of  Science ,  Literature ,  and  Art,  No.  XI,  New  Series, 

from  July  to  September,  1829. 

WHILE  a  portion  of  our  monthly  brochure  will  continue  to  be 
devoted  to  the  review  of  veterinary  works,  we  shall  now  begin 
to  carry  into  execution  a  plan  which  we  have  long  contem¬ 
plated,  and  which  we  flatter  ourselves  will  not  displease  our 
readers.  We  purpose  to  give  analyses  of  contemporary  journals, 
so  far  as  the  subjects  on  which  they  treat  may  be  connected  with, 
or  illustrative  of,  our  art.  We  commence  with  the  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art,  edited  by  Mr.  Brande ; 
not  because  the  number  last  published  will  contribute  very  much 
to  the  stock  of  veterinary  knowledge,  but  as  a  testimony  of  our 
opinion  of  the  utility  of  such  a  work,  and  the  ability  and  impar¬ 
tiality  with  which  it  is  conducted. 

rIhe  first  paper  that  concerns  us  is  an  excellent  one  by  Dr. 
MacCulloch,  on  the  Classification  of  Rocks.  We  are  principally 
interested  with  the  animals  that  are  fed  on  one  class  of  earths,  the 
alluvial,  and  we  too  much  confine  ourselves  to  the  diseases  of  one 
species  of  these  animals;  but,  surely,  the  veterinarian,  if  he  will 
occupy  the  whole  of  the  wide  and  interesting  field  which  lies  be¬ 
fore  him,  is  concerned  with  the  general  treatment  of  all  domestic 
animals, — and  this  includes  their  food,  and  its  influence  on  health 
and  disease;  and  this  connects  him  with  the  soil  whence  that 
food  is  raised — its  comparative  value,  its  suitableness  for  certain 
products— its  improvement  and  deterioration:  and  this  will  lead 
him  to  the  study  of  the  nature  of  soils,  their  distinctive  charac¬ 
ters — their  combinations ;  and  this  will  make  him  a  scientific 
agriculturist — and  finally  lead  him  to  the  general  study  of  geo¬ 
logy.  The  work  of  improvement  is  afoot,  and  we  trust  that,  at  no 
remote  period  of  time,  the  veterinary  surgeon  will  occupy  his 
proper  station  in  science  as  well  as  society,  and  render  all  the  be¬ 
nefit  to  the  community  for  which  a  better  education  ought  to  pre¬ 
pare  him. 

Dr.  MacCulloch’s  paper  is  confined  to  the  classification  of 
rocks,  and  will  not  admit  of  abridgment ;  and,  although  it  is  not 
free  from  objection,  it  places  the  connexions,  and  analogies,  gnd 
relations  of  the  different  rocks  or  strata  in  a  clear  and  convenient 
point  of  view. 
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Before  we  pass  on,  we  would  recommend  to  our  brethren^,  and 
>ur  younger  brethren  particularly,  the  perusal  and  study  of  the 
ate  Sir  Humphry  Davy’s  “  Agricultural  Chemistry.”  W  e  are 
nuch  mistaken  if  it  will  not  give  them  a  very  different  conception 
>f  what  they  ought  to  know,  and  what  it  would  do  them  much 
f ood  to  know. 

The  next  paper  is  by  Mr.  Hancock,  on  the  Worari ,  or  the  poison 
vith  which  the  Indians  of  Guyana  arm  their  arrows,  and  which, 
lestroving  the  functions  of  the  brain,  speedily  lulls  the  animal 
nto  insensibility,  and  takes  away  life  without  the  slightest  pang, 
>r  as  it  were  in  the  most  placid  swoon.  Mr.  Brodiemade  a  variety 
if  experiments  with  it,  which  led  him  to  conclude  that  it  was  ab- 
orbed  by  the  veins,  and  that  its  effect  was  on  the  brain.  The 
ccount  of  one  of  these  experiments,  from  its  peculiar  interest,  we 
xtract  from  the  Philosophical  Transactions  lor  1811. 

“  A  small  quantity  of  Woorara  was  introduced  into  a  wound  made  in  a 
ouugcat.  He  was  affected  by  it  in  a  few  minutes,  and  fell  into  a  state  ol 
elhargy,  and  of  partial  insensibility:  he  remained  in  that  state  tor  an  hour 
nd  a  quarter,  when  the  application  of  the  poison  was  repeated,  lour 
ninutes  after  this  repetition,  respiration  entirely  ceased,  and  he  appeared 
o  be  dead  ;  but  the  heart  still  beat  about  a  hundred  and  four  strokes  in  the 
ninute.  The  animal  w  as  placed  in  a  temperature  of  85°  of  Fahr. ;  the  lungs 
vere  artificially  inflated  at  about  the  rate  of  four  times  per  minute  ;  the 
iction  of  the  heart  continued  regularly;  the  artificial  respiration  was  sus- 
>ended  for  four  minutes ;  the  pupils  w  ere  seen  to  dilate  or  contract  as  the 
ight  was  diminished  or  increased  ;  the  saliva  flowed  from  its  mouth  ;  a  few 
ears  appeared  on  its  eyelids;  but  it  remained  insensible  and  motionless. 
\t  the  expiration  of  sixty-four  minutes,  there  were  seen  some  slight  invo- 
imtary  contractions  of  the  muscles,  and  an  appearance  of  efforts  to  breathe: 
liese  movements  continued,  and  became  more  frequent.  An  hour  after,  he 
rave,  for  the  first  time,  signs  of  sensibility  when  roused,  and  breathed 
pontaneously  twenty-two  times  in  the  minute.  The  artificial  respiration 
laving  been  discontinued,  he  remained  forty  minutes  in  a  profound  sleep, 
hen  awoke  all  at  once,  and  began  to  walk  about.  The  next  day,  he  appeared 
.omen  hat  indisposed  ;  but  he  recovered  by  degrees,  and  in  the  end,  was 
estored  to  perfect  health.” 

Mr.  Hancock  does  not  quote  this  experiment ;  but,  speaking  ol 
he  possible  antidotes  to  the  worari,  and  expressing  his  belie! 
hat  some  of  the  Indians  of  llio  Negro  do  possess  an  antidote  to 
t,  although  the  salt  and  sugar  which  some  ol  the  tribes  represent 
is  antidotes  have  palpably  failed,  he  very  judiciously  adds,  “  Could 
such  an  antidote  be  found  as  to  render  the  worari  manageable,  l 
feel  a  persuasion  that  it  would  put  us  in  possession  of  a  most  im¬ 
portant  medicinal  agent,  in  convulsive  disorders,  as  in  tetanus  and 
hydrophobia,  and  in  diseases  perhaps  ol  an  acute  inflammatory 
nature.”  It  does,  indeed,  seem  to  approach  to  the  nature  of  a 
direct  sedative  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term  ;  and  if  any  me¬ 
dical  gentleman  or  naturalist  would  favour  us  with  a  small  por- 
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tion  of  it,  we  should  be  most  happy,  in  his  presence  and  with 
his  assistance,  to  institute  a  series  of  experiments  on  its  effec! 
on  the  rabid  dog,  and  of  which  we  should  have  frequent  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

Orfila  only  knew  that,  “  according  to  Bancroft,  the  worari  be¬ 
longed  to  some  species  of  climbing  shrub. ”  Mr.  Hancock  states 
that  the  plant  is  called  by  the  Indians  mavacuri;  and  that  it 
belongs  to  the  cucurbit acea  (Query,  Momordica?)  Monoecia, 
Syngenesia,  Class  xxi,  Ord.  9.  He  has  not  seen  the  flower,  but 
has  received  two  small  roots  of  it  from  Mr.  J.  Forsyth.  It  is 
prepared  by  scraping  the  inner  bark  or  rind  of  the  root  into  some 
vessel,  mixed  with  the  root  of  the  worarybalhj,  and  the  vine  itself 
of  the  courampoey ,  two  climbing  plants,  poisonous,  and  supposed 
to  increase  the  power  of  the  worari.  These  are  mixed  together, 
boiled  down  with  water,  and  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a 
thick  syrup. 

The  next  paper,  by  Mr.  J.  MacCulloch,  is  an  interesting  if  not 
a  useful  one, — useful,  indeed,  it  is,  so  far  as  it  teaches  us  how  to 
increase  an  innocent  and  not  insignificant  pleasure — the  pleasure 
of  the  flower-garden.  Many  of  our  gardens  are  surrounded  by 
walls ;  a  portion  may  be  occupied  by  our  fruit-trees,  but  still  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  brick  and  moitar  unpleasant  to  the  eye.  Mr. 
MacCulloch  tells  how  the  very  wall  may  be  rendered  ornamental; 
and  gives  us  a  long  list  of  very  beautiful  flowers,  which  will  grow 
in  or  on  the  walls,  and  in  many  cases  select  them  in  preference  to 
the  soil. 

Mr.  MacCulloch  likewise  takes  compassion  on  the  ever-longing 
and  ever-disappointed  horticulturists  of  cities  and  large  towns, 
whose  garden  is  a  darkened  smoky  area,  or,  perchance,  a  mere 
flower-pot,  or  even  a  tea-pot.  The  antipathy  which  vegetables 
have  to  towns  is  not  very  easily  explained.  It  is  not  want  of  light, 
nor  want  of  air; — there  is  as  much  light  and  air  in  a  town  as  in 
the  country.  It  is  not  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  for  our  chemistry 
never  yet  detected  it.  It  is  partly  the  effect  of  coal-smoke,  but 
it  more  depends  on  the  sensations  and  vital  power  of  plants, 
affected  by  the  “villainous  compounds ”  poisoning  a  city  atmo¬ 
sphere.  Whatever  be  the  cause, we  citizens,  or  our  spouses,  know 
too  well  that  a  garden  will  not  flourish  in  the  contaminated  air 
of  the  metropolis.  Mr.  MacCulloch,  however,  kindly  endeavours 
to  save  us  from  as  much  disappointment  as  he  can,  and  gives  us 
a  list  of  some  flowers  that  will  not  always  deceive  us.  We  recom¬ 
mend  this  paper  to  the  general  reader;  but,  remembering  that  we 
are  veterinarians,  we  reluctantly  pass  on. 

The  paper  by  Mr.  Colchester,  on  the  method  of  ascertaining 
the  quantity  of  different  alkalis,  is  particularly  ingenious,  and 
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may  be  useful  to  us.  A  given  quantity  of  the  alkali  (100  grains) 
is  rubbed  down  in  a  porcelain  mortar  to  a  fine  powder ;  boiling 
water  is  poured  on  it,  a  little  at  a  time ;  and  the  rubbing  is  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  alkali  is  dissolved.  To  half  of  the  clear  liquor  add 
a  table-spoonful  of  the  infusion  of  cabbage,  and  the  whole  will  be 
of  a  green  colour.  Take  a  dropping  tube,  seven  or  eight  inches 
long,  and  divided  into  thirty  equal  parts :  fill  it  with  sulphuric 
acid,  so  diluted  that  the  quantity  contained  in  twenty-two  divisions 
of  the  dropping  tube  will  saturate  fifty  grains  of  crystallized  sub¬ 
carbonate  of  soda ;  then  drop  so  much  of  the  test  acid  into  the 
sample  as  will  j  ust  change  its  green  colour  to  crimson,  constantly 
stirring  the  mixture.  The  quantity  of  acid  used  will  shew  the  per 
centage  of  alkali  in  the  sample.  A  simple  apparatus  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  is  made  by  Mr.  Bate,  philosophical  instrument  maker,  21, 
Poultry. 

Of  the  Essay  by  (we  imagine)  the  late  Mr.  Wadd,  “On  Cook¬ 
ery,”  we  say  little ;  for  this  best  or  worst  of  all  reasons,  that  the 
“cookery”  of  many  of  us  poor  veterinarians  is  necessarily  too 
simple  to  borrow  much  from  the  researches  of  science ;  and  it 
would  seem  that  cookery  must  now  be  regarded  as  a  science, 
when  physicians  write  so  learnedly  upon  it,  and  establish  the 
u  nervous  glands”  as  the  sovereign  judges  of  the  table ;  and  one 
professional  author  boasts  of  having  invented  “  seven  culisses,  nine 
ragouts,  thirty-one  sauces,  and  twenty-one  soups ;”  and  we  are 
told,  from  undoubted  authority,  that  “  La  gastronomic  est  la  con- 
naisance  raisonnee  de  tout  ce  qui  a  report  a  Thomme,  en  tout  ce 
qu’il  se  nourrit.” 

This  essay  contains  many  amusing  anecdotes,  and  much  sound 
philosophy.  The  author  a  little  approaches  our  province  when  he 
enters  his  protest  (and  to  which  we  add  ours,  for  the  health  and 
the  life  of  the  beast  is  here  concerned,  as  the  history  of  inflamma¬ 
tory  fever  would  too  clearly  show)  against  that  absurd  fashion  which 

-  ■■■■  •■ - makes  modern  meat 

Too  dear  to  buy,  too  tat  to  eat. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  papers  we  find  a  description  of  the 
method  of  preserving  butter,  by  M.  Thenard.  It  is  that  used  by 
the  Tartars,  and 

Consists  in  fuzing  the  butter  in  a  water-bath,  at  a  temperature  of  190°  F., 
and  retaining  it  quiescent  in  that  state  until  the  caseous  matter  has  settled, 
and  the  butter  become  clear;  it  is  then  to  be  decanted,  passed  through  a 
cloth,  and  cooled  in  a  mixture  of  salt  and  ice,  or,  at  least,  in  spring-water, 
without  which  it  would  crystallize,  and  not  resist  so  well  the  action  of  air. 
Preserved  in  close  vessels  and  cold  places,  it  may  be  kept  for  six  months  as 
good  as  it  was  on  the  first  day,  especially  if  the  upper  part  be  excepted. — 
The  flavour  of  rancid  butter  may,  according  to  M.  Thenard,  be  removed 
almost  entirely  by  similar  meltings  and  coolings. 

3  p 
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An  interesting  account  is  given  of  the  discovery  of  a  peculiar 
principle  in  the  blood,  by  M.  Barruel.  The  veterinarian  has  suffi¬ 
cient  opportunity  to  institute  a  variety  of  curious  experiments ; 
and  M.  Barruel  has  shown  how  the  result  may  be  applicable  to 
the  elucidation  of  many  important  cases  in  jurisprudence.  On 
the  blood  of  the  human  being,  the  horse,  the  ox,  the  sheep,  the 
dog,  and  the  pig  we  have  experimented,  and  with  considerable 
satisfaction :  we  shall  pursue  the  inquiry,  and  we  trust  that  our 
brethren  will  likewise  do  so. 

hilst  preparing  the  colouring  matter  of  blood  according  to  M.Vauque- 
lin’s  process,  the  clot  of  ox  blood  was  boiled  with  a  large  excess  of  sulphuric 
acid  of  moderate  strength,  on  which  occasion  a  strong  odour  of  beef  was 
observed.  Some  time  after,  having  occasion  to  operate  upon  the  blood  of 
a  man  who  had  taken  opium,  the  fluid  was  first  coagulated  by  heat,  and 
divided,  after  which  it  was  boiled  with  weak  sulphuric  acid:  immediately 
so  strong  an  odour  of  the  sweat  of  man  was  evolved  as  to  infect  the  whole 
laboratory,  and  render  it  necessary  lor  the  persons  to  leave  the  place.  This 
and  the  former  fact  combined,  induced  M.  Barruel  to  extend  experiments 
on  these  subjects,  and  the  following  are  the  results : — 

i.  T1  he  blood  of  each  species  of  animal  contains  a  principle  peculiar  to 
each.  ii.  This  principle,  which  is  very  volatile,  has  an  odour  resembling 
that  of  the  sweat,  or  the  cutaneous,  or  pulmonary  exhalation  of  the  animal 
from  which  the  blood  was  taken,  iii.  In  the  blood  this  volatile  principle  is 
in  a  state  of  combination,  its  odour  being  then  insensible,  iv.  When  the 
combination  is  broken,  this  principle  is  volatilized,  when  it  is  easy  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  animal  to  which  it  belongs,  v.  In  each  species  of  animal  this  prin¬ 
ciple  is  more  decided,  or  has  more  intensity  of  odour  in  the  male  than  in 
the  female  ;  and  in  men  the  colour  of  the  hair  accompanies  certain  variations 
in  this  principle,  vi.  This  principle  is  in  a  soluble  state  in  the  blood, 
and  may  be  found,  therefore,  either  in  the  unaltered  blood,  or  after  the 
fibrine  has  been  removed,  or  even  in  the  serosity  of  blood,  vii.  Of  all  the 
means  of  setting  this  principle  at  liberty  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  has 
succeeded  best. 

To  obtain  these  results,  it  is  only  necessary  to  put  a  few  drops  of  blood 
or  the  serosity  of  blood  into  a  glass,  to  add  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  to 
the  amount  of  one-third  or  half  as  much  as  of  blood,  and  to  stir  the  whole 
together  with  a  tube — the  odoriferous  principle  is  immediately  rendered  evi¬ 
dent.  By  these  means,  M.  Barruel  can  readily  distinguish  the  blood  from 
the  following  sources: — 

i.  That  of  a  man  disengages  a  strong  odour  of  the  perspiration  of  man, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  confound  with  any  other,  ii.  That  of  a  woman,  by 
a  similar  odour  much  weaker,  and  resembling  the  perspiration  of  women. 

iii.  That  of  the  ox,  a  strong  odour  of  oxen  or  a  cow-house,  or  of  cow-dung. 

iv.  That  of  the  horse,  by  a  strong  odour  of  the  perspiration  of  the  horse  or 
of  horse-dung.  v.  That  of  a  ewe,  by  a  strong  odour  of  wool,  impregnated 
with  the  perspiration  of  that  animal,  vi.  That  of  a  wether,  by  an  odour 
analogous  to  that  of  sheep,  mixed  w  ith  a  strong  odour  of  the  goat.  vii.  That 
of  the  dog,  the  odour  of  the  transpiration  of  a  dog.  viii.  That  of  a  pig,  by 
the  disagreeable  odour  of  a  piggery,  ix.  That  of  a  rat,  by  the  bad  odour 
belonging  to  the  rat. 

The  same  result  has  been  obtained  with  the  blood  of  various  kinds  of 
birds,  and  even  with  the  blood  of  a  frog,  which  gave  the  strong  odour  of 
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marshy  reeds,  &c.,  and  with  that  of  a  carp,  which  gave  a  principle  smelling 
like  the  mucus  which  covers  the  bodies  of  fresh-water  fish. 

Upon  trials  made  to  ascertain  whether  spots  of  blood  could  be  distin¬ 
guished,  and  referred  to  their  source,  M  JBarruel  found,  that  to  a  certain 
extent,  a  pretty  sure  judgment  could  be  given,  even  after  fifteen  days  or 
more.  The  spotted  linen  is  to  be  cut  out,  put  into  a  watch-glass,  and  being 
moistened  with  a  little  water,  is  to  be  left  for  a  short  time  at  rest.  When 
well  moistened,  a  little  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  to  be  added,  and 
stirred  about  with  a  tube ;  then  by  respiring  near  it,  the?  odour  may  be  per¬ 
ceived.  M.  JBarruel  is  not  sure  that  the  distinction  could  be  ascertained 
after  more  than  fifteen  days. 

Messrs.  Schuebler  and  Bentsch  have  ascertained  the  per  cent- 
age  of  oil  yielded  by  the  seeds  of  the  following  plants :  — 

Filberts,  60;  garden  cress,  56  to  58;  olive,  50;  walnut,  50;  poppy,  47  to 
50;  almond,  46;  navew,  39;  white  mustard,  36;  tobacco  seed,  32  to  36; 
kernels  of  plums,  33;  winter  rape,  33;  summer  rape,  30;  woad,  30;  carne- 
lina,  28,*  hemp  seed,  25;  fir,  24;  linseed,  22;  black  mustard,  18 ;  helio¬ 
trope,  15 ;  beech  masts,  12  to  16  ;  grape  stones,  10  to  1 1. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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WE  have  much  pleasure  in  stating,  that  this  useful  and  now 
firmly  established  Society  commenced  its  second  Session  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  the  7th  of  October.  At  the  close  of  the  first  year  it  con¬ 
sisted  of  sixty-three  ordinary  and  corresponding  members;  and  no 
less  than  sixty-one  practitioners  of  human  medicine,  and  including 
almost  every  name  of  which  England  is  justly  proud,  had  become 
honorary  members  of  it.  A  career  so  successful  is  almost  unpre¬ 
cedented  in  the  records  of  scientific  societies. 

The  meetings  have  been  numerously  attended,  and  the  discus¬ 
sions,  considering  the  infancy  of  the  institution,  and  the  previous 
neglected  and  degraded  state  of  the  profession,  have  been  respect¬ 
able  and  useful.  Many  papers  have  been  delivered,  as  the  pages 
of  our  Journal  will  testify,  highly  creditable  to  the  writers,  and 
containing,  much  valuable  information ;  and,  more  than  all,  dis¬ 
avowing,  and  systematically  and  uniformly  avoiding,  all  party 
feelings  and  views,  the  Society  has  been  honestly  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  veterinary  science.  The  storm  has  raged  around,  but  in 
the  meetings  of  the  Veterinary  Medical  Society  all  has  been 
hushed  and  still ;  and  in  that  calm,  and  surrounded  and  effectu¬ 
ally  sheltered  and  defended  by  the  influence  of  mutual  friendly 
regard,  and  pure  and  honourable  intention,  the  foundation  has 
been  laid  for  that  professional  improvement  and  prosperity  which 
malice  shall  not  overthrow,  and  which  interest  and  duplicity  shall 
not  undermine. 
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Professor  Coleman  was  elected  President  of  the  Society  for  the 
ensuing  session;  Messrs.  John  Field,  Jun.,  W.  J.  Goodwin,  John 
Percivall,  and  James  Turner  were  elected  Vice-Presidents; 
Messrs.  W.  Field,  Green,  Henderson,  Langworthy,  W.  Percivall, 
and  T.  Turner  wTere  placed  on  the  Committee ;  and  Mr.  Youatt 
was  appointed  Secretary. 

Considerable  time  having  been  occupied  in  the  necessary  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  first  meeting,  Mr.  W.  Percivall’s  paper  on  Soundness 
was  not  read.  Mr.  Woodin  related  a  case  in  which  the  rectum  of 
a  mare  was  extensively  lacerated  by  a  drunken  farrier,  in  the 
operation  of  back-raking.  A  great  quantity  of  blood  was  dis¬ 
charged,  and  the  mare  lay  groaning,  and  in  dreadful  pain,  for 
three  days.  The  peritoneal  coat,  however,  was  not  tom  through ; 
but  the  faeces  dropped  within  the  pelvis.  He  used  fomentations 
and  unctuous  applications,  and  in  five  weeks  the  mare  resumed 
her  work. 

Mr.  Lythe  was  once  consulted  respecting  a  horse  that  died 
within  five  hours  after  covering  a  mare.  He  saw  the  animal  two 
or  three  hours  before  its  death ;  and  from  the  appearance  of  blood 
at  the  anus  he  was  induced  to  examine  the  rectum.  He  found 
three  lacerations  through  all  the  coats,  about  the  middle  of  the 
rectum,  and  beneath  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum.  He  could  pass 
his  hand  through  one  of  them  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  The 
other  intestines  were  perfectly  free  from  disease;  but  in  the  biliary 
duct  were  several  gall-stones,  and  one  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg, 
which  had  formed  for  itself  a  kind  of  sac,  and  did  not  obstruct 
the  passage  of  the  bile.  This  horse  was  subject  to  occasional  but 
violent  fits  of  kicking,  for  which  no  one  could  account. 

Mr.  W .  Percivall  then  read  a  case  of  Ascites,  one  of  the  sequelae 
of  Pneumonia,  which,  and  the  discussion  on  it,  shall  be  given  in 
a  future  number. 


WEDNESDAY,  OCT.  27th. 

Mr.  J.  Percivall  in  the  Chair . 

Mr.  W.  PercivalPs  Essay  on  u  Soundness,"  which  forms  the 
leading  article  of  our  present  number,  was  read;  but  the  subject 
appearing  so  important  to  every  member,  and  containing  such  a 
variety  of  matter,  the  discussion  had  scarcely  assumed  a  regular 
and  tangible  form  when  the  hour  of  adjournment  arrived.  We 
shall  be  enabled  to  give  a  connected  account  of  the  whole  in  our 
next  number;  in  the  mean  time  we  redeem  our  promise,  by 
inserting  the  debate  on  Mr.  Palmer’s  paper  on  “  Canker." 
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Professor  Coleman  in  the  Chair . 

Professor  Coleman  remarked,  that  canker  appeared  oftener 
1  the  hind  legs  than  the  fore oftener  in  winter  than  in  summer; 
ad  that  the  crust  grew  more  abundantly.  He  saw  a  case  in 
hich  the  whole  of  the  horn  was  removed  from  the  frog  and  sole, 
et  the  crust  was  strong,  and  six  or  seven  inches  deep.  The 
eight  of  the  animal  was  perfectly  sustained  by  the  laminae. 

Mr.  J.  PercivalL— In  early  stages  thrush  is  connected  with  it; 
et  they  are  diseases  of  a  different  nature,  and  the  discharge  is 
ifferent. 

Mr.  Mavor. — In  many  cases  canker  soon  follows  a  bad  thrush. 
Professor  Coleman. — Canker  is  often  the  consequence  of  grease, 
t  attacks  horses  with  white  legs  and  thick  skins,  and  much  hair 
n  the  legs. 

Mr.  Henderson  had  one  case  of  canker  with  no  disposition  to  ^ 
rease,  but  very  high  heels.  Another  more  disposed  to  grease 
ad  greater  secretion  of  horn  in  the  affected  foot. 

Professor  Coleman .- — Grease  and  canker  are  both  concerned  in 
lie  increased  growth  of  horn ;  both  are  now  very  rare  among 
avalry  horses :  where  one  case  now  occurs  there  used  to  be  one 
undred.  This  is  an  interesting  circumstance :  more  attention  is 
ow  paid  to  frog  pressure. 

Mr.  Goodwin  related  the  case  of  a  large  cart-horse.  A  farrier 
indertook  to  kill  or  cure  him.  He  cured  the  canker  in  one  leg, 

>ut  sad  grease  immediately  attacked  both  :  therefore  he  imagined 
hat  frog  pressure  could  not  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  disease 
•ccurring  in  the  opposite  foot. 

Professor  Coleman. — Does  Mr.  Goodwin  think  the  appearance 
>f  grease  in  both  feet  was  the  consequence  of  the  cure  of  canker 
n  the  one  ? 

Mr.  Goodwin. — It  must  have  been,  in  a  great  measure,  consti- 
utional.  Canker  often  occurs  from  injury.  He  saw  a  horse 
vhich  had  been  dismissed  from  the  College  as  cured.  It  was 
umed  out,  and  soon  became  lame.  He  found  a  small  separation 
)etween  the  horny  and  the  sensible  sole;  and,  on  searching  far- 
her,  a  very  considerable  separation  between  the  crust  and  laminae, 
md  extending  up  to  the  coronet.  Some  parts  of  the  surface  were 
covered  with  horn,  others  quite  exposed. 

Mr.  Field. — The  wound  on  the  lower  surface  might  have  healed, 
yet  the  concavity  might  have  remained,  which,  in  the  natural 
growth,  coming  nearer  to  the  surface,  might  have  caused  lame¬ 
ness.  As  to  the  growth  of  horn,  where  there  is  great  determina¬ 
tion  of  blood  to  the  foot,  if  the  foot  be  subject  to  considerable 
pressure,  there  is  no  extra  growth  of  horn.  There  may  be  great 
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determination  without  much  growth  of  horn.  In  the  case  referm 
to,  the  wound  might  have  healed,  but  the  horn  be  of  that  pecu 
liarly  soft  kind  which  admits  of  a  second  separation.  In  canke 
a  second  separation  often  takes  place  between  the  newly-formec 
horn  and  the  parts  beneath.  Separation  between  the  inner  anc 
outer  layers  of  the  crust  may  take  place  in  any  part  of  the  foot 
but  oftenest  at  the  toe :  this  is  called  seedy  toe,  from  the  coaou- 
lated  blood  thrown  out  resembling  little  granules  or  seeds. 

Goodwin  lecollected  a  case  of  seedy  toe  i  there  was  sepa- 
ration  half  way  up.  On  examining  the  foot,  he  found  disease  in 
the  coffin  bone,  as  well  as  in  the  laminae,  and  opposite  to  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  laminae.  This  horse  had  had  a  contracted 
foot  for  many  years,  without  lameness,  and  the  seedy  toe,  perhaps, 
as  long.  The  sole  was  concave. 

Professor  Coleman  referred  to  neurotomy  as  certainly  diminish- 
mg  the  torture  of  the  animal,  and  thus  lessening  the  determination 
of  blood  to  the  part.  No  danger  could  result  from  it. 

Mi.  I  ercivall  doubted  whether,  pain  being  removed,  the  ani- 

nial  would  not  throw  so  much  weight  on  the  limb  as  to  injure 
it  irreparably.  '  J  i 

Professor  Coleman  thought  not,  where  the  crust  is  particularly 
strong,  as  in  this  disease. 

Mi.  Field  remarked,  that  as  a  convex  sole  is  the  frequent  con¬ 
sequence  of  inflammation  of  the  foot,  and  separation  of  the  horny 
and  sensible  laminae,  if  you  take  away  sensation  you  will  probably 
increase  this  evil.  If  a  portion  of  the  crust  were  removed  in 

canker,  and  the  foot  exposed  to  wet  and  pressure,  the  sole  would 
sink. 

Professor  Coleman  principally  referred  to  canker  of  the  soles, 
bais  and  frogs;  then  neurotomy  is  a  most  important  measure. 
He  would  simply  divide — excision  is  scarcely  necessary  at  any1 
time,  and  not  advisable  here :  you  do  not  want  to  continue  the 
loss  of  sensation. 

Mi.  1  etcivall.  Horses  frequently  bear  their  weight  on  the 
cankered  sole  without  inconvenience. 

Mr.  J.  Turner  objected  to  the  term  specific  used  by  Mr. 
Palmer.  1  hese  fungous  granulations  were  not  uncommon ;  and 
the  disease  was  seldom  sudden  in  its  appearance,  or  at  first  very 
lapid  in  its  progress.  He  has  seen  it  arise  not  only  from  thrush, 
grease,  and  prick,  but  from  neglected  quittor. 

Mr.  King  thought  it  was  specific,  else  whence  the  difficulty  of 
curing.  He  thought  it  constitutional,  and  even  hereditary.  He 
lecollected  a  great  canker-footed  horse.  A  large  proportion  of 
his  piogeny  inherited  his  infirmities.  He  did  not  think  white 
heeled  horses  more  subject  to  canker  or  grease  than  others,  nor 
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d  lie  trace  it  to  high  heels.  All  cart-horses  must  have  high 
3els,  to  give  them  foot-hold. 

Mr.  J.  Turner  hazarded  an  opinion  at  variance  with  the  pro- 
ssion.  He  thought  canker  a  mere  local  disease  :  as  completely 
»  as  any  other.  In  all  his  cases  he  had  been  tolerably  successful  ; 
id  he  had  carefully  abstained  from  any  constitutional  treat- 
ent.  He  applied  caustic,  so  completely  as  to  destroy  every  part 
‘  the  fungus ;  and  persevered  until  the  wound  had  a  perfectly 
ialthy  granulating  surface.  Exercise,  spare  diet,  and  pressure 
lould  be  diligently  attended  to. 

Mr.  Field  thought  that  Mr.  Turner’s  theory  would  have  taken 
;e  profession  by  surprise;  whereas  it  was  that  to  which  he,  and 

■  i  believed  almost  every  practitioner,  subscribed.  He  never  re- 
irded  it  as  a  constitutional  disease,  nor  knew  of  any  one  who 
d.  This  was  one  of  those  circumstances  wrhich  showed  the 
icessity  of  the  Veterinary  Medical  Society ,  that  we  might  really 
low  what  each  believed  and  practised. 

Professor  Coleman  understood  Mr.  King  to  say,  that  the  pro- 
my  of  the  cankered  stallion  was  cankered.  This  must  be  con- 
itutional.  Horses  with  thick  skins  are  more  disposed  to  grease 
id  canker — thus  far  constitutional.  Not  the  disease,  but  the 
•edisposition  to  it,  from  their  peculiar  conformation,  inherited  from 
e  sire.  A  person  with  a  narrow  chest  is  liable  to  consump- 
in.  He  does  not  inherit  consumption,  but  he  inherits  that 
articular  form  which  disposes  him  to  consumption. 

Mr.  King. — If  you  cure  one  foot  the  other  will  often  become 
fected — nay,  it  will  sometimes  go  all  round  :  this  looks  as  if  it 
ere  constitutional. 

Professor  Coleman. — It  is  possible  that  both  parties  may  be, 

■  a  certain  degree,  right,  and  both  wrong.  If  a  horse  were  af- 
cted  with  grease  that  ended  in  canker,  you  would  deem  it  right 

■  give  diuretics,  in  order  to  cure  the  grease ;  and  the  removal  of 
le  grease  would  facilitate  the  cure  of  the  canker.  In  the  111a- 
•rity  of  cases  there  is  grease,  and  grease  previous  to  canker. 

Mr.  Goodiuin  firmly  believed  it  to  be  constitutional.  It  was 
mnected  with  grease — it  alternated  with  grease, — and  it  changed 
‘om  foot  to  foot. 

I  Mr.  J.  Turner  asked  how  it  wras  to  be  accounted  for,  thatquittor 
lould  so  often  degenerate  into  canker, — this  could  not  be  con- 

ltutional. 

Mr.  Mavor. — There  was  a  predisposition  in  the  foot  to  take 

I  canker.  He  lately  had  under  his  care  a  bad  case  of  canker. 

II  the  sole  was  destroyed,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  hoof, 
aving  only  about  two  inches  of  sound  horn  at  the  coronet, 
/hile  he  was  treating  the  other  foot  for  simple  thrush,  it  also 
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became  cankered.  In  one  case  of  canker  he  was  compelled  t 
apply  the  actual  cautery  all  over  the  surface. 

Mr.  Field  explained,  that  when  he  stated  that  canker  was  local 

p  ^  lie  predisposition  existed  in  th 

texture  ol  the  part,  and  not  in  the  blood.  If  it  appeared  occasion 
ally  in  all  four  feet,  or  changed  from  foot  to  foot,  it  is  because  th. 
texture  is  the  same  in  all.  So  far  as  his  practice  extended,  no  mod 
of  treatment  would  succeed  without  removing  the  whole  of  th 
cankered  surface. 

Professor  Coleman  thought  it  must  be  more  decidedly  con 
stitutional  than  as  dependent  merely  on  texture,  from  the  cir 
cumstance  of  the  Arabian  being  so  seldom  affected  with  canke 
or  grease,  all  other  circumstances  being  the  same ;  and  therefore 
and  especially  if  connected  with  grease,  the  treatment  shouk 
be  in  some  measure  constitutional  as  well  as  local. 

Mr.  Held  was  even  inclined  to  consider  grease  very  much  as  i 
local  complaint.  The  predisposition  to  it  wras  as  great  as  ever 
but  from  superior  preventive  treatment,  and  that  principally  of  i 
local  nature,  it  was  now  comparatively  seldom  seen. 

Mr.  J .  Turner  once  treated  a  horse  that  had  the  disease  mon 
than  two  years.  When  he  saw  the  animal  it  had  no  sole,  no  frog 
no  bars.  It  was  one  mass  of  fungus.  Afterwards  he  found  thai 
the  foot  had  no  sides,  no  toes;  all  was  hollow  and  fungus  to  th( 
very  hair.  He  used  no  constitutional  means — he  did  not  o-iv( 
one  grain  of  medicine,  but  applied  the  knife,  the  caustic,  anc 
pressure  diligently  and  in  earnest;  and  the  horse  did  well. 

Mr.  Goodwin  bore  testimony  to  the  benefit  of  the  applicatior 
of  caustic.  A  good  granulating  surface  could  not  be  produced 
without  it. 

Mr.  Field  used  the  lunar  caustic,  Mr.  Turner  the  iEgyptia- 
cum,  made  with  crystallized  verdigrease ;  and  both  urged  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  uniform  and  considerable  pressure.  Professor  Coleman 
recommended  exercise,  as  going  in  a  mill ;  and  Mr.  King  would 
even  turn  out  on  a  dry  pasture  in  dry  weather. 


ERRATA  IN  OUR  LAST  NUMBER. 

Page  107,  line  1,  for  Grease  read  Canker 
420  ,,  20  ,,  r/rair  ,,  gram 

422  ,,  ult,  ,,  5fs  ,,  ^ij. 


*+*  Notices  to  various  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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ON  SCROTAL  HERNIA. 

By  Mr.  Molyneux. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Veterinarian. 

Sir, — HAVING  seen  a  great  many  cases  of  scrotal  hernia  in 
India,  I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  a  few  lines  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  which  I  trust  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  the  young  vete¬ 
rinarians  proceeding  to  that  country. 

We  are  told  that  the  disease  is  not  so  frequent  in  the  horse 
[  (although  in  him  the  abdominal  ring  is  always  open)  as  in  the 
human  subject,  and  this  is  accounted  for  by  the  horizontal  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  animal;  but  I  have  seen  in  him  very  many  instances  of 
this  kind  of  hernia  that  seem  totally  at-  variance  with  such  an 
opinion ;  and  I  venture  to  predict,  that  in  the  course  of  a  little 
time  I  shall  be  borne  out  by  the  coincidence  of  our  professional 
brethren  now  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company.  In  this 
service  many  valuable  horses  are  lost  from  the  superficial  observ¬ 
er’s  thinking  “  strangury,”  or  something  of  the  kind,  exists;  but 
now,  as  there  are  veterinary  surgeons  attached  to  it,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  light  thrown  upon  this  as  well 
as  many  other  diseases.  The  disease  is  very  unfrequent  in  this 
country : — why?  because  in  it  most  horses  are  castrated,  by  which 
means  the  abdominal  ring  becomes  sufficiently  closed  to  prevent 
any  protrusion  of  intestine  :  but  in  India,  where  horses  are  usually 
uncut,  it  is,  I  believe,  in  them  a  more  frequent  occurrence  than  in 
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the  human  subject,  at  least  I  have  both  seen  and  heard  of  more 
instances;  and  the  reason  is  obvious, — the  abdominal  ring  is 
always  open  :  if,  indeed,  it  was  closed,  as  in  geldings,  hernia 
would  be  less  frequent  than  in  the  human  subject.  The  affection 
is  not  confined  to  military  horses,  for  it  has  been  known  to  exist 
in  others.  Exertion  is  the  chief,  and,  I  believe,  almost  only 
cause,  but  I  knew  it  once  to  be  produced  by  constipation ;  even 
here  the  exertion  used  in  expelling  the  faeces  must,  I  think,  be 
said  to  be  the  cause.  When  it  takes  place  in  the  field,  cavalry 
exeicise  ground,  or  riding  schools,  the  animal  sometimes  shows 
symptoms  of  illness  on  the  spot,  but  generally  he  returns  as  if 
nothing  occurred,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  begins  to  look 
dull,  and  appears  weak  about  the  back  and  loins :  this  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  pain  in  the  abdomen;  he  lies  down,  frequently  rolls, 
looks  at  his  flanks,  his  pulse  is  a  little  quickened,  and,  in  fact,  he 
exhibits  all  the  symptoms  of  spasmodic  cholic,  with  this  difference, 
that  there  is  no  remission  of  pain,  the  scrotum  of  the  affected  side 
is  large,  and  the  testicle  appears  to  be  drawn  up.  By  feeling  the 
chord,  it  will  be  at  once  perceived  there  is  something  extraneous 
protruded. 

In  this  stage  of  the  disease  a  large  quantity,  generally  from  five 
to  eight  or  ten  quarts  of  blood  should  be  drawn  from  the  jugular 
vein ;  then  let  him  be  thrown  down,  turned  on  his  back,  and  kept 
so  by  means  of  a  few  tight  bundles  of  straw  properly  placed  at 
each  side  :  by  throwing  the  rope  of  the  hobbles  over  a  collar-beam, 
he  can  be  more  easily  kept  in  the  wished-for  position.  The  leg' 
of  the  affected  side  being  first  of  all  loosened  from  the  others, 
and  drawn  a  little  backwards,  and  having  applied  a  little  sweet 
oil  to  the  scrotum,  to  admit  of  easy  friction,  the  testicle  should  be 
grasped  by  the  left  hand,  and  the  fore-finger  and  thumb  of  the  right 
should  be  constantly,  and  with  considerable  force,  compresssed 
along  the  chord  from  the  testicle  towards  the  ring,  for  the  space 
of  at  least  one  hour,  unless  reduction  takes  place  in  a  less  time. 
This  “  taxis/’  as  it  is  termed,  if  persevered  in  judiciously,  will 
succeed  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  particularly  if  there  has  been  a 
sufficiency  of  blood  extracted  to  relax  the  muscles.  Should  there 
be  an  occasion,  which  there  very  seldom  will,  if  the  above  taxis 
be  properly  conducted,  the  tobacco  enema,  and  the  application  of 
ice  to  the  parts,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Percivall  in  page  62  of 
his  second  volume,  might,  I  think,  be  attended  with  benefit ;  at 
all  events,  it  would  be  advisable  to  tiy  them  prior  to  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  an  operation  which  I  am  presently  to  describe.  When 
the  hernia  is  reduced,  the  animal  will  instantly  cease  struggling, 
and  remain  perfectly  quiet ;  then,  after  a  lapse  of  a  few  minutes, 
he  should  be  allowed  to  turn  on  the  side  opposite  the  affected  one, 
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by  removing  the  bundles  of  straw  from  that  side :  when  in  this 
position  about  ten  minutes,  the  hobbles  should  be  gently  un¬ 
buckled,  the  animal  allowed  to  remain  as  quiet  as  possible,  and 
permitted  to  rise  at  his  own  will.  Let  him  now,  for  five  or  six 
days,  be  kept  on  bran  diet,  and  in  a  state  of  perfect  rest ;  he  may 
then,  morning  and  evening,  have  gentle  walking  exercise,  which 
is  to  be  gradually  increased  in  length,  &c.,  and  at  the  same  time 
his  diet  must  be  gradually  changed  from  bran  to  oats,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  “gram”  which  in  India  is  the  substitute  for 
oats.  Should,  at  any  time,  the  pulse  become  hard,  and  symp¬ 
tomatic  fever  supervene,  a  little  blood  must  be  extracted,  and  half 
a  drachm  of  Barbadoes  aloes  given  every  fourth  or  sixth  hour,  till 
the  fcecal  matter  becomes  softened. 

The  foregoing  is  generally  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  done ;  but 
as  strangulation  sometimes  takes  place,  an  operation  will  be  in¬ 
dispensable. 

Having  cast  and  placed  the  horse  as  before  directed,  an  inci¬ 
sion  should  be  made  through  the  scrotum,  as  if  for  castration ;  the 
fore  finger  of  the  left  hand  should  then  be  passed  forwards  between 
the  tunica  vaginalis  and  testicle  along  the  chord  towards  the  ab¬ 
dominal  ring ;  then  pressing  the  finger  outwards,  make  an  open¬ 
ing  into  the  inguinal  canal,  by  cutting  down  on  the  tip  of  it. 
Mr.  Hodgson  was  the  first  who  introduced  this  operation,  and,  I 
can  with  truth  aver,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  East  India 
Company.  By  means  of  these  two  openings,  you  can  with  ease 
examine  the  state  of  the  ring,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases,  by 
gently  pressing  the  protrusion  into  the  abdomen,  reduce  the  her¬ 
nia  :  sometimes,  however,  in  order  to  do  this,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  enlarge  the  ring ;  this  ought  to  be  done  in  an  upward  direction, 
and  with  a  concealed  bistoury,  for  by  means  of  the  screw  the  en¬ 
largement  can  be  made  any  size  the  operator  wishes  :  the  smallest 
slit  I  always  found  sufficient,  but  practitioners  must  use  their  own 
discretion  in  this  as  well  as  in  many  other  particulars. 

The  hernia  being  reduced,  the  animal  should  be  allowed  to  rise, 
as  before  directed ;  and  if  the  constitution  does  not  become  affected, 
no  other  treatment  than  what  I  have  already  stated  about  diet 
and  exercise  will  be  necessary.  Local  inflammation  and  swelling 
of  the  parts  will  be  a  necessaiy  consequence,  ordinary  measures 
for  the  suppression  of  which  must  be  adopted.  In  case  of  ab¬ 
scesses  forming,  the  first  incision  made  in  the  scrotum  will,  from 
its  dependency,  be  found  of  essential  service. 

Mr.  Coleman,  in  his  lectures,  recommends  in  this  kind  of  her¬ 
nia  an  opening  to  be  made  through  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  the 
hand,  with  its  palm  presented  to  the  intestines,  to  be  introduced 
into  the  abdomrnal  cavity  ;  their  the  intestine  to  be  taken  between 
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the  two  tore  fingers,  and  gradually  drawn  into  the  abdomen,  after 
which  a  compress  and  bandage  to  be  applied :  this  I  imagine  to 
be  an  excellent  plan,  and  well  worthy  of  trial. 

In  some  subjects  the  disease  will  never  occur  a  second  time,  in 
others  there  are  frequent  relapses :  when  it  comes  on  a  second, 
oi,  at  all  events,  a  third  time,  I  would  adopt  castration,  after 
which  I  never  knew  it  to  take  place. 

Peritoneal  inflammation  is  a  very  frequent  attendant  on  hernia 
particularly  when  strangulation  occurs ;  but  as  there  is  no  pecu¬ 
liarity  m  the  symptoms  or  treatment,  it  would  be  superfluous 
ioi  me  to  trespass  on  your  valuable  pages  by  describing  that  which 
is  quite  familiar  to  even  the  most  juvenile  veterinarian:  I  will 
therefore  conclude  by  warning  the  practitioner  who  may  have  a 
case  of  hernia,  to  be  ever  on  the  watch,  and,  in  fact,  to  expect  the 
approach  of  that  inflammation  which  is  so  dreadful  in  its  conse¬ 
quences,  but  which,  through  caution  and  attention,  may  be  easily 
suppiessed  by  a  prompt  application  of  the  ordinary  means. 
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ASCITES. 

By  Mr.  William  Percivall,  M.R.C.S. 

[Read  at  the  Veterinary  Medical  Society,  Oct.  7th,  1829.] 

SOME  author  has  made  a  remark  which  deserves  to  be  trea¬ 
sured  up  in  the  mind  (particularly  in  the  mind  of  the  medical 
man),  since  all  knowledge  is  a  compound  of  observation,  investi¬ 
gation,  and  experience,  —  “  I  wish  every  one  would  only  write 
what  he  knows ,  and  as  much  as  he  knows.”  I  wish  every  veteri- 
naiian  would  ;  for  then  we  should  force  on  that  slowest  of  growth 
of  all  branches  of  our  art,  the  Practice  of  Medicine. 

It  falls  to  my  lot  to  present  the  veterinary  community  with 
another  case,  I  would  not  say  of  rare ,  but,  rather,  of  uncommon 
occurrence,— one  of  ascites.  It  makes  the  fifth,  I  think,  in  my 
own  practice.  J 

A  five-year-old  horse,  15  hands  1^  inch  in  height,  short?' * 
round,  and  compact  in  form,  and  plump  in  condition,  “  caught 
cold  about  the  middle  of  last  July.  He  got  wet  through  on  the 
occasion,  and  was  in  that  state,  while  still  out  with  his  rider, 
seized  with  a  shivering  ;  even  then  he  was  not  brought  home,  but 
was  kept  walking  about  for  upwards  of  an  hour  afterwards,  and 
then  walked  a  distance  of  two  miles  to  the  stable.  The  conse- 
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quence  of  this  was  a  pretty  sharp  attack  of  inflammation  of  the 
lungs.  His  malady,  however,  was  got  under  in  a  few  days,  by 
the  active  means  usually  had  recourse  to  ;  and,  at  the  expiration 
of  three  weeks,  the  horse  was  sufficiently  restored  to  return  to  his 
own  stable,  to  recruit  his  strength  and  condition,  neither  of  which, 
however,  had  suffered  very  perceptible  diminution. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  my  convalescent,  whose  malady  had 
been  so  summarily  cured,  and  with  such  little  apparent  expense 
to  himself  of  strength  or  embonpoint,  could  not  fail  to  go  on  well, 
I  lost  sight  of  him  almost  for  a  fortnight  afterwards :  about  that 
period  he  was  brought  to  me  again,  with  the  complaint  of  a 
swelling  of  the  sheath  and  belly.  I  found  on  examination  that 
this  was  nothing  more  than  common  anasarca;  and  I  prescribed 
some  aperient  and  diuretic  medicine  to  be  taken  daily,  and  gave 
directions  that  he  should  be  walked  out  for  an  hour  every  morn¬ 
ing  and  afternoon. 

The  medicine  operated,  and  the  tumefaction  abated;  but  it  did 
not  altogether  subside,  although  I  confidently  expected  that  it 
soon  would. 

No  sooner,  however,  was  the  operation  of  the  medicine  com¬ 
pletely  passed  over,  than  the  sheath  and  abdominal  parietes 
(which,  indeed,  had  all  along  remained  unnaturally  puffy)  began 
again  to  fill.  I  now  bled  him,  and  afterwards  prescribed  as 
before. 

A  second  time  I  succeeded  in  reducing  the  swelling,  but  not 
to  the  same  extent  as  before  :  however,  shortly  afterwards  I  found 
myself  compelled  a  third  time  to  take  measures  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  course  of  this  obstinate  anasarca.  On  this  occasion  I  also 
bled  him ;  but  this  bleeding  I  followed  up  with  purges  more 
potent,  and  in  larger  doses  than  I  had  given  on  the  former  occa¬ 
sion.  I  succeeded  their  use  with  the  administration  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  ball  morning  and  evening,  and  continued  the  exercise  twice 
a-day : — 

R.  Powdered  digitalis  and  calomel,  each  half  a  drachm  ; 

Nitre,  half  an  ounce;  and 
Treacle  sufficient  to  make  the  ball; 

and  I  followed  up  this  with  the  exhibition  of  a  tonic  medicine : 
the  one  I  used  was  half  an  ounce  of  sulphate  of  iron,  dissolved 
in  a  pint  of  strong  ale,  giving  this  dose  morning  and  evening. 

My  patient  improved  most  of  all  under  the  operation  of  active 
purges;  less  under  that  of  the  sedative  and  diuretic  medicine;  and 
least  of  all  under  the  influence  of  tonics.  I  had  all  along  suspected 
the  water  was  accumulating  within  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  of 
late  I  had  felt  daily  more  and  more  persuaded  that  my  prognosis 
was  turning  out  to  be  but  too  well  founded.  The  pulse  hud  been 
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at  times  as  high  as  60 ;  it  was  at  no  period  lower  than  50  :  other¬ 
wise  it  communicated  nothing  remarkable.  His  appetite  had  been 
very  good,  but  of  late  it  had  greatly  failed  him ;  he  got  squeam¬ 
ish  about  his  food,  so  that  we  were  compelled  to  get  some  green- 
meat  to  coax  him  to  feed.  He  would  also  at  times  pick  a  little 
corn.  During  his  last  illness  he  was  never  seen  lying  down,  until 
the  morning  before  the  one  of  the  attack  which  ended  in  his  death. 
He  was  naturally  a  lively,  high-spirited  horse ;  he  became  latterly 
quiet,  patient,  and  mopish  in  his  manners ;  but  he  had  at  no  time 
been  seen  to  manifest  any  expression  of  inward  pain. 

I  had  for  some  time  observed  that  his  belly  appeared  enlarged  ; 
and  when  I  came  to  direct  attention  to  it,  I  found  that  those  best 
acquainted  with  him  concurred  in  this  opinion.  I  made  attempts 
to  discover  the  presence  of  fluid  within  by  auscultation ,  fluctua¬ 
tion,  &c.,  and  I  thought  these  tests  confirmed  our  suspicions ;  but 
in  my  mind  they  are  so  light  in  value,  that  I  put  but  little  com¬ 
parative  reliance  in  them. 

On  Saturday,  the  11th  of  September,  in  making  my  usual 
morning  visit,  I  found  my  patient,  for  the  first  time  since  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  his  present  malady,  lying  down;  and,  to  every 
appearance,  at  such  ease,  that  I  passed  on  rather  than  run  the 
risk  of  disturbing  him.  However,  on  my  return,  about  half  an 
hour  after,  he  had  arisen.  I  perceived  him,  I  imagined,  unusually 
low  and  heavy  this  morning ;  and  I  found,  on  enquiry,  that  he 
had  not  eaten  his  com,  nor  indeed  his  green  food,  with  his  accus¬ 
tomed  appetite ;  in  fact,  that  he  had  left  both  feeds  only  partly 
consumed. 

His  bowels  at  this  time  were  relaxed  from  the  green  food.  I 
directed  that  he  should  continue  his  tonic  medicine ;  and  that  the 
setons  and  rowel,  both  which  appeared  to  be  growing  dry,  should 
be  stimulated  with  a  terebinthine  dressing.  I  began  to  think  that 
my  patient  was  advancing  more  rapidly 

“  To  that  bourne  whence  no  traveller  returns 
and  that  he  had  already  passed  the  barrier  beyond  which  all 
human  aid  or  art  is  but  “  malicious  mockery.  ”  And  yet  to  by¬ 
standers  all  this  even  appeared  as  nothing;  ’twas  but  a  little 
swelling  underneath  the  belli/. 

“  ’Tis  nothing says  the  fool “  But,”  says  the  friend, 

“  This  nothing,  sir,  will  bring  you  to  your  end : 

“  Do  I  not  see  your  dropsy-belly  swell  ?” 

What  rendered  his  exterior  appearance  more  deceptions  was, 
that,  to  the  last,  he  did  not  show  any  marked  emaciation ;  and 
his  spirits,  so  high  and  mettlesome  in  health,  even  at  this  hour 
seemed  inclined  to  be  playful  when  he  was  touched  in  any  sore 
or  ticklish  part. 
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On  Sunday,  September  12th,  I  was  called  out  of  bed  at  seven 
o'clock  to  look  at  the  subject  of  the  present  case,  with  a  report 
that  he  had  been  just  seized  with  “the  gripes.”  I  went  imme¬ 
diately,  and  found  him  pawing  the  litter,  with  a  pulse  at  70, 
rather  soft  than  hard,  and  a  countenance  betraying  inward  pain, 
rather  of  a  chronic  than  an  acute  character;  added  to  which,  he 
every  now  and  then  regarded  his  flank  with  a  woful  look,  as 
much  as  to  say,  I  am  sorely  in  pain  in  my  belly,  I  administered 
to  him  instantly, 

Tincture  of  opium,  and  spirit  of  turpentine,  of  each  two  ounces  ;  and 

Warm  water,  a  pint ; 

and,  afterwards,  an  emollient  injection.  Also,  he  was  more  thickly 
clothed,  and  had  flannel  bandages  wrapped  around  his  legs. 

The  injection,  consisting  of  about  six  quarts  of  liquid,  passed 
out  again,  speedily  after  its  administration,  without  any  commix¬ 
ture  of  dung,  during  the  time  the  man  was  leading  him  out;  for 
I  had  him  slowly  walked  about  for  awhile,  in  hopes  of  producing 
a  motion. 

The  symptoms  returning  on  his  being  led  into  his  box  again, 
I  ordered  this  ball : — 


Powdered  opium  one  drachm, 

Common  turpentine  half  an  ounce, 

Powdered  ginger  half  an  ounce. 

After  this  was  given,  he  lay  down  ;  and  he  did  so,  first  by 
scraping  the  straw  with  his  fore  foot  all  into  a  heap  underneath 
his  belly ;  then  kneeling  down,  he  sank  his  belly  upon  the  heap 
of  straw  :  after  which  he  rolled  upon  his  side  and  lay  extended 
at  full  length,  only  that  he  ever  and  anon  would  raise  his  head, 
turn  it  round,  and  cast  a  look  full  of  sorrowful  expression  at  his 
afflicted  belly.  All  this  he  repeated  many  times  in  the  course  of 
this  final  stage  of  his  malady. 

I  did  not  venture  to  give  any  more  medicine  internally  for  three 
hours  from  this ;  in  the  interval,  employing,  simply,  cloths  dip¬ 
ped  in  very  hot  water  to  the  belly,  and  repeating  the  injection : 
no  dung,  however,  passed,  although  he  staled  frequently,  voiding 
a  few  ounces ;  neither  did  there  appear  to  be  any  cessation  of 
the  pain.  While  erect,  he  was  continually  pawing  :  while  down, 
he  lay  upon  his  side,  and  looked  up  every  half  minute  or  so  at  his 
belly. 

At  one  o’clock  p.  m.,  he  got  the  following  drink  : — 

Oil  one  pint  and  a  half. 

Tincture  of  opium  a*id  spirits  of  turpentine,  each  two  ounces. 


And  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  the  injection  and  fomentation 
were  both  repeated. 
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Towards  evening,  perceiving  that  my  patient  was  rapidly  sink¬ 
ing  from  the  wearing  pain  he  endured/ and  that  he  began  to  show 
signs  of  weakness  and  exhaustion,  I  had  some  thick  oatmeal 
gruel  given  to  him,  through  a  horn,  from  time  to  time.  In  fact, 
1  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  relieving  even  (putting  every  other 
consideration  quite  out  of  the  question)  a  malady  which  owed  its 
presence  to  what  had  been  for  some  weeks  most  insidiously  creep¬ 
ing  on  within  the  abdominal  cavity :  I  therefore  resolved  to  relin¬ 
quish  the  vessel  (I  could  not  save)  to  its  fate,  simply  standing 
by  as  a  quiet  spectator  of  the  wreck ;  an  event  that  took  place  at 
one  o’clock  the  next  morning. 

ft  may  be  right  to  add,  that,  as  he  approached  his  end,  the 
swelling  of  the  belly  and  sheath  sensibly  diminished,  and  the 
issues  were  found  to  be  completely  dried  up. 

Examination  of  the  Body . 

Being  prepared  for  the  presence  of  water,  I  used  more  than 
ordinary  precautions  in  laying  open  the  cavity  of  the  belly.  No 
sooner  were  the  soft  parietes  of  it  (which  exhibited  a  thick  layer 
of  fat)  cut  through,  than  our  expectations  were  found  to  be 
fully  realized :  a  fluid  very  like  whey  in  its  appearance  rose  up 
the  instant  the  opening  was  made,  and  flowed  over  the  sides  in 
such  various  directions,  that  much  of  it  was  lost  before  a  vessel 
could  be  introduced  to  collect  it.  We  measured  four  gallons  and 
a  half  afterwards,  which,  with  what  had  escaped,  and  what 
still  filled  the  pelvis  and  vacuities  about  the 'spine,  altogether 
amounted,  in  our  estimation,  to  at  least  six  gallons.  Small  focculi 
of  lymph  were  seen  floating  in  the  fluid,  and  lightly  adhering  in 
various  places  to  the  surface  of  the  intestines. 

The  peritoneum  evinced  itself  the  seat  of  disease.  The  pa¬ 
rietal  portion  was  but  little  changed  in  appearance ;  but  the  vis¬ 
ceral  tunic  had  become  altered  in  texture,  opaque  and  thickened, 
and  showed  patches  of  inflammation  of  the  chronic  character : 
thus  accounting  at  once  for  the  water  and  the  paroxysm  of  suf¬ 
fering  which  preceded  death. 

Most  of  the  medicine  was  found  in  the  stomach  in  a  state  of 
solution  ;  part  of  it  however  was  detected  in  the  small  intestines. 
The  villous  coat  presented  a  blush  upon  its  central  part.  The 
liver  was  pale  clay-coloured,  but  it  appeared  to  be  sound.  The 
kidneys  contained  purulent  matter  within  their  infundibula. 

The  lungs  were  redder  than  usual,  and  appeared  to  have  sus¬ 
tained  some  slight  agglutination  of  their  reticular  texture :  other¬ 
wise,  they  were  sound.  There  was  no  fluid  within  the  thorax, 
nor  any  within  the  pericardium. 
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ON  BREEDING. 

-By  Mr.  Karkeek,  Truro . 

To  choose  a  youthful  steed  with  courage  fired, 

To  breed  him,  break  him,  back  him,  are  required 
>  Experienc’d  masters,  and  in  sundry  ways, 

Their  labour  equal,  and  alike  their  praise. 

Dryden’s  translation  of  Virgil. 

FEW  animals  have  afforded  a  greater  field  to  the  poet  for  dis¬ 
playing  his  imaginative  flights,  or  have  better  deserved  the  uni¬ 
versal  and  just  applause  which  have  been  paid  him,  than  the 
horse.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  write  any  laboured  encomiums  of 
my  own,  for  it  would  be  as  “  wasteful  and  ridiculous  ” 

“  To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily, 

To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet," 

as  to  endeavour,  with  my  feeble  powers,  to  set  forth  his  perfec¬ 
tions,  when  poets  in  all  ages  have  delighted 

“  The  swift-heel’d  horse  to  praise,  and  sing  Ills  rapid  flight." 

Amongst  the  many  authors  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
in  describing  the  qualities  of  this  noble  animal,  Virgil  stands  pre¬ 
eminent.  From  his  knowledge  of  rural  affairs,  and  of  natural  his¬ 
tory,  which  he  was  master  of  in  so  eminent  a  degree,  we  need  not 
wonder  that  his  lofty  genius  inspired  him  to  laud  the  actions  of 

“  The  generous  horse,  that,  nobly  wild, 

Neighs  on  the  hills,  and  dares  the  angry  lion;" 

and  having,  when  young,  cultivated  the  science  of  medicine,  he 
’  was  able  to  discourse  on  their  diseases,  and  well  “to  sing” 

“  Morborum  quoque  te  causas,  et  signa  doccbo." 

The  art  of  training  and  breeding  horses,  and  rendering  them 
subservient  to  the  use  of  man,  was  once  in  such  high  repute,  that 
“iTTroJapusc,”  or  horse-breaker,  was  thought  to  be  a  title  worthy 
of  kings  and  heroes.  iEschylus  introduces  Prometheus  boast¬ 
ing  that,  amongst  other  useful  inventions,  he  had  taught  mortals 
how  to  render  horses  obedient — 

“  I3y  me  the  harness’d  steed  was  train’d  to  whirl 
The  rapid  car,  and  grace  the  pride  of  wealth. " 

The  Muse  has  ever  varied  her  theme,  by  “singing  sometimes 
the  hero,  sometimes  tl;e  horse and  in  such  high  estimation  were 
they  held  by  the  ancients,  as  to  be  considered  worthy  of  a  situa¬ 
tion  even  in  the  “  Elysian  fields,”  where  Ovid  describes  them  as 
“  living  on  ambrosia  ;” 
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“  Ignem  que  vomentes 
Ambrosiae  succo  saturos  praesepibus  altis 
Quadrupedes  ducunt;” 

and  imagines  the  sun  rode  along  the  sky  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
swift  horses,  to  communicate  his  light  and  warmth  to  mankind. 

Virgil,  in  his  “  poetic  flight,”  soars  even  beyond  this,  by  sup¬ 
posing  some  of  them  to  be  composed  of  different  materials  from 
other  animals.  In  consequence  of  their  immense  speed,  he  calls 
them  u  air-born  racers, ”  from  an  idea  that  mares  have  conceived 
by  the  western  wind,  and  propagated  their  kind  without  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  male : 

“  IlIcC 

Ore  omnes  versae  in  Zephyrum,  stant  rnpibus  altis, 

Exceptant  que  Jeves  auras  ;  et  sagpe  sine  ullis 
Conjugiis,  vento  gravedae  (mirabile  dictu!)”  &c. ; 

from  whence  Tasso  has  evidently  borrowed  the  birth  of  “  Ray¬ 
mond  s  horse  Gierusalem,”  Canto  7,  and  thus  beautifully  describes 
him : 

“  Volta  fapertabocca  incontro  I?ora 
Raecagliae  i  semi  del  fecondo  vento, 

E  de  tepidi  fiati  (o  meraviglia),”  &c. 

The  sacred  writings  speak  of  the  horse  as  one  of  the  noblest 
animals  of  the  brute  creation,  celebrated  for  beauty,  speed,  dig¬ 
nity,  wantonness,  natural  fierceness,  tameableness,  courage, 
strength,  and  adapted  for  burden,  draught  and  war : 

“  Hast  thou  given  the  horse  strength?  hast  thou  clothed  his  neck  with 
thunder?  Canst  thou  make  him  afraid  as  a  grasshopper?  The  glory  of  his 
nostrils  is  terrible. 

“  He  paweth  in  the  valley,  and  rejoiceth  in  his  strength :  he  goeth  on  to 
meet  the  armed  men. 

“  He  mocketh  at  tear,  and  is  not  affrighted ;  neither  turneth  he  back  from 
the  sword,’7  &c.  &c. 

This  bold,  energetic,  and  sublime  description  excels  every  other, 
either  ancient  or  modern;  and  the  nearest  approach  to  it  is  that 
ot  Shakespeare,  that  intimate  and  exquisite  judge  of  nature 
in  all  its  forms  :  it  deserves  attention,  if  it  only  indicate  the  vast 
stretch  of  the  poet’s  imagination : 

“  He’s  of  the  colour  of  nutmeg,  and  of  the  heat  of  ginger — 

It  is  a  beast  for  Perseus ;  he  is  as  pure  as  air  and  fire,  and 
The  dull  elements  of  earth  and  water  never  appear  in  him, 

But  only  in  patient  stilness,  while  his  rider  mounts  him  : — 

He  is  indeed  a  horse,  and  all  other  jades  you  may  call  beasts.” 

Nothing  can  be  more  surprising  than  the*  exactness  with  which 
the  horse  accomplishes  every  thing  that  is  required  of  him — 

“  Nil  actum  reputans  si  quid  superesset  agendum.” 
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He  is  the  only  animal  in  existence  that  can  be  compelled  to  run 
after  feeling  fatigued.  The  ass  refuses  to  proceed ;  the  dog  ser¬ 
vilely  crouches  at  his  master's  feet;  but  the  generous,  high-spirited 
horse  runs  with  all  his  strength,  and  in  the  extraordinary  feats 
which  he  accomplishes  to  please  his  rider  he  oftentimes  outdoes 
his  nature,  and  even  dies,  in  order  the  better  to  obey : 

Noblest  of  the  train 

That  wait  on  man,  the  fight-performing  horse, 

With  unsuspecting  readiness  he  takes 

His  murderer  on  his  back,  and  pushed  all  day 

With  bleeding  sides,  and  flanks  that  heave  for  life, 

To  the  far  distant  goal  arrives,  and  dies.  Covvpek. 

Such  is  the  horse,  who,  after  being  domesticated,  is  either  care¬ 
fully  attended  and  fed  in  “  luxurious  profusion,’"  or  reduced  to 
perpetual  slavery,  and  scantily  supplied  with  food  for  his  sustenance. 
His  natural  diseases  are  few,  but  our  ill  usage  and  neglect  entail 
on  him  a  numerous  train  of  evils  which  are  oftentimes  fatal ;  and 
if  we  compare  the  wild  horse  with  the  quiet  docile  creature  that 
has  been  subjugated  to  the  purposes  of  man  (for  his  domestication 
entailed  on  him  at  once  a  life  of  slavery  and  labour,  and  on  man¬ 
kind  one  of  the  greatest  acquisitions  from  the  animal  world),  we 
shall  find  the  former,  whose  motions  have  never  been  constrained, 

“  Wild  as  the  wild  deer,  and  untaught 

and,  proud  of  his  liberty,  he  flies  from. the  presence  of  man,  and 
disdains  his  protection :  wandering  about  in  immense  meadows,  he 
gathers  the  fertile  productions  of  a  perennial  spring, 

“  With  flowing  tail,  and  flying  mane, 

Wide  nostrils — never  stretched  by  pain, 

Mouth  bloodless  to  the  bit  and  rein, 

And  feet  that  iron  never  shod, 

And  flanks  unscarr’d  by  spur  or  rod 

but  the  latter,  by  an  unremitting  continuance  of  labour,  often¬ 
times  from  the  early  age  of  two  years  old,  beginning  in  the 
training  stable  or  riding  house,  and  his  utmost  speed  exerted  at 
a  time  when  his  strength  is  unable  to  support  it,  is  soon  crippled 
and  disabled  ;  and  after  being  nearly  worn  out  in  the  service  of 
his  master,  and  no  longer  capable  of  administering  to  his  plea¬ 
sures,  he  is  discarded,  and  consigned,  probably,  to  the  possession 
of  a  post-master,  where,  cruelly  oppressed  by  a  “  coalescence  of 
injuries,”  he  drags  out  his  miserable  existence  by  performing 
double  labour  with  half  of  his  original  strength, 

“  Till  at  last,  having  laboured,  drudged  early  and  lale. 

Bowed  down  by  degrees,  he  bends  to  his  late, — 

Blind,  old,  lean,  and  feeble,  lie  tugs  round  a  mill. 

Or  draws  sand,  till  the  sand  ol  his  hour-glass  stands  still/ 
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We  leam  fiom  natural  history,  that  the  horse*  was  originally 
a  native  of  the  old  world,  and  by  care  and  perseverance  has 

een  generated  in  the  new.  His  primitive  form  must  have  been 
similar  to  the  Eastern  breed,  since  Asia  has  always  been  regarded 
as  the  country  from  whence  sprung,  not  only  our  first  parents,  but 
there  also  are  to  be  found  all  the  animals,  in  their  wild  state,  which 
man  has  domesticated,  such  as  the  “  cowf,  ass,  sheep,  goat, 
camel,  pig,  dog,  cat,  and  even  the  serviceable  rein-deer,  man's 
only  attendant  and  friend  in  the  icy  deserts  of  the  frozen  polar 
regions.  The  horses  of  different  countries  are  in  general  distin¬ 
guished  from  each  other  by  a  peculiar  and  appropriate  conforma- 
1011;  indeed,  their  diversities  and  gradations  are  so  multifarious 
as  almost  to  appear  as  if  they  did  not  altogether  belong  to  the 
same  species ;  yet,  although  there  is  this  singular  variation  in 
their  form  and  features,  there  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  most  admi- 
iable  uniformity  m  the  whole;  for  there  appears  in  nature  a  general 
archetype,  upon  which  all  horses  are  modelled,  which  is  deterio¬ 
rated  or  improved  by  adventitious  circumstances,  such  as  climate, 

diversity  *  ^  ^  0t  ^  externa*  causes>  without  any  original 

We  will  now  take  a  cursory  survey  of  the  horses  of  different 

countries,  and  afterwards  consider  the  cause  of  the  variation  of 
their  species. 


Great  Britain. 

She  gave  the  horse,  and  gives  the  olive  too.  Parnell. 

No  country  can  boast  of  producing  so  many  different  kinds  of 
horses,  to  such  high  perfection,  as  the  English.  We  have  been 
tor  many  centuries  celebrated  for  our  superior  breed  ;  and  at  the 
present  day,  through  the  introduction  of  foreign  blood,  and  the 

worfd  ,natUre  °f  the  S011,  we  P°ssess  a  variety  that  challenges  the 

“  To  thee  is  given 

To  breed  the  sprightly  steed,  more  fleet  than  those 
-Begot  by  winds.” 


The  qualities  of  our  horses  were  clearly  proved  in  the  late  war 
where  our  cavalry  showed  over  those  of  our  allies,  as  well  as  of 

durability  a  SUpenont>r>  both  in  Point  of  strength  and 

The  period  at  which  Britain  was  first  supplied  with  horses,  and 
the  district  from  which  they  proceeded,  are  subjects  entirely  open 
o  the  conjectures  of  the  inquisitive.  It  would  be  natural  to  sup- 


Equtis  caballus,  canda  undiquc  scfosa. 
Lawrence  s  Physiological  Lectures. 


Linn.  Syst,  Nat, 
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pose,  that  they  were  introduced  into  the  island  when  it  was 
tirst  peopled,  though  at  what  period  that  happened  history  does 
not  inform  us  :  the  most  reasonable  hypothesis  is,  that  the  island 
was  first  peopled  from  the  neighbouring  shores  ol  Gaul. 

The  only  solid  information  that  can  be  obtained  concerning  the 
first  periods  of  our  national  story  rests  chiefly  on  the  authorities 
Julius  Caesar,  Tacitus,  and  some  Greek  authors,  from  whose  par¬ 
tial  histories  wre  are  taught,  that  the  horses,  as  well  as  the 
population,  though  far  from  being  numerous,  yet  were  capable  of 
striking  terror  into  Caesar’s  legions.  It  would  appear,  therefore, 
as  if  they  possessed  a  much  superior  kind  of  breed  than  what  are 
generally  considered  as  indigenous;  u  as  tlieM/elch  and  L  ovnish * 
pony,  the  hobbies  of  Ireland,  and  the  shelties  of  Scotland,”  are 
all  too  diminutive  to  have  drawn  the  war-chariots  of  the  ancient 
Britons,  which  were  found,  even  by  the  firmest  phalanx  ol  the 
Roman  veterans,  to  be  vehicles  of  tremendous  operation.  Those 
chariots  were  armed  with  sharp  blades  or  scythes,  and  hooks, 
and  were  each  impelled,  by  twro  spirited  horses,  luriously  amongthe 
ranks  of  the  enemy,  destroying  or  maiming  all  who  unsuccess¬ 
fully  endeavoured  to  intercept  their  progress.  Each  of  the  cha¬ 
riots  contained  the  charioteer  and  one  or  more  warriors,  who 
rushed  into  the  midst  of  their  enemies,  spreading  slaughter  and 
death  every  way  around. 

That  horses  were  considered  the  most  valuable  propeitv  they 
possessed  is  very  evident  from  the  coins  that  have  been  disco¬ 
vered  belonging  to  the  ancient  Britons  having  represented  on  the 
face  the  head  of  a  king  or  chief,  and  on  the  obverse  the  figure  of 

a  horse.  # 

Agriculture  was  first  introduced  to  Britain  by  the  Belgae,  but 
the  soil  wras  not  generally  cultivated  by  the  rude  natives  until 
the  country  was  colonized  by  the  Romans  ;  and,  during  their  stay 
the  horses  must  have  been  considerably  improved,  particulaily  in 
size,  by  the  introduction  of  the  Roman  breed,  as  the  Britons  are 
described  as  having  speedily  adopted  the  refined  notions  of  their 
conquerors.  On  the  secession  of  the  Romans  from  the  island,  the 
Anglo-Saxons  appear  on  the  busy  stage,  whose  sound  judgment 


•  There  are  still  some  traces  left  of  wliat  arc  usually  considered  as  the 
indigenous  breed,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  on  Goonhilly  in  Mcncage : 
they  are  a  strong  hardy  race,  between  eleven  and  thirteen  hands  high,  gene¬ 
rally  thick  heads  and  short  necks;  but  they  are  remarkably  sure-looted  and 
strong-limbed.  Formerly  they  must  have  been  still  smaller;  forCarcw,  in 
his  “  History  of  Cornwall,”  written  in  the  early  part  ot  the  reign  of  James  the 
First  says— “The  Cornish  horses  are  hardly  bred,  coarsely  led,  and  so  low 
in  stature  that  they  were  liable  to  be  seized  on  as  unstatutable,  according  to 
the  statute  of  Henry  VIII,  bv  any  one  who  caught  them  depasturizing  the 

common.” 
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in  political  economy  is  still  visible  in  that  valuable  code  of  juris, 
prudence  winch  is  the  pride  of  every  Englishman.  They  seen 
to  have  made  considerable  improvements  in  agriculture,  and  t( 
have  directed  their  attention  to  horses  in  particular,  as  a  law  was 
pi  omulgated  in  the  reign  of  Athelstan,  a.  d.  925,  “  prohibiting:* 
le  exportation  of  horses,  except  they  were  designed  as  presents 
ihese  must  have  been  the  native  kind,  or  the  prohibition  woulc 
have  been  needless ;  for  our  commerce  was  at  that  time  too  limited 
to  receive  improvement  from  any  but  the  German  kind,  to  which 
country  their  own  breed  could  be  of  no  value/’ 

The  dynasty  of  the  Danes  was  of  brief  duration:  they  are 
noticed  m  history gather  as  destroyers  and  barbarians  than  friend? 
to  social  order  But  on  the  accession  of  William  the  Conqueroi 
to  the  crown  of  England,  that  monarch  directed  his  immediate 
attention,  in  a  beneficial  way,  to  every  thing  appertaining  to  the 
aits ;  and  by  producing  a  spirit  of  commerce  and  foreign  exchange 
became  the  means  of  introducing  foreign  horses  into  the  count™! 

Roger  f  de  Belesme,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  created  by  William 
the  Conqueror  is  the  first  on  record  :  he  introduced  the  Spanish 
stalhons  into  Ins  estate  in  Powisland,  from  which  that  part  of 
Wales  was  for  many  ages  celebrated  for  a  swift  and  generous 
lace  of  horses.  Michael  Drayton,  contemporary  with  Shakspeare, 
sings  their  excellence  m  the  sixth  part  of  his  Polyalbion  ;  and 
Diraldus  Cambrensis,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II,  takes 

‘  In  haen  terlia  YV  allice  portione  quae  Powisia  dicitur  sunt  equitia  neron- 
tima,  et  equi  emissana  laudatissima,  de  Hispaniensium  equorum  generosi- 

ate  quos  ohm  Comes  Slopesbunce  llobertus  de  Belesme,  in  fines  istos  adduci 
curaverat,  ongmaliter  propagati.”  aaauci 

The  principal  step  towards  improvement  was  produced  by  the 
spintot  chivalry  which  the  Normans  introduced  to  our  island;  from 
that  time  we  can  trace  a  succession  of  causes  and  events,  which, 
with  difteient  degrees  of  influence,  contributed  to  improve  the 
breed  of  horses.  But  the  progress  of  improvement  was  slow  till 
the  separation  of  the  interests  of  the  lords  from  their  vassals, 

''  ",1  'vas  |  IC  steP  towards  abolishing  the  feudal  system  • _ 

the  husbandman  now  became  farmer  of  the  same  fields  which  he 
had  formerly  been  compelled  to  cultivate  for  the  benefit  of  another  • 

and  the  land,  by  being  divided  into  smaller  farms,  became  con- 
siderably  meliorated. 

In  the  reigns  of  Henry  the  Seventh  and  Eighth,  Arabian  and 
Barbary  horses  were  imported  into  the  country. 

The  next  change  happened  during  the  reign  of  James  the 
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’’irst*  who  imported  a  quantity  of  what  were  called  Royal  Mares 
md  Stallions  from  Barbary.  And  it  is  from  the  progeny  of  those 
Vfrican  barbs  (possessing  a  slight  mixture  of  native  blood),  puri- 
ied  by  breeding  in  and  in  with  the  Arabian  horse,  that  we  are  in- 
lebted  for  the  present  English  thorough-bred  horse,  that  not  only 
ies  with,  but  excels  all  the  horses  of  the  world  both  in  beauty  and 
qualities :  it  may  be  said  to  possess  the  beauty,  fleetness,  and 
ipirit  of  an  Arabian,  and  the  vigour  of  the  native  breed,  combined 
vith  the  proud  and  elevated  figure  of  the  African  barb. 

[To  be  continued.] 


OBSTINATE  CONSTIPATION  IN  A  MARE. 

By  Mr.  F.  King,  Sen.,  Stanmore . 

4  MARE  belonging  to  a  neighbour,  a  farmer,  was  sent  to  me, 
3upposed  to  be  griped.  The  pain  was  not  intense, — she  was  lying 
down  and  getting  up  again,  and  looking  round,  and  that  only  at 
intervals.  She  was  bled  freely,  and  an  aperient  administered  ;  injec¬ 
tions  were  employed  until  they  were  returned  without  any  faecal 
matter ;  tobacco  fumes  were  thrown  up  ;  bleedings  repeated,  aloes 
and  castor  oil  in  considerable  quantities  given,  and  plenty  of  broth 
and  mucilaginous  drink  poured  down:  still  no  relief — nothing 
passed ;  no  inflation  of  the  abdomen ;  and  occasionally  a  rum¬ 
bling  of  the  intestines  could  be  noticed :  the  mare  at  intervals 
standing  up,  apparently  free  from  pain,  and  eating  now  and  then 
a  little  hay  and  grass,  and  taking  a  little  wrater.  This  kept  hope 
alive.  This  order  of  symptoms,  however,  continued  with  very 
little  variation  for  thirteen  days.  The  abdomen  now  becoming 
hard  and  tense,  and  the  case,  as  I  thought,  quite  hopeless,  I 
determined  on  the  following  experiment.  I  secured  her  in  the  erect 
position,  and  made  an  incision  in  the  near  flank,  high  up,  large 
enough  to  introduce  my  arm.  I  soon  felt  a  portion  of  the  small 
intestines  stuffed  full,  and  quite  hard,  for,  as  nearly  as  I  could  cal¬ 
culate,  about  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  :  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
gut  was  evidently  full  of  fluid  matter.  I  began  by  grasping  the 
intestine,  and,  by  gently  pressing  it,  I  found  I  could  mix  its  con¬ 
tents  with  the  fluid  contained  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  gut, 
which,  by  degrees,  I  completely  effected.  The  opening  was  closed 
and  dressed,  and  the  distress  not  increased  by  the  operation  :  very 
soon  copious  and  frequent  stools  passed  ;  but  she  died  in  about 
six  hours  after  the  operation.  The  post  mortem  examination 
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showed  a  good  deal  of  disease  and  thickening  about  the  entrance 
of  the  caecum,  three  or  four  pustular  collections  at  that  point,  and 
the  mucous  coat  of  the  ilium,  for  some  little  distance  forward 
covered  with  pus,  but  not  so  much  discoloured  as  I  expected.  In 
such  a  case  any  attempt  may  be  justifiable ;  and,  in  regard  to  the 
opening  of  the  abdomen,  I  once  cut  away  from  a  wound  nearly  two 
pounds  of  protruded  and  strangulated  omentum,  and  the  animal  did 
well ;  and  we  all  know  the  necessary  and  commonly  harmless 
opening  of  the  side  in  spaying  sows.  I  once  myself,  in  compli-  ' 
ance  with  the  wish  of  an  experimental  master  of  mine,  spayed  ■ 
lour  two-year-old  large  Yorkshire  heifers,  and  lost  only  one  I 

^wise  read— though  I  do  not  recollect  where— and  heard 
ot  filly  foals  being  spayed  with  safety. 


ON  THE  NAVICULAR  LAMENESS  AND  NERVE 

OPERATION. 

By  James  Castley,  Esq.,  V.  S.  12 th  Royal  Lancers*. 

Dear  Sir,  NOTWITHSTANDING  any  thing  that  can  be 
said  to  the  contiaiy,  to  you  it  is  that  we  are  indebted  for  our  pre¬ 
sent  knowledge,  nay,  I  may  say,  for  all  we  know  of  the  navicular 
lameness  in  horses,  tor,  although  it  may  be  shown  that  some 
of  the  older  farriers  had  occasionally  stumbled  upon  a  diseased 
appearance  of  that  bone,  yet  as  they  made  no  use  of  the  fact,  and 
seemed  to  have  no  clear  idea  either  of  its  nature  or  consequences, 
I  think  we  may  fairly  set  down  their  knowledge  of  the  matter 
as  going  for  very  little,  or  nothing. 

With  respect  to  the  nerve  operation,  whatever  merit  that 
measure  may  claim  as  a  remedy  for  foot  lameness,  that  merit  as 
undoubtedly  belongs  to  our  friend  Mr.  William  Sewell.  Let  us 
be  just,  and  give  to  every  one  his  due. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  both  for  and  against  this  operation  ; 
but  it  appeals  to  me  that,  umortunately,  when  it  was  brought 
forvvaid  at  fiist,  theie  was  a  great  deal  too  much  expected  from 
d>  d  was  to  accomplish  impossibilities.  And  for  a  long  time,  it 
must  be  confessed,  it  was  practised  too  indiscriminately  to  give  it 
any  thing  like  a  fair  chance  of  keeping  its  ground,  or  of  establish¬ 
ing  its  fame.  The  abuse  of  any  thing  will  get  it  into  discredit. 

But  although  it  has  not  been  attended  with  all  the  success  at  first 

% 

*  For  this  valuable  paper  we  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  James 
J  inner,  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 
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so  unreasonably  expected  from  it ;  and  although,  in  consequence 
of  so  many  failures,  it  has  now  fallen  comparatively  into  disuse, 
yet  still  I  think  we  may  venture  to  pronounce,  that  it  will  not  only 
survive,  but  live,  and  ever  remain  a  useful  operation,  and  ought 
by  no  means  to  be  discarded. 

If  several  years  of  experience  have  shown  us  some  of  our  errors, 
we  shall  now  be  enabled,  by  a  more  judicious  selection  of  sub¬ 
jects,  in  a  great  measure  to  avoid  them.  And  thus,  in  future,  by 
being  careful  never  to  compromise  the  operation,  we  may  in  time 
remove  the  prejudice  that  has  been  raised  in  the  public  mind 
against  it :  we  shall  restore  confidence,  and  overcome  the  objec¬ 
tions  that  many  persons  feel  against  its  being  practised,  even  under 
any  circumstances. 

Now,  if  every  one  would  contribute  his  mite  of  practical  facts 
and  observations,  we  should  be  likely  soon  to  come  at  the  truth : 
we  should  know,  from  the  testimony  of  many,  the  particular  cases 
in  which  the  nerve  operation  has  most  generally  succeeded,  as 
well  as  those  in  which  it  has  more  commonly  failed.  Such  a 
course  would  benefit  the  many ;  for,  after  all,  practical  facts  are 
our  best  land-marks — our  surest  guides ;  they  afford  us  the  best 
rule  for  our  proceedings.  And  as  we  have  now  not  only  one,  but 
two  periodical  publications  of  our  own,  we  cannot  be  at  a  loss  for 
a  medium  through  which  to  communicate  with  each  other,  and  to 
make  such  useful  information  common  to  all.  If  we  do  this  in 
the  spirit  of  candour,  -without  any  disposition  to  wrangle  or  find 
fault  with  each  other,  we  shall  be  sure  to  add  not  only  to  our 
own  knowledge,  but  to  the  welfare  of  the  profession  at  large. 

I  shall  just  commence  this  subject,  then,  by  saying,  that,  as  far 
as  my  own  experience  in  this  matter  goes,  I  have  found  neurotomy 
succeed  best  in  cases  where  lameness  is  confined  to  one  foot  only, 
in  which  there  may  be  some  alteration  of  structure,  but  where 
there  is  little  or  no  contraction  of  the  hoof. 

I  subjoin  an  account  of  two  cases  of  this  sort,  in  which  the 
operation  seems  to  have  succeeded  as  well  as  its  most  sanguine 
friends  could  wish  ;  and  which,  together  with  these  observations, 
you  are  at  liberty  to  publish,  if  you  think  this  paper  worth  inser¬ 
tion,  in  the  periodical  to  which  you  contribute. 

CASE  I. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  1819,  a  bay  gelding,  then  five  years 
old,  belonging  to  the  regiment  in  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
serve,  fell  suddenly  lame  of  the  near  fore  leg  on  the  road  be¬ 
tween  Hounslow  barracks  and  Hampton  Court.  He  was  ridden 
by  a  serjeant,  who  reported  that,  in  going  through  Bushy  Park  at 
a  moderate  trot,  his  horse  became  all  at  once  very  lame ;  that  he 
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dismounted  immediately,  thinking  there  might  be  a  stone  in  his 
tuot;  but  finding  that  was  not  the  case,  he  led  the  animal  quietly 
lome.  A  ext  day  when  I  saw  him  he  was  excessively  lame.  I 
could  see  nothing  to  account  for  it  in  any  part  of  the  leg.  I  had 
i is  shoe  taken  off,  but  we  could  discover  nothing  wrong  in  the 
oot.  And  I  should  here  remark,  that  this  horse  had  a  particu¬ 
larly  fine,  strong,  circular  hoof;  in  short,  1  never  saw  better  feet 
m  my  life.  He  was  taken  into  the  hospital  stable,  bled  at  the 
toe,  oidered  physic,  &c.,  and  placed  in  observation.  A  month 
a  tei  v\  aids  the  lameness  was  no  better;  but  there  was  no  apparent 
cause.  The  foot  was  cool;  the  horse  did  not  seem  to  point  or  rest 
it  orwaid,  but  stood  upon  it  in  the  stable  as  firmly  as  upon  the 
other ;  and  yet,  when  put  in  motion,  he  was  as  lame  almost  as  if 
ns  leg  was  broken.  I  began  to  think  it  possible  that  there  might 
be  some  muscular  or  other  injury  in  some  part  of  the  shoulder. 
We  took  a  quantity  of  blood  from  the  axilla,  and  a  blister  was 
applied,  in  the  liquid  form,  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  shoulder  : 
it  was  repeated  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  the  lameness  not  beino' 
at  all  relieved.  It  was  not  till  about  the  end  of  December,  three 
months  after  the  accident,  that  the  lameness  began  at  all  to  abate  * 
and  then  the  horse  was  ordered  to  take  a  little  gentle  walking  exer¬ 
cise.  A  fortnight  afterwards,  however,  the  lameness  had  again 
increased  considerably ;  from  which  circumstance  I  wras  led  to  con¬ 
clude  that  the  foot  was  the  more  probable  seat  of  lameness ;  and  I 
determined  to  try  the  effect  of  nerving. 

On  the  10th  of  January  we  proceeded  to  operate,  excising 
a  portion  of  toe  pastern  nerve  (rather  more  than  an  inch  on  each 
side)  below  the  joint.  To  my  no  small  surprise,  as  well  as  satis- 
action,  the  horse  got  up  from  the  operation  and  trotted  sound. 
In  a  month  he  was  in  the  ranks,  and  he  remained  in  the  regiment 
upwards  of  eight  years  afterwards,  during  which  time  he  con- 
tmued  quite  sound,  although  he  was  sometimes  put  to  very  consi¬ 
derable  exertion.  I  he  following  year  we  went  to  Ireland,  where 
the  duty  is  often  severe  for  horses.  In  1826,  this  horse  was  one 
of  the  paity  stationed  at  Kensington  barracks  for  escort  and  dis¬ 
patch  duties,  all  of  which  he  went  through  without  flinching*.  To- 
wards  the  latter  end  of  that  year  two  squadrons  of  the  regiment 
weie  01  deied  to  embark  for  Portugal :  he  was  selected  as  an  effec¬ 
tive  horse,  and  he  remained  so  all  the  time  we  were  in  that  coun- 
tiy.  On  the  return  of  the  troops,  early  in  the  spring  of  1828  a 
great  number  of  horses  were  cast  and  sold  at  Lisbon,  and  this  was 
one,  not,  however,  for  lameness,  but  because  he  was  getting  old, 
c».nd  considered  not  worth  bringing  home  again :  even  then  he 
fetched  near  £20  sterling. 

1  legiet  exceedingly  that  1  had  not  an  opportunity  of  examining 
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the  foot  of  this  horse,  as  I  wished  very  much  to  ascertain  what 
really  had  taken  place  there;  for  I  infer,  that  the  foot,  unquestion¬ 
ably,  was  the  seat  of  lameness,  from  the  circumstance  ot  the  hoi  se  s 
going  sound  immediately  alter  the  operation. 

CASE  II, 

Is  a  brown  gelding  that  was  bought  for  the  regiment  at  Ballina- 
sloe  fair,  in  Ireland,  ^then  four  years  old  (in  October  1822). 
After  this  horse  had  been  in  the  regiment  about  two  years,  he  was 
observed  to  stand  frequently  pointing,  or  resting  his  lore  leet,  in 
the  stable,  more  particularly  the  off  one.  His  hoofs,  though  ot 
rather  a  brittle  kind,  appeared  not  to  have  any  tendency  to  con¬ 
traction. 

We  shod  him  carefully,  amongst  other  things,  with  the  leather 
sole,  and  he  never  went  absolutely  lame  till  the  hot  summer  ot 
1826 ;  when,  being  one  of  the  party  stationed  at  Kensington,  he  was 
sent  in,  after  a  severe  ride  on  dispatch  duty,  very  lame  ot  the  oft 
fore  leg,  and  admitted  under  treatment  on  the  14th  ol  June. 
Bleeding  from  the  foot — repeated  blistering  over  the  coronet  fre¬ 
quent  purging  — were  some  ol  the  means  employed,  and  with  con¬ 
siderable  relief  to  the  lameness ;  but  exercise  always  seemed  to 
make  it  worse  again.  Toward  the  latter  end  ot  August  it  might 
be  called  a  chronic  case  of  foot  lameness  ;  and  the  conviction  on 
my  mind  was,  that  it  wras  navicular  lameness.  1  his  was  a  very 
fine  horse  :  a  half-yearly  inspection  was  fast  approaching,  and  I 
knew  he  must  be  cast  if  I  could  do  nothing  more  for  him.  I 
therefore  determined,  as  a  dernier  resource,  to  try  the  effect  ol  the 
nerve  operation.  On  the  1st  ot  September  this  measure  was  put 
in  execution,  the  horse  having  been  lame  then  nearly  three  months ; 
and,  like  the  last,  he  got  up  from  the  operation  and  went  sound. 
Instead  of  being  cast,  he  was  mounted  and  in  the  ranks  at  the 
half-yearly  inspection;  and,  what  is  more,  he  has  remained  sound 
from  that  day  to  this.  He  was  one  of  the  effective  chosen  for  the 
expedition  to  Portugal.  He  carried  his  rider  so  well  all  the  time 
we  were  in  that  country,  that  he  was  thought  too  good  to  be  lei t 
behind ;  and  he  is  now  present  with  the  regiment,  as  effective  as 
any  horse  we  have.  He  still  points  his  feet  a  little  in  the  stable ; 
but  the  foot  on  which  the  operation  was  performed  has,  1  think, 
now  the  stronger  and  firmer  crust  of  the  tv\o. 

I  shall  make  no  further  comments  on  these  two  cases ;  I 
merely  give  them  as  facts,  and  I  hope  others  will  favour  us  with 
more. 

I  have  sent  these  cases  to  you  rather  than  to  Sewell,  because 
every  thing  relative  to  this  subject  ought  to  be  as  interesting  to  you 
as  to  him;  and  because,  as  1  believe,  my  friend  Mr.  8.  does  not  at 
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JSS  either  0f  the  Peri0dicals  5  perhaps  they  could  be 

vvoridbltmnrIP!1\SeemS  Iate!y  have  gQt  abl'oad  in  the  veterinary 

3’iZ  be  rtgr,etted;„  1  am  truly  son'y to  see  such  discord 
cl  disunion  in  our  body.  All  moderate  men— every  one  I  think 

thosehhumriiatSPeCtablllty  fY  profession  at  heart-must  deplore 
Freemii  Ta  !  S°e“eS  ar%sald  to  have  take"  P^ce  at  the 

on  the  mbdbof  th  &t  more1likely  to  leave  a  bad  impression 

oursefves  d  f  PUb llc’ than  to  lead  to  any  Sood  result  amongst 

Y1*  ,resPect  t0  ‘he  periodicals,  I  must  say  I  am  glad  to  see 

out  frmn  its  rr  1 116  °f  ha*  annou.nced  a  determinatfon  to  shut 
chieflvY  f  lmnS,  aU  party  work’”  and  to  dedicate  its  pages 
to  advancJth^f1011^^ I  matter.  Such  a  course  is  best  calculated 
advance  the  true  interests  of  our  art;  and  at  the  same  time  will 

too  •  for  ltLmy  °pimon’  n°t  only  m°re  readers,  but  more  writers 

vfsh  £  s  "la“y’  Y®  myse,f’  who>  although  they  might 

wish  to  see  some  things  altered  at  head  quarters^  would  never 
identify  themselves  with  faction. 

Edinburgh,  bth  November ,  18*29. 
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DISCUSSION  ON  MR.  YV.  PERCIVALL’S  PAPER  ON  SOUNDNESS. 
Mr.  J.  Pep.ci vall  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  James  Turner  understood  Mr.  Percivall  to  say,  that  a 
horse  with  bog-spavm  or  thorough-pin  would  be  sound,  unless 
these  were  accompanied  by  lameness.  He  conceived  this  to  be 

!“‘ect'  A  hoise  vvlth  bog-spavin  or  thorough-pin  might  con- 
ue  sound  for  a  certain  time,  or  in  ordinary  work,  but  could  not 
Oo  with  the  hounds  m  a  stiff  hunting  country :  such  a  horse 
would  not  continue  sound  two  days. 

Mr.  W.  Percivall  explained,  that  when  he  considered  these 
tilings  as  not  amounting  to  unsoundness,  he  still  referred  to  the 
principle  which  he  had  advocated  throughout  his  paper,— that  not 
only  all  lameness  was  unsoundness,  but  all  such  alteration  of 
structure  as  either  impaired  present  action,  or  was  likely  to  affect 

ts  cl ui ability.  If  the  parts  could  not  undergo  the  same  work  the 
horse  was  unsound.  * 

Mr.  J.  Turner,  Then  he  should  pass  such  horses  conditionally. 
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Mr.  ./.  Percivall. — Most  certainly;  for  some  horses  with  tho¬ 
rough-pin  will  perfectly  stand  their  work ;  others  will  not  bear 
much  rattling  about. 

Mr.  W.  Percivall. — The  case  of  windgalls  would  illustrate  what 
he  meant.  A  horse  was  not  unsound  because  he  had  windgalls : 
it  depended  on  their  size,  and  connexion  with  the  joint. 

Mr.  Henderson. — This'doctrine  being  admitted,  would  often  place 
the  surgeon  in  unpleasant  circumstances.  He  is  expected  to  give 
a  decided  opinion — Is  the  horse  sound  or  unsound :  a  contingent 
opinion  would  be  unsatisfactory,  and  good  for  nothing. 

Mr.  Youatt  imagined,  that  the  only  way  in  which  we  could  come 
to  a  conclusion  on  a  subject  so  extensive  and  complicated, — so 
interesting  to  the  veterinarian,  and  compromising  so  frequently 
his  professional  reputation,  was  to  confine  ourselves  at  first  to  the 
principle  of  the  thing — What  was  unsoundness  ? — was  it  or  was 
it  not  that  which  Mr.  P.  described,  not  merely  altered  structure 
of  a  part,  but  impaired  function, — or,  if  the  function  was  not  at 
present  impaired,  how  far  were  we  justified  in  considering  whether 
the  altered  structure  might  soon  produce  impairment  of  function? 
— What  was  the  rule  by  which  we  were  to  be  guided  in  dis¬ 
charging  the  duty  we  owed  our  employer  ? 

Mr.  Field  agreed  that  we  should  understand  each  other  as  to 
the  principle  of  the  thing — What  is  soundness?  Mr.  P.  had  cha¬ 
racterized  some  altered  states  or  conditions  of  certain  parts  of  the 
frame  as  constituting  unsoundness,  others  as  being  perfectly  con¬ 
sistent  with  soundness;  other  cases  he  had  described  as  dependent 
on  circumstances ;  and  yet  he  had  said  that  there  was  no  inter¬ 
mediate  #state,  and  that  the  horse  was  either  sound  or  unsound.  He 
coincided  with  Mr.  Coleman’s  opinion  of  soundness,  but  he  did  not 
understand  it  as  Mr.  Percivall  seemed  to  do.  He  considered  any 
alteration  in  the  structure  of  a  part,  which  at  the  time  interfered 
with  the  function,  or  which  in  a  certain  or  definite  period  led  to 
alteration  of  function,  as  unsoundness.  The  duty  of  the  veterinary 
surgeon  was,  from  his  previous  experience  to  determine  whether 
that  alteration  of  functure  would  ensue.  There  might  be  a  great 
variety  of  altered  structure,  without  any  alteration  of  function ;  in 
all  such  cases  the  horse  would  be  sound.  He  agreed  with  the 
view  of  Mr.  J.  Turner;  if  a  horse  has  spavin,  unsound — but  with 
the  consent  of  the  seller  conditionally  :  otherwise  unsound. 

All  horses  with  blood-spavin  have  been  condemned  by  some  as 
unsound ;  but  the  fulness  of  the  joint  is  very  different  in  differ¬ 
ent  horses.  No  two  persons  have  the  bursm  of  the  ancle  of  the 
same  dimensions,  yet  action  and  strength  may  be  unimpaired. 
The  rule  which  he  would  adopt  is,  that  all  horses  with  alteration 
of  structure  which  does  not  interfere  with  the  function  of  the  part, 
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and  which  experience  tells  us  is  not  likely  to  interfere  with  it  for 
a  definite  time,  are  sound. 

As  to  the  eye,  if  there  be  the  slightest  opacity,  or  vestige  of  in- 
flammatmn,  that  horse  is  unsound;  because  experience  tells  us, 
that  the  disease  will  probably  return,  and  terminate  in  blindness. 

Mnnghalt,  he  thinks,  occurs  from  idleness,  and  that  alone;  and 
so  far  from  rendering  them  unsound,  he  never  knew  a  horse  with 
string  halt  that  was  incapable  of  doing  his  work. 

If  crib-biting  led  to  cholic,  the  horse  was  unsound. 

Mr.  J  Per  civ  all  objected  to  what  Mr.  Field  had  stated  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  natural  appearance  or  fulness  of  the  hock.  He  must 
be  very  unfit  for  practice  who  could  not  at  once  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  a  natural  and  morbid  fulness.  He  has  seen  many  horses 
with  thorouo'h-pm  and  bog-spavin  do  a  great  deal  of  work,  but  he 

taSij?en  others  fail>*  and  he  can  by  no  means  coincide  with  Mr. 
•field  s  opinion  of  stringhalt. 

Mr.  Goodwin  imagined  that  practitioners  were  not  always 
agreed  as  to  the  nature  and  consequences  of  bog-spavin.  He 
knew  a  horse  that  had  it  ten  years,  and  was  perfectly  sound, 
stringhalt,  he  thought,  was  sometimes  occasioned  by  disease  of 
the  spine.  A  horse  in  his  stables  had  stringhalt  in  both  hind 
legs :  he  one  day  fell  m  the  school,  and  died.  Three  of  the  dorsal 
vertebrae  were  anchylosed,  and  the  spinal  canal  considerably  nar- 
rowed.  He  imagined  this  to  be  the  cause  of  stringhalt  here.  He 
was  afraid  that  no  certain  rule  could  be  laid  down  for  our  guidance 
m  the  examination  of  horses.  Is  a  horse  with  a  thorouoh-pin  or 
other  altered  structure,  certain  to  stand  sound  for  a  given  period  ? 
Who  can  tell  what  slight  and  unperceived  circumstances,  con¬ 
nected  with  or  independent  of  his  work,— connected  with  or  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  altered  structure,  may  produce  unsoundness  7  The 
question  is— Is  the  horse  sound  at  the  time,  or  is  he  not?  every 
thing  else  is  matter  of  opinion,  and  depends  on  a  thousand  con¬ 
tingencies.  1  he  difference  in  the  opinion  of  horsemen,  and  that 
ol  the  courts  of  law,  has  not  been  sufficiently  adverted  to. 

Mr.  J.  Per  civ  all.  Many  horses  with  stringhalt  are  not  the 
worse  for  use.  He  knows  one  that  has  workeddaily  at  the  guns 
or  several  years,  and  is  not  the  worse  for  his  wrork;  but  he  can¬ 
not  bring  himself  to  think,  with  Mr.  Field,  that  it  is  almost  an 
advantage,  or  a  pledge  of  endurance.  As  to  bog-spavin  and  tho¬ 
rough-pin,  if  every  horse  was  unsound  with  either  of  these  diseases 
he  would  venture  to  say,  that  the  majority  of  horses  had  some 
unnatural  enlargement  of  the  bursae  of  the  hock. 

Mr.  Henderson.  Stringhalt  is  at  least  a  sad  inconvenience  in 

a  iiding  hoise,  nor  would  he  have  one  with  that  peculiarity  of 
action.  1  J 
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Mr.  Goodwin  adverted  to  another  branch  of  the  subject — natu¬ 
ral  deformities  :  one  jaw  shorter  than  the  other, — legs  twisted, — 
tail  on  one  side, — do  they  constitute  unsoundness? 

Mr.  W.  Fenivall. — 1  would  bring  them  under  the  general 
principle, — do  they  interfere  with  the  present  or  permanent  func¬ 
tion  of  the  part  ? 

Mr.  Goodwin. — A  great  deal  depends  on  this  circumstance, 
whether  the  deformed  part  or  member  can  interfere  with  the 
action ;  e.  g.  a  tail  that  will  not  hold  a  crupper,  a  pastern  so 
turned  out  as  to  render  cutting  an  almost  necessary  consequence. 

Mr.  J.  Turner  observed,  that  if  it  was  the  object  of  Mr.  W. 
Percivall  to  lay  down  any  specific  rules  to  guide  us,  he  wrould  be 
disappointed;  the  experience,  or  perhaps  the  prejudices,  of  the 
surgeon  must  be  his  only  guide. 

Mr.  W.  Fercivall  felt  this  to  a  certain  degree;  but  still  he  ima¬ 
gined  that,  as  wre  were  guided  by  established  rules  in  the  other 
departments  of  our  profession,  some  rules  might  be  beneficially 
adopted  here ;  and  if  he  could  only  establish  the  principle  of  his 
paper,  that  unsoundness  was  the  impairment  oj  function  or  capa¬ 
city ,  this  discussion  would  hot  be  useless.  The  profession  should 
adopt  some  common  opinion  or  understanding.  The  subject  is  an 
abstruse  one,  but  Mr.  Turner  should  not  throw  a  damp  on  their 
discussion  of  it.  If  it  be  abstruse,  there  is  the  more  occasion  for 
thorough  examination. 

Mr.  Turner. — It  is  impossible  to  draw  any  line:  a  horse 
may  have  thrush,  and  yet  be  sound ;  or  that  very  thrush  may  con¬ 
stitute  unsoundness ;  and  so  with  splent. 

Mr.  W.  Fercivall. — But  does  not  Mr.  Turner  see  that  this  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  object  of  my  paper,  to  lead  us  to 
adopt  some  principle  for  our  guidance  in  the  determination  of 
soundness  or  unsoundness? 

Mr.  Fenwick  thought  this  a  subject  of  very  great  difficulty. 
Mr.  Coleman’s  opinion,  that  “  alteration  of  structure  and  func¬ 
tion  interfering  with  the  utility  of  the  animal  was  necessary  to 
constitute  unsoundness,”  had  always  guided  him;  and  yet  what 
latitude  is  here  given  to  the  veterinarian,  or  what  difficulties  and 
uncertainties  surround  him!  He  wrould  often  give  a  dubious  opi¬ 
nion,  rather  than  mislead  his  employer.  “  This  horse,”  he  would 
say,  “  appears  to  me  to  be  sound,  but  here  is  this  defect:  it  may,  or 
may  not,  come  to  any  thing.  Let  the  vender  give  you  a  fair  trial : 
if  the  horse  turn  out  unsound,  let  him  take  him  back.”  As  to 
insisting  on  the  surgeon’s  determining  at  once  sound  or  unsound, 
it  cannot  be  done  in  a  variety  of  cases.  Megrims  is  a  difficult 
malady  to  decide  on.  The  animal  does  his  work,  but  he  may  sud¬ 
denly  drop,  and  break  your  neck.  11c  never  knew  a  horse  with 
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stringhalt  that  was  not  fully  capable  of  doing  his  work.  String- 
halt  always  increases  with  want  of  work. 

^r;  Field  expressed  himself  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Percivall 
for  bringing  forward  the  subject.  It  is  time  for  the  profession  to 
agree  on  a  guiding  and  determining  principle ;  and  he  knows  no 
better  than  that  endeavoured  to  be  established  by  Mr.  Percivall, — 
the  impairment  of  function.  If  there  be  no  impairment  of  func¬ 
tion,  arid  nothing  that  will  probably  lead  to  impairment,  the  horse 
is  sound. 

The  hour  of  nine  approached,  and  the  Society  adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY,  NOV.  4th. 

Mr .  James  Turner  in  the  Chair . 


At  the  suggession  of  Mr.  Henderson,  the  substance  of  Mr. 
Percivall  s  paper  on  the  legal  definition  of  soundness, — on  the 
opinions  of  veterinary  writers, — and  on  his  own  conception  of 
soundness,  as  it  regarded  the  constitution,  was  again  read. 

Mr.  Goodwin ,  adverting  to  Mr.  Percivalfs  remark,  that  a  horse 
with  one  disease  upon  him  ought  not  to  be  held  returnable  for  or 
with  any  other  contracted  afterwards,  related  a  case  on  which  he 
wished  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  the  Society.  A  mare  was  perfectly 
sound :  a  friend  of  his  purchased  her,  and  the  day  after  the  sale 
she  became  lame.  He  thought,  at  first,  that  it  was  a  temporary 
thing;  but  she  became  permanently  lame.  It  was  a  clear  navicu¬ 
lar  case.  Was  she  returnable  ? 

Mr.  W.  Percivall  could  give  no  answTer  without  knowrino'  the 
whole  of  the  case. 


Mr.  l  amer  said  that  no  opinion  could  be  given  in  such  a  case 
without  actual  inspection  of  the  mare. 

Mr.  Held  asked  whether  there  was  any  difference  in  the  form 
of  the  foot,  wdiich  could  indicate  a  predisposition  to  disease,  or 
perhaps  actual  disease  prior  to  the  sale. 

Mr.  Goodwin  said  there  was  not,  or  he  should  not  have  recom¬ 
mended  her;  but  the  lameness  happening  so  soon,  and  being  of 

such  a  permanent  nature,  he  should  have  thought  himself  justified 
m  returning  her. 

.Mr.  Henderson  did  not  think  that  the  vender  wrould  have  been 
willing  to  take  her  back;  for  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours 
many  things  might  have  happened  to  render  her  incurably  lame. 

Mr.  Goodwin  stated  that  nothing  of  the  kind  had  occurred. 

Mr.  J.  Percivall  remarked,  that  lameness  might  be  produced 
m  a  moment,  from  the  simplest  cause :  the  mare  turning  in  the 
stall  might  be  sufficient. 
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Mr.  W.  Percivall  considered  that  disease  of  every  kind  must 
have  a  beginning.  What  is  that  beginning? — what,  in  a  legal 
and  professional  point  of  view,  is  to  be  considered  as  the  proper 
commencement  of  disease  ?  Can  we  be  guided  by  any  thing  but 
its  signs  and  symptoms  ?  If  there  be  no  perceptible  alteration  of 
structure,  and  nothing  to  indicate  future  ailment,  is  not  the  horse, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  sound  ?  If,  on  the  death  of  the  ani¬ 
mal,  any  morbid  appearance  indicated  long-standing  disease,  it 
would  be  a  strong  case,  but  he  should  demand  irrefragable  proof 
of  this. 

Mr.  Field  imagined  that,  except  this  lameness  had  been  the 
effect  of  accident,  there  would  have  been  something  about  the  foot 
which  would  have  caused  suspicion.  If  it  had  been  really  a  navi¬ 
cular  case,  there  would,  probably,  have  been  a  strong  upright  foot, 
with  polished  horn,  and  a  thick  unyielding  sole.  Had  he  found 
these,  he  should  have  been  disposed  to  put  the  horse  to  the 
severest  test,  and  would  have  given  his  opinion  with  considerable 
hesitation  ;  and  had  these  previously  existed,  he  thinks  the  buyer 
would  have  been  justified  in  returning  the  horse. 

Mr.  Goodwin  acknowledged  that  there  was  nothing  to  lead  to 
the  suspicion  that  lameness  was  at  hand  :  but  every  disease  must 
have  a  commencement,  and  this  appeared  to  have  commenced 
immediately  after  the  sale. 

Mr.  Turner  differed  from  Mr.  Percivall  when  he  asserted  that 
a  horse  was  not  returnable  for  pneumonia,  the  consequence  of 
catarrh.  If  the  catarrh  continued  and  became  worse,  and  pneumo¬ 
nia  supervened,  the  horse  was  clearly  returnable.  He  likewise  dif¬ 
fered  from  him  when  he  stated,  that  every  practitioner  ought  to  be 
able  to  distinguish  a  throat  from  a  chest  case.  It  was  not  always 
to  be  done.  There  might  be  disease  of  the  intermediate  part,  the 
windpipe.  If  the  horse  had  that  which  was  evidently  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  consequent  disease,  he  might  be  returned,  unless  due 
care  had  been  neglected. 

Mr.  W.  Percivall  did  not  know  what  due  care  was.  That  which 
was  so  called  might  be  the  worst  of  all  treatment,  as  a  hot  stable 
and  confinement.  He  still  maintained,  that  a  horse  sold  with 
one  disease  should  not  be  returned  for  another,  unless  there  were 
symptoms  of  that  other  disease  at  the  time  of  sale.  But  Mr. 
Turner  had  said,  that  it  might  be  a  case  between  catarrh  and 
pneumonia.  He  knew  that  the  gradations  of  disease  were  often 
imperceptible,  but  still  he  thought  that  the  symptoms  of  pneu¬ 
monia  could  never  be  confounded  with  those  of  catarrh.  There 
could  not  be  a  doubt,  with  a  practical  man,  w  hich  was  which. 
The  line  which  he  draws  is  not,  perhaps,  in  every  case  unexcep¬ 
tionable,  but  it  is  the  best  which  he  could  lay  down. 

3  T 
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Mr.  Turner  thought  that  if  the  catarrh  was  of  a  severe  kind, 
it  might  not  be  always  possible  to  distinguish  it  from  pneumonia  ; 
and  if  pneumonia  occurred  in  a  few  days  after  the  sale,  it  would 
be  fair  to  conclude,  that  it  was  a  continuation  of  the  original  dis¬ 
ease.  By  due  care,  he  meant  veterinary  care, — application  to  a 
veterinarian  in  whom  confidence  might  be  placed. 

Mr.  Held  felt  that  this  branch  of  the  subject  was  very  impor¬ 
tant  :  How  far  shall  the  seller  be  liable  to  the  purchaser  for  the 
result  of  acknowledged  defect  at  the  time  of  sale.  By  ausculta¬ 
tion  the  surgeon  shall  detect  an  affection  of  the  throat,  and  point 
it  out  to  the  buyer.  That  affection  of  the  throat  may  afterwards 
extend  to  the  lungs  :  now  far  is  the  seller  liable  ?  A  horse  coughs 
in  his  gallop ;  this  indicates  a  tendency  to  inflammation.  It  is 
pointed  out  by  the  surgeon,  yet  the  purchase  is  made;  and  on  the 
next  day  the  horse  is  taken  into  the  field,  and  has  perhaps  more 
than  his  quantum  of  work,  and  becomes  seriously  ill :  this  is 
clearly  the  fault  of  the  purchaser,  and  he  must  sustain  the  loss. 
Suppose  there  should  be  a  slight  cough  discoverable  onlv  on  con¬ 
siderable  exertion,  and  on  pinching  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea 
it  is  evident,  from  the  grunt  which  he  gives  and  the  repetition  of 
the  cough,  that  there  is  irritation  abouUhe  larynx ;  yet  that  horse 
may  be  sound,  for  he  has  not  the  cough  which  incapacitates  him 
for  work,  or  which  our  experience  tells  us  is  likely  to  degenerate 
into  pneumonia ;  and  if  after  three  or  four  months  he  should  die 
of  pneumonia,  his  value  could  not  be  recovered.  There  is  an  im¬ 
portant  responsibility  of  the  buyer  to  the  seller.  If,  when  hg 
discovers  an  apparent  unsoundness,  he  does  not  apprise  the 
seller,  but  goes  on  to  work  the  horse,  and  thus  prevents  the 
seller  from  taking  proper  remedial  means,  or  applying  to  the 
veterinary  surgeon  in  whom  he  places  confidence,  he  does  not  do 
right  towards  the  seller,  and  in  a  great  measure  forfeits  his  claim 
upon  him. 

Mr.  James  Turner  observed,  that  as  to  returning  a  horse  for 
pneumonia  after  three  or  four  months,  it  was  altogether  out  of  the 
question. 

Mr.  Field . — And  yet  every  reasonable  man  wrould  allow  that 
such  cases  were  of  not  unfrequent  occurrence ;  and  the  Society 
was  not  uselessly  employed  in  endeavouring  to  appreciate  the 
connexion  between  the  original  and  secondary  disease,  so  far  as 
it  bore  on  the  question  of  soundness,  and  the  responsibility  of  the 
seller.  Some  clear  line  of  demarcation  should  be  laid  down.  If 
a  horse  has  a  cough,  the  surgeon  can  generally  ascertain  in  w^hat 
particular  portion  of  the  respiratory  apparatus  the  disease  exists; 
but  if  the  horse  have  no  cough,  even  after  a  gallop,  and  no  labori¬ 
ous  breathing,  yet  after  three  or  four  months  he  dies,  and  it  is 
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said  that  there  was  latent  disease  at  the  time  of  purchase,  he  must 
be  more  gifted  than  veterinarians  generally  are  who  could  dis¬ 
cover  this  ;  and  he  should  think  it  extremely  hard  on  the  seller  if 
if  the  value  of  a  horse  was  to  be  recovered  on  such  a  pretext. 
Can  there  be  latent  disease  in  the  respiratory  system  when  no 
function  is  in  the  slightest  degree  impaired ;  or  how  long  may 
this  latent  disease  continue  undetected  and  unsuspected  ? 

Mr.  T.  Turner  imagined,  that  if  ahorse  had  cough  at  the  time  of 
purchase,  although  he  might  be  capable  of  ordinary  work,  he  was 
unsound ;  and  if  the  cough  remained,  he  might  be  returned  at 
any  time,  and  more  particularly  if  pneumonia  supervened. 

Mr.  Field. — Supposing  the  cough  to  have  been  pointed  out  at 
the  time  of  sale,  and  the  purchaser  does  not  take  a  specific 
guarantee  against  that  cough,  is  the  seller  responsible  for  the 
consequences  of  the  cough  ?  He  apprehended  not.  The  man 
who  bought  the  starred  decanter,  knowing  it  to  be  starred,  could 
not  return  it,  if  it  afterwards  became  broken.  He  is  aware  of  the 
blemish — he  exercises  his  own  discretion,  and  he  ought  not  to  be 
permitted,  after  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  months,  to  turn  round 
on  the  seller  and  declare  the  bargain  null  and  void. 

Mr.  T.  Turner. — This  seems  to  be  an  acknowledged  principle, 
and  juries  have  usually  decided  against  the  buyer  for  the  neglect 
now  spoken  of. 

Mr.  W.  Percivall. — Although  the  decisions  of  our  courts  of 
law  have  been  almost  as  often  wrong  as  right,  yet  here  the  deci¬ 
sion  was  just.  If  a  horse  has  a  cough  at  the  time  of  purchase, 
and  the  purchaser  knows  it,  he  cannot  afterwards  come  upon  the 
vender,  unless  there  be  a  specific  guarantee. 

Mr.  Goodwin  imagined  that  the  opinion  of  the  profession 
would  be  unanimous  here.  Cough  is  unsound  ness -it  is  an 
alteration  both  of  structure  and  function  ;  but  if  it  be  pointed  out, 
the  purchaser  acts  on  his  own  responsibility.  He  directed  the 
attention  of  the  Society  to  a  cause  in  which  Mr.  Coleman  and 
Mr.  Percivall  had  been  examined.  A  horse  sold  from  the  Life 
Guards  had  a  small  exostosis  on  the  cartilage  of  the  foot.  It 
had  never  for  a  moment  been  lame,  either  before  or  after  the  pur¬ 
chase.  Sometime  afterwards  the  buyer,  the  horse  still  continuing 
sound,  wished  to  return  him,  although  at  the  time  of  purchase  he 
had  been  examined  by  Mr.  Coleman,  Mr.  Field,  and  Mr.  Perci¬ 
vall,  and  pronounced  by  all  of  them  to  be  sound.  The  horse  was 
taken  to  Mr.  Sewell,  who  certified  that  it  had  enlargement  and 
ossification  of  the  cartilage,  and,  consequently,  was  unsound. 
On  the  faith  of  this  an  action  was  commenced  for  the  recovery  of 
the  money.  Mr.  Coleman  gave  the  following  evidence,  which,  in 
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uni,!X<^0fthe  L°rd  C’lief • Justice-  “ P»t,  ” and  he  thought  very 

actually ’lame  *  tVSe  °f  C,0Ult'”  Although  the  horse  was  not 

actually  lame,  the  seeds  of  disease  existed ;  and  the  horse  rnnbl 

ea°se  aaJheSwould  haUgh  Tk  dT!  °f  exercise  with  the  3a™ 

cartilao-e  •  allH  f  6  00116  ’/ there  had  been  no  ossification  of  the 
caitila0e ,  and  if  he  were  put  to  ordinary  work  he  would  become 

lame,  and  consequently  unsound.”  He  thought  this  a  most  un¬ 
just  decision,  as  the  exostosis  had  existed  long- before  the  pur- 

:teStjir8.to  the  very  day  of  triai’ had  iiot  caused^the 

anJIfin?e»&~y!‘en  a  veteri,nalT  surgeon  examines  a  horse, 
horse  ?  tl0n  of  structure, 13  he  justified  in  condemning  that 

t-aeted  not.  Many  a  horse  has  con- 

exostoti!  o  ’  lld  re,nms  f°!' llfe  Perfectly  sound.  This  horse  had 
suroeon  nu  ,f  cartda§'e>  a‘id  was  never  lame.  The  veterinary 

Doinf  out  T/hl 011  h{f  °W11i  exPenence  and  judgment.  He  must 
buyer  miLfhV  -’  ltS  Probable  consequence,  and  the 
hm-e.m T  pk\a  specific  warranty;  but  he  cannot  call  that 
h  v  T  n  °  Did  v!ho,s;e  respn'ation  and  action  are  perfect. 

Mr.  W.  Percivall.  The  whole  must  hinge  on  the  experience 

a  mn  offtxnci  bf  the„s.ul'geon-  Is  >*  Probable  that  a  certain  alter- 
a  onor  st.  nature  wall  lessen  the  usefulness  of  the  animal,  or  pro¬ 
duce  lameness?  If  so,  the  horse  is  unsound,  legally  and  iustlv 

~d  ‘he  Jf  1‘  13  highly  improbable  that  the  ulefut 

ness  will  oe  impaired,  or  lameness  produced,  the  horse  is  sound 
whatever  be  the  alteration  of  structure.  Still,  however,  it  is  the 

t  liM  °f,re  SUrg60n  tb  P°int  out  the  alteration  of  structure. 

i‘i/e"<H  Sl"'iI'Thie  surgeon  labours  under  great  disadvan¬ 
tage  here.  He  seldom  knows  any  thing  of  the  previous  history  of 

the  horse,  nor  can  he  obtain  it  from  the  seller.  He  must  form  a 
piompt,  and  sometimes  an  incorrect  opinion,  from  what  he  sees  • 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  thus  circumstanced,  to  say 

“lu”  “»<>“»  ”»y 

Mr  W.  Percivall.-— It  is  often  most  difficult,  but  experience 
must  be  our  guide.  He  illustrated  this  by  splent  and  spavin.  It 
might  be  generally  affirmed,  from  the  situation  and  size  of  the 
splent,  whether  it  would  produce  lameness ;  but  a  spavined  horse 

was  always  unsound,  because  experience  taught  us  that  he  would 
not  stand  his  work. 

Mr.  Langworthy  observed,  that  custom  often  allowed  two  or 
three  days  to  the  purchaser  to  detect  disease  or  unsoundness. 
Supposing  that  a  gentleman,  not  availing  himself  of  the  aid  of  a 
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veterinary  surgeon,  bought  a  horse  with  a  cough,  and  knowing 
him  to  have  a  cough,  and  in  these  two  or  three  days*pneumonia 
appeared,  could  he  return  him?  He  apprehended  not. 

The  time  of  adjournment  having  arrived,  the  faither  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  subject  was  postponed. 


THURSDAY,  NOV.  19th. 

Mr.  James  Turner  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Langioorthi/  repeated  the  question  which  he  put  at  the 
close  of  the  last  debate. 

Mr.  J.  Turner  replied,  that  the  power  of  returning  the  horse 
would  depend  much  on  the  timely  notice  given  by  the  purchaser 
to  the  vender,  of  the  existence  of  the  disease.  He  recollected  a 
case  in  which,  although  the  horse  was  manifestly  unsound,  it 
could  not  be  returned,  because  notice  had  not  been  givemto  the 
vender  on  the  immediate  discovery  of  the  unsoundness. 

Mr.  W.  Per  civ  all  added,  that  it  was  not  only  unfair  that  the 
vender  should  sutler  in  consequence  of  a  disease  which  he  was 
not  permitted  to  endeavour  to  remove,  but  the  cough  was  one 
disease,  and  pneumonia  a  different  one  ;  and  a  horse  could  not  be 
returned  unsound  for  a  disease  which  did  not  exist  at  the  time  of 
purchase. 

Mr.  J.  Turner.— It  would  likewise  depend  on  the  attention 
which  had  been  paid  to  the  horse  by  the  purchaser,  and  whether, 
knowing  him  to  have  a  cough,  he  had  exacted  from  him  undue 
labour.°  It  often  happened  that  the  seller  acknowledged  that  the 
animal  had  a  slight  cough,  but  he  said  (( It  is  a  matter  of  no  con¬ 
sequence:  the  horse  will  be  quite  right  in  a  few  days.  If  un¬ 
der  these  circumstances  pueumonia  supervened,  the  loss  would 
be  the  vender’s. 

Mr.  Percivall. — It  must  if  the  seller  gave  the  buyer  a  gua¬ 
rantee  against  all  the  consequences  of  cough,  but  not  otherwise. 

Mr.  Field.— If  the  buyer  were  ignorant  of  the  defect,  he  w  ould 
have  a  fur  claim  on  the  seller;  or  if  he  were  previously  ignorant 
of  the  diseases  of  horses  and  their  consequences,  and,  although  he 
noticed  the  cough,  yet,  not  being  aware  of  its  importance,  bought 
the  horse  on  the  recommendation  of  the  dealer,  he  might  have 
some  claim;  but  if  the  horse  wras  examined  by  a  veterinary  sui- 
geon,  and  the  cough  was  pointed  out,  he  took  the  responsibility 
on  himself. 

Mr.  Percivall  could  scarcely  coincide  with  this.  If  we  wnre  to 
take  into  consideration  the  possible  ignorance  of  the  purchaser, 
we  should  not  know  where  to  stop;  and,  although  pneumonia 
may  be  one  of  the  sequelae  ot  catanh,  if  wc  w'Cic  to  take  all  the 
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conclu  ion  M  V,  u  acC0Hnt’,  vve  should  never  come  to  anv 
conclu=ion.  Much,  however,  would  depend  on  the  nature  of  the 

cough  .  is  it  simply  an  affection  of  the  glottis,  or  is  it  that  couoh 
which  may  forebode  pneumonia?  ° 

Mr.  Field. ~-lt  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  say  what  kind  of 
cougar  forebodes  pneumonia.  It  may  at  first  be  simph  an  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  nostril,  accompanied  by  sneezing;  to  that  will  succeed 
cough,  sore  throat  ;  and,  the  affection  extending  down  the  trachea 
aboiious  respiration  and  inflammation  of  the  lungs  may  follow • 
and  this  being  a  case  of  continuous  inflammation  andd^ease 
would  give  the  purchaser  a  claim.  se’ 

Mr.  ij/Me  related  a  case,  showing  the  necessity  of  giving  earlv 
ot.ee  to  the  vender.  A  horse  was  purchased  with  a  cough  The 
buyer  was  informed  of  it  on  that  very- night,  but  he  kept  the 
hoise  for  five  or  six  weeks,  and  then  brought  his  action.  He  was 
nonsuited  for  not  giving  immediate  notice  to  the  seller. 

*  lr.  Langworthy  had  again  urged  the  question,  because  in 

been  §,ven  ■***  - 

crind‘ '  FfrclvaV'  The  legal  decisions  in  these  cases  are  often 
ciuel.  A  man  buys  a  horse  out  of  a  dealer’s  stable.  He  rides 

in^davs11®  TfiStTCe  °n  th®  follovvlng  day>  and  for  many  succeed- 
supen-ene  S?  h°rSe  1S,  ”°  PrePared  for  thls-  Fever,  pneumonia 
S'  4  ,bnngu  hm  ^bion  against  the  dealer,  and  obtains 

wi‘h  on  r  A  6  should  be  Plainly  drawn-  A  horse  bouo-ht 
null  one  disease  is  not  returnable  for  any  other,  whether  it  be’ or 

be  not  the  consequence  of  the  first. 

li  •/;.  Turner.— The  line  has  been  drawn  with  regard  tocouo-h. 

depends  entnely  on  timely  notice  being  given  to  the  vender? 

How  fJ!t  'Tf1161'6  ‘S  ,°ne  P°lntof  considerable  consequence: 

How  tai  does  the  general  warranty  extend  ?  Will  it  indemnify 

horsesUyeH?m  "  ^  l0SS  he  “ay  sustain ?  He  is  ignorant  of 

nneumoni?  fr5  0116  ^  acough>  and  that  loes  on  to 
pneumonia  The  horse  is  returnable  on  the  general  warranty ; 

but  if  a  veterinary  surgeon  tells  him  that  the  horse  has  a  couo-h 
and  yet  he  purchases  him,  or  that  the  horse  is  afterwards  in  din¬ 
ger,  and  yet  he  uses  him,  the  loss  is  his.  Yet  frequently  a  man 
J  Vs  a  horse— he  is  told  by  the  veterinarian  that  he  is  unsound— 
le  buys  and  works  him;  he  gives  no  notice  to  the  dealer:  the 
tioi  se  dies— he  sues  for  the  value  and  recovers.  In  truth,  there  is 
no  law  relating  to  these  cases.  The  precedents  are  equal  on  both 
sides,  and  the  lawyers  on  both  sides  can  make  an  equally  plausi- 
,  casej  and  have  an  almost  equal  chance  of  success  on  both  sides 
He  recollected  a  very  curious  case  of  wilful  neglect,  presuming  on 
this  uncertainty  of  the  law.  A  person  bought  a  horse,  and 
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soon  discovered  a  slight  blemish  on  one  of  the  eyes.  He  ga'e 
no  warning  to  the  vender,  but  sold  him  to  anothei  peison  oi  a 
greater  sum  than  he  gave  for  him.  The  horse  was  returned.  e 
sold  him  to  a  second  and  a  third  person,  and  the  horse  re turned. 

He  then  tried  to  send  him  back  to  the  original  vendei.  10 
vender  refused  to  take  him,  on  the  ground  ot  want  of  notice.  n 
action  was  commenced,  and  he  was  obliged  to  keep  him.  .  ie 
next  assizes  probably  the  very  contrary  result  took  place. 

Mr.  Percivall.—A  horse  may  be  returned  under  a  general  war¬ 
ranty  having  pneumonia,  if  it  can  be  proved  that  he  ha  coug 
at  the  time  of  sale,  and  that  the  cough  has  never  left  him.  ie 
meaning  of  a  general  warranty  is,  that  a  horse  is  perfectly  soun  . 

Mr.  Field.— Any  thing  that  a  buyer  does  to  a  horse  after  being 
aware  of  his  unsoundness  is  an  objection  to  his  recovery.  e 
should  not  even  ride  him  after  the  unsoundness  has  been  dis¬ 
covered.  The  very  act  of  keeping  the  horse  after  he  was  pro¬ 
nounced  unsound  would  make  him  his  own.  . 

Mr.  Luthe  related  a  case.  A  gentleman’s  coachman  had  been 
sent  to  examine  a  horse.  He  reported  that  the  horse  had  small 
feet.  The  master  bought  him  in  despite  of  Ins  feet.  In  a  lew 
days  he  became  lame.  He  returned  him,  and  commenced  his 
action.  It  was  proved  that  the  horse  had  always  these  small  feet, 
and  had  never  been  lame  before.  He  recovered  the  value  of  the 

horse 

Mr.  Field.— He  very  properly  recovered,  for  small  feet  will 
not  necessarily  be  connected  with  lameness.  It  may  be  the  na¬ 
tural  conformation  of  the  foot.  There  may  be  length  of  pastern 
and  great  elasticity  to  compensate  for  the  diminished  size  of  the 

feet. 

Mr.  J.  Turner. — If  a  horse  with  small  feet  becomes  lame 
shortly  after  purchase,  without  any  particular  circumstance  to 
account  for  it,  the  lameness  wrould  be  naturally  attributed  to  the 

ft°Mr.  Field,  reminded  by  Mr.  Woodin,  related  a  case.  A  horse 
was  sold  with  flat  feet,  yet  warranted  to  be  an  excellent  roadster, 
and  able  to  go  to  Brighton  on  one  day,  and  bock  on  the  next. 
His  father  examined  the  horse  and  pronounced  him  sound,  but 
said  that  the  feet  were  of  that  description,  that  he  probably  would 
not  stand  very  hard  work.  The  horse  was  sold  without  any  spe¬ 
cial  warranty  of  the  feet.  He  was  rattled  about,  and  soon  had 
inflamed  laminae,  and  became  lame.  The  buyer  brought  h»s 
action  for  the  value  of  the  horse,  but  was  nonsuited  on  this  ground, 
that  the  horse  was  sound,  and  that,  not  having  taken  a  guarantee 
ao-ainst  the  weak  points  which  were  shown  to  him,  he  had  re¬ 
lieved  the  seller  from  all  responsibility.  The  judge  remarked, 
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that  !je  !5,°Ught  the  horse  with  his  eyes  open,  and  that  conse¬ 
quently  there  was  no  remedy.  F  e 

in  Mr  La'igworthy  observed,  that  this  was  one  of  the  few  cases 

m  which  law  was  something  like  justice  W„„  .f®s 

for  the  nrnfoccinn  *„  ° .  justice.  VV as  it  not  possible 

*“d  »»pl— t 

Mr.  Percivctll  lamented  that  we  could  not  be  guided  bv  the 

Jrsj  tTS,*1 *“  ™ — JLZg?  £ 

tan  and  absuid.  The  jmy,  perhaps,  regarded  the  nature 
and  value  of  he  evidence ;  but  that  evidence  was  so  variable  in 

often  n,an1  i^n  S°  contradictory  and  false,  that  they  were 

often  puzzled  to  which  party  to  give  credence.  7 

r.  Field  had  been  informed,  from  competent  authority  that 
whatever  a  dealer  might  say  in  recommendation  of  his  home  was 
of  no  consequence.  One  gentleman  purchased  a  race  home  of 
.mother.  It  soon  became  unsound.  The  buyer  went  with  the  certi- 
ca  e  o  unsoundness.  The  former  owner  said  that  the  certificate 
was  mere  nonsense ;  that  the  horse  had  been  trained  and  raced 
up  to  that  very  time,  and,  -he  added,  “  Take  my  word  for  it  he 
is  perfectly  well.’'  The  other  listened  and  believed  and  m  d  the 
money.  The  horse  shortly  after  was  more  palpabty VnsouS 
T1  e  buyer  then  endeavoured  to  return  him ;  and  brought  his 

warrmitT™.”  ’  be°aUSe  ^  Sellel'  had  DOt  exPressly  s“ld'  “  I 

Iiichaid  Lawrence  remarked,  that  horse  causes  were  as 
uncertain  in  the  event  as  any  thing  could  possibly  be.  The  jury 

generally  composed  of  persons  whose  Occupation  in  life  o’ivOs 
1‘tde  opportunity  to  understand  the  liorse,  and  they  are 
gmded  by  the  arguments  of  the  counsel,  who  are  equally  ignorant 
lie  thought  it  hardly  possible  to  expect,  although4 very  desirable’ 
hat  rules  should  be  laid  down  to  meet  Overy  cafe.l A  warranty 

if  8 tTf  i°ne’i mcluded  eyery  disease  at  the  time  of  sale.  It  [s 

waiSty1!  beWel’  SeCUri‘y  t0  have’  in  ^tion  to  the  general 
wairanty  a  specific  one,  against  some  apparent  defect ;  butaeene- 

Srs?arftenrtfl,:U#ht  ‘°  indude  ^  thi“t  «  a  person  retags  a 
s  own  Ll  C°?ery  of  unsoundness,  he  makes  the  animal 
’  m  tJl®  sa™e  way  that  the  owner  of  a  returned  bill  be- 
mes  answerable  for  that  bill,  unless  he  notes  it.  Some  line 
ought  to  be  drawn  to  settle  this  difficult  question  of  soundness  • 

sat  be  the  State  0f  the  aniraal  at  the  time  of 

exhihiK  nn  ,ave  a  spavm’  a  nng-bone>  or  a  curb,  if  he  then 

*om  d  Ho‘rnVenier  °r  ,lncaPacity>  he  should  be  deemed 
.  ound.  However  sound  any  horse  may  appear  to  be,  we  cannot 
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ensure  him  from  the  casualties  to  which  he  may  be  exposed  in 
work. 

The  section  of  Mr.  Percivall’s  paper  on  soundness  in  action 
was  then  read. 

Mr.  Field  asked  how  Mr.  Percivall  proved  that  a  spavin  con¬ 
stituted  unsoundness,  or  must  be  necessarily  attended  by  altered 
function  and  capacity. 

Mr.  Woodin  knew  a  carriage  horse  that  had  had  two  large 
spavins  from  the  time  of  his  being  a  colt,  and  had  never  been 
lame. 

Mr.  Slocombe  knew  a  horse  with  spavins  as  large  as  a  hat,  and 
yet  scarcely  lame. 

Mr.  Percivall  said,  that  experience  was  our  guide;  and  that  we 
must  not  suffer  particular  cases  and  exceptions  to  weigh  against 
general  experience. 

Mr.  Field’s  experience  taught  him,  that  not  more  than  two 
spavined  horses  out  of  ten  would  be  lame. 

Mr.  Langworthy  believed  it  to  be  the  general  opinion,  that  spa¬ 
vin  constituted  unsoundness ;  but  if  a  horse  was  not  lame  with 
spavin,  he  should  not  be  considered  as  unsound.  He  had  met 
with  a  great  many  spavined  horses  that  were  not  lame,  and  he 
was  somewhat  inclined  to  Mr.  Field’s  opinion. 

Mr.  Lythe  had  seen  many  horses  which  Mr.  Field  had  passed 
as  sound  although  they  were  spavined ;  and  he  does  not  recollect 
a  single  instance  of  lameness  among  them. 

Mr.  Field  had  seen  the  same  horses  brought  to  his  forge  from 
day  to  day,  and  year  to  year,  with  large  spavins,  yet  continuing 
;  perfectly  sound. 

Mr.  J .  Turner  had  often  seen  spavin  without  lameness;  but  he 
was  not  inclined  to  go  to  the  same  extent  with  Mr.  Field.  It 
was  impossible  to  say  how  soon  and  how  rapidly  these  bony  ex¬ 
crescences,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  joint,  might 
increase,  and  produce  incurable  lameness.  He  was  inclined  to 
consider  spavin  as  unsoundness. 

Mr.  Percivall  confessed  that  he  was  much  surprised  at  Mr. 
Field’s  statement.  When  he  was  in  the  artillery  he  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing  a  great  number  of  spavined  horses,  and  certainly 
the  great  majority  of  them  were  lame. 

Mr.  Field . — Perhaps  Mr.  Percivall  attended  more  to  the  lame 
horses  than  to  those  that  were  not  lame,  although  spavined. 

Mr.  J .  Turner  conceived  that  spavin  did  not  so  much  exist  as 
a  cause  of  lameness  when  the  bones  of  the  hock  were  consoli¬ 
dated  by  bony  matter,  as  when  inflammation  attacked  the  syno¬ 
vial  membrane.  He  has  always  considered  and  represented  spavin 
as  unsound  ness;  yet,  if  there  were  no  other  objection  to  the  horse, 
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he  has  often  recommended  him  to  be  purchased  with  a  specific 
warranty.  r 

Mr> ./.  Turner  adverted  to  the  great  number  of  hackney-coach 
horses  lame  with  spavin.  If  they  were  lame  behind,  it  was  almost 
certain  to  be  from  spavin  :  it  seemed  from  this,  that  it  was  a  more 
frequent  cause  of  lameness  than  Mr.  Field  believed. 


7  HE  VETERINARIAN,  DECEMBER  1,  1829. 


‘‘  Licet  omnibus, 


licet  etiam  mihi,  dignitatem  artis  veterbiarice  tueri.” _ Cicero. 


IN  addition  to  the  Communications  which  our  Number  for  the 
present  month  contains,  from  individuals  of  high  respectability  in 
the  profession  (to  whom  we  beg  to  express  our  obligations),’  we 
are  enabled  to  present  our  readers  with  very  full,  and,  we  believe, 
accurate  accounts  of  the  discussions  that  have  taken  place  on 
Mr.  Percivall’s  paper  “  On  Soundness:”  an  occasion  on  which 
we  cannot  refrain  from  feeling  some  pride,  and  much  inward  satis¬ 
faction.  We  say  this,  because  the  reports  will  be  found  to  embrace 
the  sentiments  and  opinions  of  several  of  the  most  able  and  expe¬ 
rienced  veterinarians,  placed  side  by  side,  on  a  subject  on  which, 
of  all  others,  it  seems  most  desirable  for  us  to  come  to  some 
mutual  understanding  and  unanimous  conclusions. 

Eveiy  speaker  at  these  discussions  felt  impressed  with  the  vast 
importance  and  extraordinary  difficulties  of  the  subject:  some 
w  ent  so  far  as  even  to  doubt  whether  any  practical  good  could  be 
elicited  out  of  the  discussion  of  such  an  intricate  question ;  while 
others  conceived  that  lines  might  be  drawn  through  various  divi¬ 
sions  of  it,  that  might  serve  as  very  useful  guides,  if  not  as  infallible 
ones. 

It  seemed  to  be  the  general  opinion,  that  Mr.  Percivall’s  lead¬ 
ing  principles  were  sound  ones  :  viz. 

1st,  “  That  actual  or  recognised  disease  constituted  unsound¬ 
ness.” 
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2dly,  That  in  other  cases,  the  grand  rule  of  guidance  ought  to 
be,  “  impairment  of  function  or  capacity a  rule  which  appeared 
to  apply  equally  well  to  “  unsoundness  in  constitution  and  un- 
soundness  in  action.” 

There  did  not  reign,  however,  the  same  concurrence  of  senti¬ 
ment  concerning  the  law  which  Mr.  P .  felt  anxious  to  lay  down, 
in  regard  to  a  horse,  purchased  with  one  disease  upon  him,  being 
not  returnable  “  for  or  with  any  other  contracted  afterwards. 

The  case  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs  supervening  upon  ca¬ 
tarrh  was,  in  particular,  brought  forward,  and  strongly  urged  as  an 
objection  to  such  a  rule  :  it  being  argued,  that  nothing  was  more 
common  or  natural  than  for  the  former  to  “  run  into  the  lattei . 
in  fact,  that  one  was,  perhaps,  the  most  common  origin  of  the 
other;  and,  therefore,  that,  providing  all  due  and  proper  care  had 
been  taken  of  the  animal,  the  vender  of  a  horse  having  only  a 
i(  cold”  was  virtually  bound  to  take  the  animal  back  in  a  state  of 
inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

Against  which,  it  was  contended  by  Mr.  P .,  that  such  a  hoi  so 
was  no  more  returnable  than  a  cracked  decanter  was,  which  at 
time  of  sale  was  only  u  starred ;”  and  that  such  a  principle,  once 
admitted,  would  turn  out  to  be  interminable  in  its  limits,  and  en¬ 
tail  upon  us  such  consequences  as  none  of  us,  perhaps,  could  be 
prepared  to  meet :  under  which  circumstances  he  conceived  it  by 
far  the  most  prudent  and  just  course  we  could  adopt,  to  follow 
the  line  of  demarcation  he  had  ventured  to  project. 

We  forbear  to  make  any  further  remarks  upon  individual  opi¬ 
nions,  but  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  direct  the  notice  of  our  readers  to 
the  speech  of  Mr.  Lawrence ;  both  because  that  gentleman,  it  is 
well  known,  was  the  first  who  published  on  the  subject,  and  be¬ 
cause  it  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  Mr.  L.  (whose  abilities 
are  so  highly  appreciated  by  the  profession)  was  present  at  any  of 
the  Society’s  meetings. 

We  now  consign  the  subject  of  te  soundness”  ove 
readers.  We  have  stated,  that  our  “  reports  will  be  found  to  con¬ 
tain  the  sentiments  and  opinions  of  several  able  and  experienced 
veterinarians at  the  same  time,  we  do  not  forget  that  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  many  more  of  the  profession,  equally  “  able  and  experi 
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enced,  yet  remain  to  be  heard  thereon :  and  we  do  hope,  that 
we  shall  hear  from  several  of  these  many  more;  the  majority  of 
whom  we  are  proud  to  acknowledge,  honour  us  with  the  perusal 
of  our  Journal.  We  earnestly  invite  them  to  favour  us  with  their 
deas  on  the  subject ;  convinced  that  they  must  feel,  with  us,  the 

urgent  and  paramount  necessity  there  is,  for  the  welfare  of  our 
profession  and  ourselves,  that  we  should  come  to  certain  definite 
conclusions,  and  to  conclusions  to  which  we  should  all  of  us  be 
disposed  to  subscribe.  We  could  in  this  place,  if  we  durst,  men¬ 
tion  the  names  of  several  of  the  individuals  alluded  to,  whom  we 
know  to  be  enviously  able  to  say  “  much  to  the  purpose  and 
we  haibour  m  our  mind  a  hope,  that  (so  often  as  we  have  already 

ofnelf”111  tlem)  they  WlU  "0t  abandon  us  in  this  present  “  time 


W  e  take  this  opportunity  of  announcing,  that  our  Journal  will 
henceforward  be  considerably  enlarged,  and  the  price  necessarily 
increased.  Although  we  had  been  told  by  those  whose  “  wish  ” 
probably,  “  was  father  to  that  thought,”  that  “  The  Veteri 
narian”  must  soon  die  through  lack  of  sustenance,  supplies  of 
inte  lectual  food  have  flowed  in  upon  us  so  abundantly,  that, 
while  we  have  stored  away  much  that  is  excellent  for  future  use 
we  have  long  felt  “cabinned,  cribbed,  confined,”  in  the  garb  and 
space  which  we  had  at  first  measured  out  for  ourselves.  Each 
monthly  Number  will  henceforth  contain  sixty  pages,  and  the 
price  will  be  one  shilling  and  sixpence.  Our  plan  will  be  mate¬ 
rially,  and  we  trust  usefully,  enlarged ;  and  we  earnestly  solicit 
the  continuance  of  that  assistance  and  patronage  which  we  have 
endeavoured  and  shall  strive  to  merit. 
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BY  way  of  sequel  to  Mr.  Percivall’s  paper  on  Soundness ,  we  in¬ 
tend,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  present  our  readers  with  a  brief 
exposition  of  “The  Laws  relating  to  (the  Sale  and  Warranty  of) 
Horses  such  as  they  appear  in  the  neat  little  work*,  which  we 
recommend  all  veterinarians  to  possess  themselves  of,  now  lying 
open  upon  the  table  before  us. 

Transfer  by  Sale . 

“  It  is  an  established  rule,  that  the  original  contract  is  to  be 
construed  with  equal  strictness  as  to  both  parties ;  that  a  pur¬ 
chaser  cannot,  at  his  own  option,  insist  upon  a  part  and  reject  the 
residue ;  and  when  the  contract  has  been  once  complete,  and 
partly  carried  into  effect,  or  in  any  manner  become  binding,  that 
it  shall  not  be  affected  by  any  declarations  subsequently  made, 
either  to  discharge  or  qualify  any  part  of  the  original  terms,  for  it 
is  then  made  without  consideration.” — “  But,  if  there  be  a  mutual 
agreement  to  abandon  the  contract  altogether,  and  raise  a  new 
one,  it  must  be  so  expressed,  and  the  second  contract  then  be¬ 
comes  the  original  and  new  one.” — “  So,  when  the  sale  is  made 
under  written  particulars,  they  cannot  be  contradicted  by  any 
parol  matter,  although  it  is  competent  to  the  plaintiff  to  give  sup- 
pletory  matter  in  evidence  as  part  of  it.” — “  So,  neither  can  a 
contract,  once  final,  be  extended  by  evidence  of  previous  contracts 
which  have  been  waved  or  superseded.” 

“  The  agreement  of  the  sale  of  horses  has  been  held  to  be  an 
*  agreement  relating  to  the  sale  of  goods,’  within  the  statute  of 
frauds,  and  does  not  require  a  stamp ;  and  a  written  receipt  for 
the  price  containing  the  warranty,  or  other  condition  of  sale,  is 
therefore  admissible  in  evidence,  stamped  as  a  common  receipt, 
without  an  agreement  stamp,  and  is  the  usual  mode  in  which  the 
contract  is  made  and  proved.” 

“A  servant  employed  to  sell  a  horse  has  an  implied  incidental 
authority  to  give  a  warranty,  it  being  now  a  usual  mode  of  selling, 
and  no  special  authority  need  be  proved  to  render  thef  master 
liable.  So  the  declarations  of  the  servant  at  the  time  of  sale  are 
evidence  to  charge  the  master ;  and  unless  he  be  expressly  re¬ 
stricted,  having  authority  to  warrant  a  horse  as  sound ,  he  may 
warrant  him  young.” 

•Laws  relating  to  Horses,  considered  as  the  subject  of  property,  sale, 
hire,  wager,  distress,  hcriot,  or  criminal  charge ;  intended  for  practical  and 
professional  reference.  Clarke ,  London,  ld25. 
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Delivery. 

By  the  statute  of  frauds,  i  no  contract  for  the  sale  of  any 
goods  wares,  or  merchandises,  for  the  price  of  £10  sterling  and 
upwards,  shall  be  allowed  to  be  good,  except  the  buyer  shall  ac¬ 
cept  part  of  the  goods  so  sold,  and  actually  receive  the  same,  or 
give  something  as  earnest  to  bind  the  bargain,  or  in  part  of  payment ; 
or  that  some  note  or  memorandum  in  writing  of  the  said  bargain 
be  made  and  signed  by  the  parties  to  be  charged  by  such  con¬ 
tract,  or  their  agents  thereunto  lawfully  authorized/7  " 

«/ 

‘.‘The  statute  in  requiring  such  delivery,  where  no  written  memorandum 

HUH«,*Seeimf  Cl5ar  y  intended  thereby,  that  there  should  be  some 

stmct  substantive  act,  independent  of  the  bargain,  and  capable  of  proof,  to 
corroborate  the  parol  evidence  of  it.  1,0 

W  herever,  therefore,  the  execution  of  the  agreement  of  sale  rests  only 
infteri,  and  no  time  is  fixed  for  such  delivery,  nor  any  thing  been  done 
thereupon  by  way  of  delivery  on  the  one  hand,  or  acceptance  on  the 
,  er,  was  to  give  the  purchaser  a  complete  control  over  the  subject  of 
sale,  without  any  lien  on  the  part  of  the  seller,  it  is  competent  to  either 
party  to  refuse  to  complete  the  contract,  upon  giving  timely  notice  of  such 
intention,  and  before  any  act  done;  but  if  there  be  any  act  stipulated  for 
}  the  pui chaser,  although  contained  in  the  terms  of  the  contract,  and  as¬ 
sented  to  by  the  seller,  as  that  the  horse  shall  remain  at  livery  in  the 
possession  ot  the  seller,  and  it  is  in  consequence  removed  from  the  sale 

x0*?  private  one’  Jt  Wl11  be  a  sufficient  delivery  within  the  statute* 

Hut  the  mere  payment  of  a  small  sum,  as  a  shilling,  by  way  of  earnest 

of  the°properetymed  *  Compllance  with  the  statute,  so  as  to  effect  a  change' 

nppilr  hethcr  the  horse  is  delivered  or  accepted,  is  a  question  which  lies 
peculiarly  within  the  province  of  a  jury,  upon  all  the  circumstances 
proved,  to  determine.  If  the  seller  is  ready  to  deliver,  and  waits  only  for 
the  convenience  of  the  purchaser,  who  in  the  mean  time  does  anv  act  in- 
<  icating  an  intention  to  exercise  his  right  of  ownership,  such  acts  afford 
s  rong  evidence  of  acceptance  on  his  part,  and  are  for  a  jury  to  say,  if  not 
sufficient  to  constitute  a  binding  and  complete  delivery. 

Exchange. 

“There  is  no  difference  between  sales  and  exchanges,  but  a  delivery  on 

“T  S,dfe,S, 1S  essentl.al  establish  the  contract.  The  consideration 
is  the  value  ot  the  respective  horses  exchanged,  as  a  pecuniary  price;  and 
the  mere  difference  in  value  paid  forming  one  entire  consideration,  it  will 
not  be  a  variance  to  state  it  as  an  entire  pecuniary  consideration.” 

Cfef*  The  Laws  relating  to  1  Warranty ’  in  our  next  Number.] 

descrintioV  "fnrTu**  Vi  ^  1  Taantan’  'vhich  was  a  contract  of  a  similar 
assent^  anin  SelIer  *°  ^eeP  the  horse  for  the  buyer  at  livery,  to  which  he 
assented,  and  it  was  accordingly  removed  from  the  sale  stable  to  the  livery  stable  • 

bat  as  anvW„e,rh  °f,  01,ini0n  «“»  *>»"Her  thereby  possessed  them  not  as  owner 

he  had  no1!  rt^^£»k“P"  5  C°U'd  he  re,ainfd  ,ha“'  a"h°^h 
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&cbtcto. 

Quid  sit  pulchrum,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile,  quid  non.— Hor. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Care ,  Treatment ,  and  Training  of  the  English 
Race  Horse ,  in  a  Series  oj  Rough  Notes.  By  R*  Dar\  ill, 

.  V.  S.  7th  Hussars .  London :  Ridgway,  Piccadilly,  1828. 

WHEN  we  come  to  recollect  that  horse-racing  is  recounted  to 
have  formed  part  of  the  Olympic  games,  and  to  discover  that 
those  exhibitions  were  in  existence  so  long  ago  as  upwards  of  1000 
years  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  sur¬ 
prise  that  our  country  should  stand  almost  alone  in  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  this  diversion,  and  quite  and  altogether  by  itself  in  the 
present  refined  and  accomplished  practice  of  it.  W  e  are  not  at 
liberty,  on  this  occasion,  to  extend  our  inquiries  into  the  origin  of 
racing  among  ourselves,  any  more  than  we  are  to  investigate  its 
beneficial  effects  on  our  breeds  of  horses,  or  glance  at  its  influence 
on  society:  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  adding  our  confirmation 
to  rather  a  singular  fact  stated  by  Mr.  Darvill  (one  notorious 
enough  in  the  sporting  world),  viz.  “  That  among  the  numerous 
works  w  hich,  from  time  to  time,  have  issued  from  the  pi  ess,  no 
treatise  has  been  given  on  the  training  of  the  English  race-horse.” 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Darvill,  that  this  u  omission  is  not  ascnb- 
able  to  any  wrant  of  “  importance  attached  to  the  subject  ;  and 
we  likewise  agree  with  him,  that  u  a  conscious  deficiency  in  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge  among  authors ,  who,  in  other  respects,  might  be 
competent  to  the  task,”  is  one  way  of  accounting  for  this  omis¬ 
sion  :  but,  we  think,  there  is  also  another  reason  for  it,  which  is, 
that  those  who  were  in  possession  of  this  needful  “  practical 
knowledge”  found  themselves  incompetent  to  the  task  of  com¬ 
mitting  such  knowledge  to  paper. 

Racing,  according  to  the  present  systematic  mode  of  pursuing 
it,  may  be  regarded  in  two  points  of  view: — either  as  a  source  of 
amusement  and  diversion ;  or,  as  a  field  for  speculation  and  gam¬ 
bling.  The  chief  pleasure  derivable  from  a  race  arises  from  the 
uncertainty  of  the  event ;  from  the  same  uncertainty  upon  which 
the  better  builds  his  hopes  and  gains  :  and,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  the  contest  is  a  fair  and  honourable  one,  a  well-conducted 
race,  with  such  cattle  as  Newmarket  affords,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
treats  a  sportsman  can  have,  and  to  the  veterinarian  furnishes  a 
splendid  example  of  the  state  of  perfection  to  which  nature  can 
be  brought  under  the  scientific  conduct  of  art.  But,  the  race 
must  be  actually  seen  to  be  enjoyed  :  any  account  of  it,  however 
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accurate  and  lively,  can  no  more  excite  the  sensations  inspired  bv 
conve^eta^ou'of^"  ^  ieKdP6oa  °f  a  Plam-puddmg  can 

“  That  which  was  formed  to  captivate  the  eye, 

X  he  ear  must  coldly  taste.  Description’s  weak, 

And  the  Muse  faulters  in  the  vain  attempt.” 

Hence  the  paucity  of  works  descriptive  of  racing,  and  the  little 

thepuhltf  SUbj6Ct  6XClteS  am°nS  the  —conceded  portS 

But  training  Mr.  D.  tells  us,  “  at  Newmarket  and  various 
otiier  well-conducted  racing  establishments,  has  lono-  since  been 
ranked  as  a  science."!  However  this  may  turn  out  to  be  in  the 
coiuse  ot  our  inquiries,  they  certainly  cannot  be  called  a  scientific 

eved/yctd\prrrsk;,rlth?,ugh  we  are  ready to 

its  purposes  and  emh  ***  myStery  “  th®  acc°mphshment  of 

Let  us  inquire  what  training  really  and  trulv  is.  To  tove  a 
concise  and  time-pleasing  definition,  we  may  say  at  once  that  it 

which  bl/toV^f  ^  °f  Setting  a  horse  into  that  condition 
,  ,lch  best  fits.  him  for  the  race.  The  kind  or  description  of  know 

ledge  upon  which  this  art  is  to  be  rationally  based  constitutes  tC 

fXd  °nf  traif  gin°r  raCingC  that  Which  has  bee^'otn— 

looked,  owing  to  the  proverbial  ignorance  of  grooms,  stable-bovs 
and  jockeys,  and  the  absolute  and  indispensable  necessity  there 
appeared  to  exist  for  scientific  men  to  alt  in  their  Ices  before 
fliey  could  qualify  themselves  to  treat  on  such  a  subject.  The 
isiness  of  the  trainer  can  no  more  be  learnt  from  books  than  that 
J  the  jockey:  it  is  one  of  those  arts  which  hinges  ever  upon  so 

Them  a?rCatCatbe0ntmgeliCieS’  n°b°°k  Can  be  framed  *  meet 

them  all .  at  the  same  time,  there  cannot  exist  the  shade  of  a 
doubt  in  any  reasonable  mind  but  that  a  man  of  veterinary  know- 
ledoe  would  have  the  advantage,  cat eris  paribus,  of  any  other  in 

br  rfS:r°"’-  and  Part!cularly  if  such  knowledge7  could ’be 
bi  ought  to  bear  immediately  upon  the  practice  itself  as  is  the 

case,  we  presume,  with  the  work  now  before  us.  ’ 

Ktt  sss  wm  ” with  ^ 

He  sought  his  fortune  farther  than  at  home.” 

enn,?oy  ofM? Srooke“th?£T  ^7  °f  age’  Mr*  D‘  was  take«  into  (he 

taugin  to  mb  le™ seUhe  2*'  leT  T +°"“i  aS,  “  stable-b°y-  He  was  first 

riding  horses  otiAo  exercise ^  to  wort  off  fl"  ,clea“  «P  ,‘|>e  yard :  at  times, 

one  at  the  tail  of  the  strin°  A  ^  °,r  to  fo,,ow  upon  a  steady 

ct  the  st, mg,  Lc.  &c.  Next,  he  looked  after  a  racer  himself, 
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and  rode  him  in  his  exercise.  Subsequent  residence  in  different  stables 
a  Honied  fresh  information;  and,  on  the  approach  of  manhood,  Mr.  • 
the  stables,  and  went  as  a  groom  to  a  gentleman  who  kept  hunteis.  At  the 
ao-e  of  thirty  Mr.  Deleft  his  master,  on  account  of  the  latter  going  abioad , 
and  the  following  incident  brought  him  into  the  veterinary  profession 

“  A  horse  belonging  to  the  above-mentioned  gentleman  having  fallen 
lame  at  this  period,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  send  the  animal  to  the 
Veterinary  College,  to  which  place  I  took  him.  Observing  here  a  largo 
establishment  for  the  treatment  and  cure  of  diseased  ^0I?5S’  sa'^Jja^eg 
heard  so  much  of  the  value  of  the  veterinary  art,  I  asked  Mr.  Sewell  whe¬ 
ther  I  could  be  admitted  into  the  College  as  a  pupil ;  to  which  he  replied  in 
the  affirmative,  observing,  at  the  same  time,  that  men  of  the  description  of 
mv self  were  the  most  Jit  persons  to  become  veterinary  surgeons.  I  remained 
ii/lhe  College  as  a  pupil  for  about  two  years,  after  which  I  passed  my  exa- 
initiation,  and  received  my  diploma. 

Mr.  Darvill  obtained  his  present  appointment,  as  Veterinary 
Surgeon  to  the  7th  Dragoons,  through  Sir  Hussey  Vivian,  who 
knew  him  in  the  capacity  of  groom  to  an  officer  of  that  regiment. 

«  This  first  part”  of  his  work,  Mr.  D.  commences  with  the 
subject  of  the  erection  and  construction  of  stables  for  training ; 
and,  though  it  is  not  the  most  interesting,  still  it  is  a  part  not  to 
be  overlooked.  He  never  saw  any  stables  that  he  “  could  con¬ 
sider  in  every  respect  as  being  perfectly  complete.” 

If  the  stables  cannot  be  built  upon  the  training  ground,  still  they  should 
not  be  erected  far  off.  Wet  weather,  and  the  fact  of  many  racers  being  bad 
roadsters,  render  a  mile,  or  even  half  a  mile,  too  great  a  distance,  they 
ought  to  stand  upon  a  dry  level  surface,  and  face  the  south. 

Referring  our  reader  for  all  detail  of  the  structuie  to  the  woik 
itself,  we  merely  wish  to  state  here 

That  the  plan  consists  of  a  centre  building,  or  house  for  the  grooms,  and 
two  lone  wings,  extended  laterally  from  it,  divided  into  four  and  two-stall 
stables  and  boxes,  which  have  all  separate  outer  doors,  but  communicate  by 
side-doors  within.  Over  the  stables  are  the  sitting-rooms  and  chambers  for 
the  groom  and  boys.  Behind  his  building  is  another  of  equal  extent,  but 
of  only  one  story,  containing  straw  and  hay-barns,  granary,  offices,  &c.;  and 
behind  this  rear  range  are  seven  paddocks,  parted  by  walls,  which  are  all 
banked  round,  “  to  prevent  colts,  apt  to  range  wildly  about,  from  injuring 
themselves.”  The  paddocks  are  entered  by  doors  from  loose  boxes  in  the 
back  building;  and  all  communicate  by  doors  in  the  parting  walls. 

The  stables  ought  to  be  twelve  feet  in  interior  height,  and  the  walls  of 
them  of  sufficient  thickness  to  keep  out  the  heat  of  summer  and  cold  ot 
winter.  Each  stall  requires  to  be  ten  feet  long  and  six  feet  broad,  in  the 
clear,  but  not  wider,  for  then  the  horse  would  stand  across  it.  No  racing 
stable  should  consist  of  more  than  four  stalls ;  it  seldom  happening  that  there 
are  more  than  four  horses  in  the  same  class  If  the  whole  of  the  wood  work 
is  not  of  oak,  at  least  the  racks,  manger-rails,  cnbbmg-boards,  and  the  first 
six  planks,  ought  to  be.  The  rack-chains  should  be  sufficiently  long  to  admit 
the  horse  to  reach  every  part  of  his  manger.  1  he  rack  should  be  placed  in 
the  near  corner,  resting  upon  the  top  rail  of  the  manger :  it  should  measure 
eighteen  inches  in  height,  and  the  same  in  breadth,— from  its  most  prominent 

3  x 
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“ ease  a,,<’ 

he  Ion,  enough  to  ISt  IhZ  Stl™’  «">  *-«* 

lar-reins,  generally  speaking,  are  not  used  in  racin/stables 

to  ! he  tuimber'of  sta^lsf ,<3  raCkS’ a  peg  unde™ea<b  cotsponding 

divided  into  two^oinpartmen'tsl'one  for 'he  ails’  Th  t*  °,lier  I  tbC|  f°rmer 
sored  by  quarts,  insle'ad  of  pattern"  COr“  ouShttobe  mea- 

sleeplm  tlll  e°  a“d  *'>Ur'S"Jled  s‘able  sl,ould  llave  *  "ttle  in  it,  for  a  boy  to 

I  lie  chief  danger  is,  a  horse  getting  himself  cast  Matlno-fiui  a  a 

level,  and  tying  the  collar-rein  so  short  that  the  head  cam  of  i  1°'™ 

upon  the  straw,  are  the  preventives.  d  cannot  be  ,aid  do'™ 

For  horses  addicted  to  this  disagreeable  and  dangerous  habit 

it  Glinted  to us° £?  ^  f°Und  U8efoL  We  have  also  had’ 

t  ninted  to  us,  that,  as  a  horse  gets  cast  during  sleep  or  a  state 

of  unconsciousness,  three  or  four  links  of  a  chain  strained  to  one 
during  the  struggle, Tasini  ofWslituadln  before"  hc-ge‘1  upon 

to  shoeing,  Mr.  Darvill,  with  much  reason,  condemns 
"  Plactlce  of  doing  it  in  the  stable,  at  a  distance  from  the  forge 

andtllX^tth  b“‘  »"“*  P-e«c, 

should  not  be  made  anxious,  or  kept  waiting,  on  any  such  occasion’  '1'?“' 
ought  to  be  a  smith’s  shop,  with  a  shoeing  stable  adj^iZg,  on  ?he  nremfses 

together,  feed  and  do^etter’  thin  they  would' do^fk^t  fStandin- 

horses,  general, y  speaking,  not  being  g'ood  felt  "  S”«b 

the1  hffprS|°U  d  h-  110  ,10,rses  standinS  in  the  same  stable  along  with  mares- 
tLirtd  ,g>  1,1  SUCh  S,tUati°nS’  °fte«  out  of  tender,  and  "off 

These  extracts  we  deem  valuable,  because  they  are  grounded  in 

ClJato  trrt  andfeXperienCe’  Should  any  gentieman  con- 
•  smplate  the  formation  of  a  racing  establishment,  we  recommend 
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lnm  to  consult  the  plan  Mr.  Darvill  has  presented  us  with  in  the 
work  before  us,  as  being,  in  external  architecture,  pleasing  to  the 
eye,  and,  in  its  interior  arrangement,  commodious  and  seemingly 
well  calculated  to  answer  every  intended  purpose. 

[To  be  continued.} 


Journal  of  Science ,  Literature ,  and  Art ,  Ao.  A  I,  New  Senes, 

from  July  to  September ,  1829. 

[Concluded  from  page  471.] 

AN  extract  from  the  “  Archives  de  Medecine,”  on  the  effects  ol 
the  sulphurets  of  metals,  contains  little  that  is  new  to  the  .veteri¬ 
narian.  The  sulphuret  of  antimony  (black  or  levigated  antimony) 
has  long  been  known  as  the  farrier’s  favourite  diaphoretic  and 
alterative ;  and  we  are  much  inclined  to  think  that  its  virtues  are 
considerably  undervalued  in  modern  practice.  The  precipitated, 
or  golden  sulphuret  of  antimony,  and  especially  if  combined  with 
calomel,  is  one  of  the  best  dog  alteratives,  for  general  purposes,  that 
we  have.  The  sulphurets  of  arsenic,  whether  the  red  or  the  yellow 
(Realgar  or  Orpiment),  although  perfectly  freed  irom  white  arsenic, 
we  could  have  told  M.  Orfila  were  poisonous  to  every  quadruped  : 
indeed,  we  are  glad  to  find  that  the  use  of  this  dangerous  metal,  in 
all  its  combinations,  is  now  rare  among  us.  We  can  remember 
when  it  was  extolled  as  almost  a  specific  for  glanders,  farcy, 
mange,  and  general  debility ;  and  even  Mr.  Blaine  recommends  it 
as  an  excellent  tonic.  A  few  months  ago,  a  two  hundred  guinea 
horse  was  slowly,  but  progressively  and  satisfactorily  recovering 
from  pneumonia.  He  fell  into  the  hands  of  another,  and  a  very 
good  practitioner,  but  too  fond  of  arsenic.  In  less  than  a  fort¬ 
night  the  animal  was  food  for  dogs. 

Of  the  sulphuret  of  copper,  with  which  experiments  were,  in  this 
extract,  said  to  have  been  made,  and  which  was  proved  to  be  inno¬ 
cuous,  we  know  nothing :  nor  of  the  sulphuret  of  iron  (pyrites, 
copperas).  We  should  have  imagined,  that  the  records  of  human 
medicine  would  have  proved  that  both  the  black  and  red  sulphu¬ 
rets  of  mercury  (aethiops  mineral  and  vermilion)  were  innocuous, 
except  in  enormous  doses  ;  and  our  acquaintance  with  veterinary 
medicine  has  taught  us,  that  the  black  sulphuret  is  an  excellent, 
and,  perhaps,  the  best  vermifuge  for  the  dog ;  and  that  it  is  the  only 
alterative  with  which,  combined  with  the  supertartrate  of  potash 
(cream  of  tartar),  we  can  combat  the  red  mange;  while  the  red  sul¬ 
phuret  is  often  used  to  disguise  the  appearance  of  our  powders ;  and 
not  only  harmlessly  used,  but  no  mean  diaphoretic  and  alterative. 

Of  the  sulphuret  of  tin(aurum  musivum  vel  mosaicum)  we  know 
nothing  medicinally.  Mr.  Gray,  indeed,  in  his  most  valuable 
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“Supplement  to  the  Pharmacopoeia,”  says,  that  the  grey  sulphuret 
of  tin,  formed  by  the  sublimation  of  tin-filings,  sulphur,  and  sal- 
ammoniac,  is  the  basis  of  Blame’s  powder  for  the  distemper 
nr  dogs.  We  believe  that  we  can  contradict  this  from  authority, 
although  we  are  aware  that  the  stannum  pulveratum  (powdered 

tin)  is  used  by  many  farriers  and  keepers  as  a  remedy  both  for 
worms  and  distemper.  J 

The  next  article  is  of  some  importance  to  us.  Corrosive  subli¬ 
mate,  m  the  form  of  an  almost  saturated  solution  with  tobacco,  is 
the  popular  farriers  remedy  for  mange  in  cattle.  We  once  knew 
hve  valuable  covvs  destroyed  by  it  in  less  than-  twelve  hours  after 
the  application.  The  same  solution  is  often  used  to  destroy  vermin 
on  cattle,  the  horse,  and  the  dog ;  and  from  licking  the  part  on 
which  the  lotion  has  been  applied,  many  an  animal  has  been  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  experiments  of  M.  Fabian  have  proved  that  the 

mucilage  of  quince  seed,  and  that  of  salop,  will  instantly  decom- 
pose  corrosive  sublimate.  J 

The  paper  “  On  the  Preparation  of  Food  from  Bones,”  ex- 
tracted  from  the  Annales  de  V Industrie  for  1829,  is  a  most  valu¬ 
able  one,  and  opens  a  wide  field  for  interesting  and  useful  experi¬ 
ment.  We  will  extract  one  paragraph : —  1 

“  One  hundred  kilogrammes  (220lbs.)  of  butcher’s  meat  contain  about 
twenty  of  bones.  The  meat  will  make  about  four  hundred  bouillons  (messes 
ot  soup);  but  the  bones  would  serve  to  prepare  six  hundred  ;  so  that,  in  ex¬ 
acting  ad  the  gelatine  from  the  bones  of  a  given  quantity  of  meat,  three 

bouillons  may  be  prepared  from  the  bones,  whilst  usually  both  bones  and  meat 
only  afford  two.” 


We  earnestly  recommend  to  our  readers  the  perusal  of  this 
paper  (p.  200).  It  may  be  of  very  considerable  advantage  in 
the  kennel,  the  kitchen  of  the  farmer,  and  in  our  little  esta¬ 
blishments. 

The  process  for  preserving  milk,  invented  by  M.  Kircoff 
(p.  203),  is  worth  recording: — New  milk  is  evaporated  by  a  very 
gentle  file,  and  very  slowly,  until  it  is  reduced  to  a  dry  powder. 
This  powder  is  to  be  kept  in  bottles,  carefully  stopped.  When  it 

1S  rc  emPloy.ed>  ^  *s  only  necessary  to  dissolve  the  powder  in  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water.  Neither  the  peculiar  flavour  nor  the 
nutritive  property  of  the  milk  is  lost. 

In  page  208  are  some  valuable  observations  “  On  the  Gather¬ 
ing  of  Medicinal  Roots/’  by  M.  Kittel,  extracted  from  the  Re- 
pertorium  da  Pharmacie : — 

“  Roofs  should  always  be  gathered  in  the  autumn.  This  rule  is  without 
exception  for  all  plants  not  annuals,  with  this  difference,  that  the  roots  of 
biannitals  should  be  gathered  in  the  first  year,  whilst  those  of  the  rest 
may  he  gathered  any  year  in  their  lifetime  ;  but  roots  gathered  before  (he 
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flowering  year  are  always  more  charged  with  active  prnicples  than  those 
which  have  often  supported  a  stem  and  flowers  :  so  that  the  rootsoltheCst 
second,  and  third  year,  are  better  than  older  roots.  This  l6  esPeL''a  f  i,1 
case  with  aromatic  and  narcotic  roots,  as  gentian,  bel  adonna,  sarsaparilla 
liquorice,  fennel,  &c.  &c.  The  volatile,  bitter,  aromatic,  nauseous,  and,  in 
general,  all  active  peculiar  principles,  are  more  abundant  in  the  coitical 
fayers  of  the  roots  than  in  the  woody  part.” 

For  these  reasons,  M.  Kittel  says,  that  fresh  roots  should  never 
be  allowed  to  be  bought  or  sold,  for  medicinal  use,  except  in  tlie 

autumn  and  winter.  .  .  , 

We  have  little  to  do  with  myrrh  in  veterinary  practice,  except 

under  the  form  of  tincture  of  myrrh  and  aloes ;  and  the  tincture 
of  aloes,  well  prepared,  is  as  good  :  otherwise,  the  method  o  t  is- 
tinguishing  the  true  from  the  factitious  myrrh  (p.  209)  would 

a°Thee  paper’  (p.  211)  “  On  the  Duration  of  the  Germinative 
Power  of  the  Seeds  of  Plants”  well  deserves  notice.  It  is  con¬ 
fined  principally  to  monoecious  plants  (having  the  male  and  female 
flowers  separate,  but  both  growing  on  the  same  individual  plant). 
When  the  seeds  of  the  preceding  year  were  used,  the  foliage  of  t 
plant  was  luxuriant,  but  the  flowers  were  principally  males,  and 
little  fruit  was  produced.  When  the  seeds  had  been  dried  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  or  in  a  stove,  and  especially  when  they  had  been 
kent  four  or  five  years,  the  plant  bore  numerous  flowers  of  both 
kinds,  and  the  produce’of  fruit  was  abundant :  but  if  the  seed  was 
too  old,  female  flowers  almost  alone  appeared,  but  they  weie  e- 
cundated  by  the  male  flowers  of  another  bed,  and  yielded  fruit. 

A  path  hitherto  untrodden,  and  abounding  with  inteiest  an 
utility,  is  here  opened  to  the  physiologist  and  the  agnculturist ; 
and  to  us  veterinarians,  as  connected  and  identified  with  the  agn 
cultural  property  of  the  kingdom.  The  circumstances  which  in¬ 
fluence  vegetation  generally,  or  determine  to  that  luxuriance, 
which  in  some  cases  is  wished,  in  others  wasted  in  the  leaves,  oi 
which  direct  the  juices  of  the  plant  to  the  multiplication  and  per¬ 
fection  of  the  fruit ;  these  have  been  too  much  neglected,  or  scat¬ 
tered  facts  and  experiments  have  been  almost  lost  to  the  public. 
What  scope  is  there  here  for  the  philosophical  and  practical  agn- 
culturist !  He  would,  indeed,  deserve  well  of  Ins  country,  who 
would  devote  himself  to  these  enquiries.  The  principles  which  have 
been  partially  unfolded  in  this  paper,  respecting  one  class  of  plants, 
doubtless  apply,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  with  various  modi¬ 
fications,  to  the  whole  vegetable  world. 
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Injection  of  Putrid  Matter  into  the  Veins. 

BY  M.  HAMONT,  V.S. 

DR.  LEURET  has  shown,  by  direct  experiment,  that  the  blood 
of  horses  affected  with  carbuncle*  (charbon-anthrax)  is  capable  of 
conveymgthe  disease  to  other  horses;  and  he  has  solicited  atten- 
iion  to  the  analogy  existing  between  the  symptoms  and  lesions 
produced  by  typhoid  diseases  in  animals,  and  those  consequent 

l  ‘h®  ..presence  of  putrid  matters  in  the  blood ;  an  observation 
which  further  experience  has  only  gone  to  confirm  the  truth  of. 

effect!0)6  rrt  of  the  mean,s  best  adaPted  to  counteract  these 
S  "  ls„the  obJect  we  have  ln  view  in  the  present  essay), 
it  will  be  as  well,  perhaps,  to  give  some  account  of  the  effect's 
produced  by  injection  of  such  matters. 

On  the  5th  December,  1828,  about  noon,  was  injected  into  the 
right  jugular  vein  of  a  lame  mule,  in  full  health  and  very  spiritv 
three  diachms  of  sero-purulent  matter,  extremely  foetid,  taken 
10m  an  ulcei  of  another  horse;  the  matter  being  previously  dis¬ 
solved  in  a  little  warm  water.  Pulse,  at  the  time,  45.  Y 

Immediately  after  the  injection,  transitory  shivering :  two  hours 
afterwards  he  ate  heartily,  dunged  naturally,  and  appeared  quite 
vvelh  Next  day,  although  his  appetite  and  spirits  continued  un¬ 
affected,  yet  his  pulse  had  risen  a  little,  and  was  irregular;  his 
eyes  became  full ;  the  membranes  heightened  in  tint ;  the  mouth 
moist.  Dec.  <th.  Slight  depression ;  head  hanging  down  •  eyes 
gummy  and  the  conjunctiva  infiltrated;  respiration  a’ little 
acceleiated ,  pulse  strengthened,  but  slow — being  only  33  •  apne- 
tite  and  evacuations  unaltered.-8f/i.  Less  irritable  than  he  was  • 
still  hanging  his  head,  and  now  staggers  in  his  walk  ;  pulse  51  ’ 
and  intermittent ;  excrement  unchanged  in  appearance ;  towards 
evening  extreme  irritability. -11/A.  Lying  down;  belly,  tense  • 
respiration  embarrassed.  All  attempts  to  lift  him  up  proved 

vain;  he  sank  down  again.  Anus  is  swollen.  Died  at  1  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon. 

Examined,  an  hour  afterwards.  —  Belly  distended;  sub-cuta- 
neous  capillaries  dark  and  turgid ;  large  ecchymoses  inside  the 
thigh;  the  whole  muscular  system  pale,  and  so  soft  that  the  fibres 
are  lacerab  e  with  the  greatest  ease :  red  spots  and  patches  upon 
various  paits  of  the  intestinal  tube;  villous  membrane  of  the  sto¬ 
mach  leddened,  that  of  the  intestines  pale;  seven  or  eight  pints 

*  What  iu  this  eouiltr>'  Pa«es  for  farcy,  in  a  putrid  or  malignant  form. 
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of  whey-like  fluid  within  the  thorax.  Pleurae  reddened,  and 
patched  with  adhesions  on  the  right  side  to  the  pericardium. 
Heart  extremely  soft ;  its  texture  broken  down  easily.  Lungs 
hepatized  in  one  part ;  in  others,  presenting  tuberculous  masses 
of  pultaceous  matter.  Bronchial  membrane  uniformly  red. 

These  are  the  appearances,  but  little  varied,  which  such  cases 
ordinarily  present ;  only  that,  in  this  instance,  they  were  compli¬ 
cated  with  a  local  affection  of  the  respiratory  organs,  a  paiticula- 
rity  which  may  sometimes  supervene,  as  Messieurs  Dupuy  and 
Trousseau  have  before  observed  in  their  interesting  Memon  on 
the  same  subject. 

From  this  one  experiment,  followed  up  by  several  others  which 
were  instituted  for  the  sake  of  ascertaining  the  most  salutary  mode 
of  treatment  in  such  and  similar  cases,  M.  Hamont  observes,  that 
the  influence  of  putrid  matters  thrown  into  the  veins  has  been 
manifested  by  all  organs ;  but  that  the  lungs ,  the  heart ,  and  some¬ 
times  the  large  vessels ,  are  those  which  have  manifested  these 
effects  the  most.  The  digestive  tube  has,  in  the  greater  numbei 
of  instances,  merely  exhibited  its  villosities  blackened ,  its  glands 
tumefied ;  but  rarely  evident  traces  of  phlegmasia.  This  disco¬ 
loration  of  the  villi  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  pathologists. 
It  is  only  seen  in  typhoid  and  putrid  affections;  also,  we  have 
observed  it  numerous  times  this  last  year  in  horses  who  have  died 
of  the  fatal  epizootic  which  raged  in  the  environs  of  Paris. 

The  peculiar  condition  of  the  blood,  most  commonly  that  of 
liquidity  ;  the  flaccidity  of  the  general  muscular  tissue,  the  bloody 
eff  usions  ( petechiw )  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  are  all  alteia- 
tions  met  with  in  animals  who  die  of  carbunculous  or  other  typhoid 
affections ;  a  resemblance  we  ought  not  to  feel  surprised  at,  when 
we  know  that  the  causes  assigned  by  authors  for  typhus  are, 
generally,  stagnant  water ,  bad  f  orage ,  and  insalubrious  localities , 
— in  which  air,  charged  with  deleterious  emanations,  enters  the 
blood  through  the  medium  of  respiration  (as  M.  Miguel  has  told 
us),  changing  the  nature  of  that  fluid,  and  reaching  through  its 
medium  to  the  brain,  the  heart,  &c.  producing  therein  more  or 
less  mischief. 

Whatever  may  be  the  mode  of  action  of  these  agents,  our  ex¬ 
periments  on  their  treatment  go  to  show,  that  purgatives  adminis¬ 
tered  early  constantly  aggravate  the  malady,  and  seem  to  accele¬ 
rate  death.  On  the  other  hand,  general  bloodletting,  at  this 
time,  has  furnished  us  with  quite  the  contrary  results. 

If  we  consult  authors  on  the  treatment  of  typhus  in  quadru¬ 
peds,  we  find  that  Vicq-d’Azir  has  had  reason  to  praise  general 
bloodletting ;  though  he  judiciously  observes,  that  if  not  had 
recourse  to  early,  it  will  do  harm.  Brugnone,  in  a  carbunculous 
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affection  which  he  had  to  treat,  observed,  that  purges  never  did 
any  good.  M.  Guersent,  in  his  -  Essay  on  Epizootics,”  informs 
us,  that  good  practitioners  feel  convinced  that  purgatives  are  pre¬ 
judicial  at  any  stage  of  the  disorder;  and  believe  there  is  much 
analogy  between  the  carbunculous  typhus  of  cattle  and  the  adu - 
narnic  or  putrid  malignant  fever  of  (human)  hospitals. 


Post-mortem  Translations. 

BY  F.  J.  J.  RIGOT. 

I  f  form,  organization,  and  life,,  are  so  united  in  an  animal  body 
Jiat  the  existence  of  one  of  these  conditions  pre-supposes  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  others,  animals  after  death  can  no  longer  retain  the 
power  of  preserving  their  bodies  in  that  state  in  which  they  were 
pnor  to  the  cessation  of  the  numerous  and  various  phenomena  which 
constitute  life.  No  sooner  has  the  vital  spark  fled  from  an  organized 
body,  than  the  elements  of  which  that  body  is  composed  begin  to 
disunite,  to  change,  and  to  enter  into  fresh  combinations,  regulated 
by  physical  laws,  which  life  no  longer  counteracts.  In  the  dead 
su  ject,  oiganized  matter  is  undergoing  continual  changes :  it 
loses  its  primitive  form ;  it  in  the  end  becomes  incognoscible, 
and  total  destruction  of  organization  is  the  inevitable  result  of  a 

series  of  changes  regularly  progressive,  but  which  vary  in  every 
organ.  J  J 

Notwithstanding  the  carcass  preserves,  for  some  time  after 
death,  nearly  the  same  organization  and  composition  which  it 
maintained  during  life,  yet  from  the  moment  life  departs  chancres 
commence,  and  continue  to  augment;  and,  therefore,  it  becomes 
very  important  for  the  study  of  pathological  anatomy,  that  we 
should  examine  subjects  while  fresh,  and  thereby  correct  any 
erroneous  ideas  which  might  have  crept  into  the  mind  from  the 
inspection  of  carcasses  in  which  such  changes  had  already  begun 
to  become  manifest.  J  ° 

Among  the  post-mortem  phenomena  most  useful  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with,  are  those  sero-sanguinolent  transudations  into  serous 
cavities,  such  as  the  abdomen,  thorax,  and  pericardium :  trans¬ 
udations  to  which  I  call  the  attention  of  veterinarians  in  particu- 
Iai,  because  they  have  been,  and  even  still  too  often  are,  con¬ 
sidered  as  morbid  alterations  occurring  during  life.  On  which 
account  it  is  most  important  that  we  should  establish  some  un¬ 
erring  test  by  which  we  might  distinguish  these  post-mortem  phe¬ 
nomena  from  veritable  disease.  From  multiplied  researches  into 

this  subject,  I  have  come  to  the  following  positive  conclusions: _ 

Sero-sanguinolent  transudations  are  to  be  regarded  as  post¬ 
mortem  occurrences;  first,  whenever  there  is  no  perceptible  lesion 
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in  the  parietes  of  the  cavity  in  which  the  fluid  is  found ;  secondly  , 
when  the  blood  has  preserved  its  fluidity  in  the  circulatory  system, 
either  in  consequence  of  some  morbid  change  or  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  putrefactive  process:  i  say,  some  moil) id 
change,  because  I  have  learned  from  repeated  observation,  that,  in 
many  disorders  which  prove  fatal,  tlie  blood  undergoes  such  an  al¬ 
teration  that  infiltrations  and  imbibitions  of  every  kind  may  take 
place,  and  not  merely  alter  death,  but  even  in  the  last  moments 
of  life  ;  thirdly  and  lastly,  whenever  there  are  marks  of  the  com¬ 
mencement  ol  the  putrefactive  process,  which  may  have  been 
accelerated  by  the  nature  of  the  atmosphere,  age,  state  ol  the 
subject,  See.  As  soon  as  putrefaction  has  begun,  the  fluids,  and  in 
particular  the  blood,  become  decomposed;  the  solids  become 
relaxed  ;  from  which  double  change,  in  fluids  and  solids,  results 
transudation  of  the  blood  through  the  parietes  of  the  vessels  con¬ 
taining  it.  At  the  same  time  it  impregnates  its  colour  into  every 
part  it  touches,  staining  them  with  livid  spots ;  while  in  other 
cases  it  gains  admission  into  the  splanchnic  cavities  or  reticular 
tissue,  forming  the  infiltrations  and  transudations  in  question. 

From  which  it  results  that  the  causes  that  hasten  fermentation, 
such  as  the  combined  action  of  air,  heat,  and  moisture,  must 
necessarily  super-induce  these  post-mortem  phenomena :  but,  I  re¬ 
peat,  the  morbid  dissolution  of  the  blood  in  certain  affections 
rapidly  fatal  is  sufficient,  putting  putrefaction  quite  out  of  the 
question,  to  account  for  the  promptitude  of  the  presence  of  post¬ 
mortem  transudation. 


These  succinct  observations  on  some  of  the  phenomena  of  death, 
and  on  the  conditions  which  favour  their  development,  ought  to 
afford  sufficient  inducement  to  veterinarians  not  to  neglect  in 
their  post-mortem  examinations  to  mark — first,  the  interval  oj 
time  between  the  period  of  death  and  that  of  the  inspection  : 
secondly,  the  position  in  which  the  animal  lay  when  he  died, 
and  particularly  if  he  expired  in  much  agony ;  and  also  the  posi¬ 
tion  in  which  the  carcass  was  subsequently  placed  for  examina¬ 
tion  :  thirdly,  the  hi/gornetric  and  thermometric  states  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere:  fourthly  and  lastly,  the  age  and  condition  of  the  subject. 

Recueil  de  Medicine  Veterinaire,  April  1821k 


Specific  Ophthalmia. 

Our  readers  will  agree  with  us,  that  every  particle  of  inform¬ 
ation  that  can  be  collected  on  this  lamentable  disease,  likely  to 
throw  any  light  on  its  prevention  or  cure,  is  deserving  of  notice. 

In  our  Number  for  September  we  gave  some  extracts  from  a 
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paper  written  by  M.  Marrimpvey  for  the  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
cietv  ot  Prance,  bearing  more  particularly  on  the  hereditary  nature 
o  the  ophthalmia :  the  present  paragraphs  are  taken  from  a  cotem¬ 
porary  paper,  presented  to  the  same  Society  by  M.  Dard,  farmer 
a nd^  veterinary  surgeon  at  Sennecy-le-Grand. 

x  art ui ages  and  meadows,  in  plains  bordering  upon  rivers  or 
streams  liable  to  overflows,  and  which  are  not  laid  upon  such  a  de¬ 
scent  that  the  water  or  rain  can  run  readily  off  them,  enoender, 
without  a  doubt,  this  dangerous  malady;  whilst,  in  countries 
where  the  pastures  are  high  and  dry,  flhe  disorder  is  hardly 

known.  The  causes,  therefore,  of  this  ophthalmia  are  local,— it  is 
enzootic . 

In  addition  to  humidity  (which  may  reign  either  in  the  soil  or 
the  atmosphere ),  there  is  one  other  state  of  pasture  which  tends  to 
its  production,  and  that  is,  clover  lays.  Experience  has  shown 
us  that  this  plant,  fed  upon  green ,  induces  ophthalmia;  althouoh, 
eff^-t  C  ne<^  an^  mac^e  into  hay,  it  appears  to  have  no  such 

M.  Daid  is  not  apprised  to  what  extent  this  disorder  is  here¬ 
ditary ;  but  he  thinks  that  close,  ill-ventilated,  insalubrious 
stables,  have  but  little  to  do  with  its  origin  ;  in  proof  of  which 
lie  instances  the  few  occurrences  there  are  of  the  kind  amono-  the 

post  and  diligence  horses,  who  inhabit  stables  of  the  very  worst 
description.  J 

Considering  the  uselessness,  in  a  general  way,  of  every  known 
medicinal  and  surgical  agent,  as  remedies,  M.  Dard  conceives 
that  veterinarians  would  be  better  employed  in  dissuading  farmers 
to  breed  from  such  subjects ;  and  in  ascertaining  whether  horses 
bied  and  reared  in  marshy  districts  were  exempt  from  their 
baneful  influence,  or  less  liable  thereto  than  new  comers. 

rs othing  is  offered  by  way  of  remedy.  M.  Dard  thinks  that 
101  ses  prove  as  frequently  blind  with  treatment  as  without  it. 

Heceuil  de  Med.  Vet.,  May  1829. 
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